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CHAPTER  I. 

[1820—1821.] 
THE   HTDEEABAD   RESIDENCY. 

Hyderabad — Its  GoTemment — The  Administration  of  Meer  Allnm — His 
Deathr— Elevation  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk— Chundoo-Lall — Captain  Syden- 
ham and  Mr.  Rnssell— Intrignes  of  the  Minister — MisgOTemment  of  the 
Coontry— The  Nizam's  Contingent — The  House  of  William  Palmer  and 
Co. — Loans  to  the  Nizam — State  of  the  Countiy — ^Projected  Reforms — 
Metcalfe's  -Appointment  to  the  Besidency— His  Inanguration— Remedial 
Measures— Improyement  of  the  Country. 

Hyderabad  is  the  chief  city  of  that  tract  of  coun- 
try known  as  the  Deccan,  which  half-way  down  the 
great  Indian  Peninsula  stretches  almost  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  coast — ^from  Golconda  to 
Aurungabad.  This  country  was  of  old  time  held 
under  the  Mogul  Emperors  by  a  Soubahdar,  or 
Viceroy,  known  as  the  Nizam.*  After  the  decay 
of  the  empire,  this  fine  principality  would  doubtless 

*  The  Nizam  is  properly  the  Ma-    known   among   the    people   of  the 
nager,  or  Administrator  of  the  State;    Deccan. 
but   the   nomendatuie   is   scarcely 
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in  due  course  have  fallen  to  the  Mahrattas,  but 
for  the  support  it  derived  from  its  close  connexion 
with  the  British  Government.  The  Hyderabad 
State  was  one  of  our  oldest,  and  outwardly  at  least, 
our  most  faithful  allies.  The  extent  and  position 
of  its  territories  rendered  it  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance that  we  should  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  country,  and  secure  the  independence  of  the 
government.  Hyderabad  was,  indeed,  a  necessary 
barrier  against  foreign  invasion  at  a  time  when  the 
unscrupulous  aggressiveness  of  the  Mahrattas  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  zealously  preserving  every 
means  of  external  defence. 

In  spite  of  the  mutations  of  Time,  at  the  period 
of  which  I  am  now  writing,  the  fiction  of  dependence 
on  the  Mogul  sovereign  was  still  maintained.  The 
ruler  of  the  Deccan  was  still  the  Nizam,  though 
his  titular  master  was  a  pensioner  at  Delhi.  On 
the  death  of  an  Oriental  potentate  there  is  gene- 
rally a  scramble  for  the  vacant  throne.  In  1803, 
Sekondur  Shah,  supported  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, had  succeeded  against  all  competitors  in 
seatiDg  himself  upon  the  mtisnud  of  Hyderabad. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  ^slender  intellect  and  little 
principle ;  and,  like  all  the  tribe  of  Eastern  princes, 
capricious  in  the  extreme.  Much  as  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  British  Gt)vemment,  he  felt  neither 
gratitude  towards,  nor  confidence  in,  his  supporters. 
He  was  jealous  of  our  influence — ^restless  under  our 
supervision — and  easily  wrought  upon  as  he  was  by 
evil  advisers,  he  mighty  perhaps,  have  been  roused 
into .  overt  opposition^  if  he  had  possessed  energy 
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snfBiGieiit  for  so  manly  a  demonstration.  But  in- 
stead of  tliisj  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  delights 
of  the  Zenana^  and  contented  himself  with  petty 
intrigues  against  the  Oovemment  which  had  made 
him  the  ruler  of  a  great  principality,  and  had  power 
to  reduce  him  to  as  poor  a  pageant  as  the  **  Great 
Mogul." 

That  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  the  Nizam  should 
have  found  creatures  to  minister  to  his  pleasures 
and  to  foment  his  discontents,  is  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  need  hardly  be  stated.  Foremost 
among  these  parasites  and  evil  counsellors  was  one 
Mohiput  Bam,  a  Hindoo  noble,  who  exerted  himself, 
and  with  considerable  success,  to  counteract  the  good 
influence  of  the  responsible  Minister,  and  erentually 
to  supplant  him  in  the  direction  of  affiEurs.  This 
Minister  was  Meer  AUum,  an  old  servant  of  the 
State,  who  had  been  employed  to  negotiate  the 
treaties  with  the  British  Government — ^who  in  the 
war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  had  commanded  with  great 
credit  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Nizam — ^who  knew, 
therefore,  and  respected  the  power  of  his  Christian 
allies.  In  1804  he  had  been  appointed,  at  our  sug- 
gestion, to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of 
Hyderabad.  But  the  evil  influence  of  Mohiput 
Ram  soon  reduced  the  authority  of  the  Minister  to 
a  name ;  and  when,  in  1806,  Captain  Sydenham  took 
charge  oi  the  Residency,  he  found  that  the  wily 
Hindoo  was  on  the  very  point  of  effecting  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Minister,  and  setting  himself  up  in  his 
place,  ^/^ 

But 'there  was  one  thing  yet  to  be  done;  and 
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Mohiput  Ram  did  not  despair  of  doing  it.    This  one 
thing  was  the  propitiation  of  the  new  Resident.     It 
was  felt  that  unless  the  good  offices  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  Government  could  be  se- 
cured, all  his  schemes  would  fall  to  the  ground,  just 
at  the  very  point  of  accomplishment.     So  he  made 
his  dispositions  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Resident^ 
with  a  promptitude  and  an  energy  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.   Before  Captain  Sydenham  had  reached 
Hyderabad — ^when  he  was  yet  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  capital — a  confidential  agent  of  Mohiput  Ram 
stopped  his  palanquin  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and,  with  a  complimentary  message  from  his  master, 
presented  the  English  gentleman  with  a  dress  of 
honor,  and  a  tray  of  costly  jewels.     It  need  not  be 
said  that  these  presents  were  rejected.    But  soon 
after  Sydenham's  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  Mohiput 
Ram  attempted  to  open  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  Resident,  declared  his  devotion  to    the 
interests  of  the  British  Government,  and  thinking 
perhaps  that  he  had  not  bidden  high  enough  on  the 
former  occasion,  attempted  to  ^'  stimulate  his  pro* 
posal  by  the  offer  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees.*'* 

*  Captain  Sydenham  to  Mr  Edmon*  18  reUted  that^  when  he  was  Chief 

stone,  September  8,  1806. — [MS,  Cor-  Secretary,  a  wealthy  native  endea- 

respondence.^    I  hare  narrated  this  Tored,  as  Captain  Sydenham  says,  to 

anecdote  less  for  the  purpose  of  illns-  '*  stimulate  a  proposal "  he  had  made 

tradng  the  anterior  history  of  the  to  Goremment  by  offering  Mr.  £d- 

Hyderabad  administration,   than  of  monstone  30,000  rupees  (or  3000/.), 

showing  the  Idnd  of  temptations  to  and  was,  of  coarse,  indignantly  dis- 

which  the  Resident  at  a  native  Court  missed.    For  some  time  sfter  this  the 

was  always  exposed.    Nor  were  the  natire  was  greatly  depressed  in  spirit^ 

Besidents  the  only  men  in  authority  and  was  continually  reproaching  him- 

who  were  thus  beset    I  hare  heard  a  self.  "Fool  that  I  was,"  he  repeated, 

•tory  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  ''to  offer  a  gentleman  of  his  rank 

the  text,  illustratiye  of  the  honorable  30,000  rupees.    I  should  hare  ofibred 

career  of  Mr.  N.  B.  Edmonstone.    It  him  three  lakhs  (300,000iL)»  and  then 
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At  this  time  Mohiput  Bam  exercised  imbomided 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Nizam.    This  it  was 
the  policy  of  Sydenham  to  coimteract.     "  Without 
exercising  any  direct  or  offensiye  interference/'  he 
said,  *^  I  thought  I  was  justified  in  trying  what  effect 
the  fair  undisguised  support  of  the  Minister  would 
produce  on  the  state  of  parties  at  this  Court ;  and 
the  consequences  of  such  a  procedure  exceeded  my 
most  sanguine  expectations.    The  influence  of  Mo- 
hiput E;am  was  checked ;  the  Minister  was  roused 
to  an  exertion  of  his  talents ;  and  the  Nizam  hecame 
gradually  disposed  to  more  liberal  sentiments."* 
The  Minister  now  reconciled  to  his  master,  recovered 
his  health  and  his  spirits,  which  had  before  lan- 
guished; and  public  business,  which  had  fallen  greatly 
into  arrears,  was  now  energetically  discharged.    But 
much  of  it  was  done  by  Meer  AUum's  Financial 
Assistant — a  man  of  unquestionable  vigor  of  under- 
standing and  activity  of  habits — ^a  Hindoo,  named 
Ohundoo-Lall,  who  superintended  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  more  especially  the  Revenue  busi- 
ness of  the  principality,  with  an  indefatigable  per- 
severance which  called  forth  the  warm  commenda- 
tions of  the  Resident. 

The  time,  indeed,  was  fast  approaching  when  this 
man  was  to  take  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  Meer  Allum,  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  was  Httile  able  to  sustain  the 


I  should  hare  got  it."    He  could  not  ♦  Captain  Sydenham  to  Mr.  Edmon- 

understand  that  the  one  offer  would  stone,  September  8,  1806.— [Iffi'.  Cor- 

liSTe  shared  the  same  fate   as  the  respondence,} 
other. 
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pressure  of  public  business,  and  it  is  probable  that 
but  for  the  assistanoe  of  Ghundoo-Iiall  be  would  have 
been  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
For  some  time,  indeed,  the  chief  business  of  the  ad* 
ministration  had  been  performed  by  the  latter,  when, 
at  the  dose  of  1808,  Meer  A  Hum  was  seized  with 
mortal  sickness  and  died.   The  question  of  succession 
was  a  most  important  one,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
British  Government.    The  Nizam,  weak  and  inca- 
pable, even  below,  in  intellectual  acquirements,  the 
average  of  Oriental  princes,  required  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  sagacious  and  experienced  statesman,  and 
it  was  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  British  Qo- 
vemment  that  the  guardian   selected  should    be 
friendly  towards  our  alliance,  and  eager  by  good 
offices  and  wise  conduct  to  cement  it.    It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  narrate  the  long-protracted  n^o- 
tiations  which  then  ensued  between  the  British 
Bicsident  and  the  Nizam.    Each  had  his  fi&vorite 
candidate ;  and  the  appointment  was  not  finally  ad- 
justed without  the  lapse  of  half  a  year  of  discussion 
and  intrigue.    At  last,  a  compromise  was  effected. 
The  nominee  of  the  Nizam,  by  name  Mooneer-ool- 
Moolk,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Prime-Minister, 
but  it  was  arranged  that  the  actual  administration 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Deputy,  Ghundoo- 
Lall,  whose  good  feeling  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  Resident  never  doubted.    The  two  men 
had  previously  entertained   but   little   friendship 
towards  each  other ;  but  they  fell  amicably  into  the 
proposed   arrangement^  embraced  over  it  as  bro- 
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tliers,  and  from  that  time  were  completely  recoup 
eiled** 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1809,  Captain  Sydenham 
reported  that  he  had  at  length  brought  his  negotia* 
tions  to  a  close.  *'  I  am  satisfied/'  he  said,  writing 
prirateLy  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  '^  that  the  arrange* 
meat  which  has  been  conduded  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  eligible  that  could  have  been  adopted. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  is 
well  assured  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  and 
improTing  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  the 
British  Goyemment,  and  the  stipulations  under 
which  he  will  be  admitted  to  the  office,  will  secure 
the  continuance  of  that  system  which  first  established, 
and  will  continue  to  maintain,  the  predonunant 
influence  of  the  British  Government  in  this  part  of 
India."  t  But  sanguine  as  were  the  escpectations 
thus  expressed,  Sydenham  was  compelled  ere  long 

*  The  private  letten  of  Capteln  adopted."— [Cqpfatn  ^^cMkim  to  Jlr. 

Sydenham  to  Mr.  EdmonstODe,  from  Edmonstonef    Hyderabad^  March   15| 

which  theie  detuk  are  taken,  are  fall  1809.   Jf/SL] .  And  in  another:  *'  Since 

of  interest.    Tbffy  contain  a  full  ac-  I  last  wrote  to   you,  Mooneer-ool- 

oonnt  of  the  n^otiation,  and  of  the  Moolk  called  prirately  at  night  upon 

bearing  of  an  parties.  In  one  of  them,  Chondoo-Lall,  and  swore  upon  the 

the  Bnident  says:  '«R^jah  Chtindoo-  Koran  that  he  would  pursue  the  ^s« 

Lidlis  satisfied  that  the  appointment  tern  of  Meer  Allum,  attach  himself 

of  Shnms-ool-Omrah  could  not  be  car-  zealously  to  the  interests  of  the  alli- 

ried  without  tiie  fi«e  consent  of  the  anoe^  and  leave  to  Chundoo-Lall  the 

Nizam,  which  he  thinks  his  Highness  entire  management  of  the  Gorem- 

will  not  he  persuaded  to  giva    Moo-  ment.    In  short,  Bfooneer^ral-Moolk 

neer-ool-Moolk  has   sent  to  assure  was  so  earnest  in  his  manner,  and  so 

Chmidoo-Lall  that  he  shall  have  as  solemn  in  his  assuraooet,  that  Chun- 

mndi  authority  under  the  new  ad-  doo-Lall  became  reconciled  to  him, 

ministration  as  he  exercised  under  and  they  mutually  promised  to  live  in 

Meer  Allum;  and,  indeed,  the  B^jah  future  like  brothers." — {.The  Meant  to 

considers  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  same,  March,  20, 1809.    M8,'i 

aAirs,  the  appointment  of  Mooneer-  f  Captam  Svdenham   to  Mr.  E^ 

ocd-Moolk  would  be  the  most  pru-  moneUme. — \,M&  Correspondence.^ 
deiitial   arrangement  that  could  be 
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to  acknowledge  that  the  ostensible  Ministeri  jealous 
of  British  influence,  endeayored.  secretly  to  coun- 
teract it ;  and  that  the  country  was  miserably  nois- 
governed.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  establishment 
of  the  new  Ministry,  he  wrote  his  farewell  despatch 
to  Goyemment.  About  to  yacate  the  !Residency,  he 
declared  that  he  had  Uttle  hope  of  any  salutary 
impression  bemg  made  on  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  and 
that  he  considered  the  disorders  of  the  Nizam's 
Goyemment  to  be  "too  deieply  rooted,  and  too 
widely  extended,  to  admit  of  any  remedy  short  of 
placing  the  administration  of  the  country  under  the 
control  of  the  Resident." 

On  the  departure  of  Captain  Sydenham,  in  the 
summer  of  1810,  the  responsible  business  of  the 
Residency  deyolyed  temporarily  on  Mr.  Charles 
Bussell,  whose  brother,  Mr.  Henry  S/Ussell,  a  ciyilian, 
had  been  appointed  to  the  office.  On  the  arriyal  of 
the  new  Besident,  new  intrigues  were  set  on  foot. 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk  hoped  to  find  Mr.  Bussell  more 
tractable  than  his  predecessor.  But  the  ciyilian  set 
his  face  no  less  resolutely  than  the  soldier  against 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nominal  Minister  to 
usurp  an  authority  which  did  not  belong  to  ^irn ; 
and  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  the  details  of  internal 
administration  were  carried  on  by  Chundoo-Lall 
with  little  interruption  from  his  titular  chief.  But 
the  influence  of  the  latter  oyer  the  indolent  and  im- 
becile Nizam  was  often  exerted  for  eyil ;  and  his 
intrigues,  if  not  dangerous,  were  inconyenient  and 
embarrassing  to  the  Besident.  For  this  there  seemed 
to  be  no  remedy  but  the  remoyal  of  the  Minister ; 
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and  that  remedy  might  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
"The  only  measure,"  wrote  Mr.  Edmonstone  pri- 
vately to  Mr.  Henry  Bussell,  "  that  eould  be  adopted 
is  obviously  the  expulsion  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  from 
office,  and  for  this  extreme  proceeding  Government 
is  not  prepared."  "  Never,  to  be  sure,"  he  added, 
"was  there  such  a  Government  since  the  world 
began,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  its  present 
state  would  baffle  any  politician  but  a  French  one, 
who  would  no  doubt  propose  to  take  the  said  Govern- 
ment under  the  protecting  care  and  superintendence 
of  its  ally."*  The  fact  is,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Russell  was  of  opinion  that  the 
removal  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  would  only  open  the 
door  for  the  entrance  of  worse  evils.  There  were 
weighty  reasons  against  the  elevation  of  Chimdoo- 
LaU  to  the  ostensible  head  of  the  administration, 
and  it  was  nearly  certain  that  if  any  man  of  rank 
and  influence  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Minister,  he  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of  violent 
antagonism  with  the  Deputy.  "  And  if,"  said  Mr. 
Bussell,  "  Chundoo-Lall  is  to  have  an  opponent  in 
his  colleague,  he  cannot  have  a  better  one  than  Moo- 
neer-ool-Moolk, who  is  both  a  coward  and  a  fool."t 
An  abler  man  than  Mr.  Henry  Bussell  has  sel- 
dom gone  out  to  India.  He  seems  to  have  seen 
clearly,  from  the  first,  the  wrongs  under  which  the 
unhappy  country  was  groaning.  He  declared,  in 
one  of  his  earUest  despatches  to  Government,  that 
it  was  "  in  so  lamentable  a  condition  that  it  could 

*  Mr,  Edmonstone  to  Mr,  JltusdL,        f  Mr,  Ruudl  to  Mr,  Edmonttone^ 
AprU\^  1812.— [AfS.  CorrespondeneeA    May  %  1812. 
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not  long  continue  to  endure  the  extortions  whidi 
were  practised  upon  it  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity 
of  its  governors/'*  He  was,  indeed,  continually 
describing,  in  language  so  vigorous  and  eloquent 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  his  despatches,  the 
diseases  which  were  eating  into  the  State  and 
making  the  whole  one  mass  of  corruption.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  talents  were  of  the 
kind  best  suited  to  the  work  that  lay  before  hinu 
He  said  years  afterwards,  that  he  did  not  make  the 
disorders  which  had  so  long  been  destroying  the 
Hyderabad  State,  but  foimd  them  there  resuly-made 
— a  heritage  from  his  predecessor.  He  found  them; 
and  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  he  desired  and  en- 
deavored to  remove  them. 

It  was  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  state  of 
things  to  grow  ifrom  bad  to  worse — to  find  in  the 
lowest  deep  a  lower  deep  of  misery ;  a  confusion 
worse  confounded.  "I  was  for  seven  years,' '  said 
one  most  competent  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  and 
sure  to  oflfer  impartial  testimony, f  "a  witness  of 
the  afflictions  in  which  the  rdgn  of  Chundoo-Lall 
in  the  Hyderabad  Proviuces  involved  this  un- 
happy country."  The  whole  system  of  administra- 
tion was  rotten  to  the  very  core — it  was  a  great 
congeries  of  diseases.  Nothing  seemed  to  flourish 
there  except  corruption.  Every  man  was  bent 
on  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bour. No  one  cared  for  the  people ;  no  one  cared 
for  the  State.  Everything  had  its  price  in  Hydera- 
bad.    If  a  man  wanted  a  place,  he  counted  out 

*  Mr,  BusseU  to  Government^  May       f  The  late  Colonel  John  Snther- 
21,  1811.  land. 
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his  money  to  bay  it.  If  a  man  wanted  justice,  he 
bade  for  it,  as  for  any  other  marketable  commodity. 
Eyery  public  officer  in  eyery  department  of  the 
State  was  accessible  to  a  bribe.  But  there  were 
worse  things  eyen  than  these.  The  reyenue  was 
fanned  out  to  greedy  contractors,  who  made  im* 
mense  profits  by  underletting  the  lands  to  smaller  far- 
mers, who  s^it  their  tax-gatherers  into  the  country 
to  wring  the  last  farthing  from  the  cultiyators,  until 
their  oppressions  could  no  longer  be  endured ;  and 
then  the  wretched  people  were  dragooned  into  sub- 
mission^  and  the  required  payments  extorted  from 
them  at  the  bayonet's  point  or  the  sabre's  edge. 
Such  mighty  wrong-doing  as  this  bore  abundantly 
the  accustomed  fruit.  A  peaceful  and  industrial 
population  were  conyerted  into  rebels  and  bandits. 
Neither  life  nor  properiy  were  secure.  On  the  high 
road  and  in  open  day  it  was  safe  to  trayel  only 
under  the  protection  of  a  military  escort.  There 
was  nothing  left,  indeed,  but  the  name  of  goyem- 
ment.  All  the  rest  was  lawlessness  and  conAision. 
.  Butthis  was notMr.  Russell's  fault.  "I  protest," 
he  wrote  some  years  afterwards  to  the  C!ourt  of  Di- 
rectors, '^  against  being  held  in  the  most  remote  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  disorders  of  a  Goyemment 
with  which  not  only  I  was  not  empowered  to  inter- 
fere, but  with  which  I  was  prohibited  from  interfer- 
ing. It  was  a  fundamental  rule  of  our  policy,  re- 
peatedly iQsisted  upon  in  the  orders  both  of  your 
Hcmorable  Court  and  of  your  Goyemments  in  India, 
to  abstain  from  aU  interference  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  our  natiye  allies.    I  was  employed  at  Hy- 
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derabad  from  first  to  last  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  I  afi&rm  tliat  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  no  influence  or  interference  was  exercised  by 
the  Hesident  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Nizam's 
Qoyernment.  In  questions  of  foreign  policy,  in 
measures  affecting  the  safety  of  the  Government,  and 
generally  in  matters  in  which  our  own  interests,  or 
tiie  common  interests  of  the  alliance  were  involved, 
we  always  did  and  always  must  exercise  that  influ- 
ence which  essentially  belongs  to  the  relative  condi- 
tion of  a  protected  and  protecting  State,  But  in  the 
management  of  his  country,  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  revenues,  the  control  of  his  local  oflBl- 
cers,  and  the  command,  payment,  and  employment 
of  his  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  that  part ' 
to  which  English  officers  were  attached,  no  influ- 
ence whatever  was  exercised  by  the  S/Csident ;  and 
the  Nizam's  Government  was  as  much  an  indepen- 
dent State  as  if  the  alliance  with  us  had  not  existed."* 
But  the  exception  here  indicated  was  one  of  grave 
importance.  Whilst  Henry  BusseU  occupied  the 
B/Csidency,  that  "  part  of  the  army  to  which  Eng- 
lish officers  were  attached"  was  growing,  under  his 
fostering  hands,  into  formidable  dimensions.  The 
History  of  the  Nizam's  Force  is  one  which  it  would 
take  long  to  narrate.  At  the  dose  of  the  last  century 
it  was  disciplined  by  French  officers ;  but  the  war 
with  Tippoo  cemented  a  close  friendship  between  the 
English  and  the  Nizam ;  and  as  English  interests 
became  paramount  at  Hyderabad,  our  ally  was  in- 

*  Letter  to  tlie  Court  of  Directors    Henry  Russell,  late  Befideut  at  Hy- 
relatiye   to   Hyderabad   Affairs,  by    dera1»d.   Tx>iidon,  1824. 
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duced  to  disband  his  French  battalions,  and  to 
organise  a  new  force  in  its  place.  Little  by  little 
the  connexion  of  Englishmen  with  the  Nizam's 
army  increased  during  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  permitted — ^perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was  encouraged — ^whilst  Elirkpatrick  and  Syd- 
enham represented  British  interests  at  the  Court  of 
the  Nizam.  Among  the  first  who  took  service  under 
the  Hyderabad  State  was  Mr.  William  Palmer,  a 
gentleman  not  of  pure  European  blood,*  but  of  good 
courage  and  excellent  abilities,  who  rendered  con- 
siderable service  to  the  State  by  supplying,  when 
at  a  distance  from  Hyderabad,  information  to  the 
British  Resident  relative  to  the  outlying  districts 
and  the  neighbouring  native  States,  and  who  was 
sometimes  employed  to  negotiate  with  the  rebellious 
subjects  of  the  Nizam.  But  the  army,  in  spite  of 
the  few  European  officers  who  were  connected  with 
it,  was  at  this  time  lamentably  inefficient ;  and  on 
one  memorable  occasion,  in  1808,  suflFered  itself  to 
be  disgracefully  defeated  by  a  rebel  force  under  Mo- 
hiput  Bam.f   Mr.  Palmer  was  informed,  on  credible 


*  He  was  son  of  General  Palmer,  Kh^.     Mr.  Paloier  obtained  with 

and  brother  of  John  Palmer  the  well-  great  difficulty  permission  to  leave 

known  Calcutta  merchant.  Shahpoor.     On  the  morning  of  the 

t  Some  idea  of  what  the  Nizam's  12th,  Mohiput  Ram  and  Mahomed 

army  was  at  this  time  may  be  ga-  Kezza  engaged   the  Kizam's  troops 

tbeied  from  the  following  passage  of  under  Kizamut  Jung  and  Mr.  Qordon. 

a  letter  from  Capt.  Sydenham  to  Mr.  The  Nizam's  cavalry  behaved  with 

Edmonstone,   written   in   February,  the  most  shameful  cowardice,  and  fled 

1806 : — **  Mohiput  Bam  continued  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 

negotiate  with  every  appearance  of  The   in&ntry,   under   Mr.    Gordon, 

sincerity  till  the  11th  of  February,  showed  great,  resolution  and  spirit, 

when  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone,  drove  the   enemy  bacic,  took  their 

threatened  the  life  of  Mr.  Palmer,  guns,  and  would  liave  gained  the  day, 

marched  out  his  troops  from  Shah-  if  they  had  been  supported  by  the 

poor    and  joined    Mahomed    Bezza  cavalry.    But  being  deserted  l^  the 
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authority,  after  this  affair,  that  "  there  was  hot  a 
Jemadar  of  horse  but  was  disaffected  to  our  in- 
terests."* It  may  haye  been  treachery  rather  than 
cowardice,  which  made  the  cavalry  fly  like  sheep 
before  the  battalions  of  Mohiput  Bam. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain.  The  few  Eu- 
ropean officers  who  were  attached  to  the  Nizam's 
army  in  1808  seemed  to  be  only  there  to  be  but- 
chered. It  was  advisable,  indeed,  that  over  the 
Hyderabad  levies  there  should  be  efficient  European 
control;  or  that  they  should  be  left  to  their  native 
officers.  When  Mr.  Russell  joined  the  Residency, 
this  subject  in  no  small  measure  occupied  his 
thoughts.  Perhaps  he  thought  too  much  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  made  the  Nizam's  Contiiigent  too  much 
of  a  plaything.  At  all  events,  whilst  Henry  Russell 
occupied  the  Residency,  the  Contingent  became,  in 
all  essential  respects,  a  British  force,  paid  in  some 
manner  or  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Nizam.  This  matter  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  troops  was  one  which  led  to  very  grave 
results.  It  did  not  always  happen  that  there  was 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.     On  one  oc- 

cayaliy,  they  were  booq  stirroiuided.  qnent  fate  is  tmcertaiiL  The  other 
A  genenl  panic  seized  them.  All  lib.  Burgh  escaped.  Of  1800  infkntiy 
the  ezertioiis  of  XCr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  that  entered  the  action,  not  more  than 
Palmer  were intniBcient  to  rally  them;  900  haTe  heen  i^e  to  effi»ct  thei# 
and  they  were  completely  destroyed  retreat,  and  many  of  them  were 
hy  Bi^rior  nnmbers  of  horse  and  wounded.  The  Niaam'a  caTalry,  after 
foot.  Mr.  Palmer  luckily  escaped,  this  shameM  retreat^  gnradually  col- 
but  Mr.  Gordon  was  wounded  and  lected  at  a  place  abont  thirty  miles 
taken  prisoner.  From  the  concur-  from  Sbahpoor.  and  are  slowly  le- 
ring  testimony  of  many  accounts,  I  tundmr  to  Hyderabad."— [ilf5.  Gar- 
am  afraid  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  cruelly  remmSence.l 

butchered.    Mr.  Bertie  Bur;^  and  a  *  Mr.  Palmer  to  Owiam  Sydnkom^ 

Mr.  Bellair  were  killed.  Mr.Fearson  Mardk  18,  190B.^MS.  Corrt^md' 

was  wounded  and  taken.    His  subse-  enee.] 
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casiim,  in  1812,  the  unpaid  troops  mutiniedi  tied 
their  commanding  oflBicer  to  a  gun,  and  threatened 
to  hlow  him  away  if  their  arrears  were  not  dis* 
charged.*  Money  was  sent  from  the  Residency, 
and  for  a  time  the  mutiny  was  qudled.  But  it  was 
obrious  to  Mr.  S/Ussell  that  something  must  be 
done,  both  to  keep  the  Contingent  in  an  efficient 
state,  and  to  secure  its  loyalty.  ''  Nobody,  I  pre- 
sume," he  said  afterwards,  ''will  dispute  that  if 
the  troops  were  to  be  ntiaintained  at  all,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  proTide  for  their  being  regularly  paid." 

Sut  how  was  this  provision  to  be  made?  The 
arrangements  which  Mr.  Bussell  had  instituted  to 
secure  the  efficiency  of  the  Nizam's  Contingent  had 
greatly  increased  the  costliness  of  the  force.  Such 
an  army,  disciplined  and  commanded  by  EngUsh 
officers,  could  only  be  maintained  at  a  cost  alto- 
gether incommensurate  with  the  means  of  dis- 
charging it.  The  Hyderabad  State,  distressed  and 
embarrassed,  ever  forestalling  its  revenues,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  secure  regularity  of  payment  to 
such  a  force.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Contingent  had  greatly  increased 
the  burdens  of  an  already  overburdened  State.  The 
English  Commandant  of  the  Bussell  Brigade,  so 
baptised  in  honor  of  the  E/Csident,  received  from 
the  Nizam  50002.  a  year  as  his  own  salary ;  and 
other  officers  were  paid  in  proportion,  t    Employ- 

*  Calcutta  Remgw,  yoL  x!^  article  Kizam's  Contingent  says,  that  as  job 
'*Kizam'8  Contingent,"  in  which  am-  followed  job,  and  other  superfinons 
pie  details  connected  with  the  history  offices  were  made,  it  became  a  pro- 
of this  force  will  be  foimd.  yerbial  expression  current  in  Hydera- 

t  The  wiHer  of  the  paper  on  the  bad,  that '*  Poor  Kiz^  pays  for  aUr 
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ment  in  the  Nizam's  service  was  generally  coveted 
by  the  officers  both  of  the  King's  and  the  Com- 
pany's army.  The  Uesident  was  importuned  with 
applications  for  these  comfortable  sta£f  appoint- 
ments, and  large  sums  passed  annually  into  the 
pockets  of  our  own  people.  That  the  efficiency  of 
the  Contingent  was  greatly  increased,  that  it  be- 
came, indeed,  an  admirable  body  of  disciplined 
troops  of  all  arms,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  it  is 
equally  unquestionable  that  it  increased  the  burdens 
of  the  State  in  a  mamier  for  which  any  adyantages 
accruing  from,  the  enhanced  efficiency  of  the  Con- 
tingent could  never  sufficiently  compensate. 

From  such  a  Government  as  that  of  the  Nizam — 
a  Government  of  shifts  and  expedients,  whose  system 
of  finance  was  little  more  than  the  great  system  of 
hand-to-mouth,  the  regular  payment  of  the  troops 
was  clearly  not  to  be  expected.  But  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  the  interposition  of  the  Besident  was 
justified,  if  not  demanded.  So  Mr.  BusseU  made 
an  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail. 
Mr.  William  Pahner,  of  whom  some  mention  has 
been  made,  had  quitted  the  military  service  of  the 
Nizam  to  enter  into  commercial  transactions,  and 
had  established  a  house  of  business  at  Hyderabad 
known  as  the  firm  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  This 
firm,  by  a  series  of  successful  operations  with  which 
I  am  not  particularly  acquainted,  had  become  the 
possessors  or  the  depositories  of  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  and  were  in  a  position  to  make  considerable 
advances  of  money  to  the  Nizam.    As  they  had  the 
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power,  80  thej  had  the  inclination,  to  enter  into 
large  transactions  with  the  emharrassed  Govemment 
of  Hyderabad.  All  legal  impediments  were  removed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  Gtovemor-Gteneral — a  sanction 
granted  without  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  the 
proposed  transaction — and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
House  of  Business  should  undertake  to  advance  a 
certain  sum  of  money — first,  for  the  payment  of  one 
portion  of  the  troops,  then  of  another,  and  that 
certain  assignments  of  revenue  should  be  made  by 
the  State  for  the  security  of  the  lenders.  The  ad- 
vances were  to  the  extent  of  20,000^.  a  month.  The 
assignments  were  of  the  annual  value  of  300,000?. 
The  interest  payable  by  the  Nizam  was  25  per  cent. 
These  arrangements  were  made  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Besident.  There  was  no  express  guarantee 
for  the  protection  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  but 
it  was  understood,  both  by  the  lenders  and  the  bor- 
rowers, that  the  Eesident  endorsed  the  transaction. 

The  troops  were  now  punctually  paid ;  but  the  fi- 
nancial embarrassments  of  the  Nizam  were  increased 
by  the  arrangement,  and  the  people  were  plunged  into 
a  lower  deep  of  suffering  than  any  that  had  over- 
whehned  them  before.  The  disorders  of  the  Nizam's 
Govemment  had,  indeed,  become  intolerable;  and 
Mr.  Russell  was  eager  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
which  stared  him  so  reproachfully  in  the  face.  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  the  connexion  of  the  Nizam 
with  the  British  Govemment  had  been  one  of  the 
chidf  sources  of  the  decrepitude  of  Hyderabad.  But, 
he  argued  with  a  force  of  truth  not  to  be  withstood, 
"  if  we  owe  the  fbxmdation  of  our  empire  in  this 

TOL.  n.  c 
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country  to  the  weakness  in  which  we  found  the 
native  princes,  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  evil 
which  that  weakness  necessarily  produces.  If  we 
have  reaped  the  benefit,  we  must  submit  to  witness 
the  inconyeniences  which  are  its  inseparable  at- 
tendants." "  And,"  he  added,  « if  it  be  true  that  a 
part  of  the  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  our  power,  it  is  &x  that  reason  the 
more  incumbent  on  us  that  we  should  endeayor  to 
apply  the  remedy."*  But  what  was  the  remedy  to 
be  ?  The  Nizam  was  to  be  left  to  the  uncontrolled 
administration  of  his  own  provinces;  how  then 
could  we  ameliorate  that  which  we  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  touch  P  There  was  to  be,  if  such  were 
possible,  interyention  without  interfearenoe.  We 
were  to  shape  the  administratiye  measures  of  the 
Nizam  without  appearing  to  have  anytlnng  to  do 
with  them.  We  were  to  be  eyerything  and  nothkig 
at  the  same  time.  *^  I  suggested,"  says  Mr.  Bussell, 
^'  as  the  leading  features  of  a  plan  of  reform,  that 
whateyer  control  our  Goyemment  might  resdye  to 
exercise^  should  be  applied  throu^  the  medium  of 
advice  and  influence,  and  not  by  direct  exertion  of 
authority;  that  we  should  enlarge  the  sphere  rather 
than  increase  the  degree  of  our  interference ;  exert- 
ing the  same  influence  in  correcting  the  abuses  of 
the  internal  administration  that  we  already  applied 
to  objects  immediately  connected  with  our  own 
interests;  that  we  should  improve  and  direct  the 
implements  of  the  country,  and  not  introduce  agents 
or  regulations  of  our  own." 

*  Mr.  RuiM  to  Qwmmma^  NhoaiAer  S4, 1819. 
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Instmctioxia*  to  this  effect  w«e  drafted  hj  Met- 
calfe, as  Political  Secretary,  CTiphatically  saactioned 
by  Lord  Hastiogs,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  B/Useell. 
They  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Besi- 
dent.  ^  The  instractionB  aibcmt  reform/'  he  wrote 
privately  to  Metcalfe,  '^  are  everything  I  ooold 
desire.  If  I  had  drafted  them  myself,  I  coidd  not 
Iwve  made  them  more  entirely  c(msoxi9nt  to  my  own 
views  and  wishes.  The  result,  I  trust,  vrill  answer 
the  expeetatians  of  Qovemmesit.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  discussioB  with  Chundoo-Lall,  whom  I 
believe  to  be  as  willing  as  he  is  able  to  discharge 
his  part  of  the  duty.  A  manifest  change  has  already 
taken  place  in.  the  t(me  and  character  of  the  in- 
ternal admotisfaratioii.  Comphdnts  are  receiTed  and 
grievances  are  redressed,  and  justice  is  expeditiously 
and  gratmtonsly  administered  by  a  new  tribunal 
erected  by  Chundoo-Lall  for  the  purpose.  Beduction 
of  expenses  and  remissioEL  of  revenue  are  the  nest 
great  objects^  and  at  these  we  are  hard  at  work."t 
There  was  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Russell's  sincerity.  His 
letters  abandantiy  show  that  these  reforms  lay  very 
near  his  heasrt. 

Throughevit  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1820,  he 
was  sednlooaly  employed  in  giving  them  effisct.  But 
the  reign  of  the  Resident  vras  now  nearly  at  an  end. 
He  could  only  initiate  the  reforms  wMch  were  so 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.    But 

*  These  inttnictions,  in  a  few  words,  of  administratioii.    Chnndoo-Lall  to 

w«re  **  To  aaUiorise  liim  to  Jnteitee  be  sapported." — rMS,  Memonuubm 

with  his  adTioe  and  inflaeiiGe  for  the  ^  Charles  Meteaife,'} 

benefit  of  the  Nizam's  GoTenuatnty  t  Seuy  Mumll  to  Charlet  Meicaye, 

to  improYe  its  rereniies,  reduce  its  March  21,  1820. — C^^*  Correspomd' 

expenses,  and  ameliorate  its  system  ence.] 

o2 
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with  this  he  was  content.  He  had  such  strong  faith 
in  his  successor,  that  he  knew  the  good  work  would 
be  carried  on  vigorously  and  successfully  after  his 
departure. 

Such,  hurriedly  traced  in  dim  outline,  was  the 
condition  of  things  in  Hyderabad  when^  in  the  second 
week  of  November,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Hugh 
Bamett,  who  was  appointed  Second  Assistant  to  the 
Resident,  Mr.  Bichard  Wells,  of  the  Civil  Service, 
who  was  Third  Assistant,  and  Captain  Mackenzie, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Nizam's  Cavalry,  Charles 
Metcalfe  embarked  on  board  the  Sattras,  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  Masulipatam,  on  his  way  to 
Hyderabad.*  He  was  not  sorry  to  quit  the  seat  of 
Government;  but  there  was  a  new  and  untried 
world  before  him  at  Hyderabad;  and  as  he  was 
departing,  intelligence  reached  him  which  caused 
some  temporary  regret  that  he  had  made  his  election 
to  proceed  to  the  Court  of  the  Nizam.  Mr.  Monck- 
ton,  who  was  at  that  time  Resident  at  Lucknow, 
had  annoimced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  declared  his 
willingness  to  be  transferred  to  that  Court,  in  order 
that  Metcalfe  might  return  to  his  old  post  at  Delhi. 
To  the  latter,  who  had  many  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  years  he  had  spent  in  the  Imperial  City,  and 
had  often  regretted  his  departure  from  it,  this 
arrangement,  as  far  as  his  personal  feelings  were 


*  He  had  another  yery  amiuing  arriTed  hi  Calcutta,  which  a  friend 
traTelling  companion,  too,  in  the  shape  had  sent  hhn  to  begoile  the  tediom  of 
of  ^  Spence'fl  Anecdotes,"  then  newly    the  Toyage. 
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concerned,  would  have  been  very  gratifying — ^but 
he  had  now  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  the  course  of  his 
duty  lay  in  the  direction  of  Hyderabad — so  he  went 
straight  on,  sending  back  no  vain  regrets,  but  fixing 
all  his  thoughts  upon  the  future. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Metcalfe  and  his  Mends 
embarked  from  Calcutta,  and  coasting  down  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  anchored,  on  the  16th,  in  Masulipatam 
Boads.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  suffer 
him  to  land  before  the  18th ;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  proceeded  by  dawk  to  Hyderabad.  There 
he  found  Mr.  Bussell  awaiting  him.  He  found, 
too,  that  the  place  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  social 
excitement.  The  race-week  was  coumiencing,  and 
there  were  dinners,  and  balls,  and  suppers — ^race^ 
ordinaries  and  lotteries,  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  take  a  part.  But  he  was  eager  to  commence 
business ;  and  how  it  was  commenced  may  be 
gathered  from  the  notes  which  he  made  at  the 
time: 

MEMOBAKDA  FOB  JOURNAL. 
[1820^1821.] 

^^  Saturday,  the  2dth,  having  been  fixed  on  for  my  presenta- 
tion to  the  Nizam,  the  Ministers  Mooneer-ooI-Moolk  and  Rajah 
Chundoo-Lall  came  to  the  Residency  in  the  morning,  about 
ten  o'clock,  according  to  custom,  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
me,  and  invite  me  to  wait  on  the  Nizam.  They  remained 
some  time  at  the  Residency,  and  during  their  stay  produced  a 
note  £K>m  the  Nizam,  of  which  the  following  is  a  near  trans- 
lation: 

<<  '  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  Bahadoor  and  Maharajah  Chundoo- 
Lall  will  go  to-morrow  to  Sahib  Jung  Bahadoor's  (Mr.  Russell's) 
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teideaace.  Ltd  the  pending  negotiation  regazding  taking  and 
giving  between  the  above-mentioned  Bahadoois  be  settled,  in 
Older  that  there  may  not  be  any  injury  after  the  departure  of 
that  gentleman.  This  matter  is  at  the  responsibility  of  the 
Talookdars  and  Abbas  AIIu  Ehan.' 

'*  If  I  were  to  explain  this  note  myself,  I  should  conceive  it 
to  allude  to  the  pending  unsettled  negotiation  regarding  the 
Partition  treaty,  and  to  be  dictated  by  an  apprehensioa  that  a 
new  Resident  might  come  forward  with  new  demands,  or  might 
urge  those  already  discussed  and  declined*  It  was,  however, 
urged  by  the  Ministers  as  having  a  more  general  meaning,  and 
as  proceeding  from  a  fear  lest  matters  formerly  settled  should 
be  ripped  open  for  fresh  discussion.  Friendly  assurances  were 
given,  without  hesitation,  on  this  point;  but  it  was  pointedly 
impressed  on  them  that  these  assurances  had  no  reference  to 
the  pending  treaty,  which,  being  avowedly  imsettled,  was  fully 
open  to  discussion  and  negotiation.  The  Mimsters  took  leave 
of  us,  and  went  to  the  palace  witJi  their  suite.  They  had 
been  numeroudy  and  respectably  attended.  Not  long  aftex^ 
Mr.  Russell  and  myself  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Residency,  and  others  who  wished  to  see  the  Nizam,  proceeded 
to  the  palace;  where,  after  being  met  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  Ministers,  we  were  received  by  the  Nizam.  He  was,  it  is 
said,  unusually  afiable  and  talkative — ^though  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly talk  much.  To  what  this  might  be  attributed — I  mean 
his  uncommon  affitbility — I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  After 
xemaining  with  him  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  received 
our  leave,  and  came  away.  TJbe  gentlemen  who  were  intro- 
duced, presented  Nuzzurs ;  which  struck  me  as  an  imusual 
practice,  never  having  heard  of  such  at  any  native  Court  except 
the  £ing's.  The  style  of  the  Diurbar  and  the  dresses  of  the 
Court  were  plain;  the  palace  itself  not  grand.'' 


**  On  Sunday,  the  26th,  went  to  church  Afterwards  returned 
the  visit  of  tt^  oommanding  offioer,  Oolond  Boles,  iidio,  wil2i 
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^e  staff,  had  called  on  me  on  the  23rd.  Was  reoerved  in  the 
cantonmenlB  with  aalntes,  and  had  a  guard  of  the  gxenadier 
company  of  the  30th  N.  I.  drawn  np  ibor  me  at  the  oom- 
inandnig  offioer's.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  overdoing  of 
these  matters  at  Hyderabad;  and  was  therefore  pr^Mored  for  all 
the  honors  I  received.  The  aennoa  at  church  was  about 
Anrungadb^  Lord  CSieslerfield,  and  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  tert  of 
*  Vanity  of  vanitieSy  all  is  vanity/ 

*<  On  the  26th  November  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Minister, 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  and  dined  wi&  him.  He  has  a  q>lendid 
house,  fitted  np  at  great  cost  and  with  some  taste.  He  gave  ns 
an  excellent  dinner,  and  conducted  his  entertunment  in  very 
good  style,  I  am  not  in  favcMr  of  dining  with  people  who  can- 
not or  will  not  dine  vrilh  us;  and  only  went  on  this  occasion 
because  I  did  not  choose  to  make  difficulties  regar^ng  what 
had  been  customary  under  my  predecessors;  especially  as  I  had 
not  received  charge  of  the  Residency,  and  was  in  a  manner 
nndar  the  gnidance  of  Mr.  fiussell,  who  accompanied  me,  as 
did  also  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  Residency,  including  his 
party  and  mine. 

*'  Bajah  Chundoo-Lall  joined  us  after  dinner,  and  we  got  home 
about  half-past  ten,  having  been  entertained  with  a  nauteh. 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk's  manners  are  good.  Two  of  his  sons  are 
fine  boys.    Chundoo-Lall's  manners  are  also  good. 

<<  This  morning,  the  28th,  after  breakfast,  the  officers  of  the 
cantonments  of  Sekunderabad  and  Bolaurum  came  to  the 
Residency  to  be  introduced  to  me.  A  fine  body  of  officers. 
I  find  that  our  society  is  likely  to  consist  of  130  or  140  persons, 
including  ladies. 

"  On  the  evening  after  our  visit  to  the  prbcipal,  but  nominal. 
Minister,  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  we  paid  a  similar  one  to  the 
deputy,  but  real.  Minister,  Chundoo-LalL  The  house  and  the 
entertainment  were  not  less  splendid  than  on  the  preceding 
occasion;  indeed,  the  proftuion  of  costly  ornamental  fiimiture 
exceeded  everything  I  had  ever  before  seen.    In  addition  to  a 
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dinner,  nautch,  and  brilliant  illumination^  equal  to  those  at 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk's,  we  had  at  Chundoo-Lall's  a  display  of 
fireworks  and  gaslights. 

''  On  the  30th,  Russell  explained  to  me  the  several  forms  of 
aocounts  relating  to  the  Residency;  and  on  the  Ist  of  December 
delivered  over  charge  of  the  office. 

<'  13th  December. — Sent  Mr.  Sotheby  to  Rajah  Chundoo-Lall 
to  propose  the  gift  of  sixteen  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  purposes 
desired  by  the  Governor-General*  Mr.  Sotheby  reported,  on 
his  return,  that  the  Rajah  agreed  to  the  proposal.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  consent  of  the  Nizam  will  be  obtained  or 
not  Mr.  Sotheby  also  put  in  train  the  settlement  of  the  little 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  abolition  of  exemption 
of  duties  on  articles  proceeding  to  the  markets  of  our  canton- 
ments,  &c." 


''  Subsequently  to  the  13th,  I  again  sent  Mr.  Sotheby  to  Rajah 

*  This  requires  explanation.  As  one  "  His  Highness  the  Kizam,  con- 
ofthe  consequences  ofthe  great  events  templating  the  great  benefits  which 
touched  upon  in  the  last  dbapter,  and  he  has  reaped  from  the  late  militarsr 
the  partition  of  territory  which  they  operations,  in  the  security  of  his  do- 
had  JnTolved,  a  new  treaty  with  the  minions,  and  in  the  advantages  ac- 
Kizam  had  become  necessary.  This  cruing  to  his  revenue,  is  anxious  to 
treaty,  the  terms  of  which  had  been  manifest  his  sense  of  such  a  boon  by 
chiefly  arranged  by  Mr.  Russdl,  was  a  gratuitous  contribution.  In  this 
still  unconduded  when  Metcalfe  pro-  view  his  Highness  desires  that  he 
ceeded  to  Hyderabad.  The  opportu-  may  be  allowed  to  furnish  sixteen 
.  nlty  was  considered  by  tlie  statesmen  lakhs  of  rupees  (payable  at  the  rate 
of  Calcutta  a  good  one  for  the  ex-  of  four  laklis  yearly  till  the  amount 
traction  of  a  bonus  of  money  from  be  completed)  for  public  purposes 
the  Nizam;  and  it  was  suggested,  connected  with  the  city  of  Calcutta 
therefore,  that  an  article  should  be  or  its  vicinity  within  the  twenty- 
introduced  into  the  treaty  pledging  four  pergunnahs ;  on  the  condition 
the  Nizam  to  manifest  his  sense  <^  that  the  sum  shall  be  applied  in  such 
all  our  kindness  to  him  by  a  gra-  portions  and  for  such  objects  as  the 
tuitous  contribution  of  sixteen  lakhs  Governor-General  in  Council  may 
of  rupees  (160,000/.)  for  the  improve-  direct." 

ment  of  the  city  of  Calcutta.    Who  WeU  might  it  be  said  that  «Nizzy 

was  the  originator  of  this  suggestion  pays  for  all,"  when  he  vas  called  upon 

I  do  not  know;  but  Metcalfe  went  to  contribute  160,000/.  towards  the 

to  Hyderabad  carrying  with  him,  in  tanks  and  aqueducts  and  lamp-posts 

Lord  Hastings'  handwriting,  the  fol-  of  Calcutta, 
lowing  draft  of  the  proposed  article: 
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Cbimdoo-Lall  on  the  subject  of  the  sixteen  lakhs.  The  Rajah 
did  not  start  any  difficulty  on  the  subject,  but  proposed  that  I 
should  report  the  matter  to  Calcutta  as  settled,  and  engaged  on 
ills  part  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  Nizam,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ratification  from  Government.  To  this  I  objected,  and 
sent  Mr.  Sotheby  again  to  explain  that  the  Nizam's  consent 
must  be  obtained  before  I  could  report  the  matter  as  settled. 
It  should  have  been  mentioned  that  at  the  second  interview  of 
Mr.  Sotheby,  the  agreement  about  the  sixteen  lakhs  was  added, 
in  the  terms  prescribed  by  Lord  Hastings,  as  an  eleventh  article 
to  the  ten  before  settled  by  Mr.  Russell. 

''  On  the  day  after  Mr.  Sotheby's  third  mission,  the  Rajah 
reported  to  me  that  the  Nizam  had  cheerfully  assented  to  the 
arrangement,  and  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  matter  was 
so  settled.  I  sent  a  report  on  the  subject  to  Calcutta,  which 
will  be  found  on  the  records.* 

^'  Some  days  after  this  a  horrible  outrage  was  committed  by 
some  Arabs  in  the  service  of  Shums-ool-Omra.  An  Arab  had 
been  killed  in  a  drunken  fray.  The  Arabs,  the  next  day,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  house  of  a  Dukhanee  chief,  of  whose  party 
they  supposed  the  killer  to  be,  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  them.  It  appears  that  the  chief  offered  to  send 
him  to  the  Minister,  if  he  could  be  pointed  out;  but,  from  the 

♦  In  another  roemorandam  of  an  sttre.  "  We  hare  received,"  wrote 
intended  intenriev  with  the  Minister,  the  GoTernor-General,  ''from  the  Se- 
Metcalfe  says:  *'  Mem. — ^The  sixteen  cret  Committee  a  positive  injunction 
lakhs. — ^To  tell  the  Minister  that  I  not  to  urge  the  Kizam  to  a  contribu- 
have  reported  to  Government  upon  tion  of  sixteen  lakhs  of  rupees. 
this  subject;  and  that  I  am  sure  the  Therefore  you  must  drop  that  object 
Governor-General  will  be  much  gra-  entirely,  and  cancel  any  procedure 
tified  by  the  handsome  conduct  of  the  that  may  have  taken  place  respecting 
Nizam's  Government;  but  that  I  have  it.  The  Court's  instruction  proceeds 
also  some  reason  to  think  that  the  on  the  erroneous  intimations  previ- 
donation  will  be  declined,  which  I  shall  ously  transmitted  to  some  of  its  mem- 
be  glad  of,  for  the  financial  interests  hers  from  Calcutta.  It  all  turns  upon 
of  the  State."  And  he  was  right,  the  inconsistency  of  exacting  from 
The  donation  was  declined.  On  this  the  resources  of  the  State  such  a  sum 
very  13th  of  December,  Lord  Hastings  when  we  represent  its  finances  to  be 
was  writing  to  Metcalfe  that  the  embairassed  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
Home  Government  would  not  give  require  the  aid  of  a  British  house  of 
their  sanction  to  such  a  dubious  mea-  agency."— [JfS.  Correspondence.^ 
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outrageous  conduct  of  the  Arabs,  the  discussLon  ended  in  the 
desth  of  the  chief  and  some  othecs.  The  Minister  reported  the 
circumstance  to  me»  announcing  his  intention  to  punish  the 
guilty.  In  veply,  I  urged  him  to  persevere  in  this  intention, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Nizam's  GoT^nment  and  the  protection  of 
tiie  people,  llie  matter  ended  in  two  Arabs  being  shot  by 
their  own  brethren,  titer  a  sort  of  trial  by  jury,  and  twenty-five 
being  banished.  Some  people  say  that  the  men  executed  were 
not  the  real  offenders,  but  mere  slaves,  executed  by  the  Arabs 
to  appease  pubHc  opinion.  The  more  general  aooount  is,  that  they 
were  the  principal  actors  in  the  outrage— <ma  having  been  the 
murderer  of  the  Dukhaaee  chiefs  and  the  other  the  person  who  in- 
stigated the  Arabs  to  remain  at  the  house  when  they  were  will- 
ing to  come  away  peaceably.  The  result  is  not  quite  satisfiu^tory* 
The  Government  should  have  carried  on  the  investigation,  and 
inflicted  the  pimishment.  As  it  is,  the  business  has  been 
slurred  over,  having  been  left  to  the  Arabs,  many  of  whom 
were  the  ofl^ders." 


'*  On  Christmas-day  gave  a  dinner,  ball,  and  supper,  to  the 
society  of  Tlyderabad,  Sekunderabad,  and  Bolaurum." 

Of  the  general  state  of  the  Nizam's  country, 
Metcalfe  soon  began  to  derive  from  passing  events 
some  painful  experience.  Letters  came  in  from 
officers  of  the  Nizam's  contingent  employed  in  the 
provinces  exhibiting  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  lawless  condition  of  the  people : 

'*  A  letter  received  from  Lieutenant  Sutherland,*'  he  wrote 
in  his  journal,  "  dated  24th  December,  1820,  reporting  an  attack 
made  by  him  on  a  party  of  plunderers,  headed  by  a  person 
named  Solinga,  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  village  of 
Soolyali,  in  the  Talooka  of  Moory,  and  Pergunnah  of  Odgeer. 
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SoIingB,  it  appeals,  ib  a  kaown  character,  who  has  fer  some 
time  heen  in  rebellion  against  the  local  authorities.  Lienztaiant 
Sntheilaad  having  decoyed  a  connderable  number  of  this 
party  into  ihe  plain,  before  the  fort,  irfaich  is  only  sixty  yards 
square,  charged  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  A  number  of  match- 
lock men  -wko  came  out  to  their  assistance,  were  also  charged 
and  sabfed  by  Laeotaiant  SudierlaBd's  detachment,  consisting 
of  170  hone,  which  had  only  four  men  and  six  horses  wounded 
in  the  affidr.  Solinga  has  evacuatad  Soolyali,  and  fortified 
himself  in  Ooiegaon. 

^Another  letter  fimn  Lieuteaant  Sutherland  beforeGozegaon, 
requesting  a  reinforcement  of  tfae  oompanies  of  infiuitry  from 
SEy«kmbad,  which  has  been  dei^stdied.  Inlbrmation  received 
of  the  cholent  having  attacked  the  detadnnent  which  was  sent 
as  a  reinforcement  to  Lieutenant  Sutherland." 

Every  day  brought  the  Bffw  Eesident  some  fpesh 
proof  of  Uie  deeply-seated  disorders  of  the  Nizam's 
coimtry,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  interference 
in  the  concerns  of  a  territory  so  rent  and  distracted 
hy  internal  conynlsion.  But  it  was  necessary  that, 
in  the  Grst  infitanoCp  Metcal&  should  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  Nizam  and  his  Mioistera,  and 
obtam  from  the  latter,  or  rather  &Gm  Ghundoo-Lall, 
a  true  state  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
The  following  memoranda  for  his  journal  g;ive  a 
hrief  account  of  his  interviews  with  these  authorities, 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  measures  which  he  pur- 
posed to  recommend  for  the  reform  of  existing 
abases: 

'*  Jiemorandafor  Communications  io  Bc^ah  Chundoo-ZalL 
"  To  require  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure^  from 
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which  to  judge  of  their  relative  extent  and  the  financial  pros- 
pects of  the  Government. 

*'  To  require  a  statement  of  Ehalsa  lands,  revenues,  and 
management,  whether  under  &rmers  or  collectors^  or  any  other 
Xihss  of  managers. 

^*  To  require  a  statement  of  lands  in  Jagheer  Jaidad,  &c« 

"  To  require  a  statement  of  Jagheerdars  of  troops  supported 
by  Jaidad,  and  of  personal  Jagheers  to  commanders. 

'*  To  require  a  statement  of  pensioners,  with  the  revenues  or 
claims  on  account  of  which  pensions  have  been  granted. 

*'  To  explain  that  information  on  all  these  points  is  required 
as  a  necessary  foundation  for  improvement. 

''  The  statements  of  these  things,  which  no  doubt  already 
exist,  will  be  preferable  to  others  which  it  may  take  trouble  to 
prepare.  • 

^'  To  inquire  about  the  late  outrage  of  the  Arabs*  and  the 
measures  pursued  for  redress. 

*'  To  urge  the  Minister  to  discontinue  on  his  own  part,  and 
to  procure  the  discontinuance  on  the  part  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk, 
of  all  clandestine  allowances  to  servants,  &c.,  at  the  Residency. 
The  same  with  regard  to  firuits,  dinners,  &c.,  &c.,  sent  to  the 
Residency,  which  come  in  such  quantities  as  give  them  the 
appearance  of  regular  supplies  instead  of  being  merely  com- 
plimentary. 

^'  To  desire  the  Minister  not  to  give  ear  to  any  natives  who 
may  pretend  to  have  influence  with  me,  either  directly  or  cir- 
cuitously,  and  to  inform  him  that  I  shall  never  employ  natives 
in  any  communication  with  the  Nizam's  Government.  That 
ordinary  matters  will  be  discussed  as  at  present,  by  notes ; 
and  all  of  importance  either  personally  or  through  one  of  my 
assistants. 

'*  Districts  towards  the  Wurda — at  present  depopulated — ^the 
people  gone  to  the  Nagpore  country.  Propose  to  authorise 
Lieut.  Clark  to  give  them  a  general  guarantee  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  free  from  oppression  or  extortion  ;  the 
farmer  or  manager   subsequently  to   make  such   particular 
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engagements  with  them,  not  violating  their  general  guarantee^ 
as  may  be  expedient." 


"  On  the  1 7th  Januaiy  I  had  a  private  audience  of  the  Nizam , 
at  which  no  third  person  was  present.  My  object  was  to  give 
him  confidence  as  to  the  views  of  our  Government,  and  my 
personal  disposition.  The  manner  in  which  he  received  and 
replied  to  my  communications  was  gratifying;  and  he  seemed 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  meeting.  On  the  whole,  I  was 
much  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  visit;  though  a  paltry 
trick  was  played  in  a  point  of  etiquette,  unobserved  by  me  at 
the  time,  which  it  was  afterwards  necessary  to  notice  and  rectify. 
The  particulars  of  this  meeting  will  be  reported  officially  to 
Grovemment 

'^  Oh  Friday,  the  26th,  Bajah  Chundoo-Lall  paid  me  a  visit 
on  business,  and  remained  with  me  several  hours,  conversing  on 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued, 
on  which  he  spoke  very  plausibly  and  sensibly,  and  promised  to 
give  cordial  assistance  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  reform. 
He  brought  me  accounts,  which  I  had  called  for,  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  charges  of  the  Government ;  from  which,  if  they 
can  be  reUed  on,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  present  annual  defi- 
cit of  about  ten  lakhs.  If  the  deficit  do  not  exceed  this  amount, 
I  shall  not  despair  of  bringing  the  finances  of  the  Government 
into  proper  order  in  the  course  of  time,  either  by  ameliorations 
of  the  revenue,  or  by  reductions  of  the  expenditure,  or  the 
joint  operation  of  both.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  disposi- 
tion shown  by  the  Minister  at  this  conference. 

^'  This  visit  arose  out  of  my  declining  to  go  to  the  Minister  on 
the  old  footing.  It  was  customary  with  my  predecessor  to  visit 
the  Minister  on  business,  though  the  Minister  never  came  to 
him.  This  course  appearing  to  me  to  be  derogatory,  I  have 
hitherto  sent  one  of  my  assistants  on  business  to  the  Minister, 
instead  of  going  myself.  This  alone,  without  any  proposition 
on  my  part,  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  better 
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couise  ;  and  I  shall  bow,  without  scrapie,  Tisit  theMiinater  on 
business  as  he  will  also  come  to  me. 

'^  I  applied  to  the  Minister  for  accounts  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Grovemment.  These,  after  requesting  ddayfor 
time  to  prepare  them,  he  farought  to  me  in  detsdl.  From 
these  I  obserre  that  the  annual  expenditure  exceeds  the  income^ 
after  allowing  for  the  advantages  gained  by  his  Higfaness's 
share  of  the  conquests  of  the  late  war,  vat  the  amoont  of  about 
ten  lakhs. 

<^  The  measures  which  appear  to  me  to  be  moit  essenliailiA  the 
first  instance,  and  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  canj  into  e&ct 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Mizam's  GoTemment,  axe— 1st 
The  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Grorenmient  within 
its  income.  2nd.  A  general  settlement  of  the  land-reycnue  for 
a  term  of  five  years  on  the  principle  of  a  viUage  aetdement, 
including  arrangements  with  Hie  heads  of  villages  for  the  in* 
troduction  of  a  system  of  poHca  3rd«  The  supecintendence  of 
respectable  European  officers  of  the  Nizam's  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  pfeventing  oppreinoiL  and  breadh  of  faith  in  the 
districts  in  the  vicinity  of  their  respective  postSn." 

Having  thus  made  up  Iiis  mind  that  the  evils 
under  which  the  country  had  long  heen  g;roaiung 
could  he  removed  only  hy  the  exercise  of  efficient 
European  superintendence  ofvev  the  native  func- 
tionaries CTiployed  in  the  eocecutivB  duties  of  the 
internal  administration,  Metcalfe  at  once  ohtamed 
the  sanction  of  the  !Nizam's  Government  to  the 
measures  he  proposed,  and  lost  no  time  in  setting 
them  on  foot.  He  soon  found,  indeed,  that  the 
leisure  which  Mr.  Kussell  had  premised  him,  and 
which  at  one  time  he  had  promised  himself,  was  a 
mere  delusion.    ^  I  find  mj  time  as  mudi  occupied 
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here,"  he  wrote  to  James  Baillie  fiaser,*  ^^  as  at 
Calcatta  or  Ddhi,  though  leisure  was  one  of  tiie 
principal  objects  for  which  I  came.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced  that  want  of  leisure  is  a  constitutional  disease 
which  will  stick  by  me  to  the  grave,  and  that  it  does 
not  proceed  from,  excess  of  business  alone."  It  did 
not,  indeed,  proceed  so  much  from  excess  of  business 
as  from  the  conscientiousness  with  which  he  dis- 
diaarged  it.  Twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  said,  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  he  "  worked  like 
a  slare ;"  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  observersf  who 
erer  watched  his  proceedings,  said  of  him,  "  How 
he  finds  the  time  is  a  problem :  I  know  only  that  he 
is  never  in  a  hurry." 

He  soon  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  tour 
of  personal  inspec^on  through  the  outlying  districts. 
He  was  noi  one  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  reports  of 
others — ^to  study  the  condition  of  the  country  at  ease 
in  the  Besidency-House.  So,  having  handed  over 
to  his  Chief- Assistant  the  duties  of  the  Capital  and 
the  Court,  and  left  instructions^  for  his  guidance  in 
the  event  of  the  unexpected  demise  either  of  the 
Niaam  or  one  of  his  Ministers,  the  Resident  com- 

*  The  wen-known  author  of  '*  Tra-  diYulged  unleis  it  he  necessaxy  to 

f«b    in  Khoiassan,"  the  ''Enzzil-  cany  it  into  eflbct. 

baah,"  &c^  Ac    He  was  brother  of  '*  In  the  event  of  the   death  of 

William  Fnaer,  Metcalfe's  old  Assia-  Mooneer-ool-MooIk,  the  nomination  of 

taot  a  inoceasor  to  his  ofBce  should  he  pre- 

t  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield.  rented  altogether,  or  at  least  post- 

X  These  were  Tery  brief,  but  very  poned  to  my  return. 

diatiDCi.    Itwereworth  while  to  in-  **In  IheeTentoftlie  death  of  Qimi- 

sert  them:  doo-LaU,  his  duties  should  be  made 

**  Max. — In  the  erent  of  the  un-  over  to  Mooneer-ooI-Moolk  for  the 

ezpeeted  demise  of  the  Nizam,  his  time;  and  the  appointment  ef  a  sac- 

eldest  son,  Kaair-ool-dowlah,  to  sue-  cessor   to  Chnndoo-Lall   should   be 

oeed  him.  This  intentioa  is  not  to  be  postgooed  tiU  my  return." 
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menced  his  progress.  What  was  the  result  of  his 
first  visitation  may  be  set  forth  ia  his  own  language. 
It  is  clearly  described  in  the  following  private  letter : 

MR.  CHABLES  METCALFE  TO  MR.  OEORGE  8WINT0N. 

(«  Camp,  Dewalwarra,  June  14,  1821. 

"  My  DEAR  SwiNTON, — ^The  more  I  see  of  the  Nizam's 
country,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that,  without  our  interpo- 
sition, it  must  have  gone  to  utter  ruin,  and  that  the  measures 
which  have  been  lately  adopted  were  indispensably  necessary 
for  its  continued  existence  as  an  inhabited  territory.  As  it  is, 
the  deterioration  has  been  excessive,  and  the  richest  and  most 
easily  cultivated  soil  in  the  world  has  been  nearly  depopulated, 
chiefly  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Government.  It  will  require 
tender  nursing.  The  settlements  are  advancing.  The  moderate 
revenue,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  receive  in  many 
instances,  has  greatly  disappointed  the  Government,  which,  not 
convinced  by  the  depopulation  of  villages  in  consequence  of 
ruinous  extortion,  would  have  persisted  in  the  same  unprincipled 
course  until  the  rest  were  depopulated  also.  The  loss  of  revenue, 
if  confidence  be  established  by  the  settlement,  will  be  but  tem- 
porary. In  some  of  the  settlements  on  which  the  assessments 
for  the  first  year  are  the  lowest,  they  are  doubled  and  trebled, 
and  in  some  instances  quadrupled  and  quintrupled  in  the  period, 
generally  five  years,  for  which  the  settlements  are  concluded. 
Such  are  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  the  increase  where  it  occurs  to  that  extent^ 
the  assessments  for  the  first  year  having  been  made  uncommonly 
low  from  local  circumstances  afiecting  the  particular  cases. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  settlement,  one  measure  more,  and 
I  think  only  one,  will  be  necessary,  and  to  that  I  conceive  our 
interference  ought  to  be  limited.  We  must  preserve  a  check  on 
the  native  officers  of  the  Government,  to  provide  that  they  do 
not  violate  the  settlement ;  otherwise  they  certainly  will,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  better  that  it  had  never  been  concluded, 
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as  it  would  then,  by  giving  false  confidence,  furnish  the  means 
of  additional  extortion,  and  would  efiectually  destroy  the  very 
foundation  of  our  probable  success,  which  is  the  reliance  put  on 
our  &ith  and  guarantee.  I  therefore  propose,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Nizam's  Government,  to  employ  the  assistants  of  the 
Residency  and  some  of  the  best  qualified  of  the  Nizam's  officers 
in  different  divisions  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  for  the  purposes  of 
checking  oppression  and  violation  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  Government,  securing  adherence  to  settlementSi 
taking  cognisance  of  crimes,  and  looking  after  the  police, 
especially  on  the  frontiers,  on  which  point  I  receive  continual 
complaints  from  the  neighbouring  Governments.  These  officers 
should  take  no  part  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  nor  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  country.  Neither  should  the 
farms  of  the  Nizam's  Government  be  invaded.  The  officers 
should  not  have  any  peculiar  official  designation,  founded  on 
their  duties,  lest  it  should  be  considered  as  a  partial  introduction 
of  our  rule  ;  and  if  at  any  time,  from  good  schooling  or  rare 
goodness,  there  should  be  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  a  dis* 
trict  could  be  managed  safely  without  such  a  check,  I  should 
think  it  a  duty  to  withdraw  the  officer  from  that  district,  though 
I  have  no  expectation,  I  confess,  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the 
case.  In  order  to  save  expense  to  the  Nizam's  Government, 
the  number  of  divisions  should  be  small — six  or  seven  in  all. 
This  would  make  each  of  them  very  extensive,  but  not,  I  hope, 
too  much  so  for  the  performance  of  the  duty. '  They  ought  to 
be  continually  in  motion  (the  officers,  I  mean),  and  the  Resident 
ought  to  be  frequently  in  motion  also,  to  observe  the  state  of 
the  several  divisions.  I  hope  that  this  measure  will  be  ap- 
proved, for  on  it  all  my  hopes  of  successful  reform  in  the  Nizam's 
country  are  built.  Without  it  they  will  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  of  preserving  the  Nizam's 
Grovemment  in  all  its  parts  entire,  with  the  addition  of  the 
check  of  European  integrity,  which  can  at  any  time  be  re- 
moved without  damaging  any  other  part  of  the  edifice,  if  at 
any  time  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  Nizam's  officers  were 
VOL.  n.  D 
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allowed  to  go  on  without  some  such  check,  it  would  soon 
end,  I  think,  in  our  being  compelled  to  take  the  country 
entirely  into  our  own  hands.  As  most  of  the  officers  so 
employed  would  be  already  in  the  receipt  of  pay  in  the  Nizam's 
service,  the  Nizam's  Govenunent  would  only  have  to  make 
such  an  addition  as  might  be  thought  suitable  to  the  incieaaed 
importance  and  labor  of  their  duties.  The  allowances  of  the 
superintendents  in  the  Nagpore  territoiy,  or  of  the  assistants  in 
ihe  Delhi  territory,  might  be  taken  as  a  model,  and,  after  cal« 
oulatingwhat  the  gentlemen  so  employed  already  reodve,  either 
as  officers  in  the  Nizam's  service,  or  assistants  to  the  Besident,  or 
itgent  at  Aurungabad  (for  the  latter,  I  think,  is  pointed  out  by 
his  local  situation  as  one  of  them,  if  he  would  like  the  duties), 
the  difference  might  be  made  up  from  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment, which  would  be  the  cheapest  way  for  him  in  which  the 
business  could  be  done. 

'<  I  mentioned,  I  think,  in  an  official  despatch  that  ninety 
villages  had  been  repeopled  in  one  district.  Since  then  the 
number  has  increased  to  300,  and  this  must  now  be  within  the 
mark,  for  it  is  a  period  of  two  months  since  I  received  the 
report.  Two  days  ago  I  received  intelligence  of  the  settlement 
of  forty-five  waste  and  deserted  villages  in  another  district, 
which  will  be  repeopled  on  the  assurance  of  this  settlement 
Some  of  the  original  cultivators  have  retamed  &om  so  great  a 
distance  as  Bombay,  and  the  rest  are  returning  firom  the  several 
countries  to  which  they  had  emigrated.  I  mention  this  as  the 
result  of  confidence  in  European  character  and  interference. 
Were  these  to  be  entirely  withdrawn,  the  country  would  either 
revert  to  its  former  state  of  galloping  consumption,  or  its  pro- 
gress to  dissolution  would  be  accelerated  evai  more  rapidly  by 
the  violence  of  reaction.  I  have  troubled  you  with  a  long 
letter,  but  the  &te  of  millions  hangs  on  the  result. 

^*  Yours  most  sincerely, 

**C.  T.  Metcalfe. 

'*  I  shall  be  at  Ellichpoor  to-morrow,  and  at  Aurungabad  in 
the  b^inning  of  July.^ 
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This  first  excursion  in  the  Hyderabad  conntiy 
greatly  strengthened  Metcalfe's  previous  convictions 
that  only  by  the  active  intervention  of  British  au- 
thority could  he  hope  to  mitigate  such  deeply- 
seated  disorders  as  he  saw  everywhere  around  hini. 
The  country/*  he  wrote  officially  to  Government, 
through  which  I  have  passed  in  my  tour  com- 
menced in  April,  has  everywhere  exhibited  the  most 
striking  features  of  decay  and  depopulation;  and 
completely  evinced  the  necessity  of  the  interposition 
of  the  influence  of  our  Government  for  the  prevention 
of  utter  ruin/*  Under  this  conviction  he  set  bravely 
to  work ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  was  able 
thus  to  report  the  first  success  of  his  measures : 

^*  I  am  now  on  mj  return  to  Hyderabad,  after  witnessing  the 
accomplishment  almost  to  completion  of  the  primary  objects 
which  called  me  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dominions. 
The  settlement  and  limitation  of  the  land-revenue  for  terms  of 
years  hare  been  effected  for  the  most  part  in  the  districts  north 
of  the  Godaveiy,  and  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
western  frontier  southward  of  that  river.  The  gentlemen 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  in  different  divisions  of  the 
territory — ^namely,  my  assistant,  Mr.  R.  Wells,  and  Major 
Seyer  and  Captain  J.  Sutherland  of  the  Nizam's  service^  per- 
formed the  duties  assigned  to  them  with  the  greatest  zeal, 

ability,  and  judgment The  measure   carried  into 

effect  by  these  gentlemen  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  Nizam's  dominions,  promises  the  most  favorable  result. 
It  has  been  received  by  the  ctdtivator  with  manifest  satisfaction, 
clouded  only  by  a  dread  that  tiie  systematic  bad  faitii  of  tiie 
Nizam's  Gh)vemment  may  render  nugatory  the  benefits  of  the 
arrangement.    It  has  had  the  ostensible  support  and  co-opera- 

d2 
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tion  of  the  Government,  without  which  it  could  not  have 
succeeded." 

But  it  was  apparent  to  Metcalfe  that  this  support 
was  only  ostensible.  The  sufferings  of  the  many 
had  been  so  profitable  to  the  few — ^the  rapacity  of 
the  Minister  and  his  underUngs  had  so  long  been 
glutted — ^that  this  wholesome  restraint  upon  their 
greed  was  irksome  to  them,  and  they  secretly  en- 
deayored  to  baffle  measures  which  outwardly  they 
were  compelled  to  support.  All  this  Metcalfe  saw 
plainly  enough ;  but  it  only  stimulated  his  energies 
and  roused  him  to  greater  vigilance.  The  success 
of  these  great  ameliorative  effects,  perseveringly  and 
consistently  persisted  in  by  the  Besident,  is  a  great 
fact  not  to  be  questioned.  "  No  sooner  had  Govern- 
ment,'' writes  one  who  saw  the  effect  of  these  mea- 
sures with  his  own  eyes,*  "commenced  the  good 
work  of  inquiring  into  the  rights  of  the  people, 
thought  of  redressing  their  grieyances,  and  fixed 
the  extent  of  their  own  demands  on  them,  than  the 
country  was  restored  to  comparatiye  tranquillity. 
Men  began  to  feel  secure  of  reaping  a  return  pro- 
portioned to  their  exertions,  and  industry  took  the 
place  of  rapine  and  sloth."  In  fact,  the  work  of  re- 
generation had  commenced.  There  was  hope  still 
for  Hyderabad. 

The  system  under  the  operation  of  which  Metcalfe 
looked  for  these  good  results  has  been  sufficiently 
explained  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Swinton.  It  was  a 
system  of  pure   natiye   agency  amder    European 

*  The  late  Colonel  (then  Captftin)  J.  BatherUmd. 
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superintendence.  The  superintendents  did  not  in- 
terfere in  the  executive  details,  but  exercised  a  pre- 
siding influence  over  the  general  administration  both 
of  Revenue  and  Justice.  Under  this  system,  those 
village  settlements  which  Metcalfe  had  found  so 
beneficial  to  the  people  in  the  Delhi  territories,  were 
introduced,  and  with  excellent  results.  That  during 
the  period  of  Metcalfe's  residence  in  the  Deccan  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hyderabad  provinces  were  rescued 
firom  much  oppression — that  the  rights  of  the  agri- 
culturists were  more  clearly  defined — ^that  extortion 
was  cheeked — and  Justice  rendered  something  better 
than  a  mockery  is  not  to  be  denied.  He  did  not 
labor  in  vain.  His  best  reward  was  in  the  increased 
happiness  of  the  people — but  the  commendations  of 
the  Grovemment,  ever  so  dear  to  him,  were  not  with- 
held.* It  was  said  afterwards,  when  there  was  an 
object  in  the  distortion  of  the  truth,  that  Metcalfe 
had  been  guilty  of  improper  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Nizam's  Government.  But  the 
system  was  not  his  system.  He  found  it  in  opera- 
tion. He  only  gave  it  greater  and  more  beneficial 
effect. 

But  there  were  those  whose  interest  it  was  to 
misrepresent,  if  they  could  not  nullify  his  measures. 
And  he  had  need  of  all  his  resolution.  It  was  with 
a  clear  insight  into  the  difficulties  which  beset  Met- 
calfe's ameliorative  progress  that  his  old  Mend  and 

*  Lord  Hastings  wrote  to  him  in  fort  of  the  Nizam's  territories.    I  feel 

Apri^  18SI:  '*Let  me  take  the  op-  keenly  the  duty  of  rendering  our  in- 

pcrtuntty,  my  dear  sir,  of  saying  to  fiuence  so  henefidal,  and  I  thank  you 

yon  how  gratii^ng  the  prospects  are  sincerely  for  the  generous  energy  with 

which  you  hold  forth  respecting  the  which  you  prosecute  the  purpose."— 

impioTements  in  cultiTation  and  com-  [MS,  Ccrrespondence.'] 
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master.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  wrote  to  him  at  this  time 
the  following  high-toned  words  of  encouragement : 

<<  Eyezy  step  you  take  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
country  will  be  misrepresented  by  fellows  who  have  objects  as 
incompatible  with  public  virtue  and  good  government  as  dark- 
ness is  with  light.  That  these  men  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
or  write  upon  subjects  such  as  you  discuss  and  manage  is 
deplorable.  But  the  fisict  is  so  ;  and  though  the  circumstances 
in  which  you  are  placed  require  all  your  firmness^  recoUect  at 
the  same  time  they  call  for  all  your  caution  and  prudence,  and, 
above  all,  for  great  temper  and  patience.  These  qualities  I 
should  never  ask  you  to  exercise  in  any  extraordinary  degree 
for  selfish  views.  Were  your  personal  interests  alone  at  stake, 
I  know  you  might  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  an  offended  gentle- 
man and  a  high  public  officer.  But  you  have  a  more  mo- 
mentous duty  to  perform.  You  have  to  fight  the  good  fight, 
and  to  stand  with  the  resolute  but  calm  feelings  such  a  cause 
must  inspire  against  all  spedes  of  attacks  that  artful  and  sordid 
men  can  make,  or  that  weak  and  prejudiced  men  can  support. 

I  am  quite  confident  in  your  ultimate  triumph,  though 

I  expect  that  you  will  have  great  vexation  and  annoyance.' 


>»• 


These  were  prophetic  utterances — ^the  vexation 
and  annoyance  were  close  at  hand,  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  was  not  far  hehind. 

*  M£Sm  Cormptmdefietm 
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CHAPTER  II. 

[WaO— 1825.] 

"  THE  FLTJNDEB  OF  THE  NI5BAM." 

Unanoes  of  the  Nizam — 'BeBidenej  Expeiuei — ^William  Palmer  and  Ck>.^— 
The  Sixty4aicfa  Loaa—Infliienoe  of  the  Honae— Sir  William  Rumbold^ 
Metcal&'s  Friendship  for  the  Partnera — ^Proposed  Financial  Arrangement 
—*  Correspondence  with  Lord  Hastings — Litrigoes  of  the  Honse^The 
Goremor-General  and  Mr.  Adam— Further '  Berelatlons — Beconciliatioa 
with  the  GoTemor-General— Discussions  in  England. 

Wbixst,  xmder  Metcalfe's  instructions  and  superin- 
tendence, the  subordinate  officers  upon  whom  he 
rdded  were  pushing  forward,  with  good  suooess,  these 
ameUoratiye  measures,  the  Resident  himself  was 
diligently  inquiring  into  the  financial  circunistances 
of  the  Nizam,  and  tracing  the  causes  of  that  chronic 
state  of  embarrassment  which  had  so  grievous  an 
effieet  on  the  prot^erity  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
his  fint  care,  on  entering  upon  his  new  duties,  to 
see  that  the  Residency  itself  was  entirdy  free  from 
the  reproach  of  increasing  the  unprofitable  expends 
ture  of  the  Nizam ;  and  at  one  of  his  first  interviews 
with  Chundoo-Lall  he  had  ''  urged  the  Minister  to 
diseoatimie  on  his  own  part,  and  to  procure  the  di&- 
cojitinuance  on  the  port  of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk,  of 
an  clandestine  allowanees  to  servants,  &c.,  at  the 


^ 
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Besidency ;  the  same  with  regard  to  fruits,  dinners, 
&c.,  &c.,  sent  to  the  Residency ,  which  came  in  such 
quantities  as  to  giye  them  the  appearance  of  regular 
supplies,  instead  of  heing  merely  complimentary.'' 
And  he  especially  ^^  desired  the  Minister  not  to  giro 
ear  to  any  natives  who  might  pretend  to  have  in- 
fluence with  him ;  and  informed  him  (Ohundoo-Lall) 
that  he  should  never  employ  natives  in  any  com- 
munications with  the  Nizam's  Government — that 
ordinary  matters  would  he  discussed  hy  notes — and 
all  of  importance  either  personally  or  through  one 
of  his  assistants."*  He  saw  clearly  the  importance 
of  putting  a  check  at  once  upon  every  description  of 
back-stairs  influence,  and  preventing  the  Nizam  or 
his  Ministers  from  being  fleeced  by  the  fathomless 
cunning  of  the  native  underlings  of  the  B/esiden<y . 
He  was  averse,  too,  to  any  of  those  convenient  ar- 
rangements which,  by  transferring  the  expenses  of 
oertain  parts  of  our  own  establishment  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Nizam,  lightened  our  own  burdens  at 
the  cost  of  our  ally ;  and  wherever  he  scented  a  job 
he  was  resolute  to  suppress  it.f 

*  Memoranda  for  Jimmai,  bgf  C  7.  following,  written  to  Mr.  Jenkins:— 

Metcalfe.  <"  Hyderabad,  March  23,  1821.— The 

t  Ifindamemorandnminliisband-  officer  of  the  escort  here  gets  a  wliack* 
writing,  written  soon  after  his  taking  ing  allowance  from  the  ^izam  in  liea 
possession  of  the  Besidency,  in  the  of  bazaar  profits,  and  I  have  not  in- 
following  words:— "  Febmaiy  13. —  terfered  with  it.  The  compromise 
Wrote  to  Secretary  in  Political  de-  which  I  make  with  myself  in  this 
partment  privately  to  apprise  QoYem-  matter  is,  that  I  will  pat  a  stop  to  it 
ment  that  oertain  expenses  at  the  whenerer  the  present  commander 
Residency,  amounting  to  1200  or  2000  may  gnlt.  It  is  not^  however,  with 
rupees  per  mensem,  were  defrayed  by  regard  to  the  oath  that  I  propose  thk, 
the  Nizam's  Goremment,  in  order  as  I  should  have  done  the  same  with- 
that  I  might  reoeire  orders  on  the  out  the  oath.  Indeed,  I  was  so  dis- 
fubject'*  His  private  letters,  written  satisfied  with  having  an  oath  imposed 
at  this  time,  also  touch  upon  the  on  our  line  as  a  security  for  our  good 
subject  of  these  payments.  See  the  conduct,  that  I  have,  I  fear,  treated 
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Bat  of  all  the  sources  of  the  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Nkam,  that  which  in  Metcalfe's  eyes 
seemed  to  call  most  obtrusively  for  tEe  consideration 
and  intervention  of  the  British  Besident,  was  the 
connexion  of  the  Hyderabad  Government  with  the 
great  mercantile  house  of  William  Palmer  and  Co. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  State  was  lying  prostrate 
and  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  English  money-lenders. 
In  the  preceding  chapter  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Hyderabad  Government 
first  became  the  debtors  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
extent  of  their  obligations.  Since  those  loans  had 
been  contracted,  a  new  arrangement  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  two  parties,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  a  gradual  liquidation  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  Nizam.  A  re-adjustment  of  the  business,  how- 
ever, had  become  expedient  upon  other  grounds.  In 
spite  of  the  immense  payments  of  interest,  the  claims 
of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  on  the  Hyderabad  Go- 
vernment were  increasing ;  and  the  members  of  the 
House  were  not  without  a  hope  that,  by  placing  the 
transaction  altogether  on  a  new  footing,  seemingly 

H  with  too  much  neglect,  and  hare  ten.  It  was  neoesaary  to  check  this, 
merely  regulated  my  conduct  by  the  and  the  best  way  was  to  prohibit  it 
■ame  rules  which  guided  me  in  my  m  toto;  but  common  enaums  to  ser- 
former  situation  at  DelhL  Fruits  rants,  such  as  we  giro  to  those  of 
and  flowers — though,  to  avoid  what  is  others,  I  should  not  think  afl^ted  by 
unpleasant,  I  discourage  the  sending  the  oath— thoagh  I  object  to  them, 
of  them  as  much  as  possible— I  con-  for  the  reasons  before  stated.  Some 
aider  as  quite  excluded  from  the  expenses  of  the  Residency  here,  such 
bonds  of  the  oath,  and  have  no  hesi-  as  repairs  of  the  house,  &c,  establish- 
tation  on  that  score  as  to  accepting  ment  for  the  garden  and  grounds, 
tiiem.  Presents  to  serrants  I  dis-  with  some  others,  haye  been  hitherto 
oounige  also;  and,  if  I  am  not  de-  borne  by  the  Nizam's  GoTemment. 
ceiTed^  have  stopped  entirely.  There  I  hare  reported  particulars  privately 
were  some  bad  habits  here  in  that  to  Government,  and  they  will  be  re- 
respect,  and  the  Sesiden<7  servants  gulated  differently  in  future." 
got  vastly  too  much  from  the  Minis- 
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more  adyantageoTis  to  the  Nizam,  a  guarantee  might 
he  ohtained  from  the  British-Indiaa  Govemment  for 
the  xepayment  of  the  entire  adyance.*  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1830  the  loan  was  negotiated.  The 
amount  adyanoed  was  sixty  lakhs  of  rupees,  ex 
600,0002.,  to  he  paid  within  six  years.  For  this  ao^ 
oommodation  the  Nizam's  Goyenmient  were  to  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent.,  seemingly  a  re* 
duction  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  old  adyances.  But 
the  reduction  was  no  more  than  a  sham.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  nominal  adyance  the  horrowers 
were  to  pay  a  honus  of  ei^t  lakhs  of  rupees.  The 
whole  business  of  the  loan  Metcalfe  subsequently 
described  as  ^^a  fiction."  There  was  notldng  of 
reality  about  it.t 

Of  the  terms  of  this  loan  the  partners  of  the  House 
were  naturally  anxious  to  keep  the  Gh>yen]mieiit  in 
ignorance.  Metcalfe  was  at  this  time  Political 
Secretary;  and  not  only  did  all  the  official  corr&- 


*  See  Mfltcrife's  own  Teirionof  tiie  wtshee^  provided  that  amagemeoti 

stoiy,  written  some  years  afterwardfl:  were  made  for  repayment  within  a 

—  *<They  (the  House)  fbnnd  their  certain  nimiher  of  years,  and  that 

claims  on  the  Nizam's  GoYemment  in-  the  whole  transaction  were  gnaran- 

creasing^notwithstandingthe  immense  teed    hy   the   British   GoTemmont. 

iune  which  were  pooring  in  on  aoooimt  The   airangeaMots    fhr   iqMjfmenl 

of  interest;  and  their  great  object  was  were  made^  and  the  sanetioB  of  the 

ta  obtain  the  gnarantee  of  the  British  Biitiih  GoYcnnBeiil  waa   nbtniand^ 

Oo?emment  ftnr  the  whde  of  the  with  which  the  Hovae  were  oUiffsd 

debt  due  to  them  by  the  Kmua'a  to  be  conteat,  as  a  gparaotae  taM 

Minister.     In  order   to   aooomplish  not  be  granted." — [iravfe  w  Camaeiif 

tUa  purpose,  a  statement  waa  tran^iBd  by  Sir  C  T.Meteaffk,  DecemUr  11, 

op  of  the  desire  of  the  Nlaam's  Qc-  1828.] 

fermaept  to  pay  off  other  debts,  and  f  '*  To  this  pretended  nzty-lakh 

effect    Tarions   beneficent    arrange-  kwny  which  was  a  mere  flctioii»  aU 

mentSy  for  whldi   a  loan  of  sixty  the  old  debt  was  traaateied;  and  so 

lakhs  was  reqouned.    This  statement,  amch  being  apparently  seeored  bgp 

according  to  preTions  arrangement,  the  arrangement  oondnded,  the  Boose 

was  addressed  by  tiM  MinlsCer  to  the  went  on  with  coaidenee  tending  afiash 

Besident    The  Uonse  prafessed  their  at  their  usual  rate  of  interest^  abore 

readhiess    to  meet    the    Minister's  85  per  oant.*'— [/UdL] 
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spoadence  with  Goyemment  lelstiTe  to  the  S]xty-> 
lakh  Loan  peas  through  hia  hands,  but  a  eonsi- 
derable  faaiden  of  piiTate  eorrespondeooe  regardbig 
it  was  also  entailed  upoa  him.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  House»  of  whom  more  particular  mention  will 
presently  be  made,  wrote  priyatelj  to  Metcalfe  in 
July,  asking  him  to  exert  his  influence  to  silence 
inquiry.  '^I  find/'  he  said,  <^that  there  is  a  dia- 
eossion  in  Council  about  our  loan,  and  that  the 
rate  of  interest  ia  required.  What  can  the  Goyem- 
ment  care  whether  the  arrangement  be  moce  or 
less  benriScial  to  us,  provided  it  bestows  upon  the 
Nizam's  GoTemment  the  great  advantages  that 
have  been  held  out  P  If  our  loan  has  the  effect  of 
liberating  the  Minister  firom  all  his  debts  in  five  osr 
SLx  years^  and  that  in  the  nraan  time  the  revenue  is 
actually  increased,  8urd.y  those  who  suggest  the 
means  dt  so  desirable  an  arrangement  ou^t  to  be 
allowed  some  advantage.  But  for  us  this  could 
never  have  been  settled ;  and  if  we  made  millions  by 
it^  the  result  were  the  same.  No  one  need  object 
to  us."*  This  reasoning  did  not  satisfy  Metcalfe. 
Nor  was  he  pleased  with  the  motive  given  for  the 
secresy — ^the  hope  of  keeping  matters  quiet  at  home. 
There  was  truth,  however,  in  the  assertion,  that 
''what  is  very  low  interest  at  Hyderabad  would 
soundvery  high  at  home."  The  reader  must  not  mea- 
sure the  exorbitancy  of  William  Palmer's  demands 
according  to  the  Bank  of  England's  rates  of  discount, 
even  in  the  midst  of  an  European  war.  In  obe- 
dimce  to  the  requirements  of  Govenmient,  the  rate 
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of  interest  demanded  by  the  House  was  declared. 
"  But  the  grant  of  the  bonus** — to  use  Metcalfe's 
words — '^  on  the  pretended  loan  was  concealed  &om 
the  British  Goremment  in  the  same  spirit  of 
fraudulent  deception  that  characterised  the  whole 
transaction.  The  sanction  given  by  the  British 
Goyemment  to  this  fictitious  loan  was  represented 
and  omderstood  by  many  to  be  a  guarantee ;  and  the 
number  of  European  officers  who  entrusted  theur 
property  to  the  House  was  increased.  The  House 
received  money  at  12  per  cent.,  and  lent  to  the 
Nizam's  Government  and  to  individuals  at  25. 
Their  business  was  almost  confined  to  this  traffic, 
and  to  the  supply  of  costly  articles  to  the  Ministers 
and  others  at  the  Nizam's  Court,  all  other  branches 
of  their  concern  being  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  books,  &om  the 
immense  interest  which  they  charged,  seemed  to  be 
boundless,  and  the  actual  influx  of  cash,  from  the 
remittances  of  constituents  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
payments  of  the  Nizam*s  Government  on  the  other, 
was  such  as  to  supply  the  most  wasteful  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  and  was 
nevertheless  overflowing.*** 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  capitalists  to  pay 
one  rate  of  interest  on  money  received,  and  to  charge 
another  on  money  advanced.  There  is  not  a  Banking 
or  Agency  House  in  England  or  India  that  does  not 
carry  on  its  business  upon  this  intelligible  principle. 
It  was  not  of  this,  therefore,  that  Metcalfe  com- 
plained. Needy  Governments,  like  needy  individuals, 

*  MmtUe  of  Sir  CharUt  MetcaJ/e^  ut  supra. 
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must  pay  for  money  when  they  want  it.  But  the 
new  Resident  saw  with  painful  distinctness  that 
there  were  other  than  commercial  considerations 
inyolred  in  these  transactions.  The  question  had, 
indeed,  hecoma  a  political  question.  The  Hou86  of 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  had,  in  fact,  usurped  the 
government  of  Hyderabad.  They  were  fast  becom- 
ing all-powerfal  in  the  State.  "  Of  the  power  which 
the  House  acquired  in  the  Nizam's  territories,"  wrote 
Metcalfe,  some  years  afterwards,  "partly  by  the 
actual  influence  of  the  partners  over  the  Minister, 
and  partly  by  their  reputed  influence  with  the  British 
Government,  no  conception  can  be  formed  by  those 
who  did  not  witness  its  operation.  The  House  was 
armed  with  the  double  authority  of  the  British  and 
Mogul  Governments,  and  nothing  could  withstand 
it.  Its  power  was  at  its  climax  when  the  new  Be- 
sident  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  its  members  were 
making  rapid  strides  towards  the  entire  possession 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country."* 

How  this  extraordiQary  influence  was  acquired 
may  be  briefly  stated.  It  was  not  merely  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sturdy  creditor  over  a  struggling  debtor 
— ^it  was  an  influence  derived  from  extraneous 
sources;  the  growth  of  an  accident.  One  of  the 
partners  of  the  House  was  Sir  William  Bumbold. 
This  gentleman  had  married  a  ward  of  the  Governor- 
General,  and  had  accompanied  his  Lordship  to  India 
with  the  not  very  rare  or  unintelligible  design  of 
making  as  much  money  as  he  could.  He  had 
passed  the  age  at  which  the  foot  can  be  placed  on 
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the  loifrest  step  of  the  ladder  of  o£Blcial  promotioii, 
and  80^  with  the  aid  of  his  Mend,  he  had  endea- 
vored to  make  for  himself  a  shorter  cat  to  fortune. 
MetcalfB  said  of  him,  that  he  vent  out  *^to  make  a 
large  and  rapid  fortune  in  the  style  of  the  old  time, 
by  other  means  than  his  own  personal  labor.''  ^'  He 
soon  found  that  the  British  territories  did  not  yield 
a  harvest  of  the  kind  which  he  sought.  He  there- 
fore visited  the  Courts  where  British  influence  was 
then  most  predominant,  and  wealth  supposed  to 
flow  most  freely,  in  search  of  it.  He  included  Delhi, 
Lucknow,  Hysore,  and  Hyderabad,  in  his  extensive 
progress.  Delhi  was  a  barren  waste  for  his  pur- 
poses. Mysore  did  not  offer  any  enticing  prospect. 
The  dioice  lay  between  Luckaow  and  Hyderabad. 
There  was  a  scheme  for  his  settling  at  Lucknow ; 
but  either  that  Mled,  or  the  temptations  of  Hydera- 
bad were  more  powerful ;  and  this  was  the  place  on 

which  he  finally  pounced He  was  just 

the  man  for  the  concern ;  and  the  concern  was  just 
the  thing  for  him.  He  joined  it;  and  brought  with 
him  the  influence  to  be  derived  from  the  reputed 
support  of  the  Govemor-G^ieral."* 

It  was  not  possible,  indeedi  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  The  natives  of  India,  who  understand 
the  nature  of  back-stairs  influence  as  well  as  any 
people  in  the  world,  could  not  believe  that  one, 
whom  th^  regarded  as  the  son-in-law  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, was  not  a  person  of  prodigious  in- 
fluence and  importance,  competent  to  employ  the 
great  engine  of  British  authority  as  he  would  in  the 
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affidrsof  Hyderabad.  The  Houbo,  indeed,  had 
60  ideatified  in  men's  minds  with  fhe  British  Go* 
Tenmient,  that  evea  in  remote  districts,  where  the 
cabals  of  the  capital  were  but  little  known,  it  was 
said  that  ^e  leirenue  which  they  paid  on  account  of 
the  lands  assigned  to  William  Pahner  and  Co.  was 
paid  into  the  British  treasmy.  Gradually,  indeed, 
th«e  had  grown  up  in  the  Deocan  a  power  greatw 
than  the  Nizam — greater  than  the  British  Besident 
— greater  than  the  Governor-General  of  India.  It 
was  the  belief  of  the  Minister  that  so  long  as  he  had 
the  House  cm  his  side,  the  support  of  the  Besident 
was  of  comparatiyely  slight  importance.  To  secure 
this,  large  sums  of  money  in  the  shape  of  annual 
allowances  were  paid  to  members  of  the  firm,  or 
their  near  xelatiYes.  Even  the  sons  of  Mr.  William 
Palmer,  boys  at  school  in  England,  grew,  under  this 
mighty  system  of  corruption,  into  stipendiaries  of 
ihe  Nizam.  If  the  stipends  were  not  paid,  they 
were  carried  to  account  in  the  books  of  the  firm  at 
an  interest  of  25  per  cent. ;  and  thus  increased  the 
erer-increasing  embarrassments  of  the  Nizam,  and 
rendered  difficult  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 

The  new  Resident  saw  all  this,  and  other  things 
of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken ;  and  the  contem- 
plation of  such  extortion  caused  him  acutest  pain. 
If  he  had  known  in  Calcutta  all  that  he  subsequently 
learnt  in  Hyderabad,  no  temptations  of  fame  or 
fortune — of  ease  or  dignity — ^would  hare  enticed  him 
into  that  hornet's  nest.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
sensibility,  of  a  most  affectionate  nature,  very  con- 
stant in  his  Mendships ;  one  whose  chief  happiness 
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was  derived  from  his  contemplation  of  the  happiness 
of  others.  If  the  principal  members  of  the  Hyder- 
abad House  had  been  utter  strangers  to  him,  he 
would  still  have  arrayed  himself  against  them  with 
extreme  reluctance ;  it  would  still  have  caused  him 
much  personal  suffering  to  incur  their  resentment 
by  restricting  their  gains.  But  it  happened  that 
the  men,  whose  ieareer  of  self-aggrandisement  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  check,  were  bound  to  him  by 
those  very  personal  ties  which,  with  a  man  of  Charles 
Metcalfe's  gentle,  loving  nature,  are  only  to  be  re- 
sisted by  painful  efforts  of  self-negation.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Palmer  was  the  brother  of  one  of  Metcalfe's 
oldest  friends.  An  unbroken  intimacy  of  twenty 
years'  duration  had  greatly  endeared  John  Palmer 
to  him,  and  he  had  gone  to  Hyderabad  prepared  to 
love  William  Palmer  for  his  brother's  sake,  and  had 
found  all  his  prepossessions  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  amiable  character  of  the  man  himself. 
To  Sir  William  Kumbold  he  was  bound  by  a  personal 
friendship  of  many  years.  He  had  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  gentleman  at  Delhi,  when,  as 
the  bearer  of  letters  of  introduction  from  John 
Adam  and  others.  Sir  William  had  presented  him- 
self to  the  S/Csident,  and  been  the  recipient  of  his 
unfailing  hospitality.  It  happened,  either  on  this 
first  or  another  visit  to  Delhi — I  do  not  know — ^that 
B/umbold  had  fallen  sick,  and  had  been  nursed  by 
Metcalfe  at  his  pleasant  residence  ia  the  Shalimar 
Gardens  as  tenderly  as  though  they  had  been  brothers. 
A  year  before  the  new  Resident's  departure  for  Hy- 
derabad they  had  renewed  their  personal  intercourse 
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in  Calcutta,  and  Bumbold  had  returned  to  his  family 
to  speak  gratefully  and  delightedly  of  Metcalfe's 
charming  "  cordiality  of  manner — the  same  as  it  used 
to  be  at  Delhi."  And  when  the  tidings  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  Hyderabad  reached  that  place,  there 
were  no  warmer  congratulations  than  those  which 
Metcalfe  received  from  the  Rumbolds  ;  unless  they 
were  those  which  came  from  another  partner — ^his 
old  friend  Dr.  Lambe. 

It  need  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  new  Resi- 
dent went  to  Hyderabad  with  no  personal  prejudices 
against  the  principal  members  of  the  great  Banking 
House.  All  his  prepossessions  were  in  their  favor ; 
and  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul  now  to  find  himself 
compelled  to  do  battle  against  men  with  whom  he 
would  fain  have  lived  in  habits  of  unclouded  friend- 
ship. "  I  rejoice,**  he  wrote  to  John  Palmer,  "  that 
your  health  has  been  perfectly  recruited  by  your 
late  trip.  Mine  is  very  good,  and  I  am  as  happy  as 
any  man  can  reasonably  expect  to  be ;  I  should  be 
perfectly  so,  were  it  not  for  one  thing  :  but  you  are 
the  last  person  whom  I  ought  to  trouble  on  this 
subject,  for  unconsciously  you  helped  to  create  the 
mischief  which  I  deplore.  Habits,  however,  of  old 
confidence  will  prevail — I  allude  to  the  plunder  of 
the  Nizam  by  William  Palmer  and  Co.,  in  league 
with  an  unprincipled  Minister.  I  do  not  object  to 
merchants  making  good  bargains  for  themselves. 
But  when  the  resources  of  the  State  are  sacrificed 
by  a  profligate  servant,  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  as  the  purchase  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Governor-General  through  the  influence 
of  an  individual,  it  is  bribery  in  the  most  horrible 

VOL.  II.  B 
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degree,  and  the  misery  of  it  will  be  long  felt  by  this 
Buffering  country.  Had  I  known  what  I  now  see 
before  I  quitted  Calcutta,  nothing  shoidd  ha^e  in* 
duced  me  to  come  here.  Being  here,  I  must  do  my 
duty,  and  make  myself  as  cheerful  as  I  can  be  in  a 
very  disagreeable  predicament."* 

That  Mr.  Secretary  Metcalfe  must  have  had  some 
knowledge,  even  in  Calcutta,  of  the  ill  effects  oi 
the  close  connexion  between  the  House  of  William 
Palmer  and  Co.  and  the  N izam'^  Goyemment,  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  But  until  he  himself  appeared  on 
the  scene,  he  had  no  just  conception  of  the  extent  of 
that  evil  influence.  He  knew  that  in  some  quarters 
there  waa  a  strong  feeling  against  the  House ;  but 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  fathom  the  cause  of  it. 
But  now  that  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  gigantic 
evil,  and  plainly  discerned  the  shape  thereof,  ''  the 
vague  sort  of  apprehension," f  of  which  he  had 
before  spoken,  loomed  before  him  as  a  palpable 
reaUty  to  be  steadfastly  encountered.  He  had  not 
been  many  weeks  settiied  in  the  Beaidency  before 
the  conyiction  forced  itself  on  his  mind  that  the 
safety  of  the  Nizam  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  Go- 
yemment could  be  maintained  only  by  rescuing  the 
former  from  the  gripe  of  the  English  money-lendera. 

*  Ckarles  Metcalfe  to  John  Palmer^  There  seems  to  be  a  yagae  sort  of 

Jamuary  29,   1822.   IfS.— This  let-  i^rehendon  of  the  oonaeqiienoes  of 

ter   wajB   written   in   reply  to    one  encouraging  an  European  House  of 

asking  the  Resident  to  procure  the  Agency  or  Commerce  in  Ihedommicms 

appointment  of  a  friend  to  the  Nizam's  of  a  natire  prince,  founded  on  trans- 

wUHeiy.  actions  wfaidi  hare  heretoforeoocurred 

t  He  had  written  to  SirWllliBm  elsewhere.    Bat  as  I  said  before,  Ido 

Bumbold  firam  Calcutta :  *'  I  must    not  clearly  comprehend  it 

tell  you  in  confidence  that  a  strong  There  is  nottiing  personal  in  tiie  fisd- 

jealousy  of  the  House   prerails   in  ing  I  am  satisfied;  and  I  expect  that 

some  quarters.    The  grounds  of  it  I  it  will  evaporate,  as  hitherto^  in  oeca- 

hare  ncTer  seen  well  defined;  and  I  sional  ebuUitions." 
do  not  wsfmi£  well  understand  them. 
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To  acoomplmh  this  great  object,  Metcalfe  now 
propoeed,  in  the  q^xring  of  1821,  to  open,  in  Cal* 
cutta^  a  six^per-cent.  loan  guaranteed  by  the  British 
Goremmeirt,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  this  loan  to 
pay  off  all  the  Nizam's  obligations  to  Palmer's 
House,  and  other  creditors.  The  proposal  was  made 
to  GknrenuQMnt  in  an  official  letter  ;*  but  before  he 
forwarded  it  to  Oalcuttfli,  the  Besident,  with  charac-i 
tedstie  manliness,  conmiunicated  his  intentions  to  the 
members  of  the  firm.  It  need  not  be  said  how  unwel- 
come was  the  annoanc^nent — ^the  announcement  of 
a  project  for  suddenly  blocking  up  that  short  road  to 
gjgaotic  wealth  wMdi  had  recently  been  opened  out 
before  them.  But  now  tibiat  the  great  danger 
threatened  tiiem,  they  encountered  it  with  consum- 
mate address.  Having  first  of  all  secured,  under 
the  worst  of  circomstances,  a  mitigation  of  the  evil, 
thjey  made  a  grand  effort  to  ward  it  off  altogether. 
They  represented  to  Metcalfe  that  as  the  sudden 
liquidation  of  the  loan  to  the  Nizam  would  inflict  a 
very  serious  injury  on  the  firm,  a  certain  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  they  would  sustain  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  made  to  them.  With  an  amount  of  good- 
naton  for  which  he  subsequenily  reproached  him- 
■df^  he  consented,  therefore,  to  introduce  into  the 
arrangement  a  clause  conferring  on  the  House  an 
additional  gratuity  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees,  f    Haying 

•.4|iri76,18Sl.^Tfai8leUeri8giTeii  fourteen  laklu,  or  140»000^  (besides 

in  tbe  ooOecfcion  of  Hjdembad  Pa-  interest  at  eighteen  per  cent.)  to  be 

pens  pnbMihed  l^  the  Gomptnj  in  diTided  among  the  partners,  as  the 

US4.  profits  of  the  sixty-Ukh  loan. 

t  lUdiig  with  tbe  eigfat-laUi  bonus 

E  2 
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accomplished  this  object — something  easy  to  fall 
back  upon — ^they  made  their  great  coup  in  advance. 
Metcalfe  had  consented  to  delay  the  despatch  of  his 
proposal  to  Government  whilst  he  discussed  it  with 
the  members  of  the  firm.  "  They  employed  the 
interval,"  said  Metcalfe,  "  in  communicating  with 
Calcutta  to  prevent  its  success,  and  succeeded  in 
their  object."  In  other  words,  Sir  William  Rum- 
bold  wrote  an  urgent  appeal  to  Lord  Hastings ;  and 
when  Metcalfe  subsequently  despatched  his  official 
letter  to  Calcutta,  it  never  elicited  an  answer. 

But  upon  the  receipt  of  Sir  William's  letter.  Lord 
Hastings  wrote  privately  to  Metcalfe,  reproaching 
him  for  not  having  made  some  preliminary  reference 
to  the  Gk)vemor-General.  "  You  assume,"  he  said, 
"  that  Government  will  guarantee  such  a  loan. 
Many  points  must  be  settled  before  I  can  agree  to 
such  a  step.  Not  long  ago  the  expediency  of  raising 
a  large  sum  here  for  the  Company,  at  four  per  cent., 
in  order  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  six-per-cent. 
debt,  was  strongly  pressed  upon  me.  I  rejected  the 
proposition  absolutely,  because  I  thought  it  a  cruel 
procedure  to  force  upon  the  bondholders  the  receipt 
of  their  capital  when  they  had  no  means  of  employ- 
ing it."*    But  if  large  bonuses  and  gratuities  had 


*  Lord  Hastmg$  to  Mr.   Metcalfe,  will  occasion  some  debate.     Tindall 

April  21,  1821.  —  [^MS,  Correspond'  has  struck  out  a  plan  for  buying  the 

ence.']— The  proposed  loan,  however,  Feish-cash  out  at  a  giren  number  of 

met  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  John  years'  purchase,  which  seems  a  good 

Adam  and  of  Sherer,  then  Accountant-  sdieme,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  followed 

General  *'Iam  much  pleased,"  wrote  up." — ICaleutta,  May  23, 1821.  MS,^ 

the  former,  *<  with  your  plan  of  a  loan  See  also  Minute  of  Mr.  Adam,  May 

for  the  Nizam,  and  it  meets  with  12, 1821,  published  in  the  Hyderabad 

Sherer^s  entire  approbation.    I  fear  it  Papers, 
is  not  so  well  relished  elsewhere,  and 
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been  offered  to  the  bondholders,  the  cruelty  would 
hare  been  less  obvious.  The  House  of  William 
Palmer  and  Co.  never  contended  that  the  Nizam  was 
not  entitled  to  pay  his  debts  whenever  he  pleased. 
On  this  point  Metcalfe  replied  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally— ^thus  stating  the  effects  on  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  Hyderabad  country  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  Nizam : 

**  A  serious  apprehension  that  the  Government  "will  not  be 
able  to  keep  its  engagements  with  W.  Palmer  and  Co.,  is  one  of 
the  motives  of  my  anxiety  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest. 
The  Nizam's  Government  has  for  a  long  time  struggled  on, 
mider  pecuniary  difficulties,  by  the  aid  of  extortion,  limited 
only  by  the  want  of  substance  to  supply  its  demands.  This  has 
necessarily  led  to  a  gradual  deterioration  of  revenue,  which  was 
rapidly  hastening  towards  a  crisis.  The  measures  now  in  pro- 
gress, not  only,  I  trust,  will  have  the  effect  of  checking  further 
decrease — ^they  have  also  a  natural  and,  I  confidently  believe, 
a  sure  tendency  towards  improvement  and  augmentation,  and 
eventually  to  an  incalculable  extent.  But  their  first  effect  will 
not  be  to  increase  the  Nizam's  revenue.  The  reform  must 
commence  by  the  Nizam's  Government  lowering  its  demand  to 
the  amount  which  the  country  in  its  present  depopulated  state 
can  yield,  without  entire  exhaustion  ;  and  I  much  fear  that  it 
may  not  have  the  means  of  fulfilling  its  engagements  to  Messrs. 
W.  Palmer  and  Co.,  in  which  case  the  accumulation  of  their 
demand,  at  its  very  high  rate  of  interest,  will  become  an  in* 
supportable  burden  to  die  State. 

"  Had  there  been  any  contract  between  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment and  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.,  binding  the  former,  for  a 
certain  time,  to  abandon  the  right  of  paying  its  debts  according 
to  its  power  to  do  so,  all  the  principles  which  I  profess  would 
have  precluded  me  from  proposing  any  arrangement  for  its  liqui- 
dation without  their  entire  concurrence ;  but  though  Messrs. 
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W.  Palmer  and  Co.  would  have  maintained  that  ground,  if  they 
could,  their  honorable  regard  for  veracity  induced  them  to  ac* 
knowledge  repeatedly  to  me  that  the  Nizam,  from  his  own  funds, 
might  justly  pay  off  the  whole  debt  in  a  day,  without  their 
having  any  right  to  complain;  and  all  that  they  could  allege 
against  payment  in  the  mode  suggested  by  me  was,  that  they 
were  secured  by  the  Nizam's  avarice  against  payment  from  hid 
private  treasury,  and  did  not  expect  it  from  any  other  quarter."* 

But  the  authority  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral  waa 
insuperable,  if  his  arguments  were  not ;  and  Met- 
calfe's proposals  were  silently  rqected.  So  fer,  8ir 
William  B/umbold  had  gained  his  point ;  but  he  had 
other  complaints  soon  to  prefer.  The  Besident  was 
not  a  very  ductile  Resident*  He  was  not  to  be 
made  either  a  tool  or  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  House.  So  Lord  Hastings  was 
assailed  with  representations  to  the  effect  that  the 
£rost  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  disfavor  was  nipping  the 
prosperity  of  William  Palmer  and  Co.  XTpon  this  the 
Governor-General  sate  down  and  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Besident : 

LORD  HASTINGS  TO  HB.  METCALFE. 

"  Calcutta,  August  27,  1821. 

«  Mr  DEAR  Sib, — A  letter  from  Sir  William  Rumbold, 
wliich  I  have  received  this  day,  mentions  the  heavy  losses  to 
which  the  House  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  has  been  subjected 
through  the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  country  of  your  being 
hostile  to  that  firm,  as  well  as  from  a  belief  current  at  Hydera- 
bad of  your  being  disposed  to  work  at  the  removal  of  Bajah 
Chundoo-Lall.  Any  ill-will  on  your  part  towards  the  House  of 
W,  Palmer  and  Co.  must  necessarily  be  an  idle  imagination. 

*  MS,  Comtpondmee, 
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And  I  am  sore  you  will  feel  no  less  pain  than  I  do  that  the 
appearancefi  whence  the  Shroffi  infezied  it  have  had  as  much 
efiect  as  could  have  flowed  from  the  real  existence  of  an  adverse 
sentiment.     I  will  confess  to  you  that,  when  you  knew  how 
much  contest  had  taken  place  in  Council  respecting  the  mode  of 
relieving  the  Nizam's  aflairs,  your  submitting  officially  a  propo- 
ation  on  that  subject  without  any  previous  communication  with 
me,  seemed  a  procedure  in  which  I  was  unaccountably  neglected. 
It  was  obvious  ^t,  should  any  particular  conceptions  of  policy 
OT  duty  forbid  my  adopting  your  plan,  the  inevitable  consequence 
would  be  the  renewal  of  a  vexatious  controversy,  originally 
brought  forward  firom  the  view  of  conveying  fallacious  im- 
pressions to  the  Court.     Such  conceptions  were  much  more 
than  possible  ;   they  were  highly  probable.    They,  in  fact, 
existed.    I  considered  the  guarantee,  which  was  the  basis  of 
your  project,   as  irreconcileable  to  just  expedience — ^to  the 
reooided  opinion  of  the  Court  in  a  parallel  case — ^and  to  law  ; 
portions  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  prevent  the  peevish  dis- 
CQflsion  that  was  to  be  anticipated.     This,  however,  is  not  the 
important  part  of  the  matter.      The  rumor  respecting  Rajah 
Chundoo-Lall,  coupled  with  the  depreciatory  language  which 
you  have  used  of  that  Minister,  alarms  me.     I  must  thence  not 
let  a  day  slip  in  observing  to  you  that  I  am  personally  pledged 
to  the  support  of  that  individual.     He  would  not  engage  in 
those  measures  of  reform  which  we  pressed  upon  him,  without 
a  special  assurance  that  he  should  be  upheld  by  the  British 
Government.    That  promise  was  notified   to  him  from  the 
Governor-General  in  Council;  and  the  Rajah,  in  a  becoming 
reliance  upon  it,  manfully  performed  his  part.     Thus  bound  to 
protect  him,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  profess  that  any  step  tend- 
ing to  render  our  plighted  faith  delusive  must  not  only  be  dis- 
avowed, but  decisively  ovCTruled  by  this  Government. 
"  I  have  the  honor,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be,  with  great  esteem, 
"  Tour  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  Hastings." 
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To  this  letter  Metcalfe  sent  back  a  reply,  manly  in 
its  tone,  vigorous  in  its  diction — ^altogether  worthy  of 
the  man.     I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  abridge  it  :* 

MB.  METCALFE    TO  LORD  HASTINGS. 

"  Aurungabad,  September,  1821. 
"  My  Lobd, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  Lord- 
ship's letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  written  in  consequence  of  one  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  Sir  William  Rumbold.  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
your  Lordship,  that  I  am  far  from  being  disposed  to  work  at 
the  removal  of  Rajah  Chundoo-Lall.  It  is  very  true  that  I 
think  ill,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  spirit  of  his  internal  ad* 
ministration — ^^that  I  groan  for  the  devastation  inflicted*  on  the 
country  by  his  merciless  extortions;  and  that  I  cannot  love  his 
heartless  recklessness  of  the  miseries  of  the  people  confided  to 
his  charge.  I  mourn  abo  for  the  reproach  attached  by  public 
opinion  to  the  British  Government,  as  if  it  countenanced  the 
criminalities  which  its  support  alone  has  given  him  the  strength 
to  practise;  but  it  has  never  yet  occurred  to  me  as  desirable,  all 
circumstances  considered,  that  he  should  be  removed.  His 
removal,  and  that  of  his  dependents,  abstractedly  would  no 
doubt  be  beneficial,  because  they  are  altogether  an  unprincipled 
set;  but  there  is  no  man  in  the  country,  not  one  that  I  know  of, 
who  could  be  recommended  as  his  successor.  There  is  no  one, 
perhaps,  who  would  be  more  facile  in  agreeing  to  those  plans  of 
reform,  the  execution  of  which  is  in  progress — ^notwithstanding 
the  underhand  counteraction  on  his  part,  of  which  I  am  sensible 
— ^no  one  who  would  look  up  to  us  more  for  support,  consequently 
no  one  more  in  our  interests — no  one  who  could  be  personally 
more  conciliating,  more  obliging,  more  ready  to  meet  our  wishes. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  has  rendered  us  essential  political  services, 
and  is  entitled  to  our  thankfulness  in  such  a  degree  as,  though 
the  connexion  has  its  disgrace,  would  most  probably  attach  dis* 

*  The  transcript  is  from  the  original  rough  draft  in  Metcalfe*!  hand- 
writing. 
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giace  also  to  our  abandonment  of  his  cause.    Further,  I  am  not 
sure  that  his  removal  would  be  an  easy  task,  even  were  I  autho- 
rised to  attempt  it ;  for  I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  Nizam 
would  apprehend  fresh  encroachments  from  the  success  of  the 
attempt,  and  set  himself  to  oppose  it.     Nothing  could  be  more 
impolitic  or  more  subversive  of  the  improvements  in  progress 
and  contemplation,  than  the  failure  of  such  an  attempt.    I 
mention  these  things  in  order  to  show  your  Lordship  that  I 
have  very  8u£Eicient  reasons  in  my  own  mind  against  the  forma* 
tionof  the  design  of  which  Sir  William  Rumbold  has  led  your 
Lordship  in  some  degree  to  credit  the  existence.     But  inde- 
pendently of  all  such  considerations,  I  was  aware  of  your  Lord- 
ship's disposition  to  support  Chundoo-Lall,  and  would  not  have 
attempted  anything  against  him  without  your  previous  sanction. 
'^  Respecting  the  other  point  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Rumbold,  my  reputed  hostility  to  the  firm  of  W.  Palmer  and 
Co.,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  for  I  know  not  whence  such  an 
idea  can  have  arisen.   Excepting  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  the  European 
partners  of  that  firm  were  my  friends  before  I  came  to  Hyder- 
abad.   Mr.  W.  Palmer's  brother,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  has  been 
my  much  esteemed  and  warm  friend  for  the  last  twenty  years; 
and  Mr.  William  Palmer  himself  is  one  of  those  men  so  ami- 
ably constituted  by  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  ever  so 
little  of  him  without  feeling  one's  regard  and  esteem  attracted. 
There  is  no  family  at  Hyderabad  with  which  I  have  so  much 
intercourse  as  Sir  William  Rumbold's.     Mr.  Lambe,  one  of  the 
partners,  accompanied  me  in. his  medical  capacity  as  acting-sur- 
geon of  the  Residency  during  my  tour  from  Hyderabad  to  this 
place,  and  in  every  respect  on  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
footing.     Since  I  came  to  this  place,  I  have  accepted  without 
hesitation  as  a  personal  favor  from  Mr.  Hastings  Palmer,  the 
head  of  the  branch  of  the  firm  established  at  this  place,  the  loan 
of  a  house  which  I  occupied  till  I  could  otherwise  accommodate 
myself.     I  may  add,  that  I  have  lately  given  my  assent  to  extra- 
ordinary exactions  proposed  by  the  Minister  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  that  firm  on  the  Government,  which 
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the  Minister  would  not  att^npt  mthout  my  concurrence.  All 
these  circumstances,  I  venture  to  say,  would  naturally  indicate 
to  the  public  mind  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  hostile;  and  I 
am  so  unconscious  of  any  appearances  that  could  have  justified, 
in  Shrofis  or  any  others,  an  inference  of  adverse  sentiment^  that, 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  presumption  of  disputing  the  ac- 
curacy of  Sir  William  Rumbold's  apprehension,  cm  a  point  on 
which  he  ought  to  be  so  well  infonned,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  such  an  impression;  to  ascribe  whatever 
losses  the  House  may  have  sustained  to  other  causes,  and  to  at- 
tribute Sir  William  Rumbold's  persuasion  on  the  subject  to 
artftil  misrepresentations  industriously  conveyed  to  him  for  pur* 
poses  distinct  from  the  concerns  or  interests  of  the  firm. 

^^  I  could  conscientiously  deny  the  e2dstence,  on  my  part^  of  a 
shadow  of  ill-will;  but  I  might  deceive  your  Lordship  were  I  to 
stop  here.  I  cannot*  help  entertaining  sentiments  r^arding  the 
transactions  of  that  firm,  which,  as  being  adverse  to  tiieir  own 
views  of  their  ^interests,  they  might  possibly  change  to  the 
account  of  ill-wilL  Those  sentiments  have  been  slow  in  growth, 
but  strengthen  as  I  see  more  of  the  state  of  afiaiis  in  this 
country.  I  lament  that  Messrs  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  have 
grasped  at  such  large  profits  in  their  negotiations  with  the 
Nizam's  Government  as  place  his  interests  and  theirs  in  direct 
opposition*  I  lament  that  they  have  succeeded  in  conveying 
to  your  Lordship's  mind  an  exaggerated  impression  of  services 
to  the  Nizam's  Government,  which  obtains  for  them  on  public 
grounds  your  Lordship's  support,  in  a  degree  to  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  others  to  be  entitled — support  which  for  any  ordi- 
nary mercantile  transactions  would  be  wholly  unnecessary.  I 
lament  that  they  are  so  sensible  or  fiinciful  of  their  weakness  on 
every  other  ground  as  to  be  drawing  on  your  Lordship's  per- 
sonal favor  on  every  occasion  in  which  they  apprehend  the 
most  distant  approach  of  danger,  extending  their  sensitiveness 
to  the  smallest  diminution,  from  whatever  cause,  of  their  imme- 
diate profits — ^thus  repeatedly  forcing  on  the  public  the  name  of 
your  Lordship  as  the  patron  of  their  transactions,  whilst  theae 
are  likened  by  the  world  in  general  to  former  pecuniary  deal- 
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ings  in  Oode  and  the  Gimatic.    I  lament  the  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  Rajah  Qiundoo-LaU,  because  it  tends  to  dxaw 
them  quite  out  of  their  sphere  of  merchantSy  and  make  them 
pdilical  partiaans.    It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  can  ulti- 
SEiately  be  beneficial  to  them.    I  lament  their  connexion  with 
some  of  the  most  profligate  and  rapacious  of  the  goyemors  of 
districts,  through  whom  their  character,  and  what  is  of  more 
eonsequence,  the  British  name,  become  involved  in  detestable 
acta  of  oppressiony  extortion^  and  atrocity.    I  lament  the  power 
winch  lliey  exercise  in  the  country,  through  their  influence  with 
the  MiBiater;  enfonsmg  payment  of  debts,  due  to  them  either 
originally  or  by  transfisr^  in  an  authoritative  manner  not  be- 
comzi^  their  mercantile  character  ;   acting  with  the  double 
Ibree  of  the  Nizam's  Gh>yemment  and  the  British  name.     I 
hmeut  the  continuance  of  their  loan  to  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment, because  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  its  finances  to 
diachaige  it*    I  lament  the  terms  of  the  loan,  because  I  think 
Ihem  exorbitant*    I  lament  the  concealment  of  the  actual  terms 
of  the  loan  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  the  delusive 
prospect  held  out  by  which  your  Lordship  was  led  to  conceive 
It  to  be  so  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Nizam's  Govern- 
ment  than  it  really  was.     I  lament  the  monopoly  established  in 
dieir  fiivor  by  the  sanction  and  virtual  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government,  becanse  it  deprives  the  Nizam's  Government  of 
the  power  of  going  into  the  European  money-market,  where, 
with  the  same  sanctbn,  it  might  borrow  money  at  less  than 
half  the  ntte  of  interest  which  it  pays  to  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Co. 
I  lament  the  political  influence  acquired  by  the  House  through 
the  supposed  countenance  of  your  Lordship  to  Sir  Wm.  Rum* 
bold,  because  it  tends  to  the  perversion  of  political  influence  for 
the  purposes  of  private  gain.    All  these  things  I  lament,  not 
only  because  they  are  in  themselves  evils,  but  because  they 
must  in  the  end  injure  the  firm  itself.     Lidividuals  of  it  may 
snatch  a  hasty  and  splendid  harvest,  if  they  do  not  care  for 
aiq^t  else,  but  the  firm  itself  cannot  continue  to  flourish  on 
such  a  pinnacle,  where  it  becomes  an  object  for  all  the  shafts  of 
envy,  hostility,  and  unjust  opposition,  as  well  as  just  objection. 
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'*  It  is  not  impossible  that  these  sentiments  might  be  con- 
sidered b^  the  members  of  the  firm  as  indications  of  ill-will; 
but  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  such  a  sentiment;   and  I  would 
gladly  challenge  the  production  of  any  appearances  whatever 
that  could  warrant  any  notion  of  its  existence.    The  opinions 
which  I  have  now  expressed  are  widely  different  from  those 
which  I  entertained  before  I  arrived  at  Hyderabad.    If  I  had 
thought  as  I  now  do  regarding  the  transactions  of  the  firm 
before  I  quitted  Calcutta,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  sponta- 
neously have  ventured  on  my  present  station;  for  I  might  then 
have  foreseen  the  predicament  in  which  I  should  be  entangled* 
But  having  undertaken  the  trust  confided  to  me   by  your 
Lordship,  and  entertaining,  as  I  now  do,  these  sentiments  as 
the  results  of  local  observation  and  conviction,  without  being 
sensible  of  any  improper  bias,  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging  my 
duty  in  submitting  them  to  your  Lordship  in  this  form.     Yet, 
my  Lord,  these  sentiments^  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  cause  any 
mischief  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W,  Palmer  and  Co.     I  am^  and 
shall  be,  their  constant  advocate  for  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Nizam's  Oovemment.    Even  the  plan  which  I  submitted 
for  its  relief  provides  a  splendid  compensation  for  the  firm,  and 
would  leave  them  much  larger  profits  than  can  possibly  have 
been  made  in  India  on  any  similar  venture  with  equal  risk  in 
the  same  period  of  time  ;  and  if  that  plan  is  rejected  by  your 
Lordship,  and  the  Nizam's  Government  cannot  otherwise  find 
the  means  of  extricating  itself,  it  will  remain  for  me  to  exhort 
it  to  maintain  good  faith,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  respect  to 
the  engagements  which  exist.     Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me,  even  if  I  have  the  power  to^  injure 
them,  which  is  very  doubtful.     I  rather  apprehend,  indeed, 
that  I  have  more  to  fear  from  them. 

^^  The  spirit  of  your  Lordship's  letter  has  filled  me  with 
grief  and  dismay. 

<*  I  grieve  to  find  that  in  an  act  in  which  I  felt  assured  that  I 
was  performing  an  imperative  duty  towards  the  Government, 
and  more  especially  towards  your  Lordship,  I  am  judged  by 
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your  Lordship  gnilty  of  personal  neglect.  I  despair  of  removing 
that  impresmon^  for  your  Lordship  would  not  lightly  receive  it, 
nor  easily  forego  it.  I  lament  its  existence  more  than  I  can 
express,  and  suffer  the  saddest  disappointment  at  such  a  termi- 
nation of  the  favorable  opinion  with  which  your  Lordship  once 
honored  me.  I  am  dismayed,  because  the  tone  of  your  Lord- 
ship's letter  implies  a  loss  of  confidence,  and  opens  to  my  view 
the  abyss  on  the  edge  of  which  I  stand.  My  situation  pe- 
culiarly needs  the  confidence  and  support  of  Government.  I 
have  to  wage  war  against  oppression,  corruption,  extortion,  and 
individual  interests  of  all  kinds,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Government  Supported  by  the  confidence  of  my  Government, 
I  have  no  iear  ;  but  without  it,  I  am  in  a  perilous  predicament. 
The  duties  of  my  station  are  more  undefined  than  those  of  any 
other.  Without  power  to  do  anything,  everything  must  be 
done  by  influence.  Odium  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  by  reform. 
Literests  of  all  kinds  will  be  roused  to  arms  to  oppose  the 
success  of  my  invidious  undertaking.  Why  has  it  prospered 
hitherto?  Why  does  it  now  promise  to  be  crowned  with 
ultimate  success?  Only,  my  Lord,  because  I  am  supposed  to 
possess  your  confidence  ;  because  I  am  supposed  to  act  in 
furtherance  of  your  deigns.  Let  those  suppositions  be  re- 
moved, and  my  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  this  op- 
pressed people  will  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Hollow,  indeed,  is  the 
ground  on  which  I  stand,  if  your  Lordship  is  disposed  to  receive 
prepossesdons  of  my  proceedings  and  intentions  from  a  gentle- 
man who  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  their  failure. 
Under  such  circumstances^  ample  integrity  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  save  one  from  disgrace.  One  must  not  only  be 
pure  in  intention,  but  faultless  in  execution  ;  and  there  must 
be  superadded  talents  to  ensure  success,  and  set  at  defiance 
accident  and  the  caprices  of  fortune,  which  I  am  sure  are  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  limited  capacity.  Sir  William  Rum- 
bold  has  placed  his  views  on  making  a  rapid  fortune  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nizam's  Government.  He  sees,  or  fancies^ 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  Nizam's  Government  must  lessen  his 
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profits.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  int^Eition  than  to  speak 
with  the  least  disrespect  of  Sir  William  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
he  cannot  be  a  disinterested  observer  of  courts.  He  has,  in  the 
present  instance^  prepossessed  your  Lordship  with  a  belief  of  my 
entertaining  designs  against  Chundoo-Lall^  which  I  have  never 
entertained.  On  Sir  William  Rumbold's  information^  your 
Lordship  has  judged  it  necessary  to  warn  me  that  any  step 
tending  to  render  our  plighted  faith  delusive  will  not  only  be 
disavowed,  but  decisively  overruled.  What  must  your  Lord- 
ship's opinion  have  been  of  me  before  you  would  have  com<- 
municated  your  pleasure  in  those  terms  ?  But  on  that  I  will 
not  presume  to  dwell.  If  your  Lordship  has  replied  to  the 
same  effect  to  Sir  William  Rumbold,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  will  notify  the  same  to  Rajah  Ghundoo-Lall, 
with  whom  I  shall  have  the  credit  of  designs  which  I  never 
entertained,  coupled  with  the  belief  that  those  designs  have  been 
overruled  through  the  report  and  influence  of  Sir  William 
Rumbold.  This,  and  everything  like  this,  must  tend  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  my  situation  ;  but  for  such  difficulties  alone  I 
do  not  much  care.  They  may  be  overcome,  and  I  hope  to  see 
even  Chundoo-Lall  himself  reformed.  My  duty  towards  every 
one  happens  to  be  the  same,  whether  towards  your  Lordship^ 
or  the  Nizam's  Grovemment,  or  Rajah  Chundoo-Lall,  or  W. 
Palmer  and  Co.,  it  is  a  clear  and  straightforward  course.  My 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  dangers  to  which  I  may  be  exposed, 
from  the  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation  of  the  self- 
interested;  but  I  shall  still  look  to  your  Lordship's  justice  and 
indulgence  as  a  shield  and  protection.  In  all  this,  what  most 
distresses  me  is  the  apparent  loss  of  your  Lordship's  confida&ce, 
and  that  pains  me  extremely ;  for  I  had  always  relied  on  its 
continuance  if  I  merited  it,  and  I  am  not  sensible  of  ever  having 
deserved  it  more  than  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  have 
fallen  to  my  lot  at  Hyderabad. 

''  I  am,  &c.,  &0., 

"O.  T.  Metoalpb," 
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After  aa  iBterval  of  between  two  and  three  monthB, 
this  noble  remonstrance  called  forth  the  following 
reply : 

LOBD  HASTINGS  TO  MB.  KETCALFE. 

<*  Gftlcatta,  December  9, 1821. 
"My  i>£AB  Sib, — ^Tour  answer  to  my  letter  respectiiig 
Chuidoo-Lall  ought  to  have  had  a  reply  long  ago.  But  I  was 
seduced  by  a  Tariety  of  heavy  tasks  into  procrastination;  and 
once  one  ftlteis  with  what  is  incumbent,  delay  is  sure  to  creep 
imperceptibly  to  a  shameful  length.  I  needed  not  to  have  de- 
ferred taking  up  my  pen,  because  I  had  not  to  follow  you 
through  your  detail.  A  veiy  few  observations  would  have  suf- 
ficed then,  as  they  do  now.  You  err  much  in  supposing  that 
Sir  W.  Rumbold  made  to  me  any  representation  bearing  the 
character  of  a  complaint.  He  addressed  himself  to  me  respect- 
ing a  person  who  had  proved  unworthy  of  some  services  ren- 
dered by  me.  Before  he  closed  his  letter,  he  mentioned  merely 
in  the  light  of  information  which  would  interest  me,  the  losses 
which  had  been  suffered  by  their  House;  and,  in  accounting  for 
them,  he  stated  the  prevalent  rumor  of  your  indisposition  to 
Chundoo-Lall,  without  intimating  any  degree  of  speculation, 
whether  it  was  well-founded  or  not.  The  fact  of  such  a  rumor 
being  afloat  was  immediately  connected  by  me  with  the  dis- 
paraging terms  in  which  your  despatches  spoke  of  that  Minister; 
and  I  feared  that,  in  your  dissatisfaction  at  not  finding  in  Chun- 
doo-Lall so  perfect  an  instrument  as  you  wished,  you  had  over- 
looked the  deep  engagement  of  this  Oovemment  to  uphold  him. 
You  seemed,  through  keenness  in  the  contemplation  of  your 
plans,  to  have  thrown  out  of  view  other  collateral  circumstances ; 
and  I  might  well  apprehend  that,  were  you  not  duly  warned, 
you  might  place  me  in  an  embarrassing  dilemma.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  grounds  on  which  I  wrote  to  yon  may  suggest  that 
you  liave»  under  an  erroneous  impression,  applied  to  Sir  W. 
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Rumbold  observations  which  your  candor  will,  on  reflection, 
scarcely  approve.  Had  he  obtruded  upon  me  a  secret  arraign- 
ment of  your  conduct,  the  procedure  would  have  been  mean  as 
well  as  presumptuous — colors  which  I  am  sure  will  never  justly 
attach  to  any  act  of  Sir  W.  Rumbold's.  When  you  hint  the 
supposition  of  my  encouraging  a  correspondence,  the  tenor  of 
which  was  to  be  a  course  of  underhand  comments  on  your  offi- 
cial management,  you  impute  to  me  a  disposition  the  quality  of 
which  you  have  not  weighed.  In  short,  what  you  have  written 
is  tinctured  throughout  with  misconception.  Let  the  assunmce 
of  such  being  the  fact  set  me  right  with  you,  while  you  thence 
equally  stand  acquitted  towards  me. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  my  dear  Sir,  to  remain,  with  the  highest 
regard  and  esteem,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Hastings." 

But  other  matters,  even  more  painful  than  these, 
in  connexion  with  the  financial  transactions  of  Wil- 
liam Palmer's  House,  were  now  forcing  themselves 
upon  Metcalfe's  mind,  and  greatly  disq[uieting  him. 
Had  his  proposal  for  a  guaranteed  loan  been  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Hastings,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  little  further  discussion  relative  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hyderabad  House.  But  the 
failure  of  the  Resident  was  the  triumph  of  the  Firm. 
The  influence  of  the  Palmers  and  Rumbolds  was 
greatly  increased.  It  was  now  patent  to  Chundoo- 
Lall  that  the  Governor-General  was  on  the  side  not 
of  the  Resident,  but  of  the  members  of  the  House. 
The  state  of  things  which  then  arose  was  greatly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Government 
at  the  Nizam's  Court.  The  power  and  authority  of 
Metcalfe  were  fast  becoming  a  nullity.    Fortified  as 
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he  ^¥38  by  so  influential  an  aUiance,  the  Minister 
exerted  himself,  and  with  no  common  success,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Resident.  He  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  see  antagonism  between  the 
Residency  and  the  Bank.  Contrasts  were  drawn, 
which  in  time  led  to  disclosures ;  and  it  was  soon 
openly  declared  that  certain  officers  attached  to  the 
Residency  in  the  time  of  Metcalfe's  predecessor,  had 
been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  partners  in  the 
House. 

Some  suspicion  of  this  had  been  vaguely  hinted  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1821,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  reports  current.  Palmer  and  Rumbold  had 
drawn  up  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  that  "  no  public 
functionary  at  the  head  of  any  public  office  or  de- 
partment ever  had  any  avowed  or  direct  partnership, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  us,  or  any  interest  in 
our  concerns,  which  could  influence  hun  in  coimte* 
nandng  our  dealings  with  the  Nizam's  Government, 
or  give  him  any  means  of  deriving  any  personal 
advantages  from  them."  And  to  this,  when  Met- 
calfe was  making  his  first  tour  in  the  provinces, 
they  had  deposed  upon  oath  before  his  Chief  As- 
sistant. With  this  affidavit,  which  was  forwarded 
to  Lord  Hastings,  it  appears  that  the  Governor- 
General  was  satisfied.  But  the  Resident,  on  his 
return  to  the  capital,  heard  much  that  caused  a 
different  impression  to  fix  itself  on  his  mind.  Month 
after  month,  however,  passed  away,  and  Metcalfe 
exhibited  no  eagerness  to  obtrude  upon  the  Governor- 
General  any  unwelcome  revelations  concerning  the 
great  money-lending  House.    ^*  from  the  beginning 

VOL-  n-  p 
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of  April,  1821,"  he  ^rvote  subsequently,  "to  the 
latt»  end  of  Jime,  1822, 1  awaited  the  result  of  my 
proposition  regarding  the  loan,  and  did  not  oiiee 
renew  the  mention  of  their  affiar&  1%.^  pursued 
their  eourse  without  impediment  or  interference 
upon  m^y  part,  and  I  only  daimed  the  right  of  pur- 
suing mine  with  rei^ect  to  the  public  interests/' 

Bnt  fay  the  period  here  named — by  Hie  maaik  of 
June,  1622 — suspicion  in  Metcalfe's  mind  had 
grown  into  strong  conyiction  that  certain  ofieecs 
of  the  Besidfiucy  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  had 
been,  directly  or  indirectly,  conoemed  with  Fabneir's 
House;  that  th^ had  ei&er  shared  in  its  profits,  or 
been  allowed  an  eKorhLtant  interest  on  their  de- 
posits. The  circamstances  which  had  been  brought 
to  his  notice,  were  in  ihe  month  of  May  ocmfi« 
dentiaJly  communicated  to  Mr.  John  Adaan^  then 
one  of  the  membws  of  the  Supnsae  OoandL  USsm 
communication  both  astonished  and  perplexed  him. 
'^  I  confess  to  you,"  he  wrote  in  rc^ly,  ^ihat  I  feel 
very  xmeasy  in  the  possession  of  yoor  aecret."  '^^  It 
would  be  with  the  greatest  sehictanoe,'^  he  added, 
''  that  I  should  take  any  step  which  wsoold  injure 
your  predecessor's  reputation;  but  the  tumwhicA 
the  diBcusskua  has  tatoi,  and  may  still  take  here, 
renders  the  knowledge  of  this  implication  a  most 
embarrassing  dronmstaoee ;  and  its  oonoeaiment 
£rom  Lord  Ha.R<?rngs  may  either  lead  him  to  comBsot 
himself  mom  deeply  tium  ever  in  tl»  support  of  the 
House,  or  ultimately  expose  me  to  the  cStfonge  of 
knowxD^  permitting  him  to  do  se.'^  Hie  ihtm 
spoke  of  the  affidant — said  lliat  load  Tfastings  had 
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caused  it  to  be  reoonied  on  the  prooeedjngs  of  the 
Council — aod  asked  hovr,  with  ibe  knowledge  which 
lie  then  pooocoDod,  oonid  he  suffer  such  a  document 
''to  pass  without  conmiexit,  and  leave  it  to  opoate 
in  deoeiying  o&ors  as  well  as  Lord  Hastings  ?"  He 
said,  too,  that  Lord  Hastings  was  p?^aring  a  minute, 
in  whidh  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  disinterested  sup- 
port whieh  the  late  Besident  had  giyen  to  the  House. 
How  then,  Adam  asked,  could  he  consistently  with 
his  dniy  remain  silent?  ''Still,''  he  said^  "that 
must  be  my  course,  while  I  owe  my  knowledge 
only  to  a  confid^tial  communication,  which  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  uae.  ....  It  is  for  you  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done,  as  I  have  no  option 
but  to  pfeserve  your  confid^ioe  until  you  reUeve  me 
fiom  it."* 

By  <me  oi  Itetcalfe's  nature — ^brave  and  generous 
— such  an  appeal  as  this  was  sure  to  be  responded 
to  with  beooming  manliness.  He  was  eager  to  re- 
Ueve  hiB  friend  £eom  the  embarrassments  into  which 
he  had  thrown  him.  So  he  sate  down  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  more  minutely  circum- 
stantial than  the  last  "  It  is  a  disdoeifre,''  he  said, 
"which  I  have  hitherto  avoided,  and  would  stiU 
anxiously  avoid  as  most  odious,  if  I  could  shake 
from  my  mind  Hie  ever-recurring  conviction  that 
wlj  duty  denaands  it  from  me  as  iSxe  confidential 
agent  of  Go¥«rament  in  this  quarts/'  ^'lavailmy- 
sdf,"  he  eantinued,  ^  ai  our  kmg-^rf^abliahed  Mend- 
dup  to  request  you  to  convey  to  Ixacd  Hastings,  in 
aigrmanner  that  you  may  think  prc^Msr^  the  substance 

*  CdeutiOy  Jimel2, 1822.    MS.  Comtpondence. 
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of  the  information  which  I  have  to  relate,  trusting 
that  you  will  support  my  respectful  entreaty  to  his 
Lordship,  that  it  may  be  considered  strictly  as  a 
confidential  communication,  and  not  to  be  made  the 
cause  of  public  injury  to  the  reputation  or  interests 
of  those  whose  regularities  it  may  expose." 

The  anger  of  Lord  Hastings  was,  at  this  time, 
greatly  kindled  against  the  B;esident.  Chimdoo-Lall 
had  been  complaining  that  he  was  not  supported 
by  Metcalfe ;  and  instead  of  sending  his  complaints 
through  the  proper  official  channel,  he  had  forwarded 
them  through  William  Palmer  and  Co.  Firmly, 
but  respectfully,  Adam  had  pointed  out,  in  a  private 
letter,  the  impropriety  of  such  a  proceeding.*  But 
the  Governor-General  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  see  it.  "The  pronouncing,"  he  said,  "from 
whom  the  Governor-General  shall  receive  communi- 
cations is  to  make  a  puppet  of  him ;  and  my  past 
life  has  not  impressed  me  with  any  sense  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  that  character,  "t  He  was  determined  to 
receive,  through  any  channel,  information  against 
the  Resident;  and,  in  spite  of  Adam's  just  and 
spirited  deftnce  of  his  friend,  J  and  Swinton's  no 


*  And  also  in  an  official  ahape.  of  the  effect  produced  on  my  own 

His  colleagues  also  in  the  Gorem-  mind  hy  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 

ment— Mr.  Fendall,  and  Mr.  Bayley,  it  cannot  be,  to  me  at  least,  matter  of 

who  had  been  called  to  Council  on  the  surprise  that  Mr.  Metodfe,  viewing 

resignation  of  Mr.  Stuart — were  of  the  scene  more  nearly,  and  expert, 

the  same  opinion,  and  expressed  it.  endng  more  sensibly  the  ill  e&cts 

t  Lord  HaMtiMgM  to  Mr,  Adam,  of  the  system  of  wmch  they  are  so 

.  ^  I  am  reluctantly  compelled   to  prominent  a  part,   should   be  eren 

condense   into   small   compass   Mr.  still  more  forcibly  prepossessed  with 

Adam's  correspondence  with    Lord  opinions  unfavorabk  to  the  perma. 

Hastings,  fulled  interest  as  it  is.  The  nenoe  of  their  oonnezion  with  the 

following  passage,  however,  cannot  be  Hiaam's    Government.     To   similar 

withheld:— ''Alter  what  I  have  said  cansea  is  to  be  ascribed  his  disappro* 
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less  spirited  remonstrances,  was  at  one  time  so 
carried  away  by  his  feelings,  as  to  meditate  the 
precipitate  removal  of  Metcalfe  from  Hyderabad. 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Metcalfe,  entering 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  connexion 
between  John  Fakner  and  the  members  of  the  old 
Residency  circle,  John  Adam  had  determined  to 
withhold  it,  at  all  events,  imtil  some  circumstances 
should  render  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  reveal  its 
contents.  The  strong  feelings  which  the  Govemor- 
Greneral  had  expressed,  and  the  decided  course  which 
he  seemed  determined  to  pursue,  now  compelled  the 
recipient  of  this  painful  information  to  throw  away 
all  reserve.  The  motives  which  actuated  him,  and 
all  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  revelation, 
are  on  record  imder  his  own  hand.  The  following 
letter  explains  them  all  :* 

iMtioa  of  the  Miidflter,  whose  counter,  fess  my  self  incapable  of  perceiving, 

action  of  his  mearareB  of  reform  he  either  in  his  language  or  proceedings, 

impntee,  and  I  oonceire  justly,  to  the  anything  inconsistent  with  the  most 

Minister's  subserriencyy  to  the  corrupt  pure  and  upright  public  principles, 

system  in  force,  and  to  the  preyaiUng  and  conduct  untainted  with  any  pri* 

influence  of  the  House  orer  the  whole  yate  prejudice  or  dislike  that  he  can 

of  the  flnanciftl  arrangements  of  the  hare  carried  with  him  to  Hyderabad, 

state.    My  knowledge  of  Mr.  Met-  Any  such  feeling  against  the  mem- 

caUe's  character,  founded  on  an  inti-  hers  of  the  firm  is  wholly  irrecon- 

mate  acquaintance  of  many  years,  dleable  with  probability;  and  I  am 

entitles  me  to  say  that  he  is  incapable  equally  unable  to  dirine  any  grounds 

of  being  swayed  by  any  petty  jea-  for  supposing  that  he  could  cherish  a 

lousy  of  his  own  power  and  influence,  personid  ill-will  against  the  Minister, 

Actuated  hy  a  sincere  desire  to  pro-  and  as  little  that  his  censures  of  that 

mote  the  reflirm  of  the  Nizam's  Go-  person  are  connected  with  any  covert 

Tenmient,  and  perceiving  in  the  con.  design   to  efiect   his   removal  from 

neadon  between  the  Minister  and  the  office." 

House  maintained  by  these  loans  the       *  It  should  be  stated,  that,  with 

most  powerfhl  counteraction  of  his  one  exception,  the  passages  omitted 

measures,  he  naturally  views  that  con.  either  relate   circumstances  already 

nezion  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  related,    or  refer  to  correspondence 

with  dissatisfiu^on*,  but  I  must  con-  the  subject  of  which  has  been  given. 
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JOHN  ADAH  TO  CHABLE9  HSTCALFE. 

""  Calcutta,  Septemter  2, 1882. 

<'  My  deab  Metcalfe, — Various  pressmg  occupadons  have 
prevented  me  from  explaming,  in  detaO,  the  caases  of  my 
having  eommnnicated  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  July  to  Lord 
Hastings,  after  having  led  you  to  expect  that  it  would  not  be 
immediately  neoessao^.  I  shall  now  give  yoa  my  Kaaooa  as 
succinctly  as  I  can.  ....  From  the  time  when  I  wrote  to  you 
of  my  intention  to  withhold  the  letter  for  the  present,  I  coor 
tinned  to  indulge  the  hope  that  its  production  would  not  be 
necessary  imtil  the  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  29th  of  July, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  of  the  SGnister's  letters,  through 

the  two  Palmers That  despatch  appeared  to  produce 

a  violent  irritation  and  the  warmesf:  expressions  of  ^bsatiafacdon 
with  your  proceedings.  One  passage,  lefening  ta  die  impres- 
fflon  oa  the  Minister's  mind  of  the  iafliMnce  possessed  by  the 
Honse^  was  interpreted  into  the  expreoaon  of  a  belief,  on  your 
part,  that  such  an  influence  was  possessed  over  his  Lordship  by 
Sir  William  Rumbold,  and  exercised  both  for  the  advancement 
of  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  House,  aadinoidcrtofinstsate 
your  measures  of  reform. 

'^  Those  OMasaies  were  rapfesenfeed  by  Lord  Hastings  to  har?« 
been  undertaken  not  only  without  due*  authority,  but  agaiaot 
the  positive  injunetionfl  of  the  GkvvernaF-GeiieniL  Atthesame 
time,  he  complained  <^  your  estnusgement  &om  him,  and  the 
ressation  of  ^ose  fiank  and  confidential  communications  on 
your  part  to  which  the  Govemor^General  was  entitled  fixMn  a 
Resident,  These  chazgea  were  not  in  an  official  fi»m,  but  in 
private  notes  either  to  Swinton  or  mysel£  Unibunded  as  I 
knew  them  to  be  in  part,  and  in  past  ta  be  ascribed  to  his  own 
acts,  it  became  necessary  to  conader  how  to  prevent  their  iui- 
floencing  any  public  ptooedure  which  might  oecasioa  nn^baasnt 
consequences  to  you,  and  serious  detriment  to  tha  public  ift> 
terestSy  and  might  commit  Lord  Hastings  to  measures  which 


\ 
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cmU  a/ij  be  ttreHcd,  if  OTeited  at  aU,.  by  Maldag  kaova.  Ae 
fiKtvoonteinediitjvMrktte.  «  «  »  .  • 

^  &  it  nol  B«fle«Br|r  to  dwdi  oa  •!  the  kaiy  len^ 
from  LqbgL  HMlbi^  in  ids  p«noii ;  b«fc  joa  nifl  pcoseive  «i 
■Hiwirai  Id  jobt  leisali — «.  mttwue  wbieh  he  bad  said  he  Setnd 
yoBC  aegieel  of  has  lajusciionB-  Mipccliiig  therefooa^  tad  ihe 
degice  of  iBterfewnce  ul  ifae  BBmiL't  adirriiiMtiatioa,  would 
fbnae  iqpon  ham.  ThcM  iigpniBkioiii^  obl  whoeb  h»  dwelb  ao 
wndi^  Mon  to  be  an:  lEcideirtal  lemaik  in  a  ■dnuto  wnttenr  on 
tike  &7tii  of  M«7,  laaU  on  the  idbgeet  of  tiie  kwa  piopoeed  hy 
jimiabotti  thai  iin&  He  thm  obaenrtd^  that  yoia  had  exceeded 
the  Mae  be  hod  {veaenbed;  but  he  ezpreadj  dedaied  that  he 
did  jaoi  state  thn  in  the  waj  of  oensvie,  aa  tiie  aceaflpity  of  the 
caae  might  render  it  unavoidable ;  and  that  thougb  he  could  set 
aanction  it^  he  would  not  abmptty  intemipl  your  meaanrea.  It 
befBghBtrodnoedrnthiainddeiitalBaamier,  and  wi&  these  and 
otiber  modeiatiag  expnanons,  douig  ampje  juatsoe  to  your  aao* 
tms^  any  diaamHinn  of  a  point  whiek  w^nild  onfy  have  canied 
«B  away  fioni  the  main  question  aeeved  madviaaUe  and  uxine- 


recalfag 


yonr  aceouni;  as^  if  it  had  been  done,  it  wotdd  anLyhaTia  ended 
m  your  triuHiph.  But  anck  a  pDopoaal  neat  haiwv  leemreaiated 
by  myaelf  and  the  other  aacmbers  of  GonDemoaest,  and  would 
pfobably  have  piodneed  an  entire  breach,  and  it  would  hasfe 
covered  Lord  Haatiziga  hknaelf  with  ioddtible  di&grace.  Such 
a  notion  is  now  quite  gone  by,  and  of  couiae  70m  will  r^aid  it 
meidy  aa  a  piece  of  history,  aod  not  aa  affecting  eithec  your 
feelinga  or  your  acta.    In.  that  confidence  I  hare  nienti<med 

^  We  met  in  Council  (on  the  2Sadof  Auguit)y  buthe  did  not 
iMntion  the  subject. of  our  correspoadenoe,  nor  did  L  The  neat 
day  we  met  in  the  political  department,  when  he  laid  tiandaf- 
tion  of  Chuadoo-Lall'a  letters  before  the  Boards  and  desired 
they  mighs  be  circulated.    At  the  saase  time,  he  produced  the 
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draft  of  a  letter  to  Chundoo-Lall,  and  desired  that  instmctioiis 
conformable  to  its  tenor  should  be  prepared  for  you.  With 
some  alterations  the  draft  has  since  been  sent  to  you,  with  cor- 
responding instructions.  I  hope  this  will  draw  from  you  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  intrigue  in  which  it  is  quite  certain 
the  Minister's  letter  originated.  His  Lordship's  eyes  seemed 
now  to  be  opened  to  the  culpability  of  the  House;  but  still 
while  he  was  receiving  and  acting  upon  papers  sent  through  a 
channel  acknowledged  to  be  impure,  and  thereby  gave  color 
to  their  pretensions  to  a  predominant  influence,  he  took  no 
measures  founded  on  your  exposure  of  their  practices;  but  in- 
stead of  proposing  an  inquiry,  or  any  other  measure,  he  merely 
requested  me  to  consider  what  course  of  proceeding  it  would  be 
best  to  pursue. 

'*  This  I  of  course  undertook  to  do;  but  when  I  came  to  re- 
view all  that  had  taken  place — ^the  little  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  counteracting  the  acts  of  the  House — the  unrenounced 
prejudice  against  your  proceedings,  and  the  coldness  witk  which 
your  information  was  received,  contrasted  with  the  eagerness 
with  which  anything  from  the  House  or  the  Minister  was  acted 
upon,  I  began  to  despair  of  effecting  any  good  without  making 
him  fully  acquainted  with  all  I  knew;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
to  feel  that  I  was  exposing  both  you  and  myself  to  the  charge 
of  keeping  back  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which,  just  at  this  time, 
might  turn  the  scale  and  rescue  Lord  Hastings^  while  it  effected 
a  material  public  benefit.  Still,  I  think  I  had  made  some  im- 
pression, and  that  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  had 
been  led  into  a  wrong  path,  that  he  was  nevertheless  sensible 
of  it  At  this  time  came  your  despatch,  announcing  the  visit 
of  Mooneer-ool-Moolk  to  the  Residency,  an  event  which,  with. 
its  assigned  object  and  consequences,  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
punctually  reported  through  the  confederates.  This  event 
awakened  the  feeling  which  I  had  hoped  was  in  some  degree  at 
least  subdued;  and  my  apprehensions  of  some  violent  act  were 
revived.  Upon  the  whole,  I  thought  the  time  was  come  when 
the  communication  could  no  longer  be  delayed  with  justice 
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either  to  you  or  Lord  Hastings;  and  after  pondering  the  matter 
welly  and  going  over  it  again  and  again  with  Bayley  and  Swin- 
ton,  I  determined  on  sending  your  letter  to  his  Lordship. 

**  A  most  material  point  in  the  deliberations  was  the  manner 
in  which  Lord  Hastings  would  receive  the  communication.  I 
should  have  had  no  hesitation  from  the  beginning  in  making  it, 
if  I  had  felt  assured  that  he  would  receive  it  in  confidence;  but 
I  feared  he  would  assume  a  high  tone — treat  it  as  an  unwarranted 
aspersion  of  the  House>  and  the  other  individuals  mentioned-— 
and  insist  on  a  public  inquiry,  and  that  thus  not  only  the  object 
of  the  disclosure  would  be  lost,  but  what  you  so  anxiously  de* 
precated  would  occur.  This  fear,  however,  diminished  as 
matters  advanced;  and  after  the  admitted  strong  suspicion  of 
criminality  in  the  House,  I  thought  he  would  feel  the  less  shock 
at  what  remained  to  be  told  of  others  about  whom  he  could  not 
be  supposed  personally  to  care 

'^  It  now  remains  to  tell  you  the  result.  My  letter  was  sent 
the  day  before  Council  day;  and  he  sent  no  answer,  but  when 
we  met  the  next  morning  he  took  me  ^side,  and  returned  your 
letter,  and  after  reproaching  me  in  a  good-humored  manner  for 
not  imparting  it  at  first,  he  entered  on  the  subject  with  the 
greatest  unconcern  and  ease.  He  professed  to  give  credit  to  all 
that  was  stated  on  your  own  knowledge,  and  to  great  part  of 
what  you  stated  on  report,  but  said  that  he  could  not  help  sup* 
posing  that  in  some  points  you  had  been  misinformed,  and  that 
on  others  you  had  given  your  belief  too  readily.  He  could  not 
reconcile  the  ckar  and  spontaneous  affidavit  of  Mr.  W.  Palmer 
and  Sir  W.  Bumbold,  and  the  fact  of  it  being  taken  by  Mr. 
Sotheby,  with  the  facts  stated  of  the  connexion  of  the  latter  and 
other  members  of  the  Residency,  with  the  House.  He  said  it 
ought  to  be  sifted;  and  though  he  felt  all  the  motives  which 
must  make  you  averse  to  such  a  disclosure,  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  avoid  making  a  public  inquiry.  He  spoke  of  you 
without  any  of  that  irritable  feeling  which  he  had  lately  evinced ; 
and  said  that  it  was  plain  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances, 
and  the  natural  unwillingness  you  felt  to  bringing  them  forward. 


mtist  haTe  tlnDwii  u  embaroRBUcat  over  T^Mir  eoaespondMne 
with  hiaiy  for  nFbidi  lie  acm  conU  eaniy  MesovBi.  Whedicr 
this  last  wu  taesmt  as  sn  overtste  to  zoieir  eoraapondeaoe,  I 
eaanot  say.  It  is  not  improbaUe  thai  he  Tummit  mxf  lenew  it 
by  wnting  to  yoo. 

<«  in  the  eoioie  of  thia  oonftieaee,  iffUdt  kited  a  consider* 
able  tiflie,  I  endeanored  to  show  the  aoUdity  of  the  gioonda  os 
-wbieb,  jcfoa  statemenls  wese  madey  and  to  remo^ie  has  eonfeo- 
tund  objectiaiiB*  I  adverted  to  tiie  art  and  caie  with  whidi 
the  affidavit  was  djcawn  up;  admitting^)  hcmevet,  that  if  oae 
eould  get  over  the  wdgkt  of  evidence  against  them,  it  would 
be  better  to  betieve  that  yoa  had  been  deceived,  than;  that 
men  oonld  begnilty  of  sadi  profligate  wickedness.  Idiowed 
him  how  all  the  fiiets  coold  be  got  at  if  he  choee,  by  taking'  np 
the  points  stated  in  y  oar  official  despatdies,  wilhoat  involvii^ 
the  necessity  of  leferring  to  any  private  eomnmicstions;  or, 
what  would  be  better  still,  how  he  coald,  without  entermg  mto 
these  qnestioos  at  all,  pat  an  end  to  all  the  misefaiefii  resnltii^ 
firom  the  influence  of  the  Honse,  by  paying  off  the  debt,  and 
patting  an  end  to  their  connexion  with  the  Minister. 

^^  He  more  than  once  said  that  that  was  indispensable  in  any 
event;  but  I  now  found,  to  my  great  disappointmenty  that  his 
views  did  not,  as  I  supposed,  extend  to  an  advance  or  a  losB 
firom  the  paUie  treasury,  ea  the  security  of  the  Peshcosh, 
but  were  limited  to  making  a  pnbUc  ken  foe  the  use  of  the 
Niiam  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  paid  (principal  and  in> 
tezest)  by  the  Peshcush  in  a  term  often  or  twelve  years,  which 
he  calculated  would  be  about  fifty  lakha  of  rupees.  I  repre* 
sented  that  this  would  not  efieet  the  object  of  paying  off  the 
debt,  as  what  the  Minister  propoaed  to  raise  coidd  sot  be  de- 
pended on.  I  thought  this  made  an  impressionf  and  as  he 
admitted  the  necesnty  in  any  event  of  breaking  off  the  coik 
nexion  between  the  House  and  the  Minister,  he  left  me  to  hope 
that  he  would  not  reject  the  only  apparent  means  of  e&eting 
it.    He  ended  by  dedring  me  to  diow  your  letter  to  FendaU 
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and  Bftjfajr,  ad  and  he  Aavid  atti  detanHDe  on.  «n jthing  till 
we  eoiJA  tJk  qwret  ihg  iiwtlpr  «gam> 

^  nusagh  the  whole  a£  thift  oo&terairtnm  liMse  wis  the 
vtoftoot  cehnitBM  md  good-hnner^  without  the  least  appesraaace 
of  ecmstiamt,  or  endesnnc  to  coaaniand  himadff  and  what  mxs-^ 
pnaed  me  moie^  widu»iit  any  appeataace  of  tibat  diode  to  his 
feeliiigs  which  I  ihou^it  the  letter  mmfe  have  pioduced.  It 
ended,  lesving  me  under  the  impieanoa  I  atated  to  yoa  in  my 
letter  of  the  27th  ultima;*  though  I  wany  periutpa^  mere  aait- 
gmne  than  I  osght  tohaipe  been,  and  oertainlj  Asax  due  reselt 
has  josdfied.  Next  day  we  xeaeared  the  aabyect,  when  I  am 
aony  to  aay  I  &nmd  him  itiU  more  rturdy.  He  spoke  of  an 
advance  bam  the  public  treasuiy  as  out  of  the  ^estion — ^ze» 
peating^at  the  aanetimey  that  the  Home  moat  be  paid  die  debts 
that  had  been  inconed  with  the  knowkdge  and  consent  of  the 
Botiah  Gov^onment,  and  the  coanezion  with  the  Minister 
broken  o£  Aa  to  the  other  debt,  now  fimt  bronght  forward, 
he  woaU  not  leeogniae  or  have  aaything  to  do  with  it. 

^  I  ehowed  him  the  affidavit^  and  pomted  cat  the  artfol 
manner  m  wUeh  it  was  down.  He  endeavored  to  explain  it; 
hot  it  waa  eaqr  to  ahow  that  it  was  a  pore  decq>tion.  He  had 
expressed  dissatisfaction  at  your  haiving  only  noticed  the  Mi- 
nister's proposition  *  olnter,'  aa  he  ezpreawd  it.  I  showed  from 
your  dsapatdi  that  you  brought  it  very  prominently  forward, 
and  reasoned  upon  it,  and  pointed  out  its  defects. 

*^  With  regard  to  your  letter  to  me,  he  still  reserved  his  de« 
dsion ;  but,  in  the  course  of  conversation^  he  dropped  some 
words  about  recording  it.  This,  however,  without  your  express 
permisnon,  I  shall  not  agree  to.  I  showed  him  the  reference  in 
your  despatch  of  the  1st  of  August  to  Dr.  Currie's  name  as  a 
partner  in  the  Hooae,  and  p<»nted  that  out  as  a  fidr  ground  of 
exeeptbn  to  the  affidavit,  upon  wliich  any  inquiry  he  pleased 
might  be  founded,  without  touching  on  your  private  commu- 

*  To  the  eflbct  that  thecooiimmicar    Chnndoo-T4Jl  and  the  "  Hoiue  "  in  the 
lion  had  raised  Metcalfe,  and  lowered    estimation  of  Lord  Hastings* 
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nication.  At  one  time  lie  said  he  thought  we  must  send  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  House,  as  to 
their  connexion  with  the  IMinister  and  the  old  Residency. 
This  idea  had  occurred  previously  to  Bayley  and  myself,  as  a 
measure  which,  if  things  go  to  that  extremity,  you  would  prefer 
to  being  yourself  employed  in  that  investigation.  I  confess  I 
shall  not  be  very  sorry  if  the  shameful  conduct  of  all  these 
parties  is  exposed,  provided  it  flows  naturally  from  the  course 
of  the  public  proceedings  ;  but  I  will  employ  every  effort  to 
induce  Lord  Hastings  to  refrain  from  acting  avowedly  on  the 
information  in  your  private  letter. 

'*  I  have  no  reason  to  think  yet  that  he  has  communicated  its 
contents  to  anybody  ;  possibly  he  may  to  (John)  Palmer,  but  I 
have  no  ground  for  supposing  it.  I  gave  it  to  Fendall,  to 
whom  I  have  a  notion  a  good  part  of  it  was  no  great  news.* 

I  have  written  till  I  have  tired  myself,  and  have 

taken  effectual  means  to  tire  you.  I  am  about  to  draw  up  such 
a  resolution  on  your  late  despatches  as  I  think  the  Government 
ought  to  record  ;  and  I  will  give  you  early  intimation  of  the 
result.  I  have  not  had  a  line  from  Lord  Hastings  on  the 
subject  since  our  last  conversation.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has 
had  another  attack  of  illness. 

<<  Believe  me  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  J.  Adam." 

But  before  this  letter  could  reach  Hyderabad, 
communications  had  been  made  to  the  Resident 
from  other  quarters,  setting  forth  the  extreme  dis- 
pleasure which  Lord  Hastings  had  expressed.  Under 
a  sense  of  the  most  unmerited  disapprobation  of  the 
Governor-General — of  one  who  had  once  been  his 
friend,  and  whom  he  had  both  loved  and  admired — 

• 

*  The  pasaaffe  here  omitted  is  the  a  pnblic  functionary,  vhich,  as  I  hare 
'*  exception"  aUuded  to  in  the  note  at  no  means  of  sohstantiating  it.  I  con- 
page  69.   It  contains  a  charge  against    oeive  that  I  have  no  right  to  iusert. 
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Metcalfe  could  not  remain  without  an  effort  to  re- 
cover the  good  opinion  which  he  had  thus  forfeited. 
If  there  were  one  quality  peculiarly  foreign  to  his 
nature,  it  was  contentiousness.  He  delighted  to  live 
in  harmony  with  all  men.  He  was  eminently  a 
lover  of  peace — eminently  of  a  genial  and  kindly 
temperament — ^with  a  continual  craving  after  the 
love  and  approbation  of  his  fellows.  To  obtain  these 
he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  but  the  forfeiture 
of  his  self-respect.  To  any  one  who  had  ever  been 
kind  to  him,  Metcalfe  clung  with  affectionate  tena- 
city ;  and  although  the  Hastings  of  1822  was  not  in 
his  eyes  what  once  had  been  the  Moira  of  1815,  who 
had  listened  to  his  counsel  in  the  Vice-regal  Camp, 
and  in  accordance  with  it  shaped  some  of  the  greatest 
measures  ever  initiated  by  an  Indian  statesman,  he 
could  not  help  remembering  the  old  associations  of 
confidence  on.  the  one  side,  and  veneration  on  the 
other,  which  had  knit  them  together.  And  remem- 
bering them,  he  grieved  over  their  disruption. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  Lord  Hastings 
was  the  head  of  the  Indian  Government — ^the  repre- 
sentative of  British  power  in  the  East.  It  mattered 
not  in  whose  person  authority  might  be  incarnate ; 
Metcalfe  had  a  profound  veneration  for  it — a  venera- 
tion which  made  him  as  willing  to  render  to  others 
as  he  was  to  exact  for  himself  what  was  due  to  the 
representative  of  that  authority.  As  there  was  no- 
thing sordid  or  subservient  in  this  on  the  one  side, 
so  there  was  nothing  arrogant  or  exacting  in  it  on  the 
other.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  para- 
mount sense  of  the  claims  of  the  FubUc  Service.    It 
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was  this  that  rendered  him  yery  seojaitive  muder 
official  censure,  and  keenly  alive  to  official  praise.* 
And  it  was  to  Hm,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
very  much  of  his  success  in  life  may  be  justly  attri- 
buted. He  was  not  an  usurper  himself,  and  be 
would  not  suffer  the  UBorpation  of  others.  As 
Eicsident  at  Hyderabad  he  would  be  Resident  in- 
deed ;  but  he  ner^  forgot  the  homage  whidi  was 
due  to  the  B/Csident  of  all  India.  He  might  haTe 
loved  and  respected  liord  Hastings  mudi  less  than 
he  did,  but  he  would  still  have  been  grieved  to  the 
soul  by  the  censure  of  the  Governor-General.  But 
as  it  wBfi,  in  qpite  of  aU  that  had  passed,  though  he 
had  been  disappointed,  though  he  had  focCTi  wronged, 
he  had  a  grateful  recollection  of  past  kindnesses,  he 
still  delighted  to  dwell  upon  the  many  really  good 
qualities  of  the  Governor-General,  and  he  was  not 
noistrustfiil  of  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  them.  So 
he  sate  down  and  wrote  the  following  diaracteristic 
letter : 

MB.  ICSTCiLLFE  TO  liCMLD  HASTINQB. 

^  September  €,  18St. 
"  Mt  Lobd, — ^I  hare  been  made  ftoqaainted  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Brownrigg  with  the  substanoe  of  a  most  distresBuig  com* 


*  Sinoe  wxiting  tbe  pasnge  in  tiie  imamaBofliiglirBBgiaiupriaciiile, 

text,  I  haye  alighted  upon  a  letter  *<bat  what  has  struck  me  moat»  and 

written  bj  Metcalfe's  old  fUend,  J.  tiiM  toe  with  a  sort  of  almoetenri- 

W.  Sherer,  with  referenee  to  the  dis-  ons  admitation,  is  liie  wery  quick  m»4 

coasioQ  on  the  snl^eot  of  the  Delhi  delicste  and  DoUe   sense  of  pnUie 

Besid^tls  expenses  (Chapter  X^  VoL  character  maailiaited  in  joor  iettan 

L),  which  contains  a  similar  Tiew  of  on  this  occasion.     I  would  that  I 

this  peculiaril^  of  Metcalfe's  charae-  eonld  aee  oar  whde  «er?ice  mote  and 

ter.    ^  These  papers  haye  interested  more  alire  to  puUic  pnuse  or  cen- 

oe  exoeedinglrr  wmfee  Shenoc,  who  •Bfe." 
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muBOfta&cm  wHeli  jour  Lardahip  direoiad  Mr.  Jolm  Palmer  to 
ooBvqr  to  Iiiitt.  I  flcaKoely  need  add  that  it  has  filled  me  with 
gpxief  and  oonafeenifttion. 

^  ^  I  liave  no  hope  of  obteining  from  yomr  LcurdsUp  a  more 
frvoiaUeFieir  of  mj  conduct;  bat  it  is  due  to  myaelf  to  dedaxe, 
that  I  am  in  no  wmy  aeasible  of  having  aoted  as  your  Lordship 
aoppoaea. 

*'  Up  to  the  time  when  your  Lordahip  wiihdiew  your  con- 
fidence from  me  on  aoooont  of  my  proceedinga  li^arding 
Meesn.  Wifliam  Palmer  and  Co.,  I  hod  leceired  at  year  hands 
nnmeDoaa  and  iamimeiaUe  koadneBsee  and  fitvofs,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  your  present  diapleasore,  cr  your  ^rtuxe  aererity,  I 
ahali  aerer  fagei  as  long  mb  I  live.  What  inducement,  then, 
my  Laid,  eonld  I  possibly  have  had  wantonly  to  esxsite  your 
Lorddiip's  displeaaure  by  disrespectAd  or  neglectfiil  conduct  in 
a  Bituataon  whete  yo«r  confidence  and  support  wave  necessary 
for  my  reapectabili^,  eom&rt,  and  efficiencyi  and  where  your 
approbatian  waa  indispensable  for  my  happiness  and  lepulation  ? 

'^I  am  not  aware  of  any  step  whatever  that  can  bwe  incurred 
your  LogdAip's  disfdeasure,  besides  the  part  which  I  have  taken 
widi  vegaad  to  ihe  affidrs  of  Messrs.  W.  Pahner  and  Go.  In 
that,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  josde  in  ihe  path  of  my  public 
du^  with  penons  who  were  thore  pursuing  their  private  gain. 
If  I  had  abandoned  my  dm^  I  sfaooJd  hove  sufiered  and  merited 
your  Loiddiip's  contempt 

^  If  I  could  obtain  an  indnlgeat  and  ooofiding  hearing,  I 
could  show,  I  think,  that  duty  and  gratitude  towards  your 
Lorddup  had  no  email  abate  in  lhe  gwemance  of  my  pro- 
ceedings; hot  I  hvfie  euch  stinng  impressions  to  encounter 
againrt  use,  and  f<x  odiers,  that  I  desist  from  the  effort  in  utter 


*^  The  House  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  has  not  suffered  any 
loss  whatever,  tto  the  best  of  my  helie^  in  eonseqnense  of  any 
of  my  pcDoeedings.  The  only  person  aeally  injuved  is  myself 
who  by  their  fean  and  masrepvesentatknis  haim  been  cmelly 
deprived  of  yionr  Lovdship'e  ^ood  opiuien« 
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^'The  proposition  which  I  submitted  for  the  discharge  of 
their  loan  would  have  left  them  a  clear  gratuity  of  fourteen 
lakhs  upon  an  advance  of  about  twenty-two  lakhs  of  borrowed 
money  for  one  year,  in  addition  to  more  than  18  per  cent, 
interest  on  sixty  lakhs,  for  the  same  period.  What  must  be 
the  state  of  a  concern  in  which  such  a  proposition  can  be  called 
hostile  and  injurious,  and  where  the  execution  of  it  could  be, 
as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  greatly  advantageous  for 
the  other  party?  This  is  the  extent  of  my  primary  offence. 
Since  which,  they  have  set  themselves  in  array  against  me; 
and  have  too  successfully  attacked  me  in  the  hold  which  I 
before  had  in  your  Lordship's  favor. 

''  As  I  am  sure  that  your  Lordship  would  not  have  approved 
the  sacrifice  of  my  public  duty  for  their  private  interests,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  you  do  not  take  the  same  view  that  I  do  of 
the  obligations  of  my  station;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
my  opinions  on  this  point  may  be  formed  on  local  circum- 
stances,  with  which  your  Lordship  is  not  at  present,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  acquainted. 

"  Permit  me  once  more  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  am 
not,  and  never  can  be^  hostile  to  the  firm  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co. 
as  a  mercantile  establishment  whilst  regulated  by  mercantile 
principles — ^that  they  are  in  no  danger  from  any  doings  of 
mine — that  if  they  were  in  any  danger,  I  would  glady  assist  to 
extricate  them  if  it  were  in  my  power — and  that  I  shall  always 
rejoice  in  their  legitimate  prosperity. 

'*  But  to  them  as  a  faction,  aiming  through  presumed  in* 
fluence  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  public  principle,  purpose,  and 
consideration,  for  their  gain,  I  am  inevitably  opposed.  I  can- 
not forego  my  duty  in  that  respect.  I  cannot  compromise  the 
honor  of  the  station  in  which  your  Lordship  has  placed  me. 
I  must  act  up  to  the  part  which  necessarily  belongs  to  my 
office,  subject  always  to  your  Lordship's  correction  and  com- 
mands.  I  am  the  local  guardian  of  public  interests.  They 
study  their  own.  We  are  unavoidably  in  collision*  I  cannot 
allow  them  to  trample  on  the  Resident,  and  reduce  him  to  a 
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state  of  base  sabserviencj*    I  should  deserve  to  be  despised  by 
all  men  weie  I  to  act  so  ignominiously. 

"HI  could  see  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  I  would 
implore  your  Lordship  to  restore  me  to  your  confidence,  and 
grant  me  your  support;  and  I  would  engage  that  no  harm 
should  befal  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  therefrom;  but  with 
so  many  predilections  arrayed  against  me  in  your  Lordship'^  . 
warm  heart,  I  despair  of  making  any  impression.  Mourning 
^md  deprecating  your  displeasure,  and  ever  retaining  an  un- 
alterable sense  of  past  kindness, 

^^  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  highest  respect,  your 
Lordship's  most  obedient,  faithful,  humble  servant, 

^^0.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Lord  Hastings  Iiad  really  a  warm  heart ;  and  tMs 
appeal  was  not  wasted  upon  it.  He  had  been  very 
ungiy  with  Metcalfe — ^perhaps  all  the  more  angry 
for  the  old  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
ihenu  He  had  been  wounded  by  the  recent  reserve 
of  his  old  Secretary,  who  was  not  one  to  feign  a 
confidence  which  he  could  not  feel ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  had  ever  lowered  his  estimate  of 
Metcalfe's  character.  The  reign  of  Lord  Hastings 
was  now  nearly  at  an  end.  He  was  already  maturing 
his  arrangements  for  a  speedy  return  to  England, 
and  it  would  have  grieved  him  to  leave  behind  him 
any  animosities,  especially  in  such  a  quarter.  There 
was  a  genuineness  in  Metcalfe's  letter  which  coidd 
not  be  doubted — ^therewas  a  manliness  in  the  sorrow 
it  es^ressed,  a  dignified  gentleness,  which,  while  it 
courted  sympathy^  claimed  also  respect. 

It  accomplished  even  more  than  the  writer  dared 
to  hope.    It  elicited  from  Lord  Hastings  the  foUow-^ 
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ing  frank  ezpLanation  of  his  past  conduct,  and  uoie- 
served  oommmucation  of  his  seoitimeats : 

LOBD  HASTINGS  TO  MB.  tfSXCALFE. 

<«C«loiitt%  8eptanlier97,  IfiU. 
**  My  deab  Snt, — Your  letter  deliyared  to  me  by  Mr.  Browa* 
rigg  luui  offinrded  me  eztrftordinary  pleasure.    It  is  impoodble 
for  me  to  doubt  any  profisBBioiiB  yoa  make,  and  I  have  smceie 
tomfert  In  the  assurance  of  your  cherishing  towaids  me  senti- 
ments to  which  I  attach  a  high  value.    My  doubt  of  your  re» 
taining  such  disposilaoBS  was,  however,  not  lightly  indulged. 
So  many  drcumstanoes  combined  to  persuade  me  of  your 
estraagemienty  that  I  could  not  avoid  adopting  the  belief.    It 
was  not  I  alone  who  remarked  a  change  in  your  manner  before 
you  left  Calcutta ;  for  Lady  Hastings  observed  it  to  me.    I  am 
now  convinced  that  it  was  accidental,  and  uninstigated  by  any 
adverse  feeling ;  but  having  once  received  the  impression,  I 
necessarily  endeavored  to  devise  what  might  be  the  cause  of 
your  alteration.    The  only  one  that  occurred  was  tfais^tluii 
my  repeated  statements  of  the  oUigaiion  to  uphold  Chjmdoc^ 
Lall  were  conaidered  by  yon  as  a  shackle  on  your  free  agenoy 
in  the  buoneas  you  had  to  undertake.    As  ihefiith  of  Govern- 
ment for  his  support  had  been  plighted  to  that  Minister  loi^ 
before  it  was  contemplated  that  you  should  go  to  Hyderabad,  it 
struck  me  as  unequitable  that  you  should  regard  with  sullenneas 
my  sense  of  an  engagement  which  public  pressure  had  forced 
us  to  contract  with  that  individual    You  departed,  learaig  me 
with  that  sensation  on  my  mind.    Theearlieit  letters  fiom  yoa 
were  full  of  crimmations,  sometimes  direct,  soaaetmes  implied, 
against  Chundoo-LaU.    This  appaoiently  studied  cootcaventiQft 
borrowed  additional  odor  &om  your  decidedly  disregarding 
inculcations  communicated  to  you,  not  verbally  alone,  but 
through  a  letter  which  I  caused  you  to  write  to  the  then  Red- 
dent,  prescribing  that  be  was  to  sway  the  Minister  by  con* 
dliatory  advice — ^not  to  guide  him  by  mandates.     You  at  once 
Ittsumed  over  CShundoo-Lall  the  very  tone  of  despotic  rale 
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wlnoh  I  had  labcoDod  to  pziodade,  roasiiig  imaroidably  ia  him 
oeciBioiisl  dmpkqm  of  wzation»  which  yom  oassfenied  mb  indioi^ 
tioiia  of  flystanuitic  psspose  to  dfi£»t  your  objectB. 

^  At  thie  jmictBze  a  new  ^Igfat  broke  in  upon  me.  The  lones 
^dridi  your  demmnot  entailed  on  the  finn  of  W.  Pahner  and 
Co^  irhen  the  Ckmrt  had  bo  emphatically  ezpresBed  its  desiie 
that  the  Home  ahonld  not  be  iitjared,  were  inexpEcable,  b«t 
feom  BomecoDatBral  ooniddflration,  I  readily  surmised  ihat  yon 
imagined  the  House  to  be  in  league,  with  Clmndoo-Lall  for 
bafiBing  your  measoiefl^  and  that  they  looked  to  be  maintained 
in  their  oppocbicai  tfanm^  the  infiBflnoe  of  Sir  William  Rum- 
be^  with  me.  This  you  nearly  avowed  in  writing  to  myself— 
omitting  the  thought  what  must  be  the  despicable  debility  of 
my  character  conld  I  be  so  nnconecioHsly  pmcdaed  upon,  what 
must  be  its  warthleBsneas  could  I  secretly  counteract  my  own 
official  reptesentatiye. 

''That  such  a  suspicion  had  been  admitted,  wounded  me 
deeply.  My  mortification  was  greatly  augmented  when,  with- 
out any  previous  reference  to  me,  you  submitted  to  Council  a 
propontion  for  furnishing  the  Nizam's  Government  with  a  loan, 
on  a  phn  whidi  you  should  have  remembered  (and  I  conceived 
yon  did  remember)  I  had  before  rejected,  as  not  being  within 
my  l^al  competency  to  sanction.  I  naturally  thought  this  a 
step  taken  merdy  to  give  me  annoyance  by  reviving  those 
contests  which  Mr.  Stuart,  on  an  amiable  suggestion  firom 
home,  spun  out  with  such  useful  perseverance.  Here  you  have 
the  detail  of  what  were  my  conceptions.  From  your  dechnu- 
tion,  I  beUeve  tiiat  they  Jhave  been  erroneous;  and  I  regret  At 
having  yielded  to  them.  At thesame time, your  asflection may 
lead  yon  to  qne^on  whether  you  might  not  have  been  mom 
kindly  attentive  to  ma  The  fiank  sense  of  &i]iags  is  the  best 
fiyondation  for  a  ateadier  course.  You  solicit  my  confidence. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  re-estabUah  it  mutually;  forxeal  reliance  is 
not  coeated  by  an  aaection  of  its  existence.  Were  it  not  for 
my  ejLpesdence  that  it  is  not  to  be  produoed  in  the  inrtant^ 
I  would  ofier  it  to  you  at  once;  becanse  I  am  not  seosiUe  ef 
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any  present  reservation,  wlule  I  liave  always  so  liighly  esteemed 
and  so  sincerely  liked  you,  that  it  is  bksome  to  me  to  withhold 
the  fullest  pledge.  There,  then,  the  subject  must  rest.  The 
Court's  last  letter  gives  a  constructiye  license  for  a  guarantee  on 
certain  terms,  I  am  thence  ready  to  guarantee  a  loan  on  the 
security  of  the  Peshcush  for  twelve  years.  This  must  furnish 
an  amount  which,  with  what  the  Minister  can  produce,  must 
suffice  to  pay  off  all  other  debts,  and  set  these  teaang  discus- 
sions to  permanent  sleep, 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  unfeigned  regard, 

**  Your  veiy  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

*'  Hastings.** 

The  openness  and  unreserve — the  genuine  kindli« 
ness,  indeed,  of  this  letter,  filled  Metcalfe  with 
delight.  He  eagerly  grasped  the  hand  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  was  held  out  to  him.  He  was  anxious, 
indeed,  to  '*  set  these  teasing  discussions  to  permsr- 
nent  sleep,''  hut  he  was  not  sure  that  this  could  he 
accomplished.  He  could,  however,  meet  the  frank- 
ness and  unreserve  of  his  correspondent  with  a  re- 
sponse equally  frank  and  unreserved : 

MB.  METCALFE  TO  LORD  HASTINGS. 

'^  My  Lobd, — ^The  kindness  of  your  Lordship^s  letter  of  the 
27th  ultimo  has  in  a  great  degree  restored  to  me  a  happiness 
of  which  I  had  been  for  a  long  time  entirely  bereft  ;  for  the 
apprehennon  of  having  lost  your  Lordslup's  good  opinion  had, 
from  its  commencement,  preyed  on  my  mind,  and  caused  inces- 
sant uneasiness.  Having  experienced  continual  kindness  and 
numerous  favors  from  your  Lordship,  and  bdng  sennble  that 
gratitude  and  attachment  were  due  as  well  as  felt,  it  was  most 
painful  to  me  to  find  that  I  was  conadered  by  your  Lordship 
as  unmindful  of  those  obligations. 
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^^  I  have  "been  much  relieved  by  your  LordBhip's  letter,  and 
again  heg  leave  to  renew  the  solenm  aasuranoe  of  xnj  owni 
unconsciousnesB  on  those  points  on  which  I  have  been  misap- 
piehended  by  your  Lordship,  or  misrepresented  by  others. 

'*  With  respect  to  Chundoo-Lall,  it  would  have  been  highly 
presumptuous  to  consider  your  Lordship's  policy  respecting  that 
Minister  as  warranting  any  suUenness  or  dissatisfaction  on  my 
part ;  and  neither  before  nor  since  I  quitted  Calcutta  have  I 
entertained  any  unpleasant  feeling  or  thought  on  that  subject. 
Li  spealdng  freely  of  his  character,  I  have  never  had  any  other 
object  in  view  than  to  lay  it  faithfully  before  your  Lordship,  as 
a  matter  of  necessary  information  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty. 
In  my  intercourse  with  him  I  have  always  endeavored  to  sway 
him  according  to  your  Lordship's  intentions  by  conciliatory 
advice ;  and  if  I  have  seemed  to  assume  a  mandatory  tone»  it 
must  have  appeared  from  my  representations  regarding  him 
rather  than  from  my  actual  communications  with  him^  Li 
these,  if  such  a  tone  has  ever  occurred,  I  assure  your  Lordship 
that  it  has  been  undesignedly  and  imconsciously — though,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  spirit  of  extortion  which  has 
heretofore  reigned  throughout  his  administration,  very  urgent 
but  conciliatory  remonstrance  has  imdoubtedly  been  nectary. 

*^  In  submitting,  in  April,  1821,  my  scheme  for  the  guaran- 
teeing of  a  loan  from  the  public  to  the  Nizam's  Government, 
on  the  security  of  the  Peshcush,  I  believed  it  to  be  an  entirely 
new  proportion,  free  from  the  objections  which  had  occurred 
against  a  loan  directly  from  the  Company,  and  flattered  myself 
that  it  might  meet  with  your  Lordship's  approbation.  To  have 
made  that  or  any  proposition  with  a  view  to  give  your  Lordship 
annoyance  would  have  constituted  me  an  ungrateful  wretch, 
totally  imworthy  of  your  past  or  future  favor;  and  I  trust  that 
this  impression  is  entirely  removed  from  your  Lordship's  mind. 

''  To  suppose  that  your  Lordship's  sentiments  towards  me 
could  alter  without  any  errors  on  my  part,  would  be  unwarrant- 
able.   I  am  sensible,  therefore^  that,  however  unintentionally, 
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I  nnurt  have  oommitted  faults  which  it  reqnirss  yoor  Lovdahlp's 
indulgence  to  forgive.  I  confeai  that  laiciibedto  Sir  WiUifon 
Rumbold  a  more  powerful  hold  on  your  Lordahip's  feeling^ 
than  I  can  pretend  to.  I  knew  that  your  Lordship's  attach* 
mentB  were  strong.  I  thought  on  his  particiilar  connexion 
with  your  Lordship.  I  felt  that  I  had  no  daim,  ind  that  my 
only  ties  wiih  your  Lordship  had  been  kindness  on  your  part 
and  obligation  on  mine.  I  believed  that  Sir  William  Rumbold 
was  endeavoring  to  excite  un&vorable  sentiments  regarding 
my  proceedings  here  ;  and  I  retired  from  the  contest,  as  one 
of  personal  feeling,  in  deq»ab  of  succeeding  against  him,  re- 
posingj  nevertheless,  most  fidly  on  your  Lordship's  justice  for 
your  support  in  my  public  capacity.  I  now  dncerely  regret 
that  I  was  not  more  open  with  your  Lordship,  and  that  I  did 
not  place  greater  reliance  on  the  kindnefls  which  I  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  on  aU  occasions. 

<<  l^e  combination  between  Mesns.  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  and 
Chnndoo-Lall,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  under  their 
instigation,  as  I  believe,  have  brought  on  very  unpleasant 
representations  on  my  part,  of  which  I  deeply  lament  tiie 
necessity,  as  well  as  every  other  discnsnon  regarding  thmr 
affidrs.  Viewing  their  connexion  witii  the  Nisam's  Govem-* 
ment  as  fraught  witii  present  and  future  mischief,  I  am  anxious 
certainly  to  see  its  termination,  if  this  should  meet  witii  your 
Lordship's  approbation;  but  my  notion  has  always  been,  that  it 
might  take  place  witiiout  injury  to  iheir  pecuniary  interests,  and 
witiiout  any  discussion  regarding  tiieir  conduct  I  wish,  most 
sineerely,  tiiat  all  such  discussions  were  ended,  and  unfeignedly 
regret  that  they  ever  commenced.  Means.  W.  Fabner  and  Co« 
have  complained  of  losses  ^itailed  on  them  by  my  conduct  I 
know  not  how  to  bring  this  point  to  proof,  but  I  feel  myself  at 
present  warranted  in  expreseing  to  your  Lordship  my  firm 
belief  that  they  have  not  sustained  any  losses  whatever  in  con* 
seqnenoe  of  my  bdiaviour  or  demeanor. 

^I  have  addressed  your  Lordship  witii  perfect  freedom. 
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boi^  aasmed  that  it  is  what  your  Loidahip  desires,  and  that  I 
have  suffered  in  your  estunatian  from  my  former  reserva 

"Iam,myLord, 

'^  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

«0.  T.  Metcalfe;* 

And  thus  Lord  Ha.stings  and  Charles  Metcalfe 
were  reconciled  ;*  bnt  the  "  teasing  discussions  were! 
not  set  to  permanent  sleep."  On  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year  Lord  Hastings  quitted  India ;  and  Mr. 
John  Adam,  as  senior  member  of  Council^  succeeded 
tanporarily  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Government. 
The  debt  due  to  William  Fahner  and  Co.  by  the 
I^izam's  Oovenmient  was  soon  discharged.  *^  This/* 
says  Metcalfe,  '*  was  effected  chiefly  by  specie  re- 
mitted from  Calcutta  to  the  Eesident  at  Hyderabad. 
The  clandestine  bonus  and  the  clandestine  allow- 
ances to  the  members  of  the  firm,  with  the  interest 
accruing  on  those  items,  were  disallowed.  The  firm 
received  about  eighty  laldis  of  rupees  from  the  Ke- 

sident's  treasury In  less  than  a  year 

after  the  Nizam's  debt  was  paid  the  House  became 


*  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  write  naturally  anzioas;  and  he  had  every 

'*'  outwsidly    nconcOed."     Metcalfe  right  to  expect  that  as  Ontatn  Bor- 

thoDght  aftenrards  that  the  trace  nett  was  thoroughly  qnalined  for  the 

was  bat  a  hoQow  one.    A  painflil  First  Assistantship,  it  should  be  con* 

disCTiMion  snheeqiiently  arose  out  of  ferred  upon  him.    Bat  the  last  official 

a  carcmnstance  wnich  he  described  as  act  of  Lord  Hastings  was  to  appoint 

"  a  parting  act  of  Lord  Hastings'  re-  a  stranger— a  Colonel  O'Brien,  whose 

sentment.'*    The  situation  of  First  claims  were  rather  of  a  military  than 

Assistant  to  the  Hyderabad  Besident  a  political  character— to  tbe  vacant 

had  become  Tacant  by  the  transfer  of  post.     The  appointment  was  subse<> 

Mi:  Sothel^  to  Moonhedabad.    That  qaently  cancelled  by  Mr.  Adam.  The 

the  promotion  whidi  was  Ihns  opened  correspondence  which  the  transaction 

ahoi&dfall  among  the  junior  assistants  occasioned  has  been  published;  and  I 

idio  had  been  long  bearing  the  burden  haTenowishtore.openthei~ 
and  heat  of  the  day,  Ifetcalfe  was 
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I)aiikrupt ;  not  from  any  run  upon  it,  but  merely 
from  want  of  funds  to  meet  ordinary  demands/'* 

So  the  debt  was  paid ;  and  the  House  was  dead — 
but  the  "  teasing  discussions  were  not  set  to  perma- 
nent sleep.'*  It  took  many  years  to  set  them  to 
sleep.  In  India  they  might  have  been  lulled  to 
rest ;  but  they  broke  out  with  furious  activity  in 
Englaad ;  and  there  was  a  war  of  words  such  as  has 
not  in  the  present  century,  or  any  other  occasion, 
disturbed  the  accustomed  quiet  of  the  India  House. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  the  great  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings,  had  partisanship  risen  to  such  a  height 
in  the  discussion  of  any  Indiaa  question  as  during 
the  controversy  which  ensued  after  the  return  of 
Lord  Hastings  to  England,  on  the  afiPairs  of  Hydera- 
bad. It  was  not  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
either  of  the  Eesidents  that  these  discussions  were 
raised  in  England,  but  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Govemor-Qeneral.  They  were  forced  on 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  by  the  vehement  friendship 
of  Sir  John  Doyle  and  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  who 
thought  that  the  Company  had  treated  the  noble 
Marquis  with  consummate  ingratitude.  To  enable 
the  Proprietors  to  judge  whether  the  Directors  had 
acted  becomingly  in  this  matter,  a  vast  mass  of 
papers  was  printed,!  illustrative  of  the  administration 

*  Minute  in  Cokuci?,  bjf  C.  T,  Met-  his  Highness  the  Kizam,  as  may  ea- 

caJfe,  December  11,  1828.— [If5.  Be-  ahle  this  Court  to  decide  on  the  merits 

cards^  of  any  claim  which  the  Maniiiis  of 

t  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1834,  at  a  Hastings  may  have  on  the  farther 

Court  of  Proprietors,  it  was  proposed  liberalltpr   of   the   Company.**     But 

by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  "  That  there  be  laid  another  resolution  dT  a  more  general 

before  this  Court  all  such  papers  and  kind  was  substituted  by  the  Chairman, 

documents  respecting  the  loans  made  and  carried  by  the  Court  —  "That 

by  Palmer  and  Co.,  of  Hyderabad,  to  there  be  laid  before  this  Court  all 
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of  the  late  Governor-General.  A  large  folio  volume 
of  nearly  a  thousand  pages  was  devoted  to  **  Papers 
relating  to  certain  pecuniary  traosactions  of  Messrs. 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  with  the  Government  of 
his  Highness  the  Nizam ;"  and  it  was  tlus  division 
of  the  subject  which  monopolised  nearly  all  the  dis- 
cussion to  itself. 

During  six  long  days  these  Hyderabad  debates 
were  continued  at  the  India  House  Trith  an  energy 
and  a  perseverance  which  nothing  but  the  personality 
which  informed  them  could  have  sustained.  I 
should  have  marvelled  at  the  interest  which  the 
subject  excited,  if  I  had  not  seen  a  far  more  im- 
portant popular  assembly,  roused  firom  the  languor 
and  inertness  into  which  it  had  sunk  during  the 
discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  120 
inillionB  of  British  subjects,  by  a  personal  insinua- 
tion against  the  character  of  a  single  man.  The 
question  debated  in  the  months  of  Pebruary  and 
March,  1824,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  was  a 
question  affecting  the  personal  characters  of  several 
distinguished  men ;  and  so  spiced  and  seasoned,  it 
overcame  the  general  want  of  appetite  for  Indian 
discussions  of  every  kind.  The  friends  of  Lord 
Hastings  were  on  this  great  occasion  ever  foremost 
in  the  afi&ay .  It  was  their  policy  to  assail  Metcalfe's 
reputation,  and  they  did  it  with  an  impetuosity  which 
nothing  could  restrain.*     Sir  William  Rumbold  was 

correspondence  or  documents  to  be  of  further  remuneration  to  the  late 

found  on  the  public  records  of  this  GoTernor-General." 

House  with  regard  to  the  adminlstra-  *  Exempli  gmtid  ;^-Sir  John  Doyle 

tion  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  which  declared  his  conviction  that  Metcalfe 

may  enable  the  Court  to  judge  of  the  was  better  fitted  to  be  Kesident  in 

propriety  of  entertaining  the  question  Bedlam  than  Resident  at  Hyderabad; 
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in  England,  and  he  had  for  some  tiine  been  huailj 
employed  among  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock, 
endeayoring  to  disseminate  opinions  hostile  to  the 
Hyderabad  Besident  and  his  supporters.  It  if  as 
said,  indeed,  that  the  party  which  had  made  such 
great  efforts  to  defile  Metcalfe^s  character  was  less 
the  party  of  Lord  Hastings  than  of  William  Fabner 
and  Co*,  and  that  the  name  and  credit  of  his  Lord- 
^p  had  been  used  only  to  cover  the  ulteriw  views 
of  the  Honse.  But  Donglas  Sjnnaird  and  Sir  J  dm 
Doyle  were  the  personal  Mends  of  Lord  Hastings. 
Their  primary  object  had  been  to  obtain  farther 
pecuniary  consideration  from  the  Company  for  the 
services  rendered  by  the  late  Governor-General  ;* 
and  when  they  found  that  the  course  which  they 
pursued  had  brought  obtrusively  before  the  pnblio 
matters  which  they  had  no  desire  to  render  noto- 
rious, they  addressed  themselves  to  the  work  of 
defending  the  reputation  of  their  friend,  and  assail- 
ing all  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  object.  S^ 
William  Siumbold's  levies  were  of  course  with  them; 
and  hence  the  display  of  force  which  they  made. 
But  Truth  and  Justice  prevailed.    All  the  activity 

and  laid,  "  He  believed  that  all  the  — <' Wben  they  oompaied  the  duunuy 

stories  about  William  Palmer  and  Co.  ten  giyen  to  CbimdooXall  bjr  Sir 

were  merely  subterfiigea  inventedfiir  Charies  MetqJfe,  before  and  after  the 

the  purpose  of  concealing  the  attack  Minister  had  complained  of  him,  they 

on  the  Maxqoia  of  Haatinga.    They  couldnotbnt  see  that  the  last  chaiac- 

were  tubs  thrown  out  to  &e  whale,  ter  had  been  dictated  by  the  wounded 

and  only  calculated  to  divert  attention  spirit  of  an  ambitioua  man  who  had 

from  Sir  C.  Metc^e's  real  design." —  been  foiled  in  his  projects,  and  who 

General  Thornton  nuide  the  asto-  had  consequently  detennined  on  the 

nishing  dedazation,    that   if  Lord  destruction  df  those  who  had  offfanded 

Hastings  had  been  guil^  of  any  fa-  his  pride  and  crossed  his  nurpoae." 

voritism,  it  was  not  towards  Sir  Wil-  *  The  Company  had  auuMly  made 

liam  Bnmboldy  but  towards  Sir  C.  him  a  grant  of  60^000^ 
Matcalfffc.^-to.  Baadall  Jackson  said 
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— an  the  strategy — ^were  on  the  side  of  Hastings  and 
the  House.  Metcalfe's  cansewas  left  to  itself.  Bat 
it  needed  no  other  backing  than  tiiat  which  its  own 
merite  secured  for  it.  There  were  firiendsof  Gharles 
Metcalfe  in  England  who  were  prepared  to  ^^qoalify" 
and  to  take  their  place  in  the  Gonrt  of  Proprietors 
fer  the  express  purpose  of  defending  him,  if  the 
debstes  dicmld  take  a  turn  nn&Torable  to  his  cause. 
Batlhere  was  no  need  of  any  such  demonstrations  of 
MendsMp.  The  pabUshed  papers  had  told  their 
own  story,  and  it  needed  not  that  much  should  be 
said  in  elucidation  of  them.  He  was  not,  however, 
wi&out  able  and  vigorous  defenders  in  the  House — 
Mr.  Poynder,  Mr.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Preshfield,  Mr. 
Weeding,  Mx.  Impey,  and  others,  were  all  earnest  ia 
their  applause  of  the  manly  conduct  of  the  Resident ; 
and  his  old  Mend  Mr.  Trant,  who  had  been  in  the 
same  house  with  him  at  Eton,  who  had  entered  the 
Company's  service  cotemporaneously  with  him,  who 
had  worked  beside  him  in  Lord  WeUesley's  ofi&ce, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  unf orgotten  firatemity  of 
''Howe  Boys,"  stood  up  with  affectionate  enthu- 
naam  to  do  honor  to  the  noble  character  of  his 
comrade.*    The  result  of  the  six  days'  debate  was  the 


*  Some  paiM^es  of  Kr.  Tranfs  ....  He  vonld  say  it,  and  lie  wished 

speech  are  worfirr  of  qnotation: —  it  most  aincerely,  if  Sir  C.  Metcalfe 

**Hii  gallant  friend  (Sir  John  Dcyyle)  was  mad,  that  the  Company  had  a 

had  odd  that  Sir  Gharies  Metcalfe  neat  many  more  inch  mad  aerrants. 

waa  fitter  to  be  Beaident  ip  Bedhun  He  congratalated  the  Ck>mpany  in 

than  in  Hyderabad.     Now  he.  need  having  anch  an  naefiil  madman  in 

not  remind  the  honorable  and  gallant  their  employ;  and  he  should  not  be 

oflloer  of  what  an  iUnstriona  person  sorry  if  be  bit  a  few  of  Iheir  cirll 

had  said,  when  he  was  told  that  Ge-  serrants.  ....  The  gallant  general 

nend  WoHb  was  mad:  *If  he  is  mad,'  had  informed  them  that  he  was  ac- 

said11iatiIlv8trioashidiTidnal,awish  qnaintedwifihtheMarqiiiaofHaBtfaigs 

he  woold  bite  some  other  generals.'  dnxing  a  period  of  tdty  years'  dn* 
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discomfiture  of  the  Hastings-and-Bumbold  party. 
And  IM^etcalfe's  reputation  in  both  couAtries  stood 
higher  than  it  had  ever  stood  before.* 

As  I  write,  more  than  thirty,  years  have  elapsed 
since  these  painful  discussions  were  closed ;  and  any 
further  than  is  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  Met- 
calfe's  character »  I  do  not  desire  to  re*  open  theuL 
That  which  I  have  sought  to  bring  prominently 
forward  is  the  noble  effort  which  the  Resident  made 
to  stop  what  he  called  *^  the  plunder  of  th^  Nizam ;" 
to  rescue  the  Hyderabad  state  from  those  finandal 
embarrassments  which  were  engulphing  it  in  a  sea 
of  ruin.  That  the  pecuniary  transactions  between 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  and  the  Nizam,  though  at 
the  outset  they  may  have  afforded  some  temporary 
relief  to  the  latter,  did  eventually  work  grievously 

xation.    He  (Mr.  Trant)  miut  look  Non  TuLtns  instantii  tyranni 

back  to  a  date  which  would  not  make  MeDte  qoatit  solida.'  ** 

kirn  appeiu-  a  yeiy  young  man  when  •  ^he  reaolution,  moved  by  Bfr. 

he  called  to  his  rewllection  bis  first  Kinnaird.  waa  to  the  effect,  that  the 

^r^Th'L*^  Z'^  ^l^^^^  ^^  ^^i°«  *»^«°  into^SnsideratSS 

^fe.    They  were  children  togetlier.  ^^  Hyderabad  papers,  «*  is  of  opinion 

They  were  at  school  together,  under  ^^^^  ^^^^    thVrSntends  to  affect, 

^e  same  tutor,  I>r.  Goodall.  ....  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

f^*^?  ^"L^^^k"'"  ^'^^^^'^-^irir^  character  OT  int^  of  tlTlatc 
tolndiaaboutthesamepenodjthey    Qovemor-Generair  bit  an  amend- 

11^^  iS^Jw  i^^tw  .n^I^^^        °^»*  ^"  P«>po«^  ^T  the  Chairman, 

rrmn^^^rtSl     tnLfw  BUbsUtuting  tLTwori  « is  of  OpiniS 

Company's    service    together.  .  .  .  .    ^^^  ^      \  ^  ^    imputing 

»l.L?TrF*?J,^  Tl!^t  X.H^,"  ^"'^Pt  ""Stives  tfthe  late  Gov^n^. 
S?K^^  ♦  veij  delicate   situations,    oeneJal;"  and  adding,  "at  the  same 

J^  ei?h  oSL  ""^l  ^r.^fS^  tune,  this  Court  feels^'called  upoVtS 
toeacliojer. ....  He  congratulated    ^^^  ^^  approval  of  the  pS^tical 

^^!J^mL^1S?i.^rZoti?^    despatchestotEeBengalGovJSmeS^ 

trSl^h^roTKi^i^^^^^^        ^'h^N^emtr'^^^^^ 

whom  threfts  could  not  intimidate    ^Ifsf^^Tl^'^^jL^^t^^^ 

^^"^.^"^J^r.^.  t:^  (despatches  repreh^soJJTSe  tSw- 
reahsed  the  picture   drawn  by  Ho-    ^^^j^^,  ^^  ^{Jiam  Palmer  and  Co. 

^^'  with  the  Nizam).    The  amendment 

<  Justum  et  tenacem  projxMiti  virum,  was  carried  by  a  minority  of  575  ta 
Hon  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium,       306. 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  coxmtiy,  and  greatly  in<» 
crease  the  suflBerings  of  an  overburdened  people,  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  That  Metcalfe,  in  endeavoring 
to  extricate  the  Nizam's  Government  from  a  con- 
nexion which  he  knew  to  be  destructive  of  its  best 
interests,  was  compelled  pamfally  to  wrestle  down 
his  personal  feelings  and  to  do  his  duty  as  a  public 
servant  at  the  sacrifice  of  long-standing  private 
Mendships,  and  of  the  ease  and  comfort  of  lus  life, 
gaining  nothing  in  exchange  but  the  ennobling 
conscioujsness  of  rectitude,  I  think  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Whether  the  Hyderabad  Bankers 
did  or  did  not  transgress  commercial  morality  as  it 
is  understood  in  India — whether  they  were  worse  or 
better  than  other  money-lenders — ^it  is  not  my 
business  more  particularly  to  inquire.  The  transac* 
tion  was  an  immense  one,  and  it  became  notorious. 
Neither  its  immensity  nor  its  notoriety  affect  its 
real  character ;  but  they  bring  it  within  the  legiti- 
mate domain  of  History  and  render  it  amenable  to 
public  inquiry.  With  the  ordinary  gains,  however 
unhallowed,  of  a  house  of  business,  Metcalfe  had 
nothing  to  do;  the  commercial  morality  of  its 
partners  was  nothing  to  him.  But  when  he  found 
that  their  transactions  with  the  Nizam's  Government 
were  not  only  embarrassing  the  state  and  im- 
poverishing the  people,  but  gradually  erecting  the 
partnership  into  a  great  political  institution  more 
influential  than  the  British  representative  at  the 
Court  of  Hyderabad — ^when  he  found,  indeed,  that 
William  Palmer  and  Co.  were  gradually  absorbing 
the  revenues  and  usurping  the  Government  of  the 
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ooontry — ^it  became  a  daiy,  greater  fhaa  any  othect 
to  sever  the  000000x1011  between  thfim,  and  to  lescoe 
the  Nizam  from  tbe  gripe  of  a  creditor  so  exacting 
and  so  oppressive.  He  did  it.  And  it  cost  him 
much  to  do  it.  But  ''the  evil  tongoes  and  xadi 
judgments''  which  assailed  him,  he  lived  down; 
and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of  his  oonsoiataons  in 
after  days  to  know^  that  the  example  of  fearleasncBs 
and  disinterestedness  set  by  the  Hyderabad  Hesi- 
dent  was  not  lost  upon  the  younger  memben  of 
the  profession  he  adorned.  It  did  nnidi,  indeed,  to 
stimulate  the  progressLve  reform  which  has  brought 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  to  its  present  high  state  of 
moral  diEMdpIine  and  efficiencsy. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

[1823—1825.] 

LEATDXQ  HTDEBABAD. 

lUneM  of  Charles  Metcalfe— Death  of  his  Brother— CcMTespondence  with 
Dr.  GooiaU— Yitit  to  Calcatta— Dr.  Nioolaoil— Betnm  to  Hyderabad— 
ImprorwnentB  in  the  Deccan — ^IimtatiQii  to  Betnm  to  Delhi— Letters  of 
Lord  Amherst  and  Mr.  Swinton. 

Ik  the  aatamii  of  1823  tbe  fiiends  and  coire- 
spondents  of  Gliarles  Metcalfe — both  those  who 
wrote  to  him  pablidy  and  privately  on  grave  affiodrs 
of  State,  and  those  who  addressed  him  only  in  the 
langnage  of  personal  affection— were  disquieted  and 
alarmed  by  a  suspension  of  those  oommunications 
fifom  Hyderabad  which  had  heioxe  been  received 
with  Bcidh  unbrcdcen  regularity.  They  could  not 
account  for  his  loi^  silence.  Some  there  were  who 
thought  that  tiiey  had  offended  him^  and  wrote 
warmpfaearted  letters  to  ask  what  th^  had  done  to 
incnr  his  diipleaflure.  But  after  a  while  there  came 
tidings  to  Calcutta  that  sidaiess  had  fallen  upon 
the  Hyderabad  Eesident  His  wontedly  strong 
health  had  yielded  at  last  to  a  distresstog  malady; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  physical  sufferings  he  had 
endured,  he  had  been  unable  to  write  to  his  friends. 
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Early  in  this  year  he  had  received  the  melancholy 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Theophilus.  The 
Baronet  had  gone  to  England  in  failing  health,  but 
with  the  intent  of  returning  again  to  China.  His 
constitution,  however,  was  irremediably  broken 
down,  and  neither  the  climate  of  his  native  country 
nor  the  medical  science  of  the  western  world  could 
stay  the  inroads  of  fatal  disease.  Eor  some  time  he 
resided  in  Wimpole-street,  but  the  excitement  of 
London  life  was  considered  prejudicial  to  him,  and 
he  retired  to  the  pleasant  quietude  of  his  paternal 
estate  at  Eem  Hill.  But  the  mortal  malady  which 
was  destroying  him  had  made  such  progress  as  no 
htunan  means  could  resist;  and  on  the  14th  of 
August,  surrounded  by  all  the  female  members  of 
his  family,  he  resigned  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
God. 

By  Charles  Metcalfe  this  blow  was  severely  felt. 
It  came  upon  him,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  painful 
contentions  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  last 
diapter  were  at  their  height — when  he  was  ha- 
rassed and  depressed,  and  little  in  a  condition  to 
bear  the  imposition  of  new  burdens.  To  his  brother 
he  was,  indeed,  tenderly  attached.  The  severance 
of  other  links  which  had  bound  him  to  his  home 
heA  strengthened  these  fraternal  ties.  After  the 
death  of  their  parents,  Theophilus  had  often  written 
to  his  brother  about  those  pleasant  days  to  come, 
when,  both  settled  in  England  after  years  of  well* 
requited  toil,  they  might  share  the  old  family  mansion 
in  Portland-place,  and  visit  each  other  at  their  ooun* 
try  seats.    And  now  these  bright  day-dreams,  like 
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others  which  had  gone  hefore  them,  were  displaced 
by  a  sombre,  cheerless  reality.  And  people,  when 
they  addressed  Charles  Metcalfe,  wrote  Sir  before 
his  name.* 

And  many  letters  with  this  superscription  poured 
in  to  remind  him  of  his  sorrow — ^to  remind  him,  but 
not  ungratefdlly,  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place ; 
for  they  were  letters  of  kindest  condolence.  Eew 
men  had  so  many  friends  as  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and 
as  he  empathised  from  his  inmost  heart  in  all  their 
sorrows,  so  their  sympathy  with  him  was  genuine, 
now  that  he  in  turn  was  afflicted.  If  anything 
could  haye  lightened  the  burden  which  oppressed 
him,  some  relief  would  have  been  found  in  all  these 
demonstrations  of  ardent  friendship. 

Among  other  letters  of  condolence  which  he  re- 
ceived at  this  time  was  one  from  his  old  friend  and 
tutor.  Dr.  Goodall,  now  Provost  of  Eton.  They 
had  corresponded  at  intervals  for  nearly  a'  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  had  lost  none  of  their  pristine 
interest  in  each  other.  Both  Metcalfe  major  and 
Metcalfe  minor  had  been  among  Gk)odall's  most  fa- 
vorite pupils.  Their  portraits  graced  the  walls  of 
that  wonderful  room  in  Goodall*s  cloistered  home 
where  many  a  privileged  young  Etonian  has  mar- 
velled over  the  contents  of  the  good  doctor's  curious 
museum,  t    He  had  sate  beside  the  sick-bed  of  the 


*  The    second    baronet  left    one  ing  of  an  *<  Oriental  matchlock'' which 

dsQghter,  •abMqnentlj  married  to  Sir  Charles  had  sent  him,  the  worthy 

Hedbeth  Fleetwood.  doctor  says:    "It  at  present  acts  as 

1 1  find  a  pleasant  allnsion  to  this  a  kind  of  hyphen,  connecting   the 

drcanwtance  in  one  of  Br.  €k)oda]l's  lower  extremities  of  two  portraits — 

letters,  written  a  few  months  before  one  of  his  Excellency  residing  at  Hy- 

Iheqpiiilna  lieicalft's  death.    Speak-  derabad,  the  other  of  the  Frinoe  of 

YOIi.  n.  H 
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elder  brother  at  Fern  HilU  and  now  he  wrote  to  the 
younger,  to  condole  with  him  on  his  loss,  thus  ofii^- 
ing  his  meed  of  consolation : 

**  litde/'  lie  said,  ^^  did  I  think,  when  I  sate  by  the  bed-cdde 
of  your  dear  brother  at  Fern  Hill,  that  I  should  so  soon,  so 
Teiy  soon,  be  called  to  the  melancholy  duty  of  accompanying 
his  remains  to  the  grave.  I  thought,  indeed,  that  he  was  dan- 
gerously ill;  but  from  his  calmness,  nay  his  cheerfulness,  though 
I  witnessed  one  sad  paroxysm  of  pain,  I  was  encouraged  to 
expect  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  not  be  snatched  from  us  so 
soon,  and  ventured  even  to  indulge  a  hope  that  medical  skill 
might  still  restore  him  to  a  state  of  comparative  health  and 
oomfort.  That  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  extinguish  these 
expectations  and  hopes,  however  his  dearest  connexions  might 
lament  at  the  time,  and  I  should  trust  would  fiimiah  less  reason 
for  regret)  when  from  the  testimony  of  his  medical  attendants, 
his  continuance  in  this  vale  of  misery  must  have  been  only  a 
series  of  protracted  sufferings.  That  he  breathed  his  la^t  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  beloved  and  lamented,  and 
surrounded  by  his  nearest  connexions  of  that  sex  whose  ten- 
derness and  afiectionate  ministrations  are  best  calculated  to 
soothe  the  anguish  of  disease  and  blunt  the  shafts  of  even  the 
acutest  pain;  and  it  must  have  been  no  slight  consolation,  even 
in  the  bitter  hour  of  his  being  torn  away  from  them,  to  know 
that  to  the  goodness  of  heart,  the  kindness,  the  integrity,  in  a 
word,  to  the  character  of  their  father,  all  who  knew  him  bore 
honorable  testimony." 

Pekoe  and  HjnoD,  late  of  Canton,  but  gonrmandigiiig.   Alas!  that  Us  health 

now  of  Wimpole-ttreet.    Most  iin-  should  still  be  so  deUcatel    I  almost 

lackUy,  he  came  down  to  Beaumont  wish  that  he  wonld  say, '  China  I  fue- 

Jjodge^wlMn  I  was  totally  engaged  in  weU  te  everl'    In  t&e  ooane  of  a 

«ar  avdit^  at  which  seasons,  nom  ten  few  days  I  hope  to  make  another  eflbit 

in  the  moming  tUI  hedtime^  I  hare  to  see  him  in  town,  and  ahdl  hope  to 

not  a  spare  moment;,  tiie  day  being  persuade  him  to  pass  some  little  time 

devoted  to  aooooits  and  odUege  bosi-  wiHtosbeifoielSBpeatmyvisittothe 

ness,  and  the  evening  to  collegiate  oontment.'' 
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Having  thTifi  introduced  the  coTrespondence  be- 
tween Charles  Metcalfe  and  his  old  preceptor,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  a  slight 
digression,  and  to  gire  a  few  more  brief  passages 
firom  the  venerable  Provost^s  letters  to  his  young 
friend.  No  better  opportunity  than  this  is  likely  to 
occur,  especially  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  letters 
before  me  belong  to  this  period  of  Metcalfe's  history. 
It  seems  that  tbe  Besident  had  been  indulging  his 
characteristia  kindness  and  liberality  by  sending 
home,  from  time  to  time,  not  only  handsome  Indian 
shawls  and  searfis  for  Mrs.  GoodaU,  but  many  yalu- 
able  contributions  to  the  Provost's  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties. Many  of  the  letters  preserved  by  the  re- 
cipient were  indited  in  acknowledgment  of  these 
gifts.  They  are  written  in  a  pleasant,  playful  strain 
of  assumed  pedantry  and  bombast ;  the  genial  nature 
of  the  man  breaking  out  in  every  sentence.  Doubt- 
less, it  was  not  the  least  of  Metcalfe's  compensations, 
among  the  many  trials  c^  his  official  life,  to  receive 
these  kindly  greetings  from  Alma  Mater,  and  to 
know  that  he  imparted  the  same  happiness  that  he 
received.  "  Of  all  the  rewards  that  crown  tuition," 
wrote  the  old  Eton  tutor  to  the  Hyderabad  Besident, 
'^  that  which  your  partial  affection  has  from  time  to 
time  bestowed  on  me,  by  reverting  to  days  that  are 
long  since  past,  though  evidently  not  swallowed  up 
in  the  gulf  of  oblivion,  is,  beyond  all  comparison, 
most  grateful  to  the  feelings."  I  am  afiraid  that 
gratitude  towards  the  trainers  of  our  youth  is  a 
plant  of  no  common  growth.  We  remember  their 
manual  dexterity  long  after  anything  else* 

H  2 
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But  that  it  was  not  so  with  Metcalfe,  how  plea* 
saatly  such  aa  acknowledgment  as  this  bears  wit- 
ness. The  passage  is  as  characteristic  of  the  reci- 
pient as  of  the  writer  of  the  letter : 

''Mrs.  Goodall  has,  I  know,  written  to  thank  you  for 
your  most  magnificent  present,  which  I  can  assure  you  I 
found  not  the  least  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  accept. 
Turkeys  and  chines — hares  and  pheasants — Stilton  and  Cot- 
tenham  cheeses,  hide  your  diminished  heads,  nor  dare  to  vie 
with  the  princely  magnificence  of  an  Oriental  donor  I  My  dear 
Metcalfe,  you  must  never  hope  to  be  able  to  return  to  England 
with  lacks  and  lacks  unless  you  check  your  generous  spirit,  and 
practice  a  little  wholesome  skill  in  the  science  of  arithmetic. 
Suppose  that  the  genius  of  old  Hexter  was  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  Pundit,  and  proposed  for  your  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing problem: — ^  If  from  a  moderate  sum,  you  take  away  a 
great  deal,  proportionally  speaking,  how  many  years  longer  will 
elapse  before  you  can  accumulate  the  required  product  ?'  Work 
this  by  a  and  b  +  c  —  J  +  4,  and  state  the  probable  result. 
Were  illuminated  Persian  MSS.  as  easily  picked  up  at  Dihlee* 
(I  bow  with  due  submission  to  my  orthography-mender),  or 
Ispahan  (spelt  archaiciy  for  the  want  of  instruction),  as  stray 
Horaces  and  stray  Poaete  Grseci's  in  the  playing-fields  or  at  the 
steps  near  the  shirking  walls,  I  would  say,  ^  Welcome  thou 
ornament  to  my  study,  though  I  do  not  understand  you,  I  can, 
at  least,  do  as  children  do,  and  admire  the  pictures;*  but  if  you 
will  go  on  practising  the  rule  of  subtraction^  instead  of  adding 

and  multiplying ^how  shall  I  finish  my  sentence  ?    I  will 

only  say,  that  you  give  too  munificent  proof  that  the  cRVugo 
and  cura  peculi  has  not  cankered  your  mind.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, feel  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  attempt  to  read  your  precious 
testimony  of  your  kind  regard,  till  I  can  have  you  at  my  elbow- 
Remember  it  was  you  who  first  put  me  out  of  conceit  with 

*  Metcalfe  always  spelt  the  name    orthography,  eren  in  his  own  lettert, 
of  the  imperial  city  «  Dihlee."    I  am    hut  have  barbarised  it  into  *'  DelbL** 
afraid  that  I  have  not  retained  hit 
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Oriental  literature^  in  the  first  acceptable  though  flattering  letter 
which  you  sent  me  from  your  novercal  country.  For  that  India 
is  only  viewed  by  you  as  a  step-dame  (which  Home  Tooke,  a 
better  grammarian  than  citizen,  will  tell  you  is  a  corruption  of 
stead — or  sted — dame),  is  tolerably  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  and  complexion  of  your  letters." 

In  the  same  letter  the  worthy  doctor  writes  plea- 
santly of  the  conchological  distemper  that  had  broken 
out  upon  him,  and  beseeches  the  Nabob  to  send  him 
a  few  shells  from  the  Oriental  world : 

**  At  fifty-six  a  man  may  be  indulged  with  a  hobby;  and 
what  nag  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  mounted  ?  Oriental 
literature  I  have  disclaimed;  Nimrod's  propensities  are  not 
mine.  To  the  black-lettered  Bibliomaniacs  I  own  no  fellowship. 
My  limbs  are  not  supple  enough  to  become  an  active  Lepi- 
dopterist.  I  adorn  my  garden  and  my  green-house  in  mode- 
ration; but  my  rage  is  an  accumulation  of  certain  modifica- 
tions of  calcareous  matter,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
shells.  Now,  should  you  in  your  travels  chance  to  light  upon 
any  of  the  testaceous  gentry  who  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
eastern  rivers,  and  can,  without  expense  or  difficulty,  put  by  a 
few  of  them,  in  a  small  wafer-box,  marking  their  habitats,  if 
you  can  ascertain  them,  let  them  travel  with  your  baggage  on 
your  return,  and  put  tfiem  into  my  hands  at  the  Lodge.  This 
do,  and  I  will  say  I  cordially  thank  you." 

This  letter  was  written  when  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  at  Delhi.  He  was  at  Hyderabad  when  the  fol* 
lowing  reached  him.  It  alludes  to  the  Eton  dinners 
which  he  had  given  a  year  before  in  Calcutta,  and 
shows  that  he  had  made  a  conscription  of  the  de- 
sired "  testaceous  gentry  :** 

"  Cloisters,  Windsor^ Feb.2\,  1821. —Not  woo  'coy  Mathcsis !; 
What?  did  no  curved  sylph,  no  triangular  gnome,  whisper  or 
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bellow  on  the  banks  of  the  Ghinga,  that  LefeTte,  an  Etcmian,  was 
the  senior  wrangler  of  his  year?  Were  I  not  on  the  hill  (not 
quite  so  high  as  Himalaja),  and  consequently  not  able  to  exa- 
mine my  Etonian  notices,  which  I  have  left  in  the  valley,  I 
could  probably  add  three  or  four  names,  at  least,  enrolled  among 
the  wranglers  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Tou  musti 
dierefore,  at  the  next  anniversary  {the  km  ^(ox^y)  make  the 
amende  honorable  by  drinking  the  health  of  two  Etonians, 
whose  mathematical  pre-eminence  is  recorded  in  the  tripos  of 
their  respective  years,  Heischel  and  Lefevre.  Tou  need  not 
mention  that  Herschel  left  us  in  the  lower  school.  I  was  quite 
delighted  at  your  patriotic  establishment,  and  did  I  know  the 
day  of  celebration,  I  would  at  least  be  with  you  in  ^irit,  when 
Fhreat  Etona  is  ^  hipped'  with  three  times  three.  The  report 
of  your  filial  attachment  to  our  common  mother  gladdened  the 
heart  of  a  septuagenary  at  one  of  our  public  days,  who,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  though  not  without  a  littie  Oriental  amplifica- 
tion, declared  that  thirty  years  ago,  at  a  similar  meeting,  the 
same  pious  words  were  echoed  with  suchappaUingreverberations, 
that  all  the  crocodiles  in  the  neighbourhood,  smitten  with  t6rroi> 
plunged  themselves  into  the  sacred  stream.  Should  it  so  happen 
that  the  old  fellow's  healtii,  of  whom  you  speak,  should  ever 
again  be  drunk  in  your  alcoves,  have  tiie  goodness  to  express 
his  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  kind  partiality  to  the 
assembled  Etonians  of  the  day,  from  the  venerable  Leyoester 
(by-the-by,  are  you  sure  that  he  is  ydeped  George?  if  he  be 
the  '  Scagger'  I  wot  of  he  bore  another  name  of  yore)  to  the 
youngest '  sage'  of  the  company.  I  need  not  say  with  what 
pleasure  we  shall  enrol  in  our  catalogue  any  books  with  which 
tiie  afiectionate  remembrance  of  our  Indian  colonists  may 
enrich  us.  Tour  kind  brother  has  already  furnished  us  with  tiie 
first  steps  of  knowledge  to  ^able  us  to  become  apprentices  to 
mandarins,  or  what  not,  by  presenting  us  with  all  that  is  pub* 
lished  of  the  Chinese  dictionary.  It  will,  moreover,  give  me 
additional  pleasure  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  a  pupil  who 
gave  such  fair  promise  of  future  attainments  as  Tnmt  did  so 
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inany  yean  ago.  Mrs.  Groodall  begs  me  to  say,  that  thongk 
she  has  long  ainoe  made  over  her  oollectioa  of  seak  to  some  of 
my  meoesy  she  has  stored  in  her  choicest  cabinet  of  cnriositieB 
the  two  seals  which  you  have  so  kindly  transmitted  to  her,  and 
that  she  most  heartily  ihanks  the  administrator  of  ihe  empire, 
themler  of  the  comitry,  the  attached  Lord  C.  T.  M.,  iixe  hero, 
the  glory  of  war,  adding  that^  though  your  godfather,  the 
Sjng  of  Dihlee  (poor  simple  soul  as  I  am,  to  think  that  I  could 
speQ  the  word),  may  have  given  a  little  flourish  of  Oriental 
hyperbole,  there  is,  as  she  learns  from  authentic  sources,  a  con- 
olderable  portion  of  fundamental  truth.  She  desired  me  fur- 
ther to  say,  that  aware  as  she  is  of  the  difficulty  of  proonxring 
the  seals  to  which  you  refer,  [^  especially  as  she  has  dismounted 
firom  her  ancient  hobby,'  these  words  I  am  answerable  for]  she 
is  most  unwiUing  to  trespass  either  on  your  time  or  kindness 
on  that  head. 

'^  You  will  already  have  concluded  that  your  kind  concholo- 
gical  present  never  reached  me.  Whether  they  returned  to 
'fheir  native  ocean,  were  purloined  by  a  Triton  in  their  passage 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  were  intercepted  at  the  Custom- 
house, is  a  problem  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  solve.  At  all 
events,  I  must  tender  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  trouble 
(and  not  only  the  trouble)  of  collecting  for  me  what  I  doubt 
not  would  have  proved  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  my  cabi* 
net.  A  rinular  disappointment  has  befallen  me  with  respect  to 
a  few  diells  which  your  brother  forwarded  to  me  from  Canton. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  at  Eton,  he  imagined 
that  they  were  recoverable,  but  has,  I  believe,  ednce  discovered 
that  they  elude  all  search.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  we 
shall  shortly  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again  at  Eton  (his 
former  was  a  mere  flying  visit),  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
he  will  in  the  course  of  next  month  redeem  his  pledge.  The 
last  account  I  received  of  his  health  was  much  more  favorable; 
and,  indeed,  when  I  met  him  in  town,  about  two  months  sinoei 
he  had  in  great  measure  recovered  his  looks.  May  the  Al- 
mighty grant  that  he  may  be  perfectly  convalescent  before  he 
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leaves  his  native  shores !  I  will  not  give  my  consent  for  his 
departure  till  his  physicians  say  he  may  go  in  perfect  confidence 
of  not  suffering  by  his  voyage»  or  future  residence  at  Canton. 

"  Next  week  I  close  my  sixty-first  year,  in  a  better  state  of 
health  than  from  the  sedentary  life  I  have  led  I  could  possibly 
expect,  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  have  hitherto  felt  only  the 
gradual  approaches  of  old  age.  I  can  read  from  morning  to 
night  with  untired  eyes;  I  can  enjoy  the  society  of  my  friends, 
young  as  well  as  old,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  can  walk 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  provided  I  am  by  the  sea-side — e.  g,^  I 
walked  last  June  from  Worthing  to  Little  Hampton  and  back 
again  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  with  no  other  bad  conse- 
quence than  the  entire  loss  of  the  skin  of  my  face,  which  peeled 
off  in  due  time.  I  do  not  read  quite  so  much  Greek  as  formerly, 
but  I  have  lately  attempted  to  learn  Hebrew  and  Spanish.  My 
progress  in  the  former  language  is  slow.  My  master,  though  a 
good  grammarian,  has  not  the  best  method  of  teaching.  I  at 
first  suspected  the  scholar  to  be  in  fault,  but  I  must  only  plead 
parcel  guilty,  as  I  understand  that  my  fellow-scholars  agree 
with  me  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed  of  my  instructor, 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  respect.  If  you  wish  to  know  in  what 
part  of  the  school  I  am,  know  by  these  presents,  that  I  am  in  the 
second  form  in  Hebrew,  and  in  the  fourth  in  Spanish.  Apropos 
of  my  master,  he  was  travelling  to  town  in  the  Windsor  and 
Eton  stage,  when  a  talkative  solicitor  of  the  neighbourhood 
having  entered  rather  warmly  into  some  discussion  with  him, 
wished  him  to  reconsider  something  he  had  advanced,  and  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  adjuring  him  to  do  so,  as  he  was  an 
Englishman  and  a  Christian.  ^  Sir,'  says  his  antagonist  with 
the  most  perfect  phlegm,  '  I  am  an  Italian  Jew.' " 

The  next  letter,  written  in  the  same  year,  firom 
the  "  Lodge,  Eton  Cloisters,"  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  desired  pabulum  for  the  Provost's 
hobby-horse,  but  only  after  the  wonted  desecrations 
of  the^GM^ttxi-house : 
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*^  I  most  now  beg  your  Excellency  to  accept  Mrs.  Goodall's 
and  my  gntteftil  aclcnowledgments  for  your  voluminous  and 
magnificent  present,  which  contained  many  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  specimens,  the  greater  part  of  which  arrived  safe 
and  entire;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  good  people  of  the 
Custom-house  had  repacked  the  more  fragile  bivalves  with  such 
total  disregard  of  the  danger  to  which  their  new  position  ex- 
posed them,  that  they  were  shattered  into  fragments.  Only  one 
of  the  mactrss,  a  beautiful  totally  white  bivalve,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Even  the  nautili,  which  are  not  of  so  frail  a  nature, 
were  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions  by  the  clumsiness  of  the 
lepackers.  The  proportion,  however,  of  the  damaged  shells 
was  not  more  than  that  of  one  to  eleven  ;  the  rest  arrived  in 
undiminished  beauty.  Above'  four  parts  of  the  whole  were 
recent  shells,  and  indeed  almost  all  of  the  more  scarce  species. 
Some  of  the  more  common  kinds  had  parted  with  their  inhabi- 
tants before  they  were  collected  ;  but  fortunately  my  cabinet 
was  already  provided  with  these  sorts.  One  species,  which  is 
particularly  liable  to  injury,  and  is  considered  as  a  more  scarce 
ehell,  escaped  mischief  altogether:  it  is  ycleped  *  Helix  Hsemos- 
toma.'  Your  bounty  has  multiplied  my  unique  specimen  into 
five.  Mrs.  Goodall  means  to  dress  up  one  case  from  your  present 
entirely,  and  to  baptise  it  by  the  appellative  *  Metcalfean.' 
And  now^  scold  you  I  must  not,  for  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
say  that  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  totality  of  your  munifi- 
cence; but  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  had  I  enter- 
tained the  most  distant  idea  of  the  enormous  expense  to  which 
my  request  would  have  exposed  you,  I  should  never  have 
made  it  My  petition  was  for  pieces  of  brass,  and  you  have 
enacted  Jupiter  Pluvius  and  showered  down  gold  on  me.  I 
begged  for  a  few  inhabitants  of  your  rivers,  and  you  have 
transmitted  me,  in  profusion,  the  spoils  of  the  ocean 

''  And  so  you  will  no  longer  preside  at  the  Bachelor's  ball  in 
your  full  court  dress,  nor  celebrate  our  Alma  Mater  2X  the  next 
Calcutta  anniversary.  Etonians  must  be  rartBgyes^t  Hyder- 
abad^ which  place,  however,  if  it  has  ii  iijyfMtJIiiiH.  surely 
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Gcieonda  Ubentma  audit.  Many,  many  thanks  to  yon  for  your 
kind  ofibr.  At  present  I  know  no  Hydeiabadian  or  Gokondisfc 
whom  I  am  desirous  to  leconunend  to  your  protaction;  but 
should  I  hereafter  avail  myself  of  your  permisflion,  be  assured 
that  I  will  not  abuse  it  by  recommending  any  one  of  wliom  I 
cannot  confidently  say^  Scribe  tut  gregis  huncy  et  fortem  eredt 
honum.  May  you  ezperieace  in  your  new  situation  all  the 
pleasure  and  advantages  which  you  have  pictured  in  your  ima- 
gioation  I  May  you  proceed  in  your  career  with  gentle  galeSf 
and  under  a  serene  sky,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fiiendship 
of  that  circle  which  you  have  selected  I" 

In  a  graver  strain  is  the  foUowing,  written  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  in  reply  to  one  of  Metcalfe's 
letters  from  Hyderabad,  expatiating  on  the  benefits 
which  he  hoped  would  result  &om  his  superintend- 
ence of  the  administration  of  the  Nizam's  territories : 

^*  The  picture  which  you  draw  of  your  situation  and  of  the 
means  of  doing  so  much  and  so  essential  good,  is  deEghtfuL 
The  passions,  prqudices,  and  interests  of  writers  distort  to  such 
a  degree  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  East,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  reduce  one's  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  difierent  districts  to  any  one  general  standard; 
or,  perhaps,  I  should  speak  more  correctly  were  I  to  say,  to  form 
a  just  opinion  of  any.  What  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  native 
princes  is  the  danger  of  their  considering  too  gentle  a  govern- 
ment as  indicative  of  fear  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  and 
consequently  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  they  are  of  a  restless 
and  unquiet  spirit,  there  is  further  danger  of  their  being  in- 
fluenced by  some  master-mover  of  th^  worst  passions  to 
attempt  some  rash  scheme,  whicb  would  be  more  likely  to 
subvert  than  to  secure  their  happiness.  I  have  heard  it  again 
and  agam  asserted  that  they  must  be  driven,  for  they  will  not 
be  led ;  but  I  have  often  thought  that  though  this  may  be 
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almost  slrictly  true  with  respect  to  their  nattre  ruleis,  still, 
under  tiiat  niuTeraayy  admitted  opinion  of  European  sape- 
wmtj  and  the  admowledged  inefficacy  of  lenstanoe  to  En- 
lopean  power,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doabt  that  the 
▼igilant  protection  of  the  resident  authorities,  armed  as  tiiey 
are  with  tiie  means  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  regulations, 
may,  where  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  gentleness  and  severity, 
oounteraet  the  eril  designs  of  the  turbulent^  and,  to  a  great 
degree  at  least,  improve  the  general  situation  of  the  whole 
population.  •  •  •  . 

"  It  has  been  the  result  of  all  my  reflection  on  tiie  much- 
agitated  question  of  &e  probability  of  introducing  Christianity 
among  the  Hindoos^  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  conver* 
sion  is  the  gradual  weaning  them  from  their  absurd  notions  by 
opening  to  them  every  possible  source  of  rational  information; 
and  that  this  most  desirable  end  can  only  be  effected  by  mild- 
ness and  gende  persuasion,  strengtiiened  by  that  most  powerful 
of  all  influences — the  influence  of  example,  the  pure  lives  of 
those  who  labor  for  tiieir  conversion.  But  I  am  travelling 
out  bqrond  the  leoord ;  I  am  addressing  tiie  redresser  of 
political  evils,  not  the  missiosiary.  All  I  meant  to  say  is,  tiiat 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  your  successful  labors  must  pro- 
mote, in  a  great  degree,  the  more  important  concern  of  reli- 
gious improvement, — ^gradually  perhaps,  but  not  therefore 
less  oertaiDly.  With  the  increase  of  the  Nizam's  revenue,  the 
increase  of  his  subjects'  worldly  happiness,  I  will  hope  that  the 
chances  of  extending  tiie  great,  tiie  glorious  work  of  the  pro- 
pi^ti(»i  ctf  the  Gbspel  will,  to  say  the  least,  be  greatiy  facili- 
tated ;  and  whatever  future  annalists  may  record  or  not  record, 
Itrusttiiat  among  tiie  nations  on  whom  you  shower  such  im- 
portant bkesings, 

Semper  honos,  nomenque  tmun,  lavdeflque  manelmnt . 

It  is  delightful  to  have  such  honorable  motives  for  self-gratu- 
lation,  and  you  cannot  draw  on  a  surer  bank  for  happiness  than 
from  the  consciousness  of  not  only  meaning,  but  doing  well. 
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Yet,  alas !  human  nature  is  on  the  whole  everywhere  so  far  the 
same,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  self-interested  and 
ungrateful.  In  the  midst  of  those  whom  you  labor  to  benefit 
with  all  your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your 
strength,  you  will  find  a  plentiful  crop  of  these  abominable 
tares,  and  you  will  perhaps  have  to  regret  that  the  hopes  of 
your  harvest  are  ultimately  destroyed.  But,  Diij  tneliora  piist 
May  you  continue  to  prosecute  your  useful  and  patriotic  effi>rt8 
without  experiencing  any  of  those  drawbacks  which  a  croaking 
prophet  of  evil  may  needlessly  call  up  to  the  imagination." 

There  was,  indeed,  "a  plentiful  crop  of  these 
abominable  tares,"  and  they  were  growing  up  in 
rank  luxuriance  when  Metcalfe  received  this  beauti- 
ful letter,  and  recognised  in  his  inmost  soul  the 
truth  of  these  prophetic  utterances  of  his  old  pre- 
ceptor. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  digression.  It  is  over. 
The  mention  of  the  tares  sends  me  back  to  Hyder- 
abad. There  Metcalfe  is  lying  sick  and  suffering — 
wanting  even  the  ordinary  consolation  of  confidence 

in  his  medical  advisers.     " ,  I  believe,  thinks  I 

am  recovering,"  he  vrrote  briefly  firom  Bolarum,  on 
the  9th  of  October,  to  a  young  friend,  "  of  which  I 
do  not  myself  see  any  satisfactory  symptom.  I  am 
much  as  I  was — ^well  enough  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
attacked  as  before.    In  short,  I  am  not  sensible  of 

any  certain  progress  towards  recovery,  but is 

content,  so  I  suppose  must  I  be."  On  the  Bth  of 
November  he  wrote  again,  still  from  the  same  place : 
^'  I  do  not  get  on  so  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  had 
yesterday  another  attack  of  ague  and  fever,  the 
result  of  an  experiment  which  failed*"    Two  days 
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afterwards  he  wrote  again :  ^'  I  am  not  as  well  as 
I  could  wish  to  be,  and  make  no  progress.  I  was 
three  weeks  ago  as  I  am  now."  These  were  brief, 
hurried  notes,  addressed  to  a  very  dear  friend,  written 
obviously  under  great  debility  of  body  and  depression 
of  spirit.     He  was  capable  of  nothing  more. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Calcutta  friends  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe — aud  they  were  many — ^had  heard 
of  his  lamentable  situation,  and  were  bethinking 
themselves  how  to  afford  him  relief.  The  health  of 
such  a  man  was  not  a  matter  of  mere  private  con- 
cernment— it  was  an  affair  of  State.  Lord  Amherst 
had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the  chief  seat  in  the 
Government  of  India.  John  Adam  had  embarked 
for  England,  utterly  broken  down  in  health — ^alas ! 
only  to  perish  on  the  way.  Mr.  Fendall  was  senior 
member  of  Council ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Harrington  was 
his  colleague.  At  the  head  of  the  Secretariat  was 
Mr.  Gteorge  Swinton,  who  had  well  and  worthily 
supported  Metcalfe  throughout  all  the  great  con- 
tentions at  Hyderabad,  and  who  was  among  the 
warmest  of  his  friends.  In  the  highest  official 
places  the  tidings  of  Metcalfe's  illness  caused  ex- 
treme inquietude ;  and  there  were  many  others,  who 
— ^regarding  him  not  as  a  public  servant  whose  loss 
would  be  a  national  calamity,  but  as  a  beloved 
friend  whose  equal  they  had  never  known — ^looked 
eagerly  towards  those  high  official  quarters  for  the 
aid  which  was  so  much  required. 

And  they  did  not  look  in  vain.  On  the  31st  of 
October  Mr.  Swinton  despatched  a  hasty  note  to 
Hyderabad,  informing  Metcalfe  that  it  had  been 
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««  determined  to  send  the  Ooyemment  yadht  unth  a 
medical  man  to  Masulipatam  withont  delay,  to  be 
at  his  disposaL*'  Mr.  Fendall  had  obtained  the 
ready  sanction  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  proposed 
arrangement,*  and  Commodore  Hayes  had  receiyed 
orders  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
despatch  of  the  Nereide.  And  in  the  mean  while, 
Colonel  Casement,  the  Military  Secretary,  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  the  Medical  Board  to  select  a 
competent  medical  ofEicer  to  proceed  in  the  yacht  to 
Masulipatam,  to  render  assistance  to  the  distin- 
guished patient. 

The  selection,  however,  was  not  primarily  made 
by  the  Board.  At  that  time,  as  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  highest  medical  authority  in  India 
was  Dr.  Simon  Nicolson.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  professional  experience,  extensiye  scientific 
acquirements,  a  mind  well  stocked  with  general 
literature,  and  of  such  kindliness  of  heart  aaid 
suavity  of  maimer,  that  sickness  lost  half  its  terrors 
when  he  stood  by  the  bed-side.  There  was  a  healing 
power  in  his  very  presence — in  Ihe  blended  wisdom 
and  gentleness  of  his  speaking  face — and  the  first 
word  of  assurance  that  he  uttered.  People  came 
from  remote  places  to  consult  him ;  and  when  they 
could  not  make  their  way  to  the  Presidency,  they 
sought  his  advice,  through  the  medium  of  Mends, 
from  a  distance.  His  practice  was  only  limited  by 
the  impossibility  of  performing  more  than  a  cwtain 
amount  of  work  within  a  certain  q)ace  of  time.    At 

*I  beUere   that  this   Buggestiaii    Mr.  Henxy  Wood,  of  the  Civil  Serrioe, 
•maiiated  from  Metcalfe's  friends—   andM^or  SneydyOftlieBody-Chiaid. 
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all  holies  of  the  day,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
his  horses  were  in  harness  and  his  ooadimen  were 
on  the  box.  There  was  one  carriage  always  waiting 
at  his  door  ready  to  replace  another  in  the  day-time, 
as  the  exhausting  climate  incapadtated  man  and 
beast  from  farther  service ;  or  to  whirl  him  away  in 
obedience  to  some  nocturnal  summons.  But  for  all 
this  he  never  grew  rich.  The  p^iniless  subaltern 
had  his  unrttaoitting  care  as  freely  as  the  wealthiest 
member  of  Council. 

When  Metcalfe's  friends  heard  that  he  was  sorely 
smitten  and  in  great  suffering,  their  first  thought 
was  to  ^'  go  to  ^icolson."  **  I  trust  that  you  have 
written  to  Nicolson^"  wrote  George  Swinton  to  his 
sick  friend.  ''  In  all  complaints  of  that  nature  he 
has  wonderful  skill  and  experience ;  and  I  dare  say, 
had  you  been  under  his  hands,  you  would  have  been 
well  in  a  week.  Nothing  is  new  or  extraordinary  to 
him ; .  and  what  your  medical  men  would  consider 
such  woold  be  much  otherwise  to  him.''*  Oaptain 
Sneyd  had  already  gone  to  Nicolson  and  obtained 
not  only  his  advice,  but  a  parcel  of  surgical  ap- 
j^iances,  '^Ufew  and  extraordinary''  perhaps  at  Hy- 
derabad, which  Swinton  sent  off  by  express;  but 
more  inq[K)rtant  still  than  this,  Nicolson  now  recom- 
mended a  young  medical  oficer  acquainted  with  his 
i^jrstem,  in  whose  talents  he  had  unbounded  faith, 
as  the  fi.tte8t  del^ate  to  Hyderabad.  He  recom- 
mended Mr.  James  Banald  Martin — ^then  a  young 

*  AlnuMt  erery  new  inyention,  ee-  had  heaxdof  it    His  agents  had  carte 

peciallj  snch  as  were  auxiliary  to  pro-  blanche  to  ropply  him  with  ererything 

heekoal  sckooe^  fonnd  its  way  into  of  the  Idnd. 
moolMMkliBteaiyhefiire  other  people 
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assistant-surgeon  of  some  six  years'  standing — and 
the  selection  was  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

On  the  7th  of  November  the  yacht  was  despatched, 
and  reached  Masulipatam  a  week  afterwards.  Met- 
calfe was  then  at  Bolarum,  making  preparations  for 
the  journey  to  the  coast.  "  My  Mends  at  Calcutta," 
he  wrote  on  the  16th,  "  have  taken  alarm  at  my 
iUness,  and  got  the  Govenmient  yacht  despatched 
to  Masulipatam,  with  a  medical  man  to  attend  me. 
Although  I  did  not  think  of  going,  and  was  better 
than  I  had  been,  I  do  not  mean  to  throw  away  this 
opportunity,  as  the  sea  voyage  and  Nicolson's  advice 
together  may  effect  a  perfect  cure.  Wells  and  Bushby 
are  going  for  fun."  WeUs  and  Bushby  were  young 
civilians,  Metcalfe's  assistants.  The  one  found  an 
early  grave  at  Delhi,  the  other  is  now  himself  Re- 
sident at  Hyderabad.  They  followed  Sir  Charles 
for  something  better  than  "fun;"  they  followed 
him  for  love.  They  petitioned  him  to  suffer  them 
to  accompany  him,  and  what  they  sought  was  not 
denied.* 


*  They  Uteralljr  ^petitioned"  him;  monfltratire  of  waat  of  coiuidenitioii 

and  as  their  petition,  written  in  a  and  selfishness  in  ns  to  depart  with 

style  of  serious  playAilness,  is  honor-  yon,  y)£.: 

able  to  all  parties,  I  willingly  insert  it        **  If  you  were  to  go  alone  you  would 

here:  not  keep  an  establishment.    If  you 

*<Mt  dear  Metcalfe, — ^We,  the  take  us  with  you,  you  propose  to  keep 

undersigned,  hare  determined  that  we  an  establishment.    Your  petitioners 

will  waive  the  Nizam's  allowances,  humbly  pray  Hiat  you  will  not  put 

and  cleave  to  the  Company,  in  order  yourself  to  this  expense,  and  that  you 

that  we  may  both  show  our  loyalty  will  lire  with  your  friend  Captain 

to  our  employers  and  epjoy  the  plea-  Sneyd,  and  trust  to  our  finding  house - 

sure  of  accompanying  you  to  the  Fte.  room  in  his  neighbourhood— mier  by 

sidency  of  Calcutta.  the  hire  of  a  small  domicile  or  other- 

*'  Albeit  we,  the  undersigned,  hum-  wise— for  which  boon  your  petitioners 

bly  pray  that  you  will  youc^sttfe  us  will  eyer  pray, 
the  following  boon  on  tiiis  occasion,  "J.  A.  Bushbt. 

without  which  it  would  be  both  de*  '*B.  Wxxxs." 
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The  Nereide  landed  Mr.  Martin  at  Masulipatam, 
and  he  pushed  on  with  all  speed  to  Hyderabad. 
Three  inarches  from  the  city  he  came  upon  the 
Resident's  camp.  An  hour  after  his  introduction 
he  had  rendered  Metcalfe  essential  service.  The 
young  surgeon  found  that  his  patient  was  thoroughly 
yersed  in  the  literature  of  his  case.  He  had  perused 
the  works  of  almost  eyery  writer  who  had  discoursed 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  his  disorder,  and,  as 
commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  he  had  been  be- 
wildered and  perplexed  by  the  multitude  of  conflict- 
ing authorities.  Commenting  freely  on  this  incer- 
titude, he  asked  his  attendant  how  it  happened  that 
amidst  such  yarying  counsel  he  was  able  so  promptly^ 
to  decide.  The  answer  was,  of  course,  the  answer 
of  the  profession — and  a  just  one.  Metcalfe  soon 
perceiyed  that  Goyemment  had  sent  him  the  right 
man. 

After  a  few  days  spent  at  Masulipatam,  where 
Metcalfe,  invalid  as  he  was,  felt  constrained  not  to 
reject  the  hospitality  so  freely  offered  to  him,  the 
Resident  and  his  family  embarked  for  Calcutta, 
which  th^  reached  on  the  21st  of  December.  In 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  young  assistants,  and 
the  hearty  invitations  of  Mr.  Swinton,  Captain* 
Sneyd,  and  other  old  friends,  he  determined  on  in- ' 
stituting  an  establishment  of  his  own.  Taking  a 
large  house  in  Chowringhee — ^the  May  Fair  of  the 
City  of  Palaces — and  purchasing  the  furniture,  to 
be  sold  again  at  a  heavy  sacrifice,  he  made  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  friends.  His  happiness  was 
principally  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  theirs; 

VOL.  n.  I 
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for  in  spite  of  the  sdeiice  of  Nicolson  and  Martin, 
he  was  not  able  at  first  to  oheer  his  Mends  at  a 
distance  with  any  flattering  accounts  of  hiTinaftTf 
At  the  end  of  January  he  wrote,  howeyer,  that  he 
belieyed  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  recoyery ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  following  month  he  was  on 
the  eye  of  returning  to  Hyderabad. 

This  brief  sojourn  in  Calcutta  was  little  likely 
under  such  circumstances  to  eyolye  incidents  worthy 
of  narration ;  but  there  are  two  little  facts  connected 
with  his  departure  so  illustratiye  of  his  delicate 
sense  of  honor  and  his  extreme  generosity,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  withheld.  Sir  Charles  Metoalfe 
was  anxious  that  Mr.  Martin  should  return  with  him 
to  Hyderabad,  and  assume  the  ofi&ce  of  Besidenqy 
Surgeon,  which  was  about  to  become  yacant.  The 
appointment  was  one  of  honor  and  emolument.  The 
old  incumbent  had  drawn  about  3000  rupees  a 
month.  The  o£Eer,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  a  tempt- 
ing one.  But  Mr.  Bushby,  through  whom  it  was 
made,  was  directed  to  inform  Martin,  that  one-half 
of  this  large  salary  was  pitfd  by  the  Nizam — ^the 
Besidenpy  Surgeon  being  called  Medical  Store- 
keeper to  his  Highness,  though  in  reality  there 
were  no  stores  to  keep.  This,  one  of  many  iTiatauoee 
of  the  ''  plunder  of  the  Nizam,''  Metcalfe  had  deter- 
mined to  stop,  with  eyery  other  that  came  within 
his  control,  on  the  first  opportunity.  And  much  aa 
he  desired  to  induce  Martin  to  accompany  him  to 
the  Deccan,  he  now  intimated  to  his  young  firiend 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  perpetuate  so  neforiooa 
a  job.    The  result  was,  that  the  young  surgeon's 
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Mends,  looking  finrward  to  his  erentaal  prospects  in 
Galcatta,  pwsuaded  him  not  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment; and  soon  afterwards  he  accompanied  the 
Body-Gnard  on  the  expedition  to  Bangoon. 

So  Metcalfe  embarked  for  Masnlipatam,  in  this 
matter  disappointed.  On  his  voyage  down  the 
Hooghly  he  learnt  that  a  friend  and  brother  dyUian 
— an  officer  then  of  the  highest  promise,  since 
abnndemtly  performed — had  embarked  for  England 
on  a  yessel  then  dropping  down  the  river,  but  owing 
to  some  untoward  accident,  had  not  contrived  to 
ship  Ms  baggage.  All  the  mighty  wardrobe  neces* 
sary  for  the  consumption  of  a  five-months'  voyage 
was  lagging  behind  cm  some  dilatory  luggage-boat, 
and  the  ship  was  fietst  putting  out  to  sea.  The 
dilffwmia  was  an  eztrome  one.  Both  horns  of  it 
well  considered,  the  least  excruciating  of  the  two 
appeared  to  be  a  rotum  to  Calcutta — ^the  loss  of  the 
passage,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  fiirlough.  But  Met- 
calfe came  to  the  rescue.  He  had  large  supplies  of 
dothes  with  him — ^many  of  all  kinds  newly  made 
for  him  in  Calcutta — and  he  rejoiced  now  to  think 
of  the  good  accotint  to  which  they  might  be  turned. 
Keeping  barely  sufficient  for  his  own  immediate 
uses,  he  now  sent  the  bulk  of  his  wardrobe  to  his 
perplexed  friend,  who  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  not 
the  less  for  the  thought  that  he  was  nearly  a  foot 
taller  than  the  Lord-Bountiful  of  Hyderabad. 

The  hot  weather  and  the  rainy  season  of  1824 
fouxid  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at  the  B.6sidency  in  im- 
proved health  and  spirits,  but  with  an  ever-increasing 
mass  of  bminfiBS  before  him*    He  had  eiijoyed  none 

i2 
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of  the  leisure  he  had  sought ;  but  in  the  growing 
conviction  of  the  benefit  that  accrued  from  his  labor, 
he  found  abundant  compensation  for  his  toil.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  he  contrived  to  snatch  brief 
intervals  for  private  correspondence ;  and  there  were 
cherished  friends  with  whom  an  unreserved  episto- 
lary  intercourse  was  among  the  choicest  pleasures 
of  his  life.  From  letters  of  this  kind,  written  in 
the  autumn  and  wiuter  of  1824,  some  passages  may 
not  unfitly  be  given,  in  illustration  of  his  inner  life 
at  this  time.  Characteristic  as  they  are  in  other 
respects,  they  indicate  nothing  so  distinctly  as  the 
exceeding  warmth  of  the  writer's  heart.  Friendship 
was  with  ^^rn  almost  a  passion — '^  passing  the  love 
of  women."  And  the  same  romantic  attachment 
which  he  felt  towards  others  it  was  his  privilege  also 
to  inspire  in  them  : 

'^Hyderabad,  25th  Oct.^  1824.— You  must  already,  I  fear, 
think  me  a  very  unworthy  correspondent.  I  know  not  how  it 
has  happened  that,  since  you  went,  I  have  found  so  few  op- 
portunities for  writing.  I  never  had  a  greater  inclination  for 
it,  but  day  after  day  passes  away,  and  is  filled  up,  somehow  or 
other,  without  giving  one  the  happy  moment  for  indulging  in 
friendly  converse  with  those  absent,  whom  our  thoughts  never- 
theless accompany.  I  cannot  say  that  the  happy  moment  is 
now  come  legitimately,  for  a  swelling  packet  of  the  works  of 
Sutherland,  Campbell,  Baxter,  and  Co.,  encumbers  my  table, 
and  carries  the  imagination  away  from  anything  that  it  is  de- 
lightfiil  to  dwell  on;  but  I  have  seized  the  moment  by  the 
forelopk,  and  dragged  it  in  advance  of  it's  own  turn,  which,  if 
it  waited  for  others,  might  never  come.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
read  in  the  morning  up-stairs.  That  time  is  now  occupied  by 
business  :  from  which  I  steal  a  Utde  now  to  confitbulate  with 
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you.  I  have  not  been  quiie  well  for  a  few  dajrs.  —  gave  a 
grand  party  in  tents.  I  got  a  little  wet  from  rain,  before 
the  carriage  conld  be  closed^  in  going  there;  and  I  tasted  from 
curiosity  some  of  his  productions  of  milk  punch,  orange  wine, 
&c*  Whether  it  were  the  one  or  the  other,  I  was  attacked  with 
some  symptoms  of  derangement  afterwards,  in  the  seat  of  last 
year's  illness,  accompanied  with  slight  fever.  I  am,  liowever, 
well  again  now,  and  matters  have  reverted  to  their  usual  course. 

I  shall  not  quarrel  with  your  view  of  your 

own  imperfections;  because  every  man^  on  examining  himself, 
if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  self,  must,  I  conceive,  be  sensible 
not  only  of  weaknesses  and  frailties,  but  of  corruption  and 
wickedness,  which  it  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous  endeavor  of 
his  life  to  subdue.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  entertain  an  exalted 
opinion  of  yourself,  for  that  is  in  itself  a  vice,  and  a  very  un- 
amiable  one.  Have  as  low  a  sense  as  you  like  of  your  own 
merits.  No  ill  can  follow  from  true  humility.  But  I  am  now 
an  old  man  compared  with  you  (though  I  mean  to  start  fresh 
in  England  as  a  promising  young  man),  and,  in  virtue  of  my 
years,  I  have  seen  and  observed  characters;  and  can  tell  you, 
that  I  have  found  in  yours  much  to  esteem,  love,  and  admire, 
much  far  beyond  your  age.  You  speak  of  vanity/*  No  one  is 
without  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  necessary  ingredient  of  our  com- 
position. It  is  oidy  ofienfflve  when  it  is  obtrusive.  Now,  if 
your  vanity  is  inordinate,  as  you  say,  you  must  possess  the 
organ  of  secretiveness  in  great  fulness  to  keep  it  so  well  in  order, 
for  I  have  never  remarked  in  you  any  signs  of  inordinate  vanity, 
but  have  seen  too  much  of  modesty  and  diffidence  for  the  un- 
controlled empire  of  that  overwhelming  fault." 

**  October  28,  1824. — Your  inquisitive  friend,  the 

Killadar  of  Beder,  expressed,  I  dare  say,  the  interest  univer- 
sally felt  in  the  Burmah  war,  or  any  other  convulsion  in  which 
we  have  a  chance  of  being  worsted  and  driven  from  our  high 
seat  of  empire.  You  will  find  Gibbon  much  more  entertaining 
than  Hallam ;  though'  the  latter  is  very  much  admired.  I  went 
through  Gibbon  during  a  sickness  which  confined  me  to  my 
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XDom  at  Eton,  sod  tkoaght  him  delightfiil  from  b^mning  to 
end*  That,  however,  was  twenty-fire  yean  ago,  uid  I  know 
not  how  I  flhoold  like  the  eame  thing  now*  In  your  fondnesB 
for  reading  you  have  a  flore  hold  on  one  of  the  greatest  aonroeB 
of  happiness  in  life.  There  axe  few  sorrows  in  which  a  book  is 
not  some  relief;  and  with  a  taste  for  reading  one  never  needs 
any  other  pleasure  or  employment.*' 

''  If  I  thought  it  would  have  any  effisct,  I  should  b^  you, 
fiir  my  sake,  as  weU  as  your  own,  to  adheie  to  your  plans  of 
mtional  economy.  If  ever  I  am  to  leave  India,  I  shall  go  with 
great  reluctance  and  heart^nnking,  if  I  lea^e  those  I  love  behind 
without  the  hope  of  meeting  them  again  in  my  old  age.  I  shall 
quit  Hyderabad — if  that  evil  day  is  to  come— ~with  similar  feel- 
ings;  £>r  God  knows  what  wiU^beccxaie  of  us  all  when  our  Utile 
circle  shall  be  brc^Een  up.  Though  I  do  not  pzetend  to  be  iie 
sensible  to  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  Council,  and  Ae  posnble  result 
of  such  an  appointment,  I  should  lejoioe  at  ihe  nomination  of 
some  other  person,  to  put  out  of  credit  ihoee  rumors  which  I 
am  told  are  on  the  increase  in  Calcutta  regarding  my  elevation 
to  diat  dignity,  and  of  which  ihe  realisation  would  xemove  me 
from  the  present  home  of  my  affibctiona,  and  the  ties  formed  in 
Ais  sphere.  I  cannot  think  on  this  subject  without  pain, 
knowing  as  I  do  by  eacperienoe  that  separation  and  removal  to 
distant  scenes,  though  they  may  leave  unimpaired  good-will, 
regard,  esteem,  friendship,  confidence,  and  even  aflection,  are  still 
fatal  to  that  warmth  of  feeling,  that  intimacy  of  ideas,  that 
delight  of  dose  and  continual  intercourse  which  constitute  what 
I  would  term  the  luxuries  of  friendship." 

^^  Hyderabad^  Ncmmber  7,  1824« —  ....  If  my  episdes 
give  yon  as  much  pleasure  as  yours  bring  to  me,  we  shall  both 
eigoy  a  great  deal  of  happiness  from  our  correspondence.  The 
natives  of  the  eaat  say  that  iheinterchange  of  letters  is  *  the  meet- 
ing of  hearts.'  They  say  it  formally,  and  without  feeling  its  force; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  good  saying.  Hearts  undoubtedly  meet 
hearts  in  correspondence.  How  the  heart  rqoioes  and  bounds 
at  the  sight  of  the  handwriting  of  a  beloved  finendl  and  how 
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it  oveiflaws  with  delight,  how  it  wanns,  ejqMmds,  and  boils  oveti 
in  rettdiiig  the  afibctioaate  hmgaage  which  one  knows  to  hare 
been  pomed  forth  fiom  a  eongeoial  heart!  There  aie  joys  of  this 
kind  in  the  pure  love  which  exists  between  man  and  man, 
which  cannot,  I  think,  be  surpassed  in  that  more  alloyed 
atftadunent  between  the  opposite  sexes,  to  whioh  the  name  of 
lore  is  in  general  exclusively  applied.  Alas,  that  these  jqys 
should  be  of  such  short  duration;  and  that  experience  should 
teach  uSy  that  although  we  may  indulge  in  them  for  a  period, 
they  are  but  a  dream  and  will  pass  away !  The  day  will  come 
— and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon — when  you  will  receive 
my  letters  with  indifference,  and  sit  down  to  answer  them  with 
xelnetance.  This,  too,  may  happen  without  any  loss  of  esteem^ 
or  ivgBzd,  or  friendship,  in  its  ordinary  sense.  All  these  may 
remain,  and  yet  the  enthusiastic  warmth  of  attachment  which 
gives  its  principal  zest  to  the  affection  of  friends  may  subside. 
Such  is  human  nature.  And  if  it  were  not  so  we  should  never 
know  new  attachments.  The  first  formed  would  be  the  only 
ones  existing  through  life;  and  the  heart  would  be  closed  against 
all  others.  I  will  not,  however,  anticipate  evils,  but  enjoy  and 
cherish  the  present  good." 

^  December  17, 1824.—  ....  I  feel  the  want  of  a  country 
house  incessantly.  As  long  as  I  live  at  the  Residency  it  will 
be  a  public  house;  and  as  long  as  the  billiard-table  stands,  the 
Rendency  will  be  a  tavern.  I  wish  that  I  could  introduce  a 
nest  of  white  ants  secretly,  without  any  one's  kenning  thereof,  if 
the  said  ants  would  devour  the  said  table,  and  cause  it  to  dis- 
appear. But  I  do  not  like,  either  in  deed  or  word,  to  make 
any  attadc  on  an  instrument  of  amusement  which  is  so  much 
relished  by  some  of  us,  who  do  not  observe  the  consequences  to 

which  it  leads.    — -  is  almost  as  ardent  at  it  as ,  and  is 

quite  animated  on  a  day  of  *  pools.'  .... 

.  ..."  I  have  no  intelligence  respecting  the  talked-of  seat 
in  Council,  and  retain  all  my  doubt  on  that  subject.  It  is  a 
thing  on  which  there  can  be  nothing  certain  until  it  be  accom- 
plished.    I  cannot  pretend  to  reject  such  an  ostensible  rise  in 
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life  with  disdain;  but  my  heart  is  bound  by  dea  and  feelings  to 
this  quarter,  and  I  shall  be  rather  glad  than  sorry  to  see  the 
chance  ended  by  the  nomination  of  some  other  person.  You 
are  yourself  no  slight  cause  of  my  reluctance  to  go  away." 

In  the  early  part  df  1825  the  Besident  set  out  on 
one  of  his  wonted  provincial  excursions,  glad  to  be 
absent  from  Hyderabad.  In  the  course  of  his  tour 
he  endeavored  to  find  a  convenient  place  for  the 
erection  of  a  country  residence — ^but  I  know  not 
with  what  result.  The  object  of  escape  from  the 
Sicsidency  was  soon  to  be  attained  in  another  way. 
From  the  letters  written  during  this  excursion,  one 
or  two  extracts  may  be  made.  In  the  following  will 
be  found  the  earliest  mention  I  have  been  able  to 
trace  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Indian  Press  : 

"  Camp^  Bhoungeer,  March  2,  1825. — ^Many  thanks  for  your 
letter  of  21-24th  ultimo.  Have  I  read  ^  Adam  Blair?*  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  have  or  not;  but  I  suppose  not.  The 
story  is  familiar  to  me;  but  I  must  have  got  my  knowledge 
of  it  from  reviews.    The  last  thing  I  did  with  the  book  was  to 

lend  it  to  Mrs.  B ,  the  clergyman's  wife.  Is  it  one  of  GWt's? 

I  rather  think  not*  We  have  got  his  last,  the  ^  Spae  Wife/ 
in  camp.  It  is  a  highly  poetical  and  elegant  thing,  though  not 
of  the  same  sort  with  your  favorite,  ^  The  Annals  of  the 
Parish,'  the  simplicity  of  which  is  beautiful,  and  in  parts  very 
afiecting.  Strange  to  say  I  have  never  read  '  Tristram  Shandy;' 
I  know  very  little  of  Sterne  as  an  author.  I  took  up  *  Tristram 
Shandy'  when  I  was  twelve  or  thirteen.  I  thought  that  I  did 
not  imderstand  it,  and  laid  it  down  again.  Since  fourteen  or 
fifteen  I  have  read  very  little,  excepting  the  publications  of  the 
day. 

*  It  need  icaroely  be  said  it  is  Lockhart's. 
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*^  It  seems  tliat  the  Directors  have  tried  to  nominate  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  Gk>Tenior  of  Madras^  but  have  been  prevented  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  who  have  put  a  veto  on  the  appointment, 
because  he  is  a  Company's  servant.  Malcolm's  speech  on  the 
press  was,  I  think,  very  good.  I  have  no  decided  opinions  on 
that  subject  myself.  I  cannot  go  along  with  one  party  as  to 
the  blessings  of  a  free  press,  nor  with  another  as  to  its  dangers; 
but  I  rather  think  that  the  inconveniences  would  predominate 
at  present,  and  the  advantages  hereafter;  and  that  it  would  be 
bostale  to  the  permanency  of  our  rule,  but  ultimately  beneficial 
to  India 

^'  The  real  dangers  of  a  free  press  in  India  are,  I  think,  in  its 
enabling  the  natives  to  throw  off  our  yoke.  The  petty  annoy- 
ances  which  our  Governments  would  sufier  I  call  rather  incon- 
veniences. The  advantages  are  in  the  spread  of  knowledge, 
which  it  seems  wrong  to  obstruct  for  any  temporary  or  selfish 
purpose.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  would  let  it  have  its 
swing,  if  I  were  sovereign  lord  and  master." 

But  interesting  as  is  tins  passage,  as  an  indication 
of  his  earlier  views  on  a  great  question,  his  practical 
solution  of  which  was  among  the  greatest  measures 
of  his  public  life,  the  following  is  more  interesting 
still,  for  it  contains  the  solution  of  a  still  greater 
question : 

"  Camp  J  Kohair^  March  2\y  1825. — If  I  am  really  the  happy 
man  you  suppose  me  to  be,  I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  know 
myself,  the  secret  of  my  happiness*  You  will  perhaps  smile, 
for  I  am  not  euie  that  your  mind  has  taken  the  turn  that  might 
induce  you  to  sympathise.  But  be  assured  that  I  am  in  earnest. 
I  live  in  a  state  of  fervent  and  incessant  gratitude  to  God  for 
the  favors  and  mercies  which  I  have  experienced  throughout 
my  life.  The  feeling  is  so  strong  that  it  often  overflows  in 
tears,  and  is  so  rooted  that  I  do  not  think  that  any  misfortunes 
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could  shake  it.  It  leads  to  conatant  devotion  and  firm  cooitent; 
and  though  I  am  not  fi:ee  fiom  those  vexations  and  distnrbaxHm 
to  which  ihe  weak  temper  of  man  is  subject^  I  am  guaxded  by 
that  feeling  against  any  lasting  depression." 

On  the  nth  of  April,  Metcalfe  wrote  still  to  the 
same  correspondent,  "  Here  we  are,  my  dear  boy, 
on  our  return  towards  Hyderabad,  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Nizam's  dominions;"  and  sooil 
afterwards  he  announced  his  arrival  at  Hyderabad : 
"  Since  we  came  in,"  he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  May, 
"  you  can  guess  in  what  way  I  have  been  bothered 
— ^public  business  and  private  correspondence  have 
accumulated  and  remain  undisposed  of.  I  have  not 
read  a  word,  though  the  contents  of  eleven  cases  of 
new  books  have  been  spread  out  before  me/'  In 
this  letter  he  had  great  tidings  to  conmiimicate. 
He  was  about  to  leave  Hyderabad  for  ever.  He 
had  returned  to  the  E/Csidency  only  to  receive  &om 
the  Governor-General  a  letter  announcing  that  his 
services  were  required  in  another  and  more  im- 
portant sphere  of  action.  "  Now  for  what  I  grieve 
to  tell  you,"  wrote  Metcalfe — "  I  have  been  requested 
by  Government  to  go  to  Delhi,  to  take  charge  of 
political  affairs  in  Upper  India,  and  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  Delhi  territory.  The  Board  now 
at  Delhi  is  io  be  removed.  So  is  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony,  who  will  probably,  however,  resign,  as  his 
measures  have  been  condemned ;  and  I  am  called 
on  in  a  very  flattering  manner  to  take  the  place  of 
both." 

The  letter  which  Lord  Amherst  wrote  was,  in- 
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dead,  a  jQattecmg  one — ^but  there  was  the  utmost 
flinoeBiiy  isi  it.  And  little  as  Metcalfe  desired  the 
duange,  there  must  haire  been  found  by  one  of  his 
tampeocainent  some  compensation  in  the  language 
of  sndi  a  fatter : 

LOBD  AVHSBST  TO  SIB  CHABLES  M£TCALF£. 

"  Calcotta,  Apiil  16, 18S5. 

^^  Mt  dear  Sib  Chablbs,-— Events  which  have  ocourred  in 
the  Upper  Provinces  render  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of 
Grovemmenty  that  a  new  arrangement  shall  be  made  for  the 
administration  of  affidrs  in  Delhi  and  Rajpootana,  and  that  to 
cany  such  new  arrangement  into  effect,  you  should  assume  the 
office  of  Resident  at  Delhi.  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  express  to 
you  my  most  anxious  hope  that  no  cause  exists  on  your  part 
to  prevent  your  undertaking  this  arduous  and  important  public 
duty. 

'*  Much  as  your  services  are  still  demanded  at  Hyderabad,  a 
nobler  field  opens  for  them  in  the  scene  of  your  former  resi- 
dence and  emplojrment;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  unless  there 
should  be  some  impediment  of  which  I  am  not  aware  to  your 
proceeding  to  Delhi,  you  will  readily  afibrd  your  services  in  a 
quarter  where  they  are  now  most  urgently  required,  and  where, 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  you  can,  of  all  men  in  India,  most  benefit 
youp  Goremment  and  your  country. 

^<  Mr.  Swinton's  letter  to  you  makes  it  unnecessary  that  I 
should  enter  into  further  detail. 

"  I  remain,  with  sincere  regard  and  esteem, 
'^  My  dear  Sir  Charles, 

**  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Amhebst." 

"  I  should  consider  it  incumhent  on  me,"  wrote 
Metcalfe,  in  the  private  letter  already  quoted,  "  to 
obey  any  call — ^but  such  an  one  as  this  is,  of  course. 
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irresistible.  I  go,  however,  reluctantly,  and  wish 
that  I  could  hare  been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  in 
the  quarter  which  has  now  become  the  home  of 
my  heart.  I  shall  quit  my  public  duties  here  with 
great  regret.  I  shall  quit  my  friends  with  greater." 
He  felt,  indeed,  acutely  the  severance  of  these  ties ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  that  he 
looked  to  a  Calcutta  fever  as  one  of  the  least  of 
the  evils  which  threatened  him,  and  hoped  to  find 
in  it  reUef  from  other  more  corroding  anxieties  and 
distresses. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

[1825-1827.] 

DELHI    BEYISITEI). 

Metcalfe's  Betnrn  to  Calcatta— Residence  there— Death  of  Sir  Darid  Ochter- 
lonj— Bfamipore  Aifiurs^Views  of  the  Goyemment— Metcalfe's  Minute — 
Departme  for  Delhi— Advance  of  the  Armies — Metcalfe  in  Camp— Fall  of 
Bhnrtpore— Subsequent  Proceedings— Death  of  Bamett  and  Wells— Visit 
of  Lord  Amherst^Appointment  to  Coancil. 

Neyeb  liad  more  unwelcome  honors  be^i  conferred 
on  a  public  servant  than  those  which  now  descended 
upon  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  In  spite  of  all  the 
vexations  and  annoyances  which  beset  his  position, 
the  Hyderabad  Residency  had  become  very  dear  to 
him.  More  than  twenty  years  before,  he  had  re- 
corded a  resolution  not  to  form  any  more  romantic 
attachments ;  but  he  had  been  forming  them  ever 
since.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  fell 
in  friendship  as  other  men  fall  in  love.  There  was 
at  once  an  ardor  and  a  tenderness  in  his  affec- 
tion little  removed  from  the  degree  in  which  these 
qualities  evince  themselves  in  our  attachments  to 
the  other  sex.  He  had  gathered  round  him  at 
Hyderabad  a  beloved  circle  of  Mends,  to  be  broken 
from  time  to  time  by  the  necessities  of  the  public 
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service,  but  always  to  reunite  again.  And  although 
some  of  these  friends  might  accompany  him  to 
Delhi,  it  was  certain  that  the  old  Hyderabad  party 
could  never  again  reassemble  in  all  its  pleasant 
integrity.*  It  was  with  extreme  depression  of  spirits, 
therefore,  that  he  now  made  his  preparations  for  the 
coming  change. 

There  were  other  causes,  too,  in  operation,  to 
increase  the  reluctance  which  he  felt  to  his  ap- 
roaching  departure  firom  the  Deccan — causes  of  a 
pubUc  character.  He  was  anxious  in  the  extreme 
for  the  success  of  the  measures  which  he  was  push- 
ing forward  for  the  regeneration  of  the  long-de- 
vastated provinces  of  Hyderaba;d;  and  he  had  no 
assurance  that  his  successor  would  carry  out  the 
system  which  he  had  so  steadily  maintained.  But 
to  the  call  of  the  Government  he  responded  without 
reservation^  that  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  him- 
self any  service  which  his  superiors  considered  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  iaterests  of  the  State ;  and 
he  asked  whether  it  wete  expedient  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Delhi  with  all  possible  despatch.  Lord 
Amherst  was  at  this  time  on  the  river  recruiting 
his  impaired  health ;  and  in  reply  to  the  reference 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Swinton,  he  wrote  that  he  was 

*  To  one  of  these  friends  Metcalfe  me,  and  then,  although  I  should  stOl 

wrote,  **  I  am  ottt  of  apiiita  at  the  regret  onr  desertion  of  the  fiite  of  tlds 

change  in  my  prospects.     I  looked  country,  my  personal  regrets  would  he 

fimraid  to  the  assemblage  of  all  I  ooareAed  into  joyfU  antScipatioiia.'' 

loye,  and  a  happ^  time  during  the  — IHydenbad,   Ma^  12,   1885.]    Of 

rBin»— our  labors  m  the  ooimtry  to  be  tiielM   friends,   Captain    Sntheriand 

afterwards  resumed.  I  cannot  smr  that  aooompanled  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to 

I  shall  be  here  for  a  month,  as  Imust  Delhi;  and  Bfr.  B.  Wells  and  Liea- 

be  prepared  to  start  at  a  moment's  tenant  Hislop  afterwaida  joined  him 

notice.     Then  to  leave  all  behind,  theie. 
I  wish  that  I  oould  take  yon  all  with 
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<<  iimlined  to  arail  himself  of  the  ready  disposition 
which  Sir  Charles  shows  to  give  us  his  immediate 
assistance^  and  to  request  him  to  come  to  Calcutta, 
so  as  to  start  thence  hj  dawk  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permit/* 

To  Lord  AnaJierst,  Metcalfe  had  greatly  recom- 
memded  himself  during  his  visit  to  Calcutta  in  the 
preceding  year;  and  he  had  left  the  Presidency 
"  carrying  away  with  him,"  as  the  Governor-General 
wrote,  "the  sincere  good  wishes  of  every  one  in 
Government  House  for  the  entire  re-estahlishment  of 
his  health."  And  now  the  kind-hearted  nobleman 
wrote  to  Mr.  Swinton  to  ask,  "  whether  he,  or  any 
otiier  Mend  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  had  been  com- 
missioned to  look  out  for  quarters  for  him  in  Cal- 
cutta P"  "  If  so,"  he  added,  "  I  b^  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  accommodating 
him,  with  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  may  accompany 
him,  with  quarters  at  Government  House."  But 
Metcalfe  had  made  other  arrangements ;  and  when 
ha  reached  Calcutta,  at  the  latter  end  of  August,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend, 
Msgor  Lockett,  of  the  CoUege  of  Fort  William — 
the  same  house  in  Chowringhee  which  Sir  Charles 
had  formerly  occupied  on  his  own  account. 

Hie  arrived  in  Calcutta  not  in  good  health ;  not  in 
good  spirits.  He  had  restless  nights,  and  an  im- 
paired appetite ;  he  felt  the  effects  of  morning  labor 
in  evening  heaviness  and  lethargy.  The  weather 
during  the  last  weeks  of  August  had  been  close  and 
sultay ;  but  some  heavy  falls  of  rain  early  in  Sep- 
tember had  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  lowered  the 
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temperature.  With  this  favorable  change  Metcalfe 
suddenly  revived,  and  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Hyder- 
abad that  he  was  "  as  well  as  ever.*'  ♦  But  his 
heart,  untravelled,  stillf  ondly  turned  towards  the  Hy- 
derabad Residency,  and  he  wrote  that,  although  he 
had  little  expectation  of  such  an  issue,  he  still  hoped 
that  some  difference  of  opinion  between  Government 
and  himself  relative  to  the  course  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  North-west  might  occasion  his  return 
to  the  Residency,  f  But  this  hope  was  soon  aban- 
doned ;  and  on  the  11th  of  September  he  wrote : 
"  My  sentiments  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  the  several  refractory  states  in  the  quarter 
whither  I  am  going,  seem  to  be  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  Government  ;J  and  I  am  now 
only  waiting  for  my  instructions,  which  I  conclude 
will  be  in  conformity  with  my  recommendations.     I 

*  Writing  on  the  24th  of  Angoat,  to,  bat  hare  not  the  power.  My  only 
he  thus  oomplained  of  his  health :  '*  I  chance  now  rests  in  the  occurrence  of 
hare  seldom  been  less  well  than  since  some  improbable  and  InconoeiTable 
I  parted  from  you.  Mr  nights  are  event  in  the  short  interval  whidi  re- 
restless.  I  get  very  well  through  the  mains,  such  as  can  neither  be  hoped 
days,  during  which  I  have  been  Ailly  nor  imagined.  The  pc^od  of  my  own 
occupied,  but  owing  to  want  of  sleep,  departure  to  the  northward  is  still 
I  am  weary  and  lethargic  after  dinner  unfixed.  Goyemment  has  not  come 
to  a  distressing  degree."— On  the  Srd  to  any  determination  on  any  one  of 
of  September  he  wrote,  that  a  fayor-  the  subjects  to  which  I  shall  imme- 
able  change  of  weather  (rain)  had  diately  haye  to  attend.  I  haye  read 
quite  restmd  him:  **I  haye  a  good  all  the  necessary  papers,  and  I  shall 
appetite  at  meals,**  he  said,  **  and  begin  to  put  down  my  notions  as  to 
sleep  well  at  night.  In  short,  I  am  as  what  we  ought  to  do  in  each  case  of 
well  as  I  oyer  was.*'  our  embarrassment.     These,  I  pre- 

f  "  You  will  haye  heard,**  he  wrote,  sume,  will  go  in  circulation  among 

** tnat on  account  of  the  importance  tlie  members  of  Grovemment,  andi 

attached  by  the  members  of  the  Go-  haye  the  impudence  to  expect  that 

yemment,  one  and  all,  to  my  proceed-  they  will  be  adopted.    I  could  almost 

ing  to  the  northward,  I  haye  not  yen-  wish  the  reyerse ;  for  a  decided  dif- 

tnred  to  make  any  propoeition  for  my  ferenoe  of  opinion  would  be  a  good 

return  to  Hyderabad,  and  although  plea  for  proposing  to  return,  instead 

this  is,  if  possible,  more  than  eyer  tioe  of  going  on — ^but  eyen  this  hope  I  am 

anxious  wish  of  my  heart,  I  see  my  umSde  to  cherish.** — [^CtdeuUoj  Atufutt 

successor  making  preparations  for  his  S4, 18S5.] 
departure,  whidi  I  long  to  put  a  stop       I  See  jmsi^  pp.  140,  el  #07. 
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am  not  sony  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred,  for 
trayelling  by  dawk  would  have  been  scarcely  prac- 
ticable in  Bengal  during  such  weather  as  we  have 
had/' 

On  the  first  day'of  October,  accompanied  by  John 
Sutherland,  whom  he  described  as  "  the  representa- 
tive of  the  beloved  circle  at  the  Residency,"  he 
commenced  his  journey  to  the  North- West.  He  had 
been  consoled  by  the  receipt  of  many  most  affection^ 
ate  letters  from  the  members  of  that  beloved  circle, 
who  deeply  felt  his  removal  from  them ;  and  he  had 
been  exerting  himself,  and  with  good  success,  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  Wells  and  Kislop  to  the 
Delhi  territory.  life  is  made  up  of  compensations ; 
and  Metcalfe  had  need  of  all  that  could  solace  him  at 
this  time.  As  he  started  amidst  a  deluge  of  rain, 
along  roads  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the  floods 
— a  state  of  things  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  hot 
winds  and  blinding  dust — Metcalfe,  in  the  dose 
solitude  of  his  palanquin,  had  many  painful  re- 
flections to  disturb  him.  There  were  circumstances 
connected  with  his  return  to  Delhi  which  acted 
most  depressingly  on  his  mind.  It  is  time  that  I 
should  relate  them. 

Together  with  the  letter  from  Lord  Amherst, 
which  Metcalfe  had  received,  towards  the  end  of 
April,  inviting  him  to  proceed  again  to  Delhi,  came 
another  from  Secretary  Swinton,  detailing  more 
fdlly  the  nature  of  the  office  or  offices  which  he  was 
to  be  called^pon  to  fill.  It  is  necessary  to  the  right 
imderstanding  of  the  matter  that  this  letter  should 
be  inserted  here : 

VOL.  n.  K 
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MR.  GEORGE  SWINTOK  TO  SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE. 

«  Cidciitta,  April  16, 1835. 

"  Mt  DEAR  Metcalfe, — ^The  letter  from  the  Governor- 
General  will  have  explained  to  you  that  considerations  arismg 
out  of  the  affairs  of  Jyepore,  Alwur,  and  Bhurtpore,  have 
induced  the  Government  to  resolve  on  making  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  Sir  David  Ochterlony  shall  retire  from  active 
employment  on  a  pension,  as  formerly  suggested  by  himself. 

^^  The  Government  is  anxious  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  will  thus  be  afforded  for  i^ain  employing  you  in  a 
situation  of  the  highest  trust  and  importance  in  Upper  India, 
reposing,  as  it  does,  the  fiillest  confidence  in  your  character  for 
talent,  judgment,  firmness,  and  experience,  and  feeling  deeply 
convinced  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  Rajpootapa,  as  weU  as  the 
successful  control  of  our  political  interests  in  that  q[uarter 
generally,  require  at  the  present  moment  the  most  active  and 
energetic  exercise  of  all  those  qualities. 

'^The  outline  of  the  arrangement  contemplated  in  the  event 
of  your  return  to  Delhi,  is  as  follows: 

'^  You  would  be  styled  Resident  at  Delhi.  In  your  political 
capacity  you  would  exercise  all  the  powers  and  functions 
formerly  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Resident,  and  likewise 
the  management  of  our  relations  with  the  states  of  Rajpootana. 
The  general  control  and  superintendence  of  the  a&irs  of  Mai- 
wah  would  devolve  on  Mr.  Wellesley. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  civil  management  of  the  Ddhi  ter- 
ritory, such  a  modification  of  the  Board  is  proposed  as  would 
remove  the  present  members  into  the  Doab,  and  leave  you 
with  a  new  member  of  yoni  own  selection  to  superintend  the 
internal  affidrs  of  Delhi.  As  senior  commissioner  you  would  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  superior  local  authority  in  dvil 
as  well  as  political  matters,  whilst  the  presence  of  the  junior 
member  would  relieve  you  from  a  degree  of  labor  and  detail 
which,  if  vested  solely  with  the  control  of  the  aasistants  in 
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charge,  jou  might  find  incompatible  with  the  attention  due  to 
the  more  urgent  and  important  functions  of  your  office. 

^  Government  proposes  to  fix  your  allowances  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  such  as  will  indemnify  you  for  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  incurred  by  you  in  removing  from  Hyderabad  to 
so  distant  a  point  as  Delhi,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
correspond  with  the  high  and  important  trust  now  to  be  con- 
fided to  yon.  The  details  of  this  arrangement  will  be  discussed 
and  settled  either  on  the  receipt  of  your  answer,  or  on  your 
reaching  the  Presidency. 

^  To  prevent  any  miscoiuseption  on  your  part,  I  am  directed 
to  state  to  you  distinctly  that  the  question  of  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony's  retirement  does  not  depend  on  your  accepting  or 
declining  the  proposal  now  made  to  you.  If  Government 
should  be  disappointed  in  its  wish  to  avail  itself  of  your  services 
as  his  successor,  it  must  then  look  to  the  next  best  man. 
^^  I  remain,  my  dear  Metcalfe, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

«<G£OBGE  SWINTON.'* 

The  subject  glanced  at  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  this  letter  was  a  paiiiful  one ;  but  before 
Metcalfe  had  finallj  determined  to  proceed  to  Delhi, 
the  question  which  it  suggested  had  been  set  at  rest 
in  another  way.  The  braye  and  gentle  spirit  of 
David  Ochierlony  was  now  to  be  no  longer  troubled 
hj  the  ingratitude  of  man.  He  had  been  translated 
to  a  Besidaiey  whero  supercessions  and  removals 
are  unknown.  The  intelligence  of  Sir  David^s  death 
greeted  Metcalfe  on  Ms  return  to  Calcutta.  The 
physical  infirmities  of  the  fine  old  soldier  had  been 
for  some  time  increasing  upon  him;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  the  cf  isis  was  precipitated  by  suffer- 
ings of  anoihfir  ioi^     He  believed  that  he  was 

k2 
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unjustly  treated  by  the  Government  which  he  had 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  served.  One  wound  was 
scarcely  healed  before  another  was  inflicted.  He 
said  that  he  was  disgraced;  and  saying  so,  turned 
his  face  towards  the  waU  and  died. 

He  died  at  Meerut  on  the  15th  of  July,  1825.  On 
the  4th  of  that  month  he  had  written  to  Metcalfe 
from  the  Shalimar  Gardens,  making  no  mention  of 
his  iOness;  and  only  a  few  days  before,  he  had 
spoken  about  his  future  arrangements,  and  dis- 
coursed of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him  to  be 
Metcalfe's  near  neighbour  and  frequent  companion. 
He  had  contemplated  their  joint  occupation  of  Sha- 
limar, in  which  there  were  several  good  dwelling- 
houses;  and  much  pleasant  and  profitable  con- 
versation both  on  private  and  public  affairs.*  But 
these  pleasant  anticipations  were  never  realised. 
Before  Metcalfe's  heart  had  responded  to  this  kindly 
invitation,  t  the  hand  that  penned  it  was  still  for 
ever.  Instead  of  meeting  his  old  friend  in  the  warm 
intercourse  of  personal  friendship,  it  was  Metcalfe's 
lot  to  pronounce  his  iloge.  On  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  September,  there  was  a  public  meeting 
assembled  in  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 

*  Ochterlony  had   purchased  the  admit  of;   and  I  promise  to  retire 

property  from  Metcalfe — ^had  sold  it  whenerer  I  interfere  with  your  hours 

to  a  native,  and  then  re-purchased  it,  of  study  and  business.    Or  rather  we 

on  finding  that  the  man  considered  will  so  settle  it  that  I  shall  never  have 

that  he  had  done  the  general  a  ser-  to  retire,  by  settling  some  regular 

vice.    He  now  wrote  to  Metcalfe  of-  system.    The  plan  pleases  me  much, 

fering  him  the  use  of  his  old  house,  aoid  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is 

*'  This  arrangement,"  he  added,  <*  of  acceptable  to  you."— [iiuie  28,  1825. 

occupying  a  place  we  are  both  so  fond  M&,  Corretpondenee.'] 

of,  will  not,  X  hope,  be  the  more  dis-  f  The  intelligence,  convejred  to  him 

agreeable  to  you  that  it  will  admit  hy  his  brother  fh>m  Delhi,  must  have 

of  our  being  as  much  together,  when  reached  Metcalfe  as  he  entered  the 

you  rusticate^  as  your  basinets  will  river,  on  his  way  to  Calcutta. 
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tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Dayid 
Ochterlony.  At  this  meeting  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  requested  to  preside.  It  was  his  dutj,  there- 
fore, to  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  soldier-statesman; 
and  he  did  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genuine 
admiration  and  affection.* 

But  neither  this  honest  tribute,  nor  the  more 
hollow  commendations  of  the  Government  in  their 
obituary  gazette-notice,  nor  the  minute-guns  which 
numbered  the  years  of  the  braye  old  man,  could  do 
away  with  the  fact  that  he  died  beUeving  himself 
^'  dishonored."  The  truth  is,  that  the  supreme  au- 
thorities had  long  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
compass  Ochterlony's  removal  from  the  high  and 
most  responsible  office  which  he  filled,  not  only  as 
Resident  at  Delhi,  but  as  the  chief  representative 
of  the  British  Government  in  Malwah  and  Bajpoo- 
tana.  The  duties  of  such  an  office  were  too  onerous 
for  his  declining  years  and  failing  health.  In 
1822-23  he  had  suffered  under  a  total  prostration 
of  the  nervous  system — an  often-recurring  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  almost  amounting,  as  he  said,  to 

*  From  a  sketch  of  his  speech,  in  that  witnessed  them  ever  cease  to 

Metcalfe's  handwriting,  I   take  the  dwell  on  them  with  mingled  delight 

following  passage:  —  *' Distingoished  and  regret?     Thej  shed  around  his 

in  the  highest  degree  hoth  in  the  Ca-  pnhlic  lustre  thediarm  of  fascination, 

hinet  and  the  Pield,  it  may  truly  be  and  in  addition  to  the  enthusiasm 

said  that  he  was  the  pride  of  the  excited  by  his  exploits,  drew  towards 

Bengal  Armj,  manj  of  whose  glorious  him  irresistibly,  and  bound  with  in- 

•  achierements  are  connected  with  his  dissoluble  attachment,  the  hearts  of 

renown;  an  honor  to  the  Company's  all  that  knew  him.    Never,  perhaps, 

senrice,  which  in  eyerr  branch  lored  was  there  another  so  universally  ad- 

his  character  and  exalted  his  fame;  mired  as  a  public  man,  at  the  same 

and  an  ornament  to  the  British  com-  time  so  generally  and  fervently  be- 

munity  in  India,  which  honored  him  loved.  Never  was  there  another  more 

in  life,  and  deeply  laments  him  in  calculated  to  win  affection,  and  when 

death.    We  are  not  met  to  comme-  won,  to  preserve  it  for  ever  without 

morate.  his  private  virtues,  but  who  diminution." 
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aiiguish  of  mind^  whicli,  without  any  assignable 
canse^  would  drive  him  from,  the  table  or  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends  to  indulge  in  solitude  and  tears. 
Incessant  labor  and  anxiety  had  debilitated  his 
strong  firame  and  unhinged  his  strong  mind,  and 
his  medical  attendants  had  insisted  upon  ''the 
absolute  necessity  of  refraining  from  business  as 
much  as  possible;  not  to  engage  in  conferences 
that  could  tend  to  any  excitement;  to  read  no- 
thing that  required  thought;  and  to  write  only 
when  he  could  not  help  it,  and  then  only 
a  little  at  a  time  if  mental  exertion  were  much 
required.''  ''  This/'  he  said,  writing  to  Metcalfe  in 
the  later  airtumn  of  1823,  **  is  the  brief  history  of 
myself  for  the  last  twelve  months — sometimes 
better,  sometimes  worse;  but  seldom — perhaps  I 
might  say,  never  welL"*  In  November  he  wrote 
that  his  health  was  improving,  and  that  ''  if  the 
wicked  Bajpoots  would  cease  from  their  iniquities, 
he  might  hope  to  get  well ;"  but  on  Christmas-day 
he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  acknowledgiog  that  he ''  really 
thought  his  age  and  infirmities  unequal  to  the  labcnr 
of  his  station,  and  that  if  Lord  Amherst  could  be 
persuaded  that  Ms  past  services  of  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  diplomatic  line  entitled  him  to  any 
consideration,"  he  would  most  willingly  accept  any 
ofBice  a'bout  Delhi  that  would  give  liim  a  diminiBhed 
salary  and  duninished  dignity,  lut  an  increase  of 
ease  and  leisure.  And  he  had  authorised  Metcalfe 
to  make  a  commumcstion  of  iMs  miture  to  Go- 


*  OehUfhi^toMacQ[f4,(ktokirU9lB^.   MS. 
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yemment.  But  it  was  not  conyenient  at  this  time 
to  effect  a  change  ;*  and  in  the  mean  while^  althongh 
lie  was  still  erippled  hy  the  goat,  and  ^'carried 
firom  chair  to  Court/'  the  health  of  the  fine  old  gene- 
ral reyived,  and  with  it  reviyed  also  his  ambition. 

But  circmnstances  were  now  eyolying  themselyes 
in  sach  a  manner  as  to  hurry  on  the*  crisis  whichi 
Oehterlony  belieyed  the  supreme  authorities  desired 
to  precipitate.  There  were  troubles  threatening  us 
from  the  Bhurtpore  quarter.  Twelye  years  before, 
we  had  desired  to  teach  the  Ei^ah  what  was  his 
duty  to  the  British  Ooyemment ;  but  we  had  other 
employment  then  both  for  our  money  and  our  troops, 
and  we  had  suffered  ourselyes  to  be  grieyously 
]nBulted.t  But  the  strong  measures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Central  India,  which  had  been  carried  out 
with  such  great  success,  had  induced  a  more  pacific 
dispodtion  in  the  Bhurtpore  chief,  and  for  many 
years  we  seldom  turned  our  eyes  appr^ensiyely 
towards  the  great  Jat  fortress.  Internal  dissensions, 
howeyer,  soon  hurried  on  the  results,  which  would 
haye  followed  external  hostility.  The  old  Bhurt- 
pore Bajah,  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had  so  obstinately 
defended  lumseK  against  Lake's  army,  died,  leaying 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded,  and  died 
without  issue.  The  second  son  then  ascended  the 
ISirone ;  but «  claim  had  been  set  up  by  the  third, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  adopted  by  his 
eldest  brother.    It  was  not,  howeyer,  perseyered  in 

*  Ochterlonj  thought  that  the  real  ^ment,  aad  were  looking  fbr  an  oppor« 
reason  of  the  tilence  of  the  Qoyem-  "tonity  to  effect  it.    Perhaps  he  war 
menl^  with  ratpect  to  his  offer,  was    right, 
that  th^  desired  his  ahsolate  retire-       t  See  yoL  L,  Chapter  XL 
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at  the  time.  But  Doorjun  Saul  was  a  man  of  energy 
and  ambition ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant — ^for  the  Kajah's  infirmities  were 
great — ^when  he  would  make  an  effort  to  seat  himself 
on  the  throne. 

But  the  reigning  Prince  had  a  son,  or  a  boy  whom 
he  called  his  son;  and  apprehensive  of  the  designs' 
of  Doorjun  Saul,  he  desired  to  obtain  the  public  re- 
cognition by  the  British  Government  of  the  rightful 
heirship  of  the  child.  After  some  consideration  and 
discussion,  this  was  granted.  In  the  beginning  of 
1826,  the  young  Prince  was  invested,  by  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  with  a  dress  of  honor,  and  acknowledged 
as  the  heir-apparent.  Soon  afterwards,his  father  died; 
and  then  the  troubles  which  had  been  apprehended 
broke  out  openly  end  violently,  and  Doogun  Saul 
attempted  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  Bhurtpore. 
The  citadel  was  seized ;  the  young  Rajah  was  thrown 
into  confinement,  and  the  direction  of  affairs  was 
violently  asstuned.  On  this,  Ochterlony,  with  cha- 
racteristic spirit  and  energy,  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  people  not  to  desert  their  rightful 
sovereign,  who  would  be  supported  by  the  authority 
of  the  British  Grovemment,  backed  by  a  military  force 
that  was  already  assembling  to  put  down  the  usurper. 
And  this  was  no  empty  threat.  There  was  no  hope 
of  successful  negotiation;  so  Ochterlony  put  the 
force  which  he  had  assembled  in  motion,  and  'would 
have  flung  it  at  once  upon  Bhurtpore,  if  peremptory 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Government  had  not  come 
to  arrest  its  progress. 

For  this  precipitate  movement,  Ochterlony  was 
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severely  oeiiBiired.    The  opportunity  long  sought  for 
had  now  arrived.    It  was  intended  that  the  censure 
should  induce  the  high-spirited  old  general  to  throw 
up  his  appointment.    And  he  resigned,  as  it  was 
expected  he  would.      "I  resigned,"  he  wrote  to 
Metcalfe,  '*  because  I  felt  myself  abandoned  and 
dishonored,  for  all  their  sophistry  and  tergiversa- 
tion cannot  do  away  one  fio^t  acknowledged  in  their 
own  despatch I  could  not,  in  coarse  Bil- 
lingsgate, express  my  opinion  of  what  I  still  think 
evident  to  every  understanding  on  a  comparison  of 
the  letters,  one  authorising  and  the  other  denying 
the  investiture  and  its  value."     "If,"  he  added, 
"  when  I  applied,  to  you,  they  had  met  my  wishes 
cordially,  such  was  the  state  of  my  health  and  my 
nervous  system,  that  I  should  have  blessed  and 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  provision  kind,  humane, 
and  g^ierous ;  but  to  revert  to  it  at  a  moment  when 
they  knew  my  state  of  health  had  not  any  con- 
nexion with  my  retkement,  is  a  palpable  bit  of  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation,  which  throughout  was  un« 
necessary ;  for  a  hint,  as  I  have  told  you,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient,  as  I  have  ever  been  too  proud 
to  force  my  services  where  they  were  not  accept- 
able."* 

But  at  the  bottom  of  this  cup  of  bitterness  there 
were  a  few  sweet  drops  of  consolation.  It  cheered 
the  old  man  at  times  to  think  that  he  would  be 
succeeded  at  the  Delhi  Residency  by  his  "  dearest 
Charles,"  by  one  endeared  to  him  by  an  unbroken 
intimacy,  and  a  close  correspondence  of  twenty,  years* 

*  OdUerbny  to  Meteaffe,  June  15,  1825.    MS. 
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duratioii ;  by  one  whom,  the  veteraa  was  wont  to 
say,  he  should  have  loved  as  a  son,  if  he  had  not 
looked  up  to  him  with  so  much  veneration.  *'  It  is 
my  intention,"  he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  a  month  before 
his  death,  '^  to  fix  my  residence  at  Delhi,  and  the 
only  gratification  I  have  experienced  in  all  the  in- 
justice and  hypocrisy  I  have  met  with  is,  that  they 
have  selected  you  to  repair  and  remove  the  evils 
which  have  long  been  prevalent  here^  and  have  done 
me  the  honor  of  selecting  you  as  my  successor  in 
the  (Rajpoot)  principalities,  which  I  regard  as  a 
comjdiment/'  But  neither  such  reflected  honor  as 
this,  nor  the  prospect  of  many  pleasant  hours  in 
Metcalfe's  society  at  Shalimar,  could  heal  the  wounds 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  old  man's  sensitive 
heart.  The  letters  in  wbich  he  spoke  of  the  antici- 
pated reunion  with  his  old  friend,  were  almost  his 
last.  He  left  Delhi  early  in  July,  seeking  change  of 
air,  and  reached  Meerut  only  to  die. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  these  melanoholy 
circumstances  had  not  rendered  Metcalfe's  return  to 
Delhi  peculiarly  painful  to  him.  There  were  others, 
too,  which  increased  the  acuteness  of  these  sensa- 
tions. Not  the  least  of  his  distresses  arose  out  of  a 
correspondence  which  occurred  at  this  time  between 
Metcalfe  and  his  old  assistant,  William  IFraser,  who 
desired  again  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Delhi  territory.  They  had  been 
at  variance  with  each  other  in  former  days.  Metcalfe 
believed  that  William  Eraser  had  been  over  specu- 
lative, too  much  disposed  to  put  his  own  theories 
into  practice;  and  this  ibcaser  now  acknowledged 
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indtib  a  manly  candor,  a  frank  mnceriiy  most  lLonor-i> 
able  to  the  diaraoter  of  the  man ;  but  said,  at  the 
same  time»  that  he  was  now  greatly  altered.  Met- 
ealfe  believed  that  they  were  not  likely  to  proceed 
amicably  together;  but  against  this  supposition 
lEbraser  protested,  and  with  touching  eamestnesB 
declared  his  oonyiction  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  Metcalfe  would  think  otherwise  of 
his  character.  I  haye  but  one  half  of  the  corre- 
i^pondence  before  me,  and  camioi,  therefore,  dwell 
iipon  the  subject.  I  only  alhide  to  it  in  illustration 
of  the  many  painful  environments  of  Metcalfe's  posi- 
tion on  his  return  to  the  Delhi  B/esidency. 

But  there  was  stirring  work  before  him  at  this 
time,  and  soon  all  private  considerations  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  paramount  urgency  of  the  public 
affiedrs,  which  now  called  for  his  undivided  attention. 
On  the  2l8t  of  October,  Metcalfe  arrived  at  Delhi. 
In  the  beginning  of  November,  the  camp  of  the  Resi- 
dent was  pitched  outside  the  walls  of  the  imperial 
cKy,  and  he  commenced  his  march  for  Bhurtpore. 

I  have  briefly  narrated  the  drcomstances  of  the 
usurpation  of  Doogun  Saul.  It  has  been  shown, 
toQ,  that  the  measures  imdertaken  by  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  for  the  chastisement  of  the  usurper  were 
eonoeived,  by  the  supreme  authorities  at  Calcutta,  to 
be  precipitate  and  unwise.  It  is  certain  that  an  un- 
fioooesfifal  attempt  upon  Bhurtpore  would  have  had 
ihe  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  people  of  India.  Exaggerated  accounts  of 
our  wont  of  success  in  Buxmah  had  reached  them^ 
and  already  were  they  beginning  to  indulge  in  idle 
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speculafions  on  the  downfall  of  the  Company's  Baj^ 
Moreover,  when  Ochterlony  took  the  field,  the  supreme 
authorities  had  not  yet  come  to  the  determination  of 
breaMng  through  those  principles  of  non-interference 
to  which  they  then  professed  to  adhere.*  It  was  not 
until  Metcalfe  arrived  at  Calcutta  that  they  were 
impressed  with  a  dense  of  the  expediency  of  resorting 
to  measures  of  the  most  vigorous  kind. 

CaDed  upon  to  state  freely  his  opinions,  he  drew 
up  an  elaborate  minute  on  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  Bhurtpore,t  not,  it  has  been  seen,  without  some 
expectation  that  his  opinions  would  not  meet  with 
due  response  from  Government.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper  he  laid  down  the  following  pro- 
positions : 

"We  have,  by  degrees,  become  the  paramount  state  of 
India.  Although  we  exercised  the  powers  of  this  supremacy  in 
many  instances  before  1817,  we  have  used  and  asserted  them 


*  It  should  be  said,  too,  that  since  resulted  the  most  serious  internal 
Ocfaterlony's  movement  the  progress  anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  commotion, 
of  eyents  had  rendered  the  necessity  The  tranquillity  of  our  adjoining  dis- 
of  interference  more  apparent.  '<  In  trict  of  Agra  is,  therefore,  exposed  to 
the  first  place,"  to  use  the  vords  of  considerable  hazard.  Dooijun  Saul 
a  resolution  of  the  Goyemor-General  here  called  upon  aU  the  chiefii  and 
in  Council,  ^  the  uncertainty  which  leading  men  of  his  tribe,  whether  re- 
then  prerailed  regarding  the  ulterior  siding  within  the  British  territory  or 
views  and  intentions  of  Dooijun  Saul  that  of  Bhurtpore,  to  take  part  in  the 
has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  quarrel;  many  of  our  subjects  hare, 
his  open,  unequiTOcal  usurpation  of  in  consequence,  flocked  to  his  stan- 
the  style  and  titles,  as  well  as  the  dard;  and  we  Imow  from  the  Akbaia, 
Authority  of  Mahangah,  or  sovereign  and  other  sources  of  intelligenoe,  that 
of  Bhurtpore.  In  the  second  place,  parties  of  armed  men  are  continually 
a  schism  has  now  taken  place  among  pouring  in  fh>m  the  neighbouring 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  before  states  of  Ulwur,  Jyepore,  and  Gwalioi^ 
appeared  to  be  united  in  favor  of  which  will  probably  themselves,  ere 
.Dooijun  Saul.  The  party  of  the  long,  be  drawn  into  the  quarreL" — 
usurper  is  opposed  by  that  of  his  [MS.  Records.']  I  am  not  sure  that 
brother,  Madhoo  Singh,  who  has  seized  this  paper  has  not  been  published, 
the  fort  of  Deeg  and  a  considerable  f  -^"d  also  of  Ulwur  and  Jy^Kyre. 
part  of  the  territory.     Hence  have  Of  these  I  shall  speak  prese&^y* 
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more  generally  since  the  existence  of  our  influence  by  the 
events  of  that  and  the  following  year.  It  then  became  an  es- 
tablished principle  of  our  policy  to  maintain  tranquillity  among 
all  the  states  of  India,  and  to  prevent  the  anarchy  and  misrule 
which  were  likely  to  disturb  the  general  peace.  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  proceedings  in  M alwah  were  governed  by  this  prin- 
ciple, as  well  as  those  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  In  the  case  of 
succession  to  a  principality,  it  seems  clearly  incumbent  on  us^ 
with  reference  to  that  principle,  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any 
but  the  lawful  successor,  as  otherwise  .we  should  throw  the 
weight  of  our  power  into  the  scale  of  usurpation  and  injustice."* 

In  aooordance  with  these  principles,  Metcalfe  de- 
dared  that  we  were  hound,  ^^  as  supreme  guardians 
of  general  tranquillity,  law,  and  right,  to  maintain 
the  legal  succession  of  the  £;ajah  Bulwunt  Singh.'' 
This  duty  he  declared  was  so  imperative,  that  he  at- 
tached no  peculiar  importance  to  the  act  of  inves- 


*  The  Home  GoTemment  dxsap-  internal  concerns  of  other  states,  ex- 

proTed  of  the  sentiments  expressed  cept  in  so  far  as  that  right  has  been 

m  this  and  other  passages  of  Met-  established  by  treaty.    If  the  most 

calfe's  memorandum  given  in  the  text,  numerous  and  powerful  party  in  an 

The  Secret  Committee  obserre: — "We  independent  principality  is  disposed 

cannot  pass  over  without  notice  the  to  admit  of  a  change  in  the  order  of 

important  memorandum  of  Sir  Charles  succession,  and  to  acknowledge  any 

Metcalfe,  which  forms  an  enclosure  other  than  the  lineal  successor,  we 

in  your  desiwtch  of  the  16th  of  Sep-  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty 

tember.     Sir  Charles   Metcalfe  has  to  act  as  *  Supreme  Guardians  of  Law 

there  endeayor^  to  establish  the  ne-  and  Right,'  and  as  such  to  constitute 

eessity  and  propriety  of  British  inter-  ourselves  judges  of  the  validity  of  the 

ference  in  the  succession  and  internal  title  of  the  person  who  exercises  the 

concems  of  independent  native  powers  functions  of  Government.    It  is  im- 

to  an  extent  in  which  we  cannot  con-  possible  to  prescribe  by  definite  rules 

cur;  and  the  high  sense  which  we  the  exact  moment  or  circumstances 

entertain  of  the  ability  and  services  in  which  intervention  may  become 

of  that  gentleman,  makes  it  only  the  necessary;  but  we  feel  it  an  indis- 

more  necessary  tiiat  we  should  dis-  pensable  duty  to  repeat  to  you  that 

tinctly  express  our  dissent  from  his  the  danger  by  which  it  is  to  be  justi- 

opinions  on  that  subject We  fled  must  be  actual  and  immediate, 

cannot  admit  that  the  extension  cf  not  contingent  and  remote."^ — ^Secret 

our  power  by  the  events  of  t^e  years  Committee  to  Governor -Generalin  Coun. 

1817-1818  has   in   any   degree   ex-  eUj  Afarch  26, 1836.    MS,  Records,'} 
tended  our  right  of  interference  in  the 
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titure,  on  which  Ochterlony  had  laid  so  much  strefia. 
Being  a  child,  it  was  necessary  that  a  regency  should 
he  appointed  to  superintend  the  administration  of 
the  titular  chief;  hut  the  conduct  of  his  undej 
Doorjim  Saul,  who  was  his  natural  guardian,  had 
rendered  it  impossible  that  we  should  nomioate  him 
to  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  the  temper  of 
his  brother,  Madhoo  Singh,  waa  at  least  doubtful 
'^  If,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  ^^  Doorjun  Saul  persLst  in  his 
usurpation,  and  retain  possession  of  Bhurtpore,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  dislodge  him  by  force  of  arms. 
Madhoo  Singh,*  in  that  case,  will  either  join  his 
brother  in  opposing  us,  in  which  event  he  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  exclusion  from  the  Bhurtpore 
territory ;  or  he  will  act  with  us  on  the  side  of  the 
Bajah,  which  would  give  him  a  claim  to  considera- 
tion." 

It  was  possible,  however,  that  Doorjun  Saul,  on 
the  appearance  of  our  meditated  hostltities,  ''  would 
propose  to  relinquish  his  usurpation  of  the  Baj,  and 
stipulate  for  confirmation  in  the  Ilegency;"  and 
this  was  a  contingency  for  which  provision  should 
he  made.  How  it  was  to  be  met  Metcalfe  never 
doubted.  "  This,"  he  said,  **  would  be  a  continua- 
tion, in  a  modified  shape,  of  the  usurpation  which 
he  effected  by  violence  in  contempt  of  oar  sopre-* 
mjBLcy.    It  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  any  ae- 

*  Of  thu  man's  podtioii  Metcalfe  If  Mkdboo  Sinflji  be  ainoere  in  theae 

wrote  in  anotiier  naaaa^:  ''Origi-  profeaaiaDa»  he  may  redeem  hia  peat 

nally  engaged  with  JD0013W1  Said  in  anll^  and  majr  be  naeM  in  le-eata^ 

the  Tidenoe  which  eetablished  the  bliahing  the  Gorenmient  of  Bigah 

power  of  the  latter,  he  haa  nowiep»-  Bnlwnnt  Singh,  in  which  case  it  might 

rated  himself  from  him,  aibcting  to  not  pediH«  be  neoesaarr  to  eidnde 

denomioe  his  nanrpation,  and  to  np-  him  from  the  administraUon." 
hold  the.zight  of  the  infknt  Bi^ah. 
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tfority  for  the  safety  of  the  young  Bajali,  Doorjua 
Saul,  yrho  is  either  the  next  heir,  or  at  least  a  pre-^ 
tender  to  the  Raj.'*  Moreover,  it  was  probable  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  resisted  by  Madhoo 
Singh;  so  that  in  attempting  to  avoid  hostilities 
with  one  brother,  we  were  likely  to  come  into  col* 
Usion  with  the  other,  and  so  establish  an  alliance 
with  the  worst  for  the  subjection  of  the  better 
of  the  two.  "  We  are  not,"  continued  Metcalfe, 
'*  called  upon  to  espouse  the  cause  of  either  bro- 
ther, and  if  we  must  act  by  force  it  would  seem  to 
be  desirable  to  banish  both ;  but  of  the  two,  Madhoo 
Singh  seems  to  be  the  most  respectable  in  charac- 
ter, and  the  greatest  favorite  with  his  countrymen." 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  declared  *^  that  it  was 
difficult  at  that  early  stage,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  (^rations,  to  determine  more  than 
that  'the  succession'  of  the  Bajah  Bulwunt  Singh 
must  be  maintained,  and  such  a  Begency  esta- 
blished during  his  minority  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  customs  of  the  state ;  with  due  security  for 
the  preservation  of  his  safety  and  his  rights." 

That  this  could  be  effected  by  peaceful  negotia*- 
tion  was  little  probable;  but  Metcalfe  saw  clearly 
that  in  such  a  conjuncture  war  might  not  be  with- 
out its  uses : 

'' Desiiable,"  he  said,  ^^as  it  undoubtedly  is  that  our  differ- 
ences with  all  these  states  should  be  settled  without  having 
xecouise  to  amis,  there  will  not  be  wanting  sources  of  con- 
solation if  we  he  compelled  to  that  extremity.  In  each  of 
l&ese  states  our  supremacy  has  been  violated  or  slighted, 
under  a  persuasion  that  we  were  prevented  by  entanglement^ 
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elsewhere  from  sufBciently  resenting  the  indignity.  A  display 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  our  power,  if  rendered  necessary, 
would  be  likely  to  bring  back  men's  minds  in  that  quarter  to  a 
proper  tone;  and  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  if  effected  in  a 
glorious  manner,  would  do  us  more  honor  throughout  India, 
by  a  renewal  of  the  hitherto  imfaded  impression  caused  by  our 
former  failure,  than  any  other  event  that  can  be  conceived.'* 

Whatever  doubts  the  further  development  of  the 
great  plot  of  the  Bhurtpore  drama,  since  the  dis- 
grace of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  may  have  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  Govemor-Greneral  and  his  advisers,  they 
were  now  dissipated  by  the  reasoning  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe.  And  on  the  16th  of  September  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Govemor-Greneral  in  Council, 
declaring  that,  *' impressed  with  a  full  conviction 
that  the  existing  disturbance  at  Bhurtpore,  if  not 
speedily  quieted,  will  produce  general  commotion 
and  interruption  of  the  public  tranquillity  in  Upper 
India ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  it  was  their  so- 
lemn duty  no  less  than  their  right,  as  the  para- 
mount power  and  conservators  of  the  general  peace, 
to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  these  evUs,  and 
that  these  evils  would  be  best  prevented  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  succession  of  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Uaj  of  Bhurtpore,  whilst  such  a  course 
would  be  in  strict  consistency  with  the  uniform 
practice  and  policy  of  the  British  Government  in 
all  analogous  cases,  the  Governor-General  in  Coun- 
cil resolved  that  authority  be  conveyed  to  Sir  C. 
T.  Metcalfe  to  accomplish  the  above  objects,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  expostulation  and  resort  to  measures  of 
force." 
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There  was  little  doubt  that  they  would  fail.  On  the 
veiy  day  on  which  this  resolution  was  passed^  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army, 
directing  him  to  "  request  the  Conunander-in-Chief 
to  take  measures  for  holding  in  readiness  a  force  ade- 
quate to  the  prompt  reduction  of  the  principal  for- 
tresses in  the  Bhurtpore  country,  and  for  carrying  on 
military  operations  in  that  quarter,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  Resident,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe."  The  power 
of  Peace  or  War  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  the 
Delhi  E/Osident,  as  one  sure  to  use  it  with  judgment 
and  moderation,  hut,  if  need  be,  with  promptitude 
and  yigor.  The  course  which  had  been  finally 
adopted,  not  without  much  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  Government,  was  emphatically  his  own ;  and  he 
had  been  told  that  the  responsibility  was  his — ^that 
the  safety  of  India  was  in  his  keeping.  But  he  was 
not  one  to  shrink  from  any  kind  of  responsibility. 
What  he  always  most  dreaded  was  control. 

When  Metcalfe  quitted  Calcutta,  it  appeared  that 
war  was  inevitable.  When  he  reached  Delhi  it  was 
still  more  apparent.  Exhortation  and  remonstrance 
could  do  nothing.*  The  attitude  of  Doorjun  Saul 
was  hostile  and  defiant.  On  the  25th  of  November 
Metcalfe  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 

*  Necessitated  as  I  am  to  condense  with  natire  chiefs.  .  .  .    Tonr  letter 

some  portions  of  the  narratiye,  I  haT6  about  Jotah  Bam  is  also  excellent, 

relnctantlyomitted  more  especial  men-  His  Lordship  said  that  it  was  the  first 

tion  of  Metoalfe's  letters  to  Dooijan  letter  on  this  puzzled  subject  which  he 

Saul  and  Madhoo  Singh.    They  were  could  understand."    In  another  letter 

masterpieces  of  their  land,  and  ex-  he  says:  "  Saccesa  to  your  measures 

cited  great  admiration  in  Calcutta,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom!    .You  know  n^ 

<*  I  was  much  delighted,"  wrote  Chief-  sentiments  as  to  your  way  of  doing 

Secretajj  Swinton,  *<  with  your  letters  business  with  native  gentlemen.  Poor 

to  Booijnn  Saul  and  Madhoo  Singh.  Dooxjun  Saul  has  caught  a  Tartar  in 

Th^  are  models  of  correspondence  you,  and  knows  it,  I  <Ure  say." 

YOL.  n.  L 
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British  Gk>Tenimen.t  had  deteimined  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  mfSant  Prince,  Bulimmt  Singh.  Our 
troops  were  ready.  The  Conmiander-in-Chief,  Lord 
Gombermere,  was  prepared  to  take  the  field.  On  the 
6th  of  December  he  met  his  political  colleague  in 
Camp.  The  authority  vested  in  the  latter  to  set  the 
army  in  motion  was  now  exercised ;  and  he  himself 
prepared  to  accompany  it  to  tiie  walls  of  Bhurtpore. 
The  reduction  of  this  formidable  Jaut  fortress 
had  long  been  esteemed  by  l^etcalfe  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  tranquillity  of  Upper  India.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  it  had  seemed  to  snort 
defiance  at  the  yictorious  Feringhees.  Pretexts  for 
a  hostile  movement  against  its  possessors  had  not 
been  wanting  before;  but  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient  to  abstain  from  an  effort  which  required 
a  vast  expenditure  both  of  men  and  money  to 
secure  its  success.  This  very  forbearance  had  in- 
creased the  prestige  of  the  impregnability  of  the 
fortress  and  the  presumption  of  its  owners.  The 
walls  of  the  palace  wwe  said  to  have  been  co- 
vered over  with  rude  caricatures  illustrative  of  the 
ignominious  defeat  of  the  British  armies.  So  long 
as  the  place  was  held  by  men  who  disregarded  our 
friendship  and  were  careless  of  our  enmity,  it  seraoied 
to  taunt  us  with  our  past  failures,  and  to  be  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  all  the  presumptuous  hopes,  the  dis- 
appointed ambition,  the  rankling  discontent  that 
might  stni  be  festering  in  Upper  India.  Metcalfe 
had  witnessed  our  early  failures ;  he  had  speculated 
on  their  causes ;  he  had  himsetf  found,  some  years 
later,  an  insolent  antagonist  in  the  Bajah  of  Bhurt- 
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pore^  and  had  deplored  liie  necessity  which  com- 
pelled Lord  Minto  to  keep  the  sword  in  the  scabbard 
under  so  great  provooatian.  He  knew  that  sooner 
w  later  the  time  must  come  for  the  reduction  of  a 
place  the  possessors  of  which,  relying  on  its  strength, 
were  continiially  working  us  grievous  annoyance. 
And  now  the  hour  was  at  hand,  and  he  himself  was 
directing  the  armies  which  were  to  pluck  this  tiiom 
from.  OUT  side. 

The  two  divisions  of  Lord  Combermere's  army — 
the  one  under  General  Nicolls,  the  other  under 
General  Reynell — ^broke  ground  from  Agra  and 
Muttra  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  December.  Eager  to 
gain  time,  which,  whilst  he  was  organising  his  means 
of  defence,  was  everything  to  him,  Doorjun  Saul 
renewed  his  correspondence  with  Metcalfe.  But  he 
was  addressing  a  man  who  knew  well  how  to  Mhom 
the  gdle  of  native  chiefs,  and  who  was  not  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  loss  of  a  single  hour  by  any  such 
shallow  pretences  for  delay.  HJe  read  the  usurper's 
letters,  and  answ«ed  ihem.  But  the  army  advanced 
steadily  on  Bhurtpore. 

It  has  been  seen  what  were  MetcaUe's  opinioBfi 
ngarding  the  folly  of  attempting  to  undertake  a&y 
great  military  operations  witili  insuffioiait  means. 
To  such  overweening  reliance  in  the  power  of  Britiidi 
troops  to  overcome  all  obstacles  he  attributed  the 
diaasters  which  from  time  to  time  had  overtaken  our 
arms;  and  he  had  never  ceaaed  to  protest  against 
file  wickedness  of  asking  fidlure,  when,  humanly 
speaking,  by  apportioning  our  means  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  end  to  be  aooomplidied,  suoeess  was 

l2 
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within  our  reach.  It  was  graphically  said  by  an 
old  native,  who  in  1805  had  seen  from  the  walls 
of  Bhurtpore  the  British  army  advancing,  that  it 
looked  on  the  plain  below  like  two  marriage  pro- 
cessions. This  great  cardinal  error  was  not  now  to 
be  committed  again.  A  fine  force  of  all  arms,  with 
a  powerful  battering-train  and  some  of  the  ablest 
scientific  ofBicers  in  the  country,  was  now  moving 
against  the  redoubtable  Jaut  fortress.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  the  war  in  the  South-East  had  not  drained 
India  of  her  troops.  The  very  flower  of  the  Indian 
army,  intent  on  a  great  enterprise,  was  now  assem- 
bled in  the  North- West.  It  was  a  season  of  intense 
excitement ;  and  there  were  those  who  believed  that 
the  fate  of  the  British-Indian  Empire  depended  upon 
the  issue  of  the  coming  struggle. 

The  military  details  of  this  memorable  siege  do 
not  rightfully  belong  to  such  a  Memoir  as  this. 
Metcalfe  had  now  placed  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  for  a  while 
he  became  little  more  than  a  spectator.  But  he 
was  a  true  soldier  at  heart.  He  was  continually  in 
communication,  personally  or  by  letter,  with  Lord 
Gombermere  and  the  Generals  of  Division,  or  enter- 
taining them  in  his  tent ;  and  he  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  siege  with  intensest  interest,  eager  to 
take  part  in  the  affiray.  And  when  alone  in  Camp, 
with  no  immediate  business  before  him,  he  was 
studying  all  the  books  within  his  reach  on  the  attack 
of  fortified  places.*    Erom  time  to  time  his  hopes 


*  A  book  which  he  read  with    was  Lake's  "  Sieges  of  the  Madras 
j&iidi  pleasure  and  profit  at  this  time    Army." 
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of  success  fluctuated  paanfully ;  he  had  no  sustained 
conyictioii  that  all  the  appliances  at  our  disposal 
would  be  concentrated,  upon  the  great  work  before 
us.  He  thought  that  he  saw  evidences  of  a  recur* 
rence  to  the  old  system  of  leaving  everything  to 
chance.  '*  We  are  not  getting  on  here  as  I  like,'' 
he  wrote  on  the  6th  of  January.  '^  At  one  time  we 
were ;  and  I  had  great  hope  that  the  place  would 
be  taken  scientifically,  without  risk  or  loss.  I  have 
now  no  such  expectation.  We  are  to  storm  soon — 
and  with  the  usual  uncertainty.  We  inay  succeed,^ 
and  I  hope  that  we  shall;  but  we  may  fail — and 
whether  we  succeed  or  fSul  will  depend  upon  chance. 
The  business  wiU  not  be  made  so  secure  as  I  thought 
it  would  be,  and  as  I  conceive  it  ought  to  be.  What 
we  have  brought  together  our  large  means  for  I  do 
not  understand,  if  risk  is  to  be  incurred  at  the  end 
of  our  operations.  It  would  have  be^i  better  tried 
at  the  beginning.  We  might  have  taken  the  place 
in  the  first  hour ;  and  we  may  take  it  now.  But 
much  as  I  shall  rue  it,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
we  fSail.  It  staggers  my  opinion  to  find  General 
Nicolls  confident ;  but  I  cannot  surrender  my  judg- 
ment even  to  his  on  this  point  absolutely,  and  I 
remain  anxious  and  nervous.  My  opinion  will  not 
be  altered  by  success,  for  I  shall  still  consider  it  as 
the  work  of  chance.  We  ought  not  to  leave  any* 
thing  to  chance,  and  we  are  doiog  it  with  regard  to 
everything.  Either  our  boasted  science  is  unavail* 
able  or  unavaaUng  against  Indian  fortifications,  or 
we  are  now  about  to  throw  away  our  advantage.  I 
shudder  both  foi^  Nicolls  and  for  Sutherland.    The 
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f ormeir,  I  thinks  may  perish  in  cacrying  on  his  diffi- 
cult attack ;  and  the  ajrdor  of  the  latter  will  cany 
him  into  mmecessary  danger.  Gk>d  poreserve  them 
hoth,  and  save  us  £rom  the  not  improbable  conse* 
quences  of  our  folly.  You  will  haye  good  news  or 
bad  very  soon/'* 

But  ihe  army  before  Bhurtpore  did  not  neglect  to 
avail  itself  of  the  appliances  of  European  science. 
The  nature  of  the  works  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  destr(^  them  by  the  fire  of  our  breach- 
ing batteries.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  mine, 
the  walls  at  what  were  considered  the  most  vul- 
nerable points.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
January  three  mines  were  eoqiloded.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them,  under  the  north-east  cavalier,  con- 
tained ten  thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Our 
storming  columns,  under  McoUs  and  B/cynell,  then 
advanced.  There  was  a  mighty  massacre  and  a  great 
success.  Eight  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain ; 
and  the  British  ensign  waving  over  the  far-famed 
citadel  of  Bhurtpore  scattered  the  traditions  of 
centuries  to  the  winds,  and  declared  that  nothing 
was  beyond  the  power  of  the  military  genius  of  the 
Peringhees. 

Erom  the  following  letter,  written  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  Camp,  to  his  young  friend,  lieut.  Hislop, 
his  own  impressions  may  be  gathered.  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  injury,  if  not 
&6m  death,  by  the  bursting  of  a  mine : 

**Camp  before  Bhurtpore,  January  23,  1886. 

^^  .  .  .  .  I  had  written  thus  far  on  the  17th,  when  I  was 
intenrapted.    We  stormed  on  the  18  th.    It  was  a  glorious 

•  SurCT.  Mttedfe  to  LittUnumi  Hidop^lMS.  Conegpondmct.l 
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affidr,  and  our  saecMS  ms  most  complete.  Sathezland  aocom- 
pnied  G«aeial  NiooOs,  who  comottaded  the  storm  on  the  left. 
It  WBB  a  proper  place  fcxr  Sutheriandi  and  I  could  not  object 
to  his  being  there.  I  was  a&aid  at  one  time  that  he  was  bent 
on  something  Tash.  Complete  as  our  success  has  been,  we  have 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  most  disastrous  defeat.  We  can 
now  see  that  neither  the  right  breach  nor  the  left,  both  made 

by  battering,  were  practicable. The  ei^ineers 

very  properly  refused  to  report  the  breaches  practicable;  and 
by  their  steadiness  we  were  sared  from  incalculable  misfortune 
Difierent  Ineaehes  were  subsequently  made,  both  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  by  mining;  acnd  by  these  our  columns  stormed. 
One  of  the  mines  was  sprung  immediately  before  our  advance, 
and  blew  up  the  nordi-east  angle  of  the  place.  It  had  been 
carried  under  the  ditoh,  and  was  the  work  of  many  days.  The 
enemy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it;  and  altogether 
they  failed  in  countermining  us,  and  did  nothing  themselves 
creditable  in  the  way  of  mining.  Our  first  mines  were  bung- 
ling, but  the  latter  ones  were  very  grand.  That  to  the  right 
did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  ourselves,  for  the  people  assem* 
bled  in  the  trenches  were  too  near,  and  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  took  efi^t  outwards.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  was  im* 
mediately  followed  by  that  of  the  advance  of  the  storming 
Golunms  up  the  two  grand  breaches;  that  on  the  left  advanced 
first  on  the  signal  of  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  and  that  on  the 
right  immediately  afterwards.*    Both  mounted  the  breaches 

*  From  a  letter  written  by  Met-  oollection  of  having  followed  Beatson 

calfe,  three  years  afterwards,  to  Lord  along  the  trench  fbom  the  battery,  in 

Combermere,  relatiTe  to  an  incident  whidi  we  had  witnessed  the  success 

of  the  siege,  inTolriag  a  qnestton  re^  of  the  right  and  left  attacks  in  the 

lating  to  the  cJaims  of  a  staff-officer  carrying  of  both  breaches,  towards 

to  hoBorary  distinction,  I  iind  a  pas-  the  position  in  which  we  had  left  your 

sage  illostratlve  of  his  participation  Lordship.    I  missed  you,  and  under- 

in  the  storm,  which  shows  tiiat  the  standing  that  you  had  gone  up  the 

civilian  was  more  forward  in  the  affray  breach,  I  followed.    In  the  breach  I 

than  appears  from  the  letter  in  the  was  entangled  in  a  regiment  of  Native 

text.  **  I  left  the  battery,**  wrote  Met-  Infantry  then  mounting,  and  was  on 

calle,    **  in  order  to  join  the  Com-  the  right  of  it  when  we  reached  the 

roander-in-Chiel^  <m  some  symptom  top.   Ithenfound  that  your  Lordship 

or  intelUgenoe  of  his  Excellency's  in-  was  on  the  cavalier  on  the  left,  and  in 

tention  of  going  up  the  breach.    My  order  to  reach  you  I  had  to  cross  the 

memory  was  impressed  with  the  re-  column  .  .  .  ." 
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steadily,  and  as  quickly  as  the  loose  earth  and  steepness  of  the 
ascent  would  admit,  and  attained  the  summit  without  opposition. 
It  was  a  most  animating  spectacle.  I  had  posted  myself  wheie 
I  saw  the  whole  perfectly.  The  instant  before,  I  had  separated 
myself  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  because  in  the  position 
which  he  had  taken,  to  the  right  of  the  angle  of  the  fort,  one 
could  not  see  the  left  column,  and  went  to  a  battery  which 
gave  a  view  of  both  breaches,  and  the  angle  where  the  mine 
was  to  be  sprung.  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  done  so, 
for  many  about  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  killed  or  bruised 
by  the  explosion  of  our  mine,  and  his  own  escape  was  surpris- 
ing. The  other  forts  of  the  country  are  falling  without  oppo- 
ation.  I  trust  that  the  effect  will  be  good  everywhere.  We 
have  now  to  set  up  Rajah  Bulwunt  Singh's  Government,  and 
to  dispose  of  Eoor  Madhoo  Singh,  who  has  been  playing  a 
double  game,  and  therefore  causes  some  embarrassment  I 
wish  that  he  had  joined  his  brother,  Doorjun  Saul*  for  his 
neutrality  was  of  no  real  service,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take 
the  same  precautions  against  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  open 
enemy:  but  I  must  not  drag  you  into  local  politics,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  explain  fiilly." 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  £roin  the  picture  of  war  and 
carnage  which  this  letter  suggests,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Delhi  !Resident,  before  Bhurtpore, 
seated  quietly  in  his  tent  a  fortnight  after  the  siege, 
forgetting  the  troubled  politics  of  Eajpootana,  and 
discussing  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels.  The  following, 
from  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  is  too  cha- 
racteristic to  be  omitted,  even  if  I  did  not  desire  to 
insert  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  foregoing :« 

*  There  if  another  characteristic  speaking  of  some  remarks  which  had 
passage  in  the  same  letter,  which  I  been  made  in  consequence  of  a  cir- 
cannot  bring  myself  to  reject.    Alter    cumstanoe  connected  with  hia  resist- 
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**  Camp,  Bhurtpore,  February  2,  1826. 
"  I  gloij  in  your  views.  Encourage  ambition,  and  look  to 
the  highest  point.  I  have  noticed  befoie,  I  think,  what 
Johnson  says  on  this  head— something  to  the  following  effect, 
but  better  expressed: — '  He  who  aims  at  tiie  highest  point 
may  not  succeed  in  reaching  it,  but  he  will  reach  higher  than 
the  man  who  aims  lower.'  Ambition,  accompanied  by  the 
conviction  that  nothing  is  great  but  what  is  good,  must  tend 
to  elevate  mind  and  heart,  and  make  an  illustrious  and  virtuous 
character.  You  must,  of  course,  be  on  your  guard  against  dis-  * 
appointments,  for  the  world  aboimds  with  them;  but  you  will 
have  a  sure  defence  in  religious  and  devout  feelings,  which  of 
themselves  produce  happiness,  and  without  which  there  is 
none*  The  state  of  mind  described  in  your  letter  is  exactly 
what  I  would  wish  you  to  have.  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
opinion  that  you  want  steadiness;  but  this  will  come ;  and  I 
never  knew  one  so  young  as  you  who  had  it  more  in  essentials. 
In  short,  my  dear  boy,  I  expect  that  you  will  be  everything 
excellent,  and  believe  that  you  are  so  already,  in  the 
most  important  respects.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  read 
'Patronage.'  My  recollection  is  not  so  fresh  as  to  enable  me 
to  accompany  you  into  a  review  of  all  the  characters  in  their 
nice  distinctions,  but  I  recollect  generally  the  virtues  and 
beauties  of  those  of  the  Percy  Family.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Percy's  character  would  have  been  exalted  by  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  an  independent  member  of  Parliament  ;  but 
Miss  Edge  worth,  perhaps,  doubted  the  existence  of  such  $xi 
uncommon  personage.  It  is  an  admirable  work,  and  if  I  had 
time  I  should  be  disposed  to  read  it  again.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  abuse  such  works,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  to  be  read, 

anoe  of  the  "  plunder  of  the  Nizam,"  gardiug  the  opinion  of  others.  Good- 
he  feelingly  ohserves:  "I am  getting  will  to  all  does  not  produce  a  reci- 
caUoufl  to  such  injustice.  My  ezpe-  procal  feeling;  right  motives  do  not 
rience  at  Hyderabad  has  taught  me  ensure  general  respect.  To  obtain 
some  useful  lessons;  and  though  it  popularity,  public  interests  must  be 
gives  me  a  worse  opinion  of  human  sacrificed  to  priyate.  These  are  the 
nature  than  I  had  before,  it  will  make  lessons  which  I  have  learned  at  Hy. 
me,  individually,  less  liable  to  annoy-  derabad;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ancc,  by  maldng  me  less  anxious  re-  ever  be  swayed  by  them." 
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except  in  mere  idleness.  Mj  opinion  of  them  is,  that  they 
aie  calculated  to  produoe  a  vast  deal  of  good ;  and  that  they 
have  more  effect  on  the  mind  and  heart  than  any  other  kind  of 
leading." 

But  we  must  return  again  to  War  and  Politics. 
"  Are  you  not  contented  —  can  any  one  be  other- 
wise?^' wrote  Nicolls  to  Metcalfe,  after  the  siege. 
He  was  contented.  The  event  had  exceeded  his 
expectations ;  and  he  felt  an  inexpressible  relief.* 
**  The  contrast,''  wrote  his  old  friend  Butterworth 
Bayley,  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
"  between  your  feelings,  at  the  same  place,  twenty 
years  ago  and  those  at  the  moment  when  you 
reached  the  interior  of  the  citadel  on  the  18th, 
must  have  been  sufficiently  forcible."  Porcible  they 
were,  indeed.  Congratulations  now  came  in  from 
all  quarters ;  none  more  genuine  than  those  which 
came  from  Calcutta.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  had 
reigned  there  for  some  time.  All  sorts  of  extra- 
vagant rumors  had  forced  their  way  into  drcula- 

*  He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  panied,  no  doubt,  by  an  tmiversal  wish 
any  very  disastrous  consequences  fer  our  fnflure,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
would  have  attended  our  fiiiluie.  In  ground  fsr  the  supposition  that  im- 
a  Council  minute  written  two  or  mediate  revolt  was  prepared  or  con- 
three  yearn  afterwards,  Metcalft  said:  templatod  in  any  quarter.  And  had 
*'  There  is  no  positive  foundation  for  a  genend  revolt  taken  place  from  such 
the  supposition  that  a  £ulure  at  Bhurt-  a  cause,  it  would  have  had  no  con- 
pore  would  have  been  attended  with  nezion  whatever  with  our  system  of 
general,  or  even  partial  revolt.  A  political  relations  or  internal  itdmi- 
failure  at  Bfaurtpmre  would  undoubt-  nistration  in  Central  India.  It  would 
ediy  have  given  a  shock  to  our  power  have  been  the  reaction  of  India  against 
in  every  part  of  India.  It  would  have  its  conquerors.  It  would  have  been 
encouraged  disaffection.  It  would  the  bursting  forth  of  national  anti- 
have  shaken  the  confidence  of  our  pathy.  It  would  have  been  the  tor- 
army.  It  would  have  confirmed  the  rent  of  hatred  sweeping  away  there- 
belief  that  we  might  be  successfUly  straint  previously  imposed  by  Fear. 
resiBted;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  It  would  have  bera  the  rising  en  wuuse 
say  to  what  it  might,  or  what  it  of  tribes  and  nations  to  tluow  off  a 
might  not  have  led.  But  although  detested  foreign  yoke.  It  would  have 
there  is  evidence  that  the  result  of  the  been  noUiing  that  any  system  of  ar- 
siege  of  that  fortress  was  looked  to  rangement  in  Central  India  could 
with  intense  anxiety  by  all  the  states  have  caused,  or  prevented,  or  reme- 
and  all  the  people  of  India,  accom-  ^edJ'—lSeptember  8, 1828.] 
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ticfn.  Metcalfe's  own  letters  had  not  diminished 
the  TXsrvauB  anxiety  of  the  GK>yemment.  And  in 
propoftion  to  the  depression  in  which  they  had 
before  been  sunk  was  now  the  elation  of  their 
spirits.  No  more  glorious  tidings  than  these  had 
ever  stirred  the  great  heart  of  society,  or  turned  the 
anxieties  of  our  statesmen  into  gratitude  and  joy. 

There  were  no  more  hearty  congratulations  than 
those  which  Metcalfe  received  from  the  Governor- 
Gteneral^  who  frankly  admitted  that  the  '^  honors  of 
the  triumph"  were  fairly  due  to  him,  as  he  would 
have  shared  the  disgrace  of  failure.*  It  is  not  always 
that  a  Governor-General  is  as  ready  to  divide  the  one 
as  the  other  with  his  subordinates. 

Bhurtpore  having  thus  been  taken,  and  the 
usurper,  Dooijun  Saul,  captured  and  sent  a  pri- 
soner to  Allahabad,  it  devolved  upon  Metcalfe  to 
place  the  young  Prince  upon  the  throne,  and  to 
establish  a  new  Government.  After  some  delay — 
the  result  of  circumstances  which  he  both  deplored 
and  condemnedf — ^the  initial  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  administration  were  made,  and  the 
subsequent  details  of  adjustment  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Major  Lockett,  an  old  friend  of  Metcalfe, 
in  whom  he  had  deserved  confidence.  There  was 
further  business  to  be  settled  in  the  state  of  Ulwur 
(or  Macherry),  which  had  before  given  the  Delhi 
Resident  some  trouble ;%  and,  at  one  time,  it  was 

*'Lord  Aahent's  exoeUent  letter  is  has  taniahed  our  well-earned  honor, 

given  entire  in  the  Appendix.  Until  I  can  get  rid  of  the  prize-agentp, 

t  Writing  to  lieutenant  Hialop  early  I  oannot  re-establish,  the  soyereignty 

inFebraaryyMstoalfeaaid:  '*  It  is  on-  of  the  young  Bigah,  whom  we  came 

certain  wlkether  we  go  i^ainst  Ulwur  professedly  to  protect,  and  have  been 

oriiot;hota  few  days  will  decide.  Our  plundering  to  his  last  lotah  since  he 

plundering  here  under  the  name  of  fell  into  our  hands." 

Prize  has  been  yery  disgraceful,  and  X  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  Chapter  XL 
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believed  that  there  would  be  further  work  for  our 
armies.  But  the  hostile  party  in  this  petty  prind- 
pality  was  in  no  mood  to  excite  the  resentment  of 
the  captors  of  Bhurtpore;  and  what  we  had  long 
demanded  in  vain  through  our  diplomatists,  was 
now  readily  yielded  to  our  arms.* 

Haying  settled  the  political  affairs  entrusted  to 
him,  Metcalfe  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Delhi  territory,  and  was  for 
some  time  on  a  judicial  circuit,  f  The  setting  in  of 
the  hot  winds  necessarily  compelled  his  return  to  the 
Imperial  City.  The  summer  was  a  melancholy  one. 
Within  a  brief  space  of  time,  two  of  his  dearest 
friends,  the  one  at  Aurungabad,  the  other  at  Delhi, 
were  carried  off  by  the  diseases  of  the  country.  He 
had  not  recovered  from  the  shock  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  amiouncement  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Bamett,  who  Metcalfe  declared, 
some  years  before,  had  made  him  forego  his  inten- 
tion  of  never  loving  any  one  again,  when  his  much- 
cherished  friend,  Richard  Wells,  was  stricken  down 
before  his  eyes.  How  deeply  he  felt  these  bereave- 
ments may  be  gathered  from  his  private  letters  at 
this  time.  To  Major  J.  A.  Moore,  secretary  to  the 
Hyderabad  E/Csidency,  he  wrote,  at  the  beginning  of 
July: 

*  On  the  2Srd  of  February,  Met-  tant  stations  axe  also  off.     Those  of 

calfe  wrote  from  Camp,  Beerum,  ^  I  the  neighbomrhood  remain  under  Ge- 

have  some  troublesome  little  matters  neral  NicoUs,  until  my  business  be 

on  my  hands  still,  connected  with  the  finished.     After  which  I  have  the 

winding-up  of  Bhurtpore  and  Ulwur  judicial  circuit  of  my  Delhi  district 

aifiurs;  but  I  hope  to  get  over  them  before  me." 

soon,  and  then  the  army  left  with  me  f  For  the  arrangements  made  on 

will  break  up.    The  Commander-in-  Metodfe's   Te-appointment  to  Delhi 

Chief  has  gone,  and  General  Reynell  fbr  the  ciyil  administration  of  the  dis- 

and  the  European  troops — excepting  trict,  see  a  letter  ftom  the  Chief  8e- 

the  Honorable  Company's  European  cretaiy  in  the  Appendix, 
regiment.    The  native  corps  for  dis- 
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**You  will  have  heard  long  before  you  receive  this  of  the 
second  blow  which  in  a  short  space  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
6od  to  inflict  upon  us.  One  brief  month  included  to  us  heie 
the  death  of  botii  Bamett  and  Wells.  I  could  not  put  pen  to 
paper  (except  in  one  instance,  by  desire  of  his  desolate  widow) 
to  any  one  respecting  the  last  of  these  sad  events.  I  ought  to 
have  written  to  you,  but  I  could  not  find  heart  to  write  on  the 
subject.  Nor  can  I  now.  We  have  been  thoroughly  wretched. 
The  world  is  fast  receding  from  me ;  for  what  is  the  world 
without  the  friends  of  our  heart?  Tou  remember  the  three 
friends  with  whom  I  arrived  at  Hyderabad  in  1820 — Bamett, 
Wells,  Mackenzie.  I  loved  them  all  cordially.  Where  are 
they  now  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  write  on  this  subject — but  I  can 
hardly  think  of  any  other." 

To  his  young  friend,  lieutenant  Hislop,  he  wrote 
with  still  greater  emphasis  of  sorrow  on  this  moum- 
fal  subject.  Violent  as  is  the  anguish  of  mind  here 
expressed,  no  one  in  the  fall  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  aflfections  will  say 
that  the  language  is  exaggerated : 

"  Sutherland  tells  me  that  he  has  kept  you  informed  of  our 
miserable  prospect,  and  final  wretchedness,  during  the  illness 
which  has  terminated  in  the  death  of  our  virtuous  and  beloved 
inend  Wells.  You  can  conceive  our  affliction.  I  honor 
Sutherland  for  his  fortitude  and  consideration  in  performing 
that  act  of  friendship  towards  you.  I'  had  not  heart  to  put 
pen  to  paper  on  the  subject.  What  happiness,  what  delight 
had  we  not  in  prospect  from  oiur  reunion  in  this  house.  Think 
of  the  desolation  and  forlomness  of  the  poor  dear  widow !  She 
who  was  to  have  been  the  presiding  goddess  of  our  happy 
parties  I  .  •  ;  •  Utterly  desolating  as  the  loss  is  to  her, 
I  scarcely  think  that  her  grief  can  exceed  the  anguish  which  I 
ieelf  when  the  full  sense  of  our  calamity  bursts  upon  me;  for 
sithough  her  suffering  is  undoubtedly  beyond  comparison  the 
greatest  of  all,  yet  grief  is  not  regulated  by  reasoning,  or  the 
exact  weight  and  measure  of  loss  sustained,  and  I  often  feel  that 
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which  cannot,  I  think,  be  exceeded.  I  ehall  never  dream  of 
happiness  again.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  shall  not  recover 
my  usual  spirits.  I  no  doubt  shall,  and  that  even  too  soon  for 
my  own  satisfaction;  for  I  would  willingly  cherish  and  cling 
to  this  sorrow,  and  shall  often  think  with  pain  of  being  careless 
and  cheerful,  when  Wells  cannot  be  here  to  share  our  mirth. 
But  happiness,  the  happiness  of  the  heart,  I  never  shall  be  able 
to  dream  of  again;  for  if  the  thought  should  ever  oome  across 
my  mind,  the  recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  this  last 
dream  was  destroyed  will  chill  me  to  the  sonl,  and  make  me 
shudder  with  horror.  The  loss  of  friends,  it  is  said,  draws 
closer  ihe  ties  with  those  that  remain.  It  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so,  and  in  the  end  it  doubtless  is  so;  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  the  first  effect  of  such  an  affliction  as  we  have 
sustained.  I  find  my  heart,  instead  of  expanding  to  other 
friends,  absorbed  in  sorrow  for  the  one  lost  object.  Your 
arrival,  the  prospect  of  which  used  to  fill  me  with  delight,  when 
you  were  to  shace  and  complete  our  promised  happiness,  is  con- 
templated now,  much  as  I  wish  to  see  you,  without  any  such 
feeling;  for  what,  alas!  can  give  delight  now?  And  the 
coming  of  the  Bushbys,  who  were  to  have  brought  additional 
pleasure,  will  now  be  irreparably  connected  in  memory  with 
that  sad  event  which  will  perhaps  immediately  lead  to  it.  Now 
is  the  time  in  which  all  worldly  ambition  sinks  into  nothing. 
Were  I  to  hear  at  this  moment  of  my  nomination  to  be 
6ovemor*Greneral  of  India,  or  Prime  Minister  of  England,  I 
am  sure  that  the  intelligence  would  create  no  sensation  but 
disgust.  And  turning  from  earthly  things,  what  certain  con- 
solation is  there  in  reflecting  on  those  of  heaven?  •  •  .  • 
How  horror-struck  you  will  be.  You  left  Bamett  well,  and 
he  is  gone.  You  anticipated  happiness  from  meeting  WeHs, 
and  he  is  gone:  Thus,  in  your  short  journey,  two  of  our  best 
friends,  two  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life,  have  been  taken 
from  us.  And  are  we  to  be  happy  and  cheerful  again  as  before? 
It  seems  impossible;  yet  past  experience  tdls  us  that  it  may  be 
so.  I  am  fast  outliving  all  my  fiiends.  All  who  acoompanied 
me  to  Hyderabad  in  the  end  of  1820,  all  younger  than  myself 
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by  firom  ten  to  aixteen  Tean,  have  left  this  world  before  me; 
and  in  the  last  twelye  months  I  have  lost  no  less  than  five 
firiendfl  on  whose  hearts  I  could  rely.  Such  is  our  tenure  of 
mortal  happiness  I  .  .  .  .  Since  writing  the  above,  I  find 
that  Sutherland  is  ill.  He  is  looking  very  ill.  He  ill,  and  you 
on  the  highway  at  this  trying  season,  I  know  not  what 
further  misery  may  be  in  store:  and  I  tremble." 

The  breakiiig-up  of  the  rainy  season  of  1826  saw 
Metcalfe  again  in  progress — ^visiting  the  Bajpootana 
states.  The  Governor  -  Greneral  was  at  this  time 
commencing  his  tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India ;  and  among  other  occupations  which  the 
Delhi  B/Csident  now  saw  before  him  for  the  ensuing 
cold  weather,  was  the  reception  of  Lord  Amherst 
and  his  family,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  cere- 
monials of  meeting  between  his  Lordship  and  the 
pageant-E4ng  of  Delhi,  which  had  caused  so  much 
foolish  disputation  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Moira's 
visit,  twelve  years  before,  to  the  Court  of  the  Mogul. 

All  these  things  and  others  were  duly  performed. 
But  his  connexion  with  the  Delhi  Residency  was 
now  drawing  to  a  dose.  That  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
was  to  succeed  to  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council 
had  for  some  time  been  a  fact  officially  recognised, 
and,  for  a  longer  period  still,  matter  of  public  report. 
As  far  back  as  September,  1825,  Sir  George  Robin- 
son, then  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Company,  had 
written  to  Metcalfe,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
transactions  at  Hyderabad :  **  I  hope.  Sir,  as  far  as 
the  opinions  of  a  very  humble  individual  can  be  of 
any  value  to  you,  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my 
admiration  of  the  firmness  and  public  principle 
which  have  marked  your  conduct  throughout  the 
progress  of  a  business  surrounded  with  difficulties ; 
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and  which  reflects,  as  I  conceive,  such  distinguished 
credit  on  your  public  character,  that,  so  far  as  my 
exertions  can  conduce  thereto,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
promote  your  appointment  to  Council  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs  of  nominating  you  thereto.*' 
And  early  in  the  following  April  the  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  who  then  occupied  the 
Chair,  was  as  eager  to  make  the  appointment  as  his 
colleague ;  and  on  the  11th,  in  a  Court  consisting 
of  twenty  members,  nineteen  voted  that  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  should  be  appointed  to  a  provisional  seat 
in  the  Council  of  India. 

The  vacant  seat,  however,  was  to  be  found.  The 
uncertainty  which  shrouded  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Harrington,  the  senior  member  of  Council,  some- 
what perplexed  Metcalfe.  His  correspondents,  in- 
cluding Lord  Amherst,  both  at  the  Presidency  and 
in  the  Vice-regal  Camp,  were  anxious  to  supply  him 
with  all  the  information  they  could  gather ;  but  the 
rumors  of  to-day  contradicted  the  reports  of  yester- 
day. At  last,  in  the  hot  weather  of  1827,  it  was 
confidently  announced  that  Mr.  Harrington  was 
negotiating  for  a  passage  to  England.*  And  in  the 
course  of  July,  aU  doubts  being  removed,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  made  his  preparations  to  drop  down  the 
river  to  Calcutta.  He  spent  some  days  at  Agra 
waiting  for  John  Sutherland,  who  was  to  join  him 
there,  and  then  continuing  his  progress  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  friend,  reached  the  Presidency  at  the 
end  of  August. 

*  He  had  been  absent  for  some  time  had  also  been  on  the  sick-list.  So 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mr.  that  Lord  Combermere  was  alone  in 
Bayley,  the  junior  member  of  ConncO,    CounciL 
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So  Sir  Chaxles  Metcalfe  took  his  seat  in  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  India.  The  highest  prize  in  the 
r^'ulax  line  of  the  Service  was  now  gained.  It 
was  his  privilege  to  take  his  seat  at  the  same  Board 
vrith  the  Governor-General — ^to  write  minutes  on 
every  possible  subject  of  domestic  administration 
and  foreign  policy — ^to  draw  a  salary  of  10,000i. 
a  year — ^to  be  addressed  as  an  "  Honorable" — and 
to  subside  into  a  nonentity. 

At  this  time,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  the  Council  consisted  of  the 
Governor- General,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
two  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Lord  Amherst 
was  still  Gt)vemor-General.  Lord  Combermere  was 
Commander-in-Chief.  Metcalfe's  civU  colleague  in 
the  Administration  was  his  old  and  esteemed  friend 
William  Butterworth  Bayley. 

To  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India^ 
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is  to  be  almost  anything  that  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  pleases  to  make  himself.  It  may  be  to  Uve  in 
a  state  of  somnolent  bewilderment,  idly  dreaming  of 
a  prodigious  array  of  state  affairs  flitting  obscurely 
before  him;  to  be  haunted  by  shadows  of  public 
business  which  he  seldom  even  attempts  to  grasp ; 
to  give  a  few  ill-considered  opinions  in  Council,  and 
out  of  it  to  write  a  vast  number  of  ill-shaped  initials 
on  the  back  of  state  papers  which  are  sent  round  for 
his  perusal.  Or  it  may  be  to  perform  the  functions, 
zealously  and  indefatigably ,  of  an  over-worked  public 
servant,  scorning  delight  and  living  laborious  days, 
amidst  the  mass  of  business  that  crowds  upon  b^T" 
for  its  discharge ;  to  begin  early  and  to  end  late, 
and  yet  never  to  feel  that  his  duties  have  been 
adequately  performed ;  to  write  much  and  to  read 
more;  to  combat  others'  opinions,  and  to  enforce 
his  own;  to  be  continually  emulating  the  penal 
servitude  of  the  Titan,  and  forcing  the  great  rock  of 
public  business  up  the  ascent  only  to  see  it  roll 
back  again  to  his  feet.  It  may  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  otium'^^um  of  the  padc-girt  palace  or  the  river- 
side villa ;  or,  on  the  other,  the  stem,  joyless  life  of 
the  galley-slave,  all  comprised  in  the  one  word — 
Work, 

Attended  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Goveenor-Getraral 
meets  the  members  of  Goundl  (m  certain  givea  days 
— say  twioe — in  every  week.  AU  the  muUifoaDL 
concerns  of  Government  requiring  adjustmeDi  in  the 
different  departments  of  state — ^in  the  politacal,  the 
military,  the  financial,  the  judicial,  &e. — ace  them  car* 
soiily  disouaed  and  decided.    But  the  xwl  bujBi&ess 
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is  done  at  home,  on  the  other  dayB  of  the  week,  when 
the  GoTermnent  messengers  are  continually  present* 
iog  themseLves  at  the  houses  of  the  members  of 
Council,  bearing  cotain  official-looking,  oblong 
boxes,  containing  State-papers  to  be  examined  and 
minuted  by  the  Coimcillors*  Bough -hewn  by  the 
Secretaries,  important  despatches,  or  minutes  and 
memoranda  on  which  despatches  are  to  be  based,  are 
sent  round  for  inspection  and  approval.  Then  the 
member  of  Council  either  writes  his  initials  on  the 
draft  and  passes  it  on  without  further  comment,  or  he 
seats  himself  down  to  his  desk,  and  dia ws  up  an  elabo* 
rate  minute  on  the  subject.  These  minutes  take  the 
place  of  speeches  deliyered  by  the  members  of  popu- 
lar assemblies.  They  contain  an  expression  of  the 
individnal  opinions  oi  the  writer,  supported  by 
such  &cts  and  sudi  arguments  as  he  can  bring  to 
his  aid.  Thus  is  it,  as  was  said  by  a  distinguished 
living  statesman,  that  ^*  eloquence  evaporates  in 
scores  ci  paragraphs."  But  the  paragraphs  have 
often  more  of  *'  eloquence"  in  them  than  the  halt- 
ing sentences  which  make  up  the  oral  discourses 
which  would  appropriate  the  name.  Now,  it  is  just 
in  proportion  as  the  contents  of  these  boxes  of  State- 
papers  are  examined  and  commented  upon  by  the 
member  of  Council,  that  his  life  is  one  of  dignified 
ease  or  interminable  toil.  Metcalfe  soon  found  that 
his  was  the  latter. 

He  had  a  habit,  on  all  occasions,  of  thinking  for 
himself.  It  was  a  habit  formed  very  early  in  life, 
wUch  had  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
with  his  sfareiigth,  and  was  not  now,  at  the  age  of 
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forty-three,  to  be  eradicated.  He  Iiad  always  been 
a  laborious  man.  of  business.  He  shrunk  from  no 
amount  of  personal  toil.  He  gave  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  public  service ;  and  he  beliered  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  work  as  long  as  there  was  any  work 
to  perform.  When  he  entered  the  Supreme  Council 
he  determined  to  take  his  stand  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge and  experience  and  sense  of  right — ^not  to  be 
the  servile  follower  of  Govemors-Gteneral,  or  the 
passive  tool  of  Secretaries — ^but  an  independent  mem- 
ber of  the. Government,  freely  expressing  his  own 
opinions,  and  never  becoming,  even  ministerially, 
participatory  in  wrong,  without  emphatically  pro- 
testing against  it.  He  wrote,  therefore,  a  great 
number  of  minutes.  He  was  oft^i,  too,  in  the  mi- 
nority; but  he  sfiid  that  he  could  not  command 
success,  and  that  he  was  not  to  do  his  duty  less 
steadfastly  because  the  pursuit  of  it  often  involved 
him  in  failure. 

And  as  he  had  a  high  sense  of  his  official  duties, 
so  also  his  social  obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
Government  were  not  lightly  regarded.  He  looked 
upon  the  exercise  of  hospitality  not  as  a  virtue  in 
his  elevated  position,  but  as  a  duty  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  discharge.  His  spacious  resi- 
dence at  Garden-Reach — ^that  beautiful  river-side 
suburb,  with  its  white  villas  and  its  green  lawns 
—  was  continually  occupied  by  strangers^  with 
only  some  slight  claim  on  his  bounty ;  by  passing 
travellers  arriving  from,  or  departing  for,  England, 
bearers  of  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  Gharles  Met- 
calfe— ^people  for  the  most  part  with  whom  he  had 
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little  sympathy,  but  whom  he  erer  entertained  as  a 
prince.  Then  his  dinner-parties  were  the  best,  and  his 
balls  the  most  numerously  attended  in  Calcutta ;  and 
everybody  said  that  such  noble  hospitality  was  almost 
without  a  parallel  even  in  the  most  lavish  of  times. 

But  all  this  was,  in  truth,  distasteful  to  him.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  took  pleasure  in  society — ^that 
he  was  happy  in  a  crowd — that  he  was  never  more 
at  home  than  in  the  banquet-room.  Sut  he  was 
continually  yearning  after  the  companionship  of  a 
few  beloved  friends,  or,  failing  that  solace,  after 
solitude  and  a  book.  There  was  something  unsatis- 
fying in  this  mode  of  life.  He  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  public  business  and  to  hospitality,  but 
such  was  the  pressure  of  the  one,  that  he  felt  his 
inability  adequately  to  sustain  it,  and  such  were  the 
claims  of  the  other,  that  he  often  reproached  himself 
for  having  insufficiently  discharged  them.  He  could 
not  do  all  that  he  desired  either  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  and  was  incessantly  battling,  therefore, 
against  time  and  against  space.  His  letters  written 
«t  this  epoch  of  his  career,  in  the  unreserved  confi- 
dence of  private  friendship,  indicate,  more  clearly 
than  anything  I  can  write,  what  were  his  habits  of 
life,  and  what  were  his  iomost  feelings : 

**  I  have  several  letters  from  you,  and  long  to  write,  fully 
discussing  the  subjects  of  their  contents  as  of  old;  but  I  find  it 
impossible  to  indulge  in  this  pleasure.  I  endeavor  to  secure 
time  for  letter-writing,  but  cannot  obtain  enough.  My  days 
are  portioned,  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  do 
everything  that  I  have  to  do,  but  in  vain.  Thursday  and 
Friday  are  appropriated  to  Council,  and  nothing  else  can  be 
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done  upon  those  dajB.  Monday,  Tuesdaji  and  Wedneedaj 
are  wholly  deroted  to  the  reading  of  papers  that  oome  in,  and 
reading  and  revising  those  that  go  out;  but  all  three  are  not 
enough.  Saturday  I  take  for  writing  minutes  and  revising 
despatches  that  go  out,  but  find  it  too  little.  .  .  You  know 
how  little  I  have  written  to  you,  to  x>ther  correi^ondents  still 
less;  and  yet  the  number  of  letters  I  have  to  answer  is  over- 
whelming. I  have  been  at  work  for  some  hours  now,  but  I 
have  still  twenty-five  letters  on  my  table  requiring  answer^-^ 
six  or  eight  firom  England.  The  want  of  time  makes  me  half 
mad.  •  ...  To  add  to  my  distress,  people  will  have  the 
kindness  to  breakfast  with  me.  I  am  six  miles  away  from 
them,  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  I  shut  my  doors  at  all  other 
times,  come  who  may.  I  should  be  happy  in  my  situation,  if 
I  had  more  time  for  the  performance  of  my  various  duties,  but 
the  want  of  it  plagues  me.  The  only  resource  left  is  to  with* 
draw  from  society,  and  to  work  at  night — ^bnt  I  shall  tear  my 
eyes  to  pieces  if  I  do."— [JFVi.  3,  1828.] 


''  I  have  made  a  great  alteration  in  my  mode  of  despatching 
my  business.    I  reserve  no  day  for  any  particular  branch,  but 

get  over  all  as  well  as  I  can  as  it  comes  in The 

bundle  of  private  letters  which  used  to  accumulate  for  the  day 
in  tiie  week  set  apart,  was  quite  overwhelming  and  insur- 
mountable. I  now  go  pell-mell  at  all  in  the  ring,  and  as  far  as 
the  new  metiiod  has  yet  gone,  it  promises  better  than  the  last" 
— [ITorc*  8, 1838.] 

"  It  requires  a  strong  conviction  of  its  being  a  duty,  to  sus- 
tain me  in  keeping  up  society.  Were  I  to  follow  my  natural 
or  acquired  taste,  I  should  &st  sink  into  habits  of  sedusion 
when  the  company  of  friends  is  not  obtainable.  I  have  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  society,  and  am  happy  enough  when  in  it ; 
but  the  making  up  of  parties,  issuing  of  invitations,  &a,  are 
troublesome  operations,  which  harass  me,  and  frequently  drive 
me  from  my  purpose.    My  conscience  is  continually  xqaoach^^ 
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ing  me  wilb  naiit  of  hogptJatj  and  attaition  to  mdmduab 
entitled  to  theia.  Mai^  a  man  hm  eome  to  Calcutta  and  gone 
6om  it  witlioat  once  leceiving  an  ittvitatioA  to  my  houee^  which 
aa  indescribable  eomeAhing — uiyihing  but  good-will — has  pre* 
Tested  imtil  it  ww  too  late.  My  honee,  although  it  hae  more 
loome  fer  entertaiaiBg  than  any  oth»  house  in  Calcutta,  is 
defioftent  in  tkait  kind  of  room  which  is  requisite  in  Ifiige  parties 
— the  ones  whidi,  with  respect  to  general  society,  would  answer 
best  finr  me^  as  killing  aU  my  birds  with  one  stone.  I  am 
tTmiking  of  buildmg  a  grand  ball-room.  It  would  not,  I  sup- 
pose, cost  Ies%  ahogetiier^  than  M,000  rupees — a  large  sum 
to  lay  oat  on  another  man's  property*  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  not  be  cheiqier  than  giving  parties  in  the  Town-hall — 
ary  other  resomoe — each  of  which  ooets  aboie  8000  rupees, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  often  repeated.  .  •  •  •  I  enjoy 
the  society  of  our  house-party  retj  much,  retaining,  however, 
aiy  old  habits  of  seduakm  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  which  are 
seldcxn  broken  in  upon,  except  by  the  Bushbys'  children,  who 
trot  up  firequently  to  my  loft  in  the  third  story,  where  I  have 
my  ntting^ocHn  and  lil«ary  as  well  as  bedroom-*-it  is,  in  short, 
the  portion  of  the  house  which  I  keep  to  myself — and  there 
they  make  me  show  them  pictures,  &c.,  being  privileged  by 
infimcy  to  siqMiBede  all  affidrs  of  every  kind.'* — L^^  l^?  1828.] 


^  There  is  so  little  variety  in  my  hfe  at  Oalcutta,  that  one 
week  is  exactly  like  another.  I  continue  to  feel  myself  quite 
akme  in  the  Government.  ....  Nevorthdess,  matters 
go  on  placidly  and  amicably.  I  am  getting  more  used  to 
the  ways  of  the  Secretaries,  or  they  are  &lling  more  into  my 
notions.  Which  it  is  I  can  hardly  say.  Perhaps  the  former. 
Either  way  the  effect  is  the  same.  I  pursue  my  own  course, 
indifferent  to  everything  but  the  performance  of  my  duty.  I 
have  not  made  the  slightest  approach  to  greatei  intimacy  with 
any  person  in  Calcutta;  exciting  a  few6iends  whom  I  Uke  to 
see  as  often  as  they  can  come  to  me,  my  inclination  is  veiy 
mnch  for  solitude.     This,  however,  I  am  not  permitted  to 
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indulge  in ;  for  it  someliow  happens  tliat  my  house  is  hardly 
ever  without  having  guests  resiing  in  it,  under  circumstanoea 

which  render  it  unavoidable I  would  rather  be 

alone,  partly  from  a  preference  for  solitude,  and  pardy  because 
plans  of  study  which,  during  a  short  interval  in  which  I  had 
the  house  to  myself,  I  had  begun  to  put  in  practice,  and  which, 
owing  to  my  occupations  during  the  day,  can  only  be  executed 
at  night,  are  interrupted  by  society.  The  hours  which  might 
be  fertilised  by  improvement  are  wasted  in  uninteresting  sittings 
after  dinner,  until  the  body  and  mind,  both  wearied,  find  relief, 
the  former  in  rest  and  the  latter  in  solitude,  in  the  re&eshing 
stiUness  of  the  midnight  chamber.  I  remember  the  small 
society,  in  which  hearts  communed  with  each  other  and  happi- 
ness never  flagged  ;  but  what  is  past  is  past,  and  the  like  will 
never  come  agam." — [June  16,  1828.] 

**  I  wish  that  I  could  exchange  habits  with  you,  and  see  as 
little  of  strange  faces  as  you  do  ;  for  the  longer  I  live  the  less 
I  like  strange  faces,  or  any  other  faces  but  those  of  fiiends 
whom  I  love.  The  parties  which  have  attracted  your  notice 
are  given  as  matters  of  duty  proper  in  my  station;  and  finding 
that  I  had  not  time  to  issue  invitations  repeatedly,  I  have  sent 
them  out,  once  for  all,  for  a  ball  on  the  third  Monday  in  every 
month,  which  is  always  a  moonlight  night.  My  conscience  is 
satisfied;  and  if  people  be  amused,  I  shall  derive  pleasure  myself 
from  that  cause.  I  am  in  good  health  and  good  spirits,  but 
live  almost  entirely  devoid  of  those  sympathies  which  constitute 
the  delights  of  life;  and,  in  that  respect;  am  more  in  mental 
solitude  than  yourself,  for  you,  no  doubt,  find  sympathy  in 
some  of  your  hooka,"— [December  20,  1828.] 


''  You  know  that  ever  since  I  went  to  Hyderabad,  I  have 
tried  to  save  my  eyes  by  not  working  at  night.  I  am  no 
longer  able  to  adhere  to  that  precaution.  Business  is  too 
heavy,  and  forces  me  to  encroach  on  the  night.  When  I  am 
entirely  alone,  which,  however,  is  very  rarely — not,  perhaps,  a 
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* 
night  in  a  month — ^I  set  to  seriously^  and  work  away  till  mid- 
night.   When  my  guests  aie  at  home,  and  I  have  no  party,  I 
take  an  hour  or  two  before  dinner^  which,  of  course,  is  very 
late."— [Aforc/i  8,  1829.] 

'^I  am  withdrawing  myself  more  and  more  from  public  in- 
tercourse; and  am  only  wanting  an  opportunity  to  shake  off 
the  remaining  shackles  and  become  entirely  a  recluse;  since 
neither  is  the  performance  of  public  duty  compatible  with  the 
waste  of  time  in  society,  nor  is  knowledge  of  men's  characters 
in  general  compatible  with  that  respect  for  them  without 
which  society  has  no  pleasure  in  it.  I  am  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  sour  and  morose  and  dissatisfied.  When  you 
speak  of  your  feelings  on  your  expected  return  to  Delhi,  com- 
pared with  what  they  were  on  your  first  coming  there,  you 
remind  me — ^not  that  reminding  is  needed,  for  the  recollection 
is  always  fresh — of  times  and  scenes  and  friends,  with  which 
and  with  whom  the  memory  of  real  heartfelt  happiness,  which 
can  never  return  again  in  the  same  form,  and  never  perhaps  in 
any  form,  is  closely  combined.  My  life  now  is  quite  different, 
and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  same  enjoyment  which  we  had 
when  so  many  were  united  together  in  bonds  of  affectionate 

attachment  and  habits  of  continual  intercourse 

All  my  letter- writing  now  takes  place  at  night;  and  I  am  glad 
when  I  can  get  a  night  to  myself  for  the  purpose.  On  these 
occasions  I  avoid  a  formal  dinner,  take  a  sandwich  and  a 
pint  of  claret  in  the  twilight,  when  too  dark  to  read,  in  the 
open  air,  and  take  to  my  desk  as  soon  as  candles  are  lit."— 
[March  28,  1829.] 

But  there  were  other  sources  of  inquietude  than 
these — other  regrets  than  those  which  expended 
themselves  in  yearnings  after  the  companionship  of 
beloved  friends.  Metcalfe  felt  at  this  time  not  as  a 
man  only,  but  as  a  statesman  also,  that  he  was  "^a 
lonely  being  in  Calcutta."  It  grieved  him  to  find  how 
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little  his  colleagues  in  the  Goveniment  could  enter 
into  his  views,  and  share  his  opinions  on  pubEc 
questions.  It  were  better  to  record  what  he  himself 
wrote  regarding  this  diversity  of  sentiment  than  to 
speculate  on  its  causes.  The  following  extracts  from 
Ids  private  letters  written  in  1828-29,  relate  mainly 
to  this  subject : 

'^  I  am  at  war  with  mj  colleagues  on  the  Opium  question; 
and  mean  to  fight  to  the  last.  My  latest  minute  remains  un- 
answered, probably  from  want  of  time,  and  the  question  is  still 
under  discussion.    As  yet,  the  majority  are  declaredly  against 

me;  but  to  borrow  M 's  expression,  they  have  not  a  leg  to 

stand  on — ^not  one  among  them  all.  Whatever  the  issue  may 
be  here,  I  feel  that  in  argument  I  cannot  be  otherwise  than 

triumphant I  see  nothing  to  prevent  our  being 

in  England  together  some  years  hence,  but  the  injury  it  might 
do  to  you — ^in  England,  and  over  Europe  too  during  the 
recesses  of  Parliament;  for  I  am  more  than  ever  bent  on 
making  Parliament  my  field  of  action." — [Feb.  10,  1828.] 


"  I  find  myself  a  lonely  being  in  Calcutta.  I  do  not  mean 
as  to  general  society.  <  I  both  give  and  attend  parties  occa- 
^onally — ^but  the  habit  is  becoming  less  frequent  as  the  cold 
weather  departs,  and  I  am  already  more  myself  than  I  used  to 
be.  But  when  I  said  I  was  lonely,  I  meant  as  to  my  feelings, 
and  this  more  especially  in  my  official  situation.  .... 
I  am  personally  on  good  terms  with  my  colleagues,  although 
nearly  provoked  once  or  twice  into  heat.  But  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is,  that  I  stand  quite  alone  among  them,  and  feel 
that  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  be  otherwise;  and  that,  in  fact, 
every  day  tends  to  widen  the  separation.  This  conviction 
operates  on  my  conduct.  I  am  getting  more  and  more  into 
tl^  habit  of  regarding  co-operation  as  a  thing  not  to  be  ex- 
pectedy  and  of  putting  forth  my  sentiments  in  miauteSi  to  take 
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their  diaiioe  of  makiiig  their  way  or  not  I  ^te  more  and 
read  Conncil  papers  lese^  for  it  is  impossible  to  do  both.  Out 
of  Council  the  prospect  is  not  more  brilliant.  I  am  regarded 
as  a  relentless  hewer  and  hacker  of  expenditure,  and  am 
sensible  of  black  and  sour  looks  in  conseq^uence.  Stilly  I  am 
well  and  happy !  I  feel  that  I  stand  alone;  but  I  also  feel  that 
I  know  the  path  of  duty,  and  am  endeavoring  to  pursue' it. 
Our  ezpenditare  exceeds  our  income  by  more  that  a  crore  of 
rupees  (a  million  steriing).  The  GoTemment  which  allows 
this  to  go  on  in  time  of  peace  deserres  any  punishment.  The 
Government  of  which  I  am  a  part  shall  not  allow  it  The 
cause  gives  me  irresistible  power,  and  I  will  force  others  to  do 
their  duty.  With  all  this,  I  have  to  defend,  and  struggle  for, 
good  soldiers,  whom  others  would  turn  adrift;  and  here,  per- 
haps, I  shall  ultimately  fail,  although  as  yet  I  have  succeeded 
in  delaying  iheir  fate  against  a  majority  bent  on  disbanding 
them.  .  •  •  •  This,  perhaps,  is  silly  boasting.  It  is,  how- 
ever, what  I  feel 

^^I  have  the  detailed  statement  of  our  expenditure  at  the 
three  Presidencies  on  my  table,  from  which  I  am  making  notes; 
and  I  have  half-a-dozen  minutes  in  my  head,  jostling  each 
other  to  get  out.  It  is  some  pain  to  me  to  write;  for  a  horse 
fell  with  me  some  weeks  ago,  and  I  hurt  my  wrist.  It  did 
not  trouble  me  so  much  at  first  as  it  does  now,  and  as  yet  it 
is  getting  worse.  I  was  thrown  some  time  before  that  and 
hurt  my  back.  This  comes  of  tryinp  to  ride.  I  still  persevere, 
and  ride  every  morning,  but  I  shall  probably  give  it  up  if  I 
iall  again."— [JfarcA  8,  1828.] 


^  I  look  to  the  new  Govemor^Generars  coming  with  some 
curiosity,  but  without  any  sanguine  expectations.  If  I  find 
that  he  has  a  heart  for  the  public  welfare,  I  will  follow  him 
and  support  him  with  all  my  soul;  if  not,  I  will  continue  to 
perform  my  own  dutj,  with  or  without  success,  as  at  present, 
and  stand  done,  as  I  now  do."-*[/l;m'2  6,  1828.] 
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The  new  Governor-General,  whose  coming  was 
looked  to  with  some  curiosity,  was  Lord  "Wil- 
liam Bentinck.  Lord  Amherst  had  already  laid 
down  the  reins  of  Govemtaent,  and  the  arrival  of 
his  successor  was  daily  expected.  The  Governor- 
General  elect  was  not  an  untried  man ;  but  twenty 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  presided  over  the 
administration  of  Madras,  and  little  was  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  views  and 
independent  character.  From  this  scanty  know- 
ledge Metcalfe  presaged  the  happiest  results  both  to 
himself  and  the  country.  But  for  a  time,  at  least, 
he  was  disappointed.  On  the  4th  of  July  Lord 
William  Bentinck  was  sworn  in  as  Governor-General 
of  India.  Metcalfe  soon  saw  good  reason  to  admire 
his  character ;  but  he  found,  at  first,  that  they  did 
not  approximate — ^that  there  was  little  sympathy 
between  them— and  this,  he  said,  "  rather  surprised 
him."  He  suspected  that  Lord  William  had  arrived 
in  India  with  some  foregone  conclusions  not  favor- 
able to  his  colleague — ^that  the  omforgotten  Hyder- 
abad discussions  had  been  converted  to  malicious 
uses  by  his  enemies — and  that  the  new  Governor- 
General  had  been  designedly  prejudiced  against  him. 
His  letters  clearly  teU  what  he  felt  regarding  a  man, 
whom  he  then  admired  and  whom  afterwards  he 
loved.    The  coldness  was  but  brief  between  them : 

"I  like  the  little  that  I  have  seen,"  wrote  Metcalfe, "  of  our  new 
Governor-General  very  much — ^he  is  a  straightforward,  honest, 
upright,  benevolent,  sensible  man,  who  will,  I  trust,  have  the 
interests  of  the  State  at  heart ;  at  least,  he  seems  disposed  to 
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inquire  and  think  for  himself,  and  to  avoid  falling  under  any 
one's  influence."— [«7tify  22,  1828.] 

**  He  is  a  very  benevolent,  unaffected,  open,  candid,  kind 
man,  whom  every  one,  I  conceive,  must  like.  What  he  will 
eventually  prove  as  a  Governor*General,  I  will  not  undertake 
to  prophesy.  At  present  he  seems  to  seek  information,  to  have 
the  public  good  at  heart,  and  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  reducing  expenditure  within  income,  which  is  all  right 
Lady  William  is  a  most  engaging  woman." — [^Sept.  1,  1828.] 

^^  I  continue  to  like  the  Governor-General,  as  being  an  up- 
right, honorable  man,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  much  good 

sense I  expect  good  from  his  administration* 

He  and  I  do  not  approximate,  which  is  rather  surprising  to  me, 
for  many  of  our  sentiments  are  in  common  with  both  of  us; 
and  there  would  be  no  objection  on  my  part  to  greater 
intimacy,  although  the  advances  could  not  with  propriety  be 
on  my  side.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  are  kept  asunder  by 
any  dislike  he  may  have  conceived  of  me,  or  by  his  own  natural 
reserve.  I  suspect  that  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  on  the 
Hyderabad  question;  and  that  this  may  prove  a  subject  of 

contention  between  us I  can  collect  from  other 

quarters  that  Sir  William  Rumbold's  party  (for,  strange  to  say, 
if  anything  be  strange,  this  man's  party  exists,  both  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  and  is  predomi- 
nant in  the  latter)  was  active  in  their  attempt  to  work  on  his 
Lordship.  My  suspicion  as  to  his  disposition  oh  the  subject  is 
caused  by  his  total  silence  towards  me  regarding  it,  which,  all 
circumstances  considered,  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  can  only 
be  explained,  in  my  opinion,  by  supposing  either  that  he  enter- 
tains sentiments  opposite  to  what  are  known  to  be  mine,  or 
that  he  a£&cts  to  consider  me  a  party  in  the  matter  between 
whom  and  Sir  William  Rumbold  he  is  to  judge  equitably, 
which  alone  is  a  prejudging  of  the  case,  and  the  fear  of  appear- 
itig  to  be  biassed  by  me  will  probably  affect  his  conduct.  The 
test  is  close  at  hand;  for  Sir  William  Rumbold's  application 
for  permission  to  return  tp  Hyderabad,  which,  however,  he 
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treats  as  a  matter  of  course,  comes  before  Coimcil  to-moiiow. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  granted.  I  shall  object  to  it,  and  am  pre* 
pared  to  fight,  if  it  be  necessary.  Lord  William  has  nerer  read 
the  Hyderabad  papers,  deterred  by  the  sise  of  the  volume.  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  come  to  dissension  with  him;  but  I  cannot 
sacrifice  the  right  cause.  We  shall  see  to-morrow  what  his  bent 
is.  My  resolution  in  this  and  in  all  other  matters  that  may  go 
against  the  grain  with  me,  is  to  do  my  duty,  and  keep  myself 
as  happy  and  as  unruffled  as  my  constitution  will  allow  me  to 
be."— [Xfec«;7i*cr  2,  1828.] 

^^  I  am  puzzled  to  understand  why  I  am  so  completely  alone 

in  my  thoughts.    Take  the  Govemor-General I 

cannot  help  thinking  that  if  he  understood  me,  we  should  na- 
turally approximate.  As  it  is,  he  appears  to  me  to  prefer  any 
one's  opinions  to  mine.  This  forces  me,  as  I  cannot  consent  to 
be  driven  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty  by  slight,  to  record 
dissentient  opinions,  in  minutes,  more  frequently  than  would  be 
necessary  if  we  could  co-operate  with  m<»e  sympathy.  I  fear 
that  there  is  a  want  of  suavity,  or  a  want  of  blandness,  or 

some  other  defect  about  me,  that  is  not  palatable 

I  should  add,  that  there  is  nothing  personally  offensive  in  Lord 
William's  demeanor.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  object 
to  in  that  respect.  But  the  difference  between  what  is,  and 
what  might  be,  in  public  co-operation  and  mutual  confidence,  is 
undeniable."— [JDecCTfiAer  20, 1828.] 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  Goyemment  was  to  issue  an 
order,  familiarly  described  as  the  "  Half-batta 
Order,"  for  the  reduction,  within  certain  local  limits, 
of  the  allowances  previously  enjoyed  by  the  officers 
of  the  army.  It  was  part  of  a  sdieme  of  economy 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  conceivBd  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  which  the  new  Qovemor-General  pledged 
himself  to  carry  into  effect.    Whatever  may  haye 
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been  ibe  jnstioe  or  the  injastioe  of  the  regxdation, 
the  m^nbers  of  Council  had  no  power  to  resist 
it.  It  was  pre-ordained  hy  the  Home  authorities ; 
and  the  local  functionaries  were  only  ministerially 
concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  this  unpopular  act. 
But  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Metcalfe  had  sup- 
ported the  measure.  He  had  always  been  a  favorite 
with  the  military  classes;  he  had  always  largely 
associated  with  them  in  private,  and  in  public  up- 
held their  claims.  All  his  life  he  had  been  contend- 
ing for  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  by  all  possible 
means,  the  efficiency  of  our  military  establishments. 
He  had  been  called,  indeed,  the  "  Friend  of  the 
Army;"  but  now,  he  was  assailed  as  a  traitor,  as  one 
who  had  struck  the  deadliest  blow  at  the  body  which 
he  had  once  dlierished.  From  different  parts  of  the 
country  came  letters,  written  by  his  private  Mends, 
telling  him  how  rife  was  the  rep<»t  ev«ywhere,  and 
seeking  his  permission  authoritatively  to  contradict 
it.  How  little  he  deserved  the  obloquy  which  was 
cast  upon  him,  may  be  gathered  from  one  of  his 
private  letters,  written  in  the  spring  of  1829 : 

'^  An  unaccountable  report  has  been  circulated  and  believed, 
daat  Bajley  opposed,  and  that  I  advocated,  the  execution  of  the 
Court  of  Directors'  Half-batta  Order;  and  that,  but  for  me,  it 
would  not  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  report,  in  evezy 
part,  is  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  Neither  did  Baylej 
oppose,  nor  did  I  advocate — neither  did  I  cause,  nor  could  I 
have  prevented — the  measure.  The  order  was  one  whidi  could 
not  have  been  disobeyed,  unless  we  could  tell  the  (3ourt  that 
we  ate  W3sptesa&  and  tbef  svibordinate.  Mj  sentiments  on  the 
subject  are  recorded,  with  a  view,  if  posablei  to  get  the  coder 
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rescinded;  bat  I  think  it  veij  probable  tbat  they  will  not  be 
relished  by  the  higher  powers.  In  the  mean  while,  the  report 
above  noticed  has  utterly  ruined  the  ci-devant  ^  Friend  of  the 
Army'  in  the  estimation  of  that  exasperated  body,  and  has 
helped  to  show  him  practically  how  worthless  that  is  which  the 
breath  of  rumor  can  destroy;  and  yet  it  is  this  which  men  are 
most  ambitious  of  in  this  world  of  silliness." — [3farcA8, 1829.] 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  have  removed,  for  a  time,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1829,  the  seat  of  Government  from  Calcutta 
to  the  Upper  Proviaces ;  but  the  proposed  measure 
found  little  favor  at  home,  and  the  project  had 
been  abandoned.  StiU,  as  the  year  advanced,  the 
Govemor-General  encouraged  the  idea  of  carrying 
out,  in  a  modified  form,  his  original  intentions ;  and 
it  was  designed  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should 
accompany  him  on  his  tour  to  "Upper  India.  On 
this  subject  he  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent  :* 

"  The  plan  of  taking  the  Government  bodily  to  the  North- 
Westem  Provinces  is  abandoned.  But  I  am  still  to  accompany 
the  Governor-General.  The  Commander-in-Chief  and  my  col- 
league, Bayley,  will  form  *  Vice-President  in  Councir  in 
Calcutta.  I  like  the  arrangement,  because  I  consider  the 
proper  place  for  a  councillor  to  be  with  the  Governor-General; 
and  shall  see  some  friends;  and  look  upon  change  of  air  and 
scene  as  good  for  the  health.  In  other  respects,  it  does  not 
promise  much  delight.  I  am  not  more  intimate  with  Lord 
William  than  I  was  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.    I  have  not  a 

*  Lieutenant  William  Hiilop.  I  can  done  inch  good  serrioe  in  the  war  of 

find  no  later  letter  addretsed  to  this  1817-18,  and  a  yoang  officer  of  rery 

cherished  correspondent.     Not  long  high  promise.    He  was  rapidly  rising 

afterwards  he  was  carried  off  by  one  of  in  the  diplomatic  line  when  death  de^ 

the  diseases  of  the  coontiy.    He  was  prived  the  country  of  his  serrioes, 
the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who  had 
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friend  in  the  whole  party.  Some  I  rather  Hke  and  some  I 
rather  dislike;  but  with  any  I  see  no  chance  of  drawing  much 
together,  and  expect  to  be  in  a  great  measure  alone  during  the 
trip."— [Jii/y  6, 1829.] 

But  this  arrangement^  like  the  larger  one,  was 
subsequently  abandoned.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
eonunenced  his  tour  in  the  Upper  Froyinces,  at- 
tended only  by  some  members  of  the  Secretariat 
and  his  personal  staflPl  Mr.  Bayley  became  Deputy-^ 
Governor  and  Vice-President  in  Council;  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  remained  with  him  in  Calcutta  to 
carry  on  the  current  business  of  internal  adminis- 
tration. 

The  approximation  which  Metcalfe  had  so  much 
desired  had  before  this  auspiciously  commenced. 
Lord  William  Bentinck  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
were  men  who,  in  spite  of  some  diversities  of  per- 
sonal character,  had  too  much  in  common  not  to 
admire  and  to  honor,  when  they  understood,  one 
another ;  and  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  friend- 
ships are  often  those  which  are  preceded  by  some 
introductory  reserve.  The  new  Governor-General 
had  little  external  warmth ;  and  Metcalfe  was  at 
first  pained  and  disappointed  by  his  coldness  of 
maimer.  If  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  arrived  in 
Lidia  with  any  foregone  conclusions  hostile  to  his 
colleague,  th^  were  soou  discarded  as  unworthy 
prejudices  utterly  at  variance  with  his  growing  ex- 
perience of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  man.  There 
was  the  same  simplicity  of  character,  the  same  ho* 
nesty  of  purpose,  tilie  same  strength  of  resolution — 

VOL.  n.  N 
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m  a  word,  the  same  manliness  of  character  in  them 
both ;  and  Metcalfe  soon  ceased  to  complain  that 
they  did  not  draw  towardB*  each  other.  Before  the 
Govemor-Gteneral  commenced  his  first  tour  to  the 
Upper  Provinces,  a  friendship  had  grown  up  between 
the  two  statesmen  which  nothing  but  Death  could 
terminate  or  diminish.  The  correspondence  between 
them,  from  this  time,  was  close  and  familiar.  It 
seems,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  to  haye 
had  a  most  auspicious  commencement.  Before  his 
departure  from  Calcutta,  the  Gk>vemor-G6neraL  had 
received  from  Lord  EUenborough,  who  then  presided 
at  the  India  Board,  a  letter  written  in  the  best 
early  manner  of  that  statesman — a  letter  containing, 
as  Lord  William  Bentinck  truly  said,  the  most 
"benevolent  and  excellent  sentiments."  In  it  he 
*'  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  by  eveiy 
means  in  his  power  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
great  Indian  population;"  and  he  called  upon  the 
Grovemor-General  for  "  an  unreserved  communica- 
tion of  any  sentiments  or  suggestions  he  might  have 
to  offer  in  furtherance  of  Lord  EUenborough's  truly 
sound   and   statesmanlike  views."*    "Anxious  I 

*  Theie  aie  Lord  William  Bea-  endasfw  to  attain  it."  Aadagain^— 

tinck's  words.    I  cannot  deny  myBelf  '*  We  hare  a  great  moral  dn^  to 

the  pleaiore  of  quoting  the  paiMges  perliarra  to  the  people  of  ladia.    We 

in  Lord  EUenborough's  letter  to  wblch  mutt,  if  poftihle,  gire  tbem  a  good 

he  espedaUy  lem:— '<We  mvat  and  permanent  Qovemment.  In  £iag 

bring  the  total  expenditnrey  here  and  this,  we  confer  a  ^^ter  benefit  upon 

in  udia,  within  tne  inoome,  and  so  the  people  of  thv  country  than  hi 

mnch  within  the  income  as  to  be  aacrifldng  tiia  interesta  of  India  to 

enabled  to  redooe  taxation.     India  the  appexent   preaent   intereata   of 

cannot  ziae  under  the  preaanxe  of  En^^d,    Hie  vaal  intoraati  of  botfi 

preaent  tazAtion,  and  to  make  the  conntriea  are  the  aame.    The  con* 

peo]^e  of  that  ooontnr  conannapBi  of  Tulaion  'wUoh  would  diaaelTe  their 

the   mannfiwstarea   of  Eng^d,  we  connexion  would  entail  much   loai 

nuat  flaat  make  them  racA.     That  upon  m^  and  hriiv  dwolation 

object  ia  remote  indeed,  bat  we  moat  India." 
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most  he."  eoutiimed  Lord 


s^ndUe  at  the  same  time 


my  owii  SDOoaspetesiGy  to  the  task,  I  oan  only  obtain 
the  inf omiaticu  Lord  EUenborough  wants  by  a  to- 
cosrae  to  greater  eiperienoe  and  knowledge.  In 
tiiis  difficoUy,  I  confidenily  apply  to  you  for  that 
assistaaee  which  no  man  in  India  is  better  able  to 
afford.^'*  If  anytiiing  could  hare  brought  the  two 
flbsfceBmen  together,  it  would  have  been  such  an 
iqppeal  as  this.  They  tsoon  f oond  that  th^  had  a 
cnmmon  inteiest  in  the  happiness  of  tiie  people,  and 
tiiat  tiiey  oonld  labor  earnestly  and  diligently  to« 
gether  in  tiie  same  great  cause. 

It  has  been  said  that  cm  Ihe  departure  of  the 
€k>Temor-*GeDeral  Ibr  Upper  India,  the  charge  of 
the  local  Government  devolved  on  Mr.  Butterworth 
Bayley.  But  on  the  11th  of  November^  that  long- 
tried  and  excellent  public  servant,  having  oom- 
pkted  his  appointed  time  in  GonncQ,  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Government,  and  prepared  to 
nbam  to  England.  Sir  CSiailes  Metcalfe  then  be- 
eame  Depufy-Govemar  and  President  of  the  Council ; 
and  Mr.  Blunt,  who  had  been  provisionally  ap« 
pointed,  became  Metcalfe's  odleague  in  the  Govern- 
ment. Oaftadn  John  Suthwland,  who  had  served 
under  Metcalfe  in  Hyderabad,  and  subsequently  ac- 
eoanpanied  him  to  Bhurtpom,  was  appointed  Private 
Secretaty  to  ttie  Deputy-Governor;  and  Lieutenant 
J.  M.  BSgginBim,t  whom  he  had  first  met  in  1826  in 


Mtieaify  Stpitmber  1&  18t9.— It  It    to  tbia  letter. 

9mMj  to  fe  loggrttei  that  I  hwn      f  Vow^hifVRiererilieMMritiia. 
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the  trenches  before  Bhurtpore,  and  who  subsequently, 
in  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  family,  had  perpetuated  the 
favorable  impression  then  made  on  Metcalfe's  mind, 
became  also  a  member  of  his  personal  staff* 

At  this  time  Mr.  Lnshington,  a  Madras  Giviliany 
occupied  the  Chair  at  that  Presidency;  and  Sir 
John  Malcohn,  a  Madras  officer,  was  Goyemor  of 
Bombay.  The  Anglo-Indian  public,  who  had  also 
seen  Thomas  Munro  and  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
in  those  situations,  had  b^un  to  look  upon  them  as 
the  natural  rewards  of  distinguished  merit  displayed 
in  the  service  of  the  Company.  And  it  was  ru* 
mored  in  the  course  of  1880,  that  Metcalfe  would  be 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  John  Malcolm  at  Bombay. 
Bitunors  of  all  kinds  are  always  sufficiently  rife  in 
Calcutta;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  better  foundation  for  this  than  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  the  appointment  would  have  been  a  good 
one.  If  the  idea  were  ever  encouraged  in  the  high 
places  of  Goyemment,  it  does  not  seem  to  haye  taken 
any  tangible  shape  or  substance ;  and  it  was  soon 
Jmown  in  Calcutta  that  Lord  Clare  had  been  ap- 
pointed Goyemor  of  Bombay. 
.  But  another  opportunity  of  rewarding  Metcalfe's 
services,  and  at  the  same  lime  of  conferring  substan- 
tial benefits  on  the  country,  was  soon  about  to  pre- 
sent itself.  In  the  course  of  1831,  it  was  known 
that  the  Government  of  Madras  would  soon  be 
yacated  by  Mr.  Lushington.  A  successor  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  appointed ;  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  a 
most  worthy  and  a  most  efficient  one  could  be  found 
i)i  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.    He  had  many  Mends  and 
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many  admirers  in  the  Court  of  Directors.  Mr. 
SAveoshaw,  the  Deputy;-Ghairma]i,  wrote  out  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  that  he  had  suggested  the 
appointment  to  the  President  of  the  India  Board; 
and  had  good  hope  that  it  would  be  carried  into 
effisct.*  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  officially  made,  the  Groyemment  was  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  Erederick  Adam,  an  old  soldier  of 
good  repute,  who  had  rendered  services  to  his 
country  worthy  of  reward,  but  whose  antecedents 
had  not  especially  qualified  him  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs. 

The  outer  history  of  this  transaction  is,  that  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  '*  could  not  be  spared  from 
Bengal.''t  The  inner  history  is,  that  yeiy  powerfdl 
interest  was  set  at  work  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
Sir  ^Frederick  Adam.     It  is  understood  that  the 


*  On  the  24th  of  November,  1831»  ment  had  actually  taken  place,  he 

Mr.  Bayenshaw,  then  Deputy-Chair-  added:    "1  did  not  think  it  prudent 

man  of  the  Goort  of  Directors,  wrote  to  bringfimrard  your  name  (although 

priyately  to  Lord  William  Bentinck:  it  had  been  under  consideration),  be- 

^I  quite  agree  irith  you  about  Met-  cause  the  interest  of  Sir  Frederick 

calfe.    I  bdiere  I  told  you  that  I  had  Adam  was  so  powerful  as  to  ensure 

urged  the  Chairman  to  give  him  the  success,  and  because  eyen  some  of 

option  of  remaining  in  Coundl,  and  I  those  who  were  connected  with  that 

am  now  in  great  hopes  tiiat  this  will  interest  were  of  opinion  that  you 

he  done.    Ihaye^so  suggested  him  could  not  be  spared  from   Bengal, 

in  the  same  quarter,  as  weU  as  to  Mr.  while  others  are  adverse  to  the  ap- 

Orant,  as  the  most  fit  man  in  India  pointment  of  Company's  servants  to 

to  take  the  Chair  at  Madras;  and  I  the   situation  of  Governors."    The 

doubt  much  if  so  fit  a  man  can  be  plea  that  Metcalfe  could  not  be  spared 

found  here.**  fh>m  Bengal  was  put  forward  more 

t  On  the  26th  of  March,  1832,  Mr.  specifically  by  Mr.  Bavenshaw,  who 
Tucker  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Met-  .  wrote  on  the  4th  of  April:    *'It  may 

calfe:    '^  %7.  Adun  goes  to  Madras,  be  satisfactory  to  Sir  Charles  Met- 

I  had,  at  one  time^  hopes  that  you  calfe  to  know  that  it  was  the  high 

might  have  been  proposed  for  this  value  set  upon  his  services  in  Bengal 

Oovemment;  but  there  were  several  which  slone  prevented  his  nomination 

candidates,  and  an  interest  which  has  to  the  Government  of  Madras.    This 

long  been  powerfhl  here  and  elsewhere  you  will  say  is  hard  upon  him,  but 

In  the  end  prevailed."    And  on  the  it  was  thought  here  that  private  feel- 

30th,  announchig  that  the  appoint-  ings  ought  to  yield  to  the  public  good.'* 
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goardiaaof  IiisMa|6sfy's  ooittoenoe  fiott  no  indkmgB 
of  liift  OTfA  wken  Idb  esartad  hinifielf  to  pofiSi  the  acm 
of  an  old  Scotdi  ficieiid  into  the  plaoQ  -wbkii  tbe 
aUfist  Indian  fltatefimfl^  mdjpiB^ 

paced  to  oeeiqiy.  After  the  appowitiwait  hadtataa 
plaoe,  it  traEiq[>iied  at  the  India  Hoiue  that  Hut 
SreeidBDit  of  the  India  BQairdr-*Mr.  Gharks  Grant — 
vaa  not  nawilling  to  support  tibe  nominatiaa  of  S£r 
Charles  MefeeaUe.  And  there  were  memhcn  of  tiie 
Court  who^  had  thegr  heen  anaxe  of  this  dispodtiaB, 
would  hanre  done  battle  in  behalf  of  their  own 
senrant.  But  somehow  or  othfr,  a  higher  inflnenee 
than  that  of  the  India  Board  eanaed  everything 
heftreit.  It  was  inaimiatod  that  Metcalfe  coold  not 
he  spared  from  BeagaL  The  idea  seeme  to  hsro 
taJcen  root  jnst  where  it  was  intended.  And  honest 
men  really  heliefiied  that  thqr  were  promofcirtg  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  committed  to  their  care 
when  thej  were  nnconscioiiaty  yidding  to  the  injSn- 
enoe  of  a  brotherhood  of  Scotoh  lawyers. 

Bnt  althongh  the  Goiremmait  of  Madras  waa  not 
conferred  on  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  East  In£a 
Company  were  enabled  at  this  time  to  mark  their 
hig^  sense  of  his  oharaeter  and  eondoct  by  an  act 
of  graee  with  which  the  King's  Ministers  had  no 
eopstitationaL  anthorify  to  interfere*  In  Angost, 
1832>  his  five  yeaira'  tenure  of  office  as  a  member 
of  CoonciLwoald  espire;  bnt  it  was  conqietent  fiir 
tiie  Conrt  of  Directors  to  renew  his  lease  of  a  seat 
at  tiie  Govenunent  Board.  To  ha?e  snlfered  tins 
pedod  to  expire  without  eaeteniding  it,  or  appointing 
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Metealfe  to  some  Ingher  office,  wonld  hare  been  to 
haye  lost  his  services  sltogether*  And  this  India 
conld  not  well  affbrd.  Moreover^  there  were  some 
great  changes  looming  in  the  distance,  which  ren- 
dered it  especially  desirable  that  so  ripe  a  statesman 
as  the  senior  member  of  Gooncil  shonld  not  depart 
6om  India.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1831,  Lord 
William  Bentinck  had  written  to  Mr.  Chsrles  Oraa^ 
who  by  this  time  had  succeeded  Lord  EQenbcroiigh 
at  the  India  Board,  saying,  '<  Sir  Oharles  Metcalfe 
win  be  a  great  loss  to  me.  His  service  in  Gonncil 
expires  in  Angnst.  He  qpnte  ranks  with  Sir  Thomas 
Mimro,  Sir  John  Malcohn,  and  Mr.  Mphinstone. 
If  it  be  intended — and  the  necessity  caanot  admil 
of  a  donbt — to  £6rm  a  second  local  Government  in 
Bengal,*  he  nndoubtediy  ooght  to  be  at  the  headi 
I  strong  recommend  him.  Whilst  he  has  always 
maintained  the  most  prafect  independence  of  cha- 
racter and  oondoet,  he  has  been  to  me  a  most  zealous 
supporter  and  friendly  oolleagae."  Whether  the 
SMt  India  Company  had  at  this  time  fixed  their 
regards  upon  Sir  Charles  Metealfe  as  the  fatore 
head  of  the  new  Government,  I  do  not  know.  With 
reference  to  soch  an  arrangement,  it  was  doubtless 
ezpediait  that  he  should  remain  at  his  post.  But 
whether  tiiere  were  any  prospective  object  or  not  in 
the  measmn,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1831,  it  was 
resolved,  at  a  Court  of  Disectc»s,  ''that  Sir  Ghades 
ISieophiluB  Metcalfe,  who  succeeded  as  a  member  of 
Ihe  Bengal  Council  on  tilie  24th  of  August^  1827, 

*  That  ia,  VDder  the  Bengal  FMiUeacy. 
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and  whose  period  of  service  unde^  the  Court's  reso- 
lution of  the  1st  of  April,  1801,  will  expire  on  tiie 
24th  of  August,  1832,  be  continued  in  Goundl  for 
the  further  term  of  two  years  from  the  expiratkm 
of  such  period."  The  vote  was  carried  vnth  accla- 
mation. It  seemed  but  a  poor  recompense  for  the 
loss  of  the  Madras  Government ;  but  either  one  or 
the  other,  as  far  as  he  was  swayed  by  mere  personal 
considerations,  would  have  been  regarded  by  him 
with  unconcern.  His  thoughts  had  for  some  time 
been  turning  homewards.  He  had  been  dreaming 
again  and  again  of  the  seat  in  Parliament.  He  still 
believed  that  on  that  arena  he  would  gain  higher 
distinction  than  any  he  had  gained  in  India.  And 
it  would  not  have  troubled  him  if  his  old  masters 
had  not  sought  a  renewal  of  his  service.  Still  the 
extension  of  his  time  in  Council  toM  an  honor ;  and 
such  was  his  sense  of  the  claims  of  the  public  service, 
that  if  his  continuance  in  India  had  been  far  more 
irksome  than  it  reaUy  was,  he  would  have  cheerfully 
consented,  under  any  circumstances  of  personal  sa* 
orifice,  to  remain  at  his  post. 

sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India ;  and 
throughout  this  period  he  continually  resided  in 
Calcutta,  or  the  near  neighbourhood.  During  the 
first  yekrs  of  his  residence  at  the  Presidency  he 
occupied  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at 
Garden  ^/cach.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Alii- 
pore,  a  more  inland  suburb,  taking  up  his  abode  at 
Government  House  during  the  absence^F  the  Go. 
vemor-General,  and  spending  occasional  brief  inter- 
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yals  of  nigtication  at  Barrackpore.*  Throughout  all 
this  period  he  eidivened  Calcutta  with  magnifioent 
hospitaUtjr.  He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost 
uninterrupted  health ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
cheerful  and  contented.  The  want  which  he  mostly 
lamented  was  the  want  of  leisure.  He  had  little  to 
devote  to  his  books.  Except  from  time  to  time,  on 
the  way  to  and  from  Barrackpore,  when  a  volume 
of  some  favorite  author — often  a  classical  one — ^was 
his  companion,  the  gratification  of  his  love  of  general 
reading  was  almost  wholly  denied  to  him.  He  lived 
continually  in  harness — official  and  social.  He  rarely, 
until  the  business  of  the  day  was  done,  went  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  premises.  His  house  at  AUi- 
pore  was  surrounded  by  spacious  park-like  grounds, 
and  at  early  morning  he  might  sometimes  be  seen 
riding  in  top-boots,  an  article  of  equipment  in  which 
he  always  rejoiced,  on  a  plump  white  horse,  with  a 
groom  upon  either  side  of  him.  His  labors  com- 
menced every  morning  at  seven  o'clock.  Erom  nine 
to  twelve  he  devoted  to  breakfast  and  the  reception 
of  visitors.  For  the  most  part  they  were  visits  of 
business.  From  twelve  to  seven  he  was  continually 
at  work,  and  frequently  when  at  home,  with  no  social 
claims  upon  him,  returned  to  business  after  dinner. 
But  in  spite  of  these  exhausting  labors  in  a  most 
exhausting  climate,  he  never  seemed  to  be  exhausted. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  in  the  evening 
he  was  cheerful,  animated,  and  entertaining ;  always 
courteous,  affable,  and  good-natured ;  very  tolerant 

*  A   laige    military   cantonment    the  Goyernor-General  has  a  country 
sixteen  mUes  from  Calcutta,  where    residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly. 
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of  the  dulness  of  other  mea;  with  himself,  a  Btiong 
diq[>oaLiaoii  to  be  mirthful  within, the  limito  of  be^ 
eoming  miith.  The  brisk  sallies  of  indiffinent  wit 
with  which  he  enliveaied  society  asre  stUl  remembered 
by  many  who  remember  little  else  r^arding  him. 
Bat  there  are  some  who  chensh  a  pleasant  reool* 
leetlon  of  his  Saturday  diimer-parties,  at  which  the 
conyersatioii,  for  the  most  part  of  a  liberal  character^ 
was  of  a  higher  tone  than  ordinarily  distinguishes 
the  burrc^khanaa  of  Calcutta ;  and  Metcalfe's  own 
share  in  it,  untinged  by  the  least  loye  of  display, 
was  remarkable  for  the  strong  good  sense,  and  some- 
times for  the  almost  prophetic  sagadty,  that  in- 
formed it. 

But  the  real  history  of  his  life  at  this  time  is  to 
be  found  among  his  papers,  the  ordinal  drafts  of 
which  are  now  before  me.  They  indicate,  in  a  very 
striking  manner,  both  the  laborionsness  and  the 
ccmscientioasness  of  the  man.  There  was  scarcdy 
a  subject  connected  with  the  whole  question  of  our 
position  in  India  to  the  elucidation  of  which  he  did 
not  address  himself  in  an  elaborate  minute.  He 
was  not  a  wordy  writer.  He  went  straight  to  Ihe 
point— in  a  few  pregnant  sentences  stated  his  opi'- 
nions — and  then  proceeded  to  support  them  with  a 
goodly  array  of  fsusts  and  arguments.  There  was  a 
straightforwardness  of  manner  in.  all  his  writings 
which,  if  it  did  not  always  carry  conviction  with  it^ 
at  all  eyents  impressed  the  reader  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  utter- 
ances. There  were  no  shams  and  pretences  about 
them.    He  was  not  capable  of  any  kind  of  trickery 
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m  ciiicaBMffy^  He  erred,  as  do  all  man ;  but  wfaeoa 
In^eotrady  ftem  in»  atvagrB  &  soul  of  goodness  in  the 
evil  of  bii  enor*. 

Bioemg  the  fint  yean  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
oerafMUU^ef  a  aeak  at  the  GomiBil  Boavd,  the  atten* 
tion  of  himaetf  and  hk  coUeagoea  was  mainljr  giren 
to  xiatfaBB  of  eoraomical  n&inn.  The  expenditure 
of  the  Gompanj  waa  exceafing  their  rerenne ;  and 
thia  Metcalfe  at  cnoe  pmnounoed  an  e?il,  to  the 
Ttmedy  of  iriuch  it  waa  primarily  neeNsary  to  de» 
vote  an  tie  enersjea  of  Go^rarmnent.  There  was  a 
timft  nien'the  ardor  and  impetnoaly  of  the  young 
atatesmaa  had  dia&d  tmder  aU  aoorta  of  finaneial 
mdrBaaats^  When  a  young  politieal  assistant  in  Lord 
Lakers  camp,  he  had  combated  the  sober  opinions 
of  fflkercr,  ibe  Aeoountant ;  and  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  oaanp  of  Losd  Hastings,  had  initten  daborate 
mkniteB  for  the  GbTemor*€t6neraU  intended  to  rea* 
son  down,  the  eodKRoieal  argumoits  of  Edmooistone 
and  DopwdeawfU,  and  their  sapporters  at  home.  But 
he  hadnci^  Ununlf  beoomeone  of  the  holders  of  the 
pobUc  parse;  age  and  eiperienoe  had  broo^t  with 
them  the  wonted  growth  of  ftnancsal  prodenoe ;  and 
he  atood  forth  an  eeonomist  among  ecQnomist&  A 
eonsidflDndile  praportioa  of  hia  eadier  minutes  were 
dpyoted  to  qpesttomsof  financial  reform.  But  true 
to  the  fidth  of  hia  younger  days,  he  always  con* 
siatentiy  oppoaed  any  dimifLution  of  oar  means  of 
mflitary  defiesaoe.  Someof  hiapagierson  the  neceap 
atty  of  maJntainTBg  in  India  eflBeient  war-estaUiab- 
menta  at  all  times,  whalerer  might  be  the  aspect  of 
•thopotitNal  hariBQQU^  ^re  maaterpieoea  of  argnmfia^ 
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tatire  statesmanship.  But  they  were  based  upoa 
what  many  believe  to  be  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
insecurity  of  our  position  in  India.  He  was  wont 
familiarly  to  say,  that  we  were  sitting  on  a  barrel  ot 
gunpowder,  and  that  the  explosion  might  take  place 
any  day  when  we  were  least  expecting  it.  Bis 
writings,  public  and  priyate,  whenever  they  touch 
upon  the  general  question  of  our  rule  in  the  East, 
are  all  more  or  less  pervaded  by  this  one  leading 
idea.  He  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  ever  *'  anxiously 
alive  to  the  instability  of  our  Indian  Empire." 

Convinced  as  he  was  that  the  continued  tenure  of 
our  Indian  possessions  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  efficiency  of  our  war-establishments,  he  con- 
tended against  every  proposed  diminution  of  our 
means  of  deface.  But  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
with  which  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  an  undimi- 
nished expenditure  in  that  one  direction,  was  the 
zeal  with  which  he  pushed  his  proposals  for  xe- 
trenchment  in  every  other  quarter.  He  used  to  say 
half  jestingly,  half  sorrowfully,  that  he  was  a&aid 
his  colleagues  would  regard  him  as  a  Gbth.  He 
was  sceptical,  indeed,  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  people  of  India  from  some  of  those  grand 
material  improvements  ou  which  in  these  days  the 
greatest  possible  stress  is  wisely  and  properly  laid, 
as  agents  of  enlightenment  and  civilisation.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  most  wonderful  progress  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  has  elapsed  since  Charles  Met- 
calfe, who  was  in  many  respects  before  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  wrote  and  recorded  minutes  ques- 
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tioning  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  India  by 
Steam-sbips^  Tel^rapbs^  and  Bioads. 

In  these  departments  and  in  many  others — as 
Mints,  SnryeySy  and  grants  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  he  initiated  proposals  for  a  reduction  of 
expenditure.  He  was  eager  to  pare  the  exuberance 
of  all  costly  oyergrown  establishments,  and  to 
abolish  all  offices  of  questionable  advantage  to  the 
State.  In  India  there  are  no  sinecures,  or  Metcalfe 
would  have  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  them  with  an 
unsparing  hand ;  but  there  is  here  and  there  some- 
times a  distril^ution  of  offices  to  which  the  doubUng- 
up  process  may  be  beneficially  applied;  and  this 
Metcalfe  was  not  slow  to  recommend.  His  own 
privileged  service  was  not  the  one  to  which  he 
would  have  applied  the  knife  with  the  tenderest 
hand.        .... 

The  years  of  Metcalfe's  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India  were  emphatically 
years  of  Financial  Reform.  They  were  also  distin- 
guished by  considerable  domestic  improvement,  and 
the  progressive  diffusion  of  liberal  principles  among 
the  governing  classes.  It  was  a  period  of  unwonted 
tranquillity.  Affiurs  of  internal  administration  were 
not  made  to  give  place  in  the  minds  of  our  states- 
men to  the  urgencies  of  warlike  preparation.  The. 
wheels  of  Gtovemment  moved  quietly  round;  but 
the  progress  of  the  great  machine  was  certain. 
What  were  Metcalfe's  opinions  regarding  many  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  Indian  administration  which 
came  before  the  Government  at  this  time—questions 
some  of  which  have  been  since  set  at  rest — ^may 
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be  gathered  frcmi  the  foUowing  exixactB  frem  his 
minutes:* 

<'  The  College  of  Fort  William. — ^I  insh  that  I  could 
signify  my  concurrence  in  the  intention  of  the  Goyemor-Gene- 
ral  to  maintain  the  College  of  Fort  William  ;  for  all  my  predi- 
lections are  in  &vor  of  that  institadon.  But  as  I  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  result  of  my  observations  during  many  yean, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  thai  ihe  College  is  both  uselees  and 
mischievous,  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  say  that  I  should  prefer  ifts 
abolition.  It  is  useless,  in  my  opinion,  because  more  useful 
knowledge  than  what  is  taught  at  the  insdtulaon  might  be 
acquired  in  public  employment  at  any  station  in  the  country. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  mischievous,  because  it  collects  young 
men  together,  and  by  the  force  of  example,  and  the  fear  of  re- 
proach, promotes  generally  habits  of  ertravaganoe,  from  which 
many  would  escape  if  left  to  follow  ibeir  natural  inclinations, 
or  to  practise  the  prudence  which  away  from  baneful  influenoe 

good  sense  would  dictate  to  them [premier 

28,  1828.] 

Absence  of  the  Govebkob-General  fbou  hbi 
Coukgil. — ^I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  whenever  the 
public  service  requires  the  protracted  absence  of  the  Governor- 
General  from  the  Preddency,  excepting  the  cases  of  his  pro- 
ceeding to  another  Presidency,  or  commanding  an  anny  in  the 
field,  he  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  GoundL  In  other 
words,  that  the  Government  ought  in  any  case  to  remain  united, 
and  as  complete  as  posable,  and  noi  be  divided  into  aepacale 
authorities  acting  witii  ill-defined  relative  powers.  •  •  .  • 
If  it  is  salutary  that  the  Govemor'<3enaBl  ahonld  have  a 
Council  to  aid  him  in  ihe  ordinazy  transactions  of  Government 
at  the  Preddency,  it  must  be  salutary  also  that  he  should  have 


•  Ihe  f  MBsam  dtsd  aie  tetenM  ts  iHdGb  tiny  ntala.  HImj  eoofSf 
>^«!rt0  8how  tlie  iMre  opinions  «^  little  idea  ofliislitnrysflyH  or  of  tbe 
Sir  Chsnes  MetcaUb  on  the  latjocts   IpgioslarrsiigemeotoniisazginiiBntf. 
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tlie  snne  oBsisteiioe  irhen  called  to  a  distant  part  by  important 
exigenoies  of  the  pnbfic  aerviee.  It  is  to  be  remembered  ihat 
the  Govemor-Geneial  camee  in  his  own  penon  the  Supreme 
Government ;  and  the  practice  has  always  been  duiing  the 
absence  of  the  Oovemor-General  £rom  the  Presidency,  that 
matters  of  Peace  and  War  and  Political  n^otiation — matters 
on  which  oar  existence  as  a  power  in  India  may  at  any  time 
depend,  are  under  his  pecvliar  and  exclnsive  control  How  can 
it  be  that  the  same  law  which  has  dedaied  the  delibemtion  (tf 
a  Council  to  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  his  €K>vem- 
ment  in  the  most  ordinary  affiurs,  should  mean  unnecessarily  to 
derive  him  of  that  assistanoe,  or  to  remove  that  check,  when 
the  most  important  meaampes  are  to  be  undertaken? — [March 
6,  1880.] 

YnXAOE  SETTLEMSNTBAin)  RtOTWAB  SfiTTLEKENIfi. — 

I  admire  the  structure  of  the  village  com- 
munities, and  am  apprehensive  that  direct  engagements  for 
revenue  with  each  separate  landholder  or  cultivator  in  a  village, 
might  tend  to  destroy  its  constitution. 

The  village  communities  are  little  republics,  having  nearly 
everything  that  they  want  within  themselves,  and  almost 
independent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  to  last 
where  nothing  eke  lasts.  Dynasly  after  dynasfy  tumbles 
down.  Revolution  succeeds  to  revolution.  Hindoo,  Patan, 
Mogul,  Mahratta,  Sikh,  English,  are  allmasters  in  turn,  but  the 
village  communities  remain  the  same.  In  times  of  trouble  they 
arm  and  fortify  themselves.  An  hostile  army  passes  throi^h 
the  country.  The  village  communities  collect  their  cattie  within 
their  walls,  and  let  tlMB  enemy  paas  unprovoked.  If  plunder 
and  devastation  be  directed  against  themselves,  and  the  force 
employed  be  irresistible,  they  £ee  to  £riendly  villages  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  when  the  storm  has  passed  over  they  return  and  re- 
sume their  oocupationa.  If  a  country  remain  for  a  series  of 
yearn  the  scene  of  oontimied  pillage  and  massacre,  so  tiiat  the 
yfl]ag«i<»iiiK>tbeinli»bited,tliea<iatt()Ravi]l^  j 
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retam  whenever  the  power  of  peaceable  possession  revives.  A: 
generation  may  pass  away,  but  the  succeeding  generation  will 
return.  The  sons  will  take  the  places  of  their  fathers — ^the 
same  site  for  the  village,  the  same  positions  for  the  houses,  the 
same  lands  will  be  re-occupied  by  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  driven  out  when  the  village  was  depopulated  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  trifling  matter  that  will  drive  them  out,  for  they  will  often, 
maintain  their  post  through  times  of  disturbance  and  convul- 
sion, and  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  resist  piUage  and  oppies* 
flion  with  success. 

This  union  of  the  village  communities,  each  one  forming  a 
separate  little  state  in  itself,  has,  I  conceive,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  cause  to  the  preservation  of  the  people  of  India, 
through  all  the  revolutions  and  changes  which  they  have  su^ 
fered,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  their  happiness  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  portion  of  freedom  and  indepen> 
dence.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  the  village  constitutions  may  never 
be  disturbed,  and  I  dread  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to 
break  them  up.  I  am  fearful  that  a  Revenue  Settlement^  sepa- 
rately with  each  individual  cultivator,  as  is  the  practice  in  the 
Ryotwar  Settlement,  instead  of  one  with  the  village  community, 
through  their  representatives  the  head  men,  might  have  such 
a  tendency.  For  this  reason,  and  for  this  only,  I  do  not  desixe 
to  see  the  Ryotwar  Settlement  generally  introduced  into  the 
Western  Provinces.^ — [November  7,  1830.] 

Machinery  of  Revenue  and  Judicial  Administra- 
tion.— On  the  question  of  the  union  or  separation  of  the 
judicial  and  revenue  branches  of  the  public  service,  I  enter- 
tain notions  entirely  in  favor  of  union.  Were  I  myself  to 
venture  on  a  proposal  to  new-modify  our  civil  administration, 
I  should  recommend,  as  the  arrangement  in  my  mind  best 
suited  to  the  character  of  our  native  subjects,  and  best  calca* 
lated  to  promote  their  happiness,  the  division  of  the  countiy 
into  small  ^stricts,  in  each  of  which  an  European  officer  should 
be  superintendent,  uniting  all  authorities  in  his  own  person, 
and  having  under  him  native  officers  for  the  administration  of 
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the  dtttrict  in  all  branches.  Several  of  these  districts  to  be 
formed  into  a  division,  under  the  control  of  a  superior  officer 
or  commissioner,  exercising  united  authority  in  all  branches; 
and  the  commissioners  to  be  subordinate  to  one  general  super- 
intending authority  at  the  Presidency. 

RxGHTS  OF  East-Indians  (mixed  Racbs)  and  Native 
Chbistians. — I  r^ret  the  disidnctions  which  exist  in  laws, 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  among  the  several  classes  of 
subjects  inhabiting  the  territory  under  British  rule  in  India, 
and  I  think  it  desirable  that  all  the  exclusions  and  disabilities 
under  which  any  class  may  labor,  whether  European,  East 
Indian,  or  Native,  should  be  removed  and  abolished  as  soon  as 

possible The  East-Indians,  although  native  by 

birth,  and  partially  by  descent,  are  as  much  or  more  European 
by  descent ;  and  by  education,  habits,  manners,  and  religion, 
are  European  and  Christian.  If,  therefore,  it  be  impossible  to 
conader  all  subjects  on  an  equality,  and  consequentiy  necessary 
to  asngn  the  East-Indians  to  one  class,  as  distinct  from  another, 
instead  of  being  declared  natives,  they  would  be  more  properly, 
in  my  opinion,  classed  with  Europeans,  or  form  a  class  by 

themselves Our  legislation  in  India  has  been 

chiefly  for  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  who  form  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  for  them  it  has  been  liberal  and  carefuL  But 
it  could  never  have  been  intended  to  exclude  native  Christians, 
in  matters  of  justice  and  law,  from  privileges  granted  generally 
to  people  of  other  religions  ;  and  it  only  remains,  I  presume, 
for  the  Grovemment  to  rectify  whatever  omissions  have  inad- 
vertentiy  occurred. — [Jufy  27,  1831.] 

Abolition  op  Suttee. — ^I  cordially  concur  in  the  pro- 
posed prohibition  of  the  immolation  of  Hindoo  widows  on  the 
funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands.  I  do  so  not  without  appre- 
hension that  the  measure  may  possibly  be  used  by  the  dis- 
affected, influential,  and  designing  of  our  subjects  tp  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  multitude  and  produce  a  religious  excite- 
ment, the  consequences  of  which,  if  once  set  in  action,  cannot 
be  foreseen.    But  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  it 

VOL.  II.  O 
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vnU  be  sabmitted  to  willioiit  remstanoe;  and  if  it  be  oifcried 
into  effect  tranquilly,  and  |be  not  made  an  engine  to  piodnee 
insurrection  in  the  early  period  of  its  oporalaon,  I  have  no  fear 
whatever  of  its  causing  any  danger  remotely.  It  ia  not  of  a 
character  to  create  remotely  any  bad  feeling.  Its  humane  and 
benevolent  motive  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  not 
blinded  by  religious  prejudice.  The  long^  it  continues  in 
operation  unopposed,  the  more  certainly  the  Hindoos  will  be- 
come reconciled  to  it  The  longer  they  see  that  it  is  not  aooom- 
panied  by  any  attack  on  the  venerated  rites  of  their  religion^ 
the  less  they  will  be  alarmed  by  the  appreh^sion  of  such  an 
attack.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  made  use  of  in  times  of  dis- 
turbance, like  our  killing  cows,  or  any  other  practice  oflEenaive 
to  the  Hindoos,  as  a  rallying-ciy  to  make  common  cause  amcmg 
them;  but  even  for  that  purpose,  after  its  novelty  had  ceased, 
it  would  be  less  influential  than  other  things  already  existing, 
and  would  not  of  itself  cause  any  general  commotion  that 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  happen,  the  people  being  predisposed 
that  way,  whether  this  measure  were  adopted  or  not.  I  ei^ect 
that  the  time  will  come  when  it  wiU  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  people  of  India  as  the  best  act  performed  by  the 
British  Government.  My  only  fears,  or  doubts,  are  as  to  its  early 
effects,  a,nd  those  are  not  so  strong  as  to  dissuade  me  &om  join- 
ing heartily  in  the  suppression  of  the  horrible  custom  by  which 
so  many  lives  are  cruelly  sacrificed. — [Novanber  14,  1829.] 

The  'Halt-Batta  Order.'— The  result  of  my  obser^ 
vations,  for  twenty-eight  years,  during  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  the  course  of  public  service  that  I  have  followed  has  led 
to  my  associating  more  with  officers  of  the  army  of  all  the 
three  Presidencies  than  with  any  other  class  of  society,  is 
a  perfect  conviction  that  the  allowances  of  officers  on  full 
batta  are  barely  sufficient  for  their  proper  support  in  their 
several  rank^  and  do  not  admit  of  any  reduction  without  great 

suffering I  do  not  mean  to  aasert  that  it  is  impossible 

to  exist  on  less.  Men  must  of  course  eontdve  to  exist  according 
to  the  allowances  which  they  receive.    But  I  do  most  serionsly 
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xneia  diaftmctly  to  Babmit  bb  mj  cDBfiimed  opiaioa  that  tbese^ 
k  no  zoom  for  equitable  xeduction  m  Ae  fall  aUo^waaoM  of 
vegmrantal  oSc&c3j  end  ay  belief  that  veiy  few,  if  any,  estiisly 
escape  horn  debt  in  any  rank  below  that  of  field-ofiMser,^ 
althpn^  ezerdaing  the  ntmost  moderatieii  and  eoonoiiaiy* 
....  I  was,  thfirefoie,  much  grieved  when  we  received' 
the  orders  of  the  Honorable  Court  directing  the  reduction  of 
eertaon  stations  of  the  Bengal  anny  to  half-batta  allowances. 
It  appeared  to  me,  as  it  did  to  the  Govemor-Geaeval  and  Mr. 
Bayley,  that  we  could  not  do  otherwise  tisan  obey  the  peremp- 
tory orders  then  reoeived  ttom  the  supreme  authorities  in 

England The  same  cwsidefatioBS  isduce  me  to 

suppose  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  xevoke  tiiese  orders. 
Had  I  conceived  that  this  Qovenunent  possessed  any  discre^ 
tionary  authority  on  the  subject^  the  execution  of  that  measuse 
would  never  hams  xeceived  my  assent ;  fdr  it  appears  to  me, 
with  every  deference  to  the  high  authorities  from  which  it  ha» 
proceeded^  to  be  eztamely  unwise  and  inexpedient,  fiau^t  with- 
mischief,  and  unproductive  of  any  essential  good. — [Mmrdk  2, 
W29.] 

IVXBBFERXNOB    WITH    NaTIVS    StAXES. — ^I   should   GOn*^ 

ceive  that  as  long  as  a  state  can  manage  its  own  in- 
ternal affiiizs  without  our  intervention,  and  without  aggres* 
sion  on  others,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere.  But 
the  right  may  be  acquired  when  a  state,  from  weakness  or 
mismanagement,  is  compelled  to  solicit  our  aid  in  its  internal 
affidrs.  It  th^i  becomes  a  question  of  policy  whether  we  shall 
affi>rd  the  aid  sought,  and  may  stipulate  for  any  oonditioiis 
"vrinch  wemay  choose  to  impose  as  the  price  of  our  aid  if  we  de- 
termine to  grant  it.  Provided  that  theaid  which  we  giant,  and 
Ae  conditions  which  we  require,  be  not  attended  with  injustiae 
to  any  other  party,  we  may  aequiie  a  similar  right  of  interfe* 
lence  when  the  eonfasion  arising  fiom  internal  convulsions  in  a 
state  affiscts  the  tranquillity  of  other  states.  We  are  then  called 
upon  by  our  duty  ef  protection  to  other  states  to  juppcess  that 
eoofiision  ;  and  at  liberty  to  impose  sudi  obligatiooa  as  may  be 

o2 
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deemed  neoesMxy  to  secoie  the  peimanence  of  tte  tranquillity 
which  we  exert  ouiselves  to  re-establish.  But  without  cauaes 
that  render  interference  a  duty  consistent  with  treaty,  or  such 
occurrences  as  warrants  a  change  in  our  treaties,  we  are  bound 
to  abide  by  the  treaties  which  exist,  and  by  those  generally  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  the  power  of  interference. — [^December 
20,  1830.] 

There  is  nothing  in  our  political  administration  that  requires 
so  much  circumspection  and  caution,  and  discreet  judgment,  as 
interference  in  the  affidrs  of  other  states.  A  single  mistake  of 
an  agent  may  cause  irreparable  mischief^  and  the  power  left  to 
agents  on  such  occasions  is  immense.  ALnost  everything  de- 
pends on  their  judgment.  The  effects  of  interference  ore  any- ' 
thing  but  certain.  It  is  not,  tiierefore,  a  condutive  argument 
in  &vor  of  interference,  although  it  is  tiie  best,  that  we  may 
thereby  prevent  evil,  for  on  the  contrary  we  are  just  as  likely  to 
create  it.  I  should,  indeed,  say  infinitely  more  so.  And  the 
evil  created  by  interference  is  generally  irremediable.  It  con- 
tinually,  if  not  ostensibly,  destroys  the  state  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied; and  leaves  it  only  a  nominal,  if  any,  existence.  As  a 
diplomatic  agent,  I  have  had  a  part  in  carrying  into  effect  both 
interfering  and  non-interfering  policy;  and  tiie  result  of  my 
own  experience  has  left  too  strong  impressions  on  my  mind. 
First,  tiiat  we  ought  not  to  interfere  in  tiie  internal  affidrs  of 
other  states  if  we  can  avoid  it;  and,  secondly,  that  if  we  do  in» 
terfere,  we  ought  to  do  so  decidedly,  and  to  the  full  extent  re* 
quifflte  for  tiie  object  which  we  have  in  view.  Our  attempts  to 
interfere  for  tiie  better  government  of  otiier  states  have  often 
been  wretched  fiulures  as  to  ourpurpose;  but  have,  nevertiieless, 
had  all  the  bad  effects  of  interference  on  the  states  concerned, 
as  well  as  on  the  minds  of  otiier  states.  Where  interference 
shall  begin,  and  where  end,  and  to  what  object  it  shall  be  con- 
fined, and  how  that  object  shall  be  accomplished,  without  in« 
Yolving  fiirtiier  and  unnecessary  interference,  are  all  mere  p<nnts 
to. determine.  The  question  of  interference  altogether  is,  in- 
deed, the  most  difficult  of  any  in  Indian  policy;  but  interfe* 
renoe  is  so  likely  to  do  evil,  and  so  littie  certain  of  doing  good, 
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that  it  ought,  I  conceive,  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poenble.— 
[Avffust  14,  1835.] 

Bbbsia  and  Russia. — ^With  respect  to  our  influence,  or 
that  of  Sussla,  in  Persia — ^the  influence  of  Busna  is  that  of  a 
power  which  the  Persian  Court  fears  and  hates  ;  and  to  which 
the  disaffected  in  Persia  look  for  change  and  revolution. 
Whenever,  therefore,  Busma  has  a  point  to  carry,  for  which 
she  is  ready  to  employ  her  arms,  her  influence  must  be  irre- 
eistible  ;  and  she  must  at  all  times  have  the  influence  naturally 
belonging  to  a  mighty  power,  whose  support  would  give 
preponderance  to  any  party  in  the  nation.  But  Russia  is  the 
enemy  of  Persia,  and  her  influence  at  die  Court  will  be 
generally  that  of  power  and  dread,  not  that  of  friendship  and 
confidence.  Our  influence  in  Persia,  if  we  have  any,  must  be 
founded  on  her  knowledge  of  our  entertaining  friendly  disposi- 
tions towards  her;  of  her  having  no  immediate  cayse  of  fear 
from  our  power,  and  of  our  having  the  same  interests  as  herself 
with  regard  to  the  Russians.  If,  therefore,  we  had  the  power 
of  protecting  her  against  Russia,  our  influence  ought  to  be  pre- 
dominant ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  have  not  that  power,  and  as 
Persia  sees  that  we  have  not,  our  influence  must  be  insig- 
nificant ....  Were  we  even  to  expect  any  essential  aid 
fix>m  Persia,  in  the  time  of  our  own  need,  we  should  most 
assuredly  find  ourselves  miserably  deceived  and  disappointed. 
Kever  Russia  be  in  a  condition  to  set  forth  an  army  against 
India,  Persia  most  probably  will  be  under  her  banners. — 
[June  2,  1828.] 

Time  works  changes  in  all  things;  in 

empires  as  well  as  in  smaller  afiairs.  It  will  work  changes  in 
Russia,  in  Persia,  and  in  India.  A  few  years  hence  a  great 
difference  may  take  place  in  the  condition  of  all  these  countries. 
Our  power  in  India  is  not  stationary.  It  will  become  stronger 
or  weaker.  It  is  now  essentially  weak;  if  it  does  not  become 
stronger,  it  will  scarcely  be  worth  preserving;  and  it  will  be 
hardly  possible  to  preserve  it.  But  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  things  at  any  future  period,  I  cannot  imagine  the  utility  of 
precipitating  a  hostile  collision  with  Rusaa;  and  that,  too,  in 
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behalf  of  a  power  whose  good  faith  in  the  time  of  oar  own  need 
could  not  be  relied  on  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  whose 
utmost  aid  to  ns  would  consist  in  her  own  preserrationy  which 
she  could  not  probably  accomplish  against  Rnssia  in  the  event 
of  war,  widiout,  or  eren  with,  our  interference. 

Our  true  policy,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  derote  our 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  our  Indian  Empire,  fostering 
its  strength,  without  prematurely  going  in  search  of  danger,  by 
anticipating  its  due  season. 

What,  then,  have  I  to  propose  regarding  our  lelationawith 
Persia?  It  is  this.  To  maintain  them  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  that  will  not  involve  us  in  stipulations  likely  to  lead  to 
an  unneoessary  war  with  Russia.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
pretending  indifference  as  to  the  &te  of  Persia.  The  interests 
of  Persia  and  of  British  India  are  to  a  certain  d^ree  in  unison. 
We  need  not  conceal  that  we  desire  her  preservation.  We 
need  not  hesitate  to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  promote  it  by  all 
means  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
witii  Russia.  Nay,  even  occasions  and  events  may  possibly 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  politic  to  afibrd  Peroa  active 
assistance  against  that  power.  But  let  us  keep  ourselves  fiee  to 
do  what  is  wisest  and  best  under  all  circumstances.  Let  us  not 
embarrass  oiuselves  by  engagements  which  may  be  ruinous  in 
their  consequences,  fixr  which  Persia  cannot  make  any  adequate 
return,  and  which  on  her  part  would  not  be  kept  one  instant 
beyond  their  agreement  with  her  own  convenience.**-— {iVd- 
vember  9,  1828.] 

To  these  opinions  Metcalfe  steadfiBtsily  adhjered. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  any  unneoessary  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia  was  to  be  avoided  by 
all  possible  means — ^that  the  more  we  endeavored  to 
counteract  supposed  dangers,  the  more  certain  we 
were  to  convert  the  remote  into  the  proximate^  the 
conjectural  into  the  real ;  and  to  bring  down  upon 
ourselves  the  very  evils  which  we  were  so  eager  to 
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avert.  Before  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Gomicil  of  India,  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan 
had  come  incidentallj  before  the  Board.  He  had 
always  been  of  opinion  that  the  project  of  opening 
the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  encouraged  as  it 
was  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  with  purely  com- 
mercial objects,  would  result  in  political  en- 
tanglCTAcnts  from  which  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  extricate  ourselves*  And  he  recorded  a  minute 
defnrecating  the  movement.  As  events  developed 
themselves  in  Central  Asia — as  the  designs  of 
Bussia  and  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the 
Barukzye  brothers  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent, and  our  diplomatists  in  Persia  continued  to 
bring  the  state  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan  to  the 
notice  of  the  Indian  Gk>vemment,  the  best  course 
of  procedure,  under  the  circumstances  which  had 
arisen,  came  to  be  incidentally  discussed  in  Coun- 
cil.* Mr.  Henry  Ellis  had  suggested  that  we  might 
win  over  Dost  Mahomed  to  our  alliance,  and  secure 
the  object  of  an  efficient  barrier  against  invasion 
£rom  the  West,  by  supplying  the  Ameer  with  arms, 
money,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  drill-instructors.  Mr. 
Bobertsonf  inclined  strongly  to  this  opinion;  and 
Metcalfe,  who  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  sanction  any  kind  of  interference,  the  less 
palpable  it  were  the  more  prudent,  said  to  him,  on 
the  breakiiig  up  of  Council,  after  the  question  had 

^  Tbi»  -mu  towsrds  the   end  of  f  Mr.  Bobertton,  afterwards  Liea- 

1835.    I  am  anticlpatiiig  the  progress  tenaat-Goremor  of  the  North- West 

of  the  narratiye,  hut  having  in  this^  Proyinoes,  was  then  temporarily  filling 

chapter  illostratedMetcalfe's  opinions^  ayacancy  in  Conndi  oocarioaed  bj^* 

on  the  Rnsso-Persian  question,  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boss  at  Agra,  who 

may  find  no  fitter   opportunity  for  had  been  temporarily  anointed  to                            ^ 

feconring  to  it^  I  may  as  wdi  piuniie  the  Ueutenant-Goyemoruup  pending 

the  sab ject  here.  the  amral  of  Loid  Auckland. 
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been  mooted,  *'  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he 
surest  way  to  draw  Russia  upon  us  will  be  by  our 
meddling  with  any  of  the  states  beyond  the  Indus." 
And  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  subsequent 
residence  in  India  he  adhered  to  the  opinion,  and 
frequently  expressed  it  in  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Auckland,  that  the  wisest  course  that  the 
British  Goyemment  could  adopt  would  be  the  main- 
tenance, as  long  as  it  could  be  maintained,  with 
respect  to  external  as  well  as  internal  states,  of  a 
system  of  non-interference.  Had  he  remained  su- 
preme in  India,  not  a  man  would  have  been  moved 
across  the  Indus. 

When  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  quitted  India,  the 
necessity  for  any  sort  of  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Afghanistan  was  less  apparent  than  it  afterwards 
became.  But  when,  subsequently,  the  progress  of 
events  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  any  rigid  system 
of  non-interference  could  be  maintained,  he  con- 
curred with  Mr.  Bobertson  in  opinion  that  the 
course  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  Ellis  would  be  the 
safest  and  not  the  least  successful.  But  he  had 
ceased  to  have  any  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  East, 
and  could  only  deplore  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
What,  after  that  measure  had  been  determined  upon, 
he  thought  of  its  policy,  and  what  were  the  conse- 
quences which  he  apprehended,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  follovong,  which  in  the  spring  of  1839  he 
addressed  to  Lord  Clare,  who  had  sent  him  copies 
of  the  first  miserable  collection  of  Central- Asian 
papers: 

"  I  greatly  kment,"  he  wrote,  "  the  proceedings  to  which 
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.they  relate.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  needlessly  and  heed- 
lessly plunged  into  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  not  without 
much  aggression  and  injustice  on  our  part,  from  which  we  can 
never  extricate  ourselves  without  a  disgraceful  retreat,  which 
may  be  more  fatal  in  its  consequences  than  an  obstinate  per- 
severance in  a  wrong  course.  Our  sole  object  is  to  resist  the 
influence  of  Russia,  and  our  measures  are  almost  sure  to  esta- 
blish it«  If  we  go  into  a  country  to  side  with  one  of  two  parties, 
we  necessarily  throw  the  other  into  the  arms  of  our  rival. 
And  there  is  no  security  that  the  party  which  we  espouse  may 
not  immediately  after  fall  under  the  same  influence.  For  the 
influence  of  Russia  in  Afghanistan  will  rest  mainly  on  the 
hope  of  being  assisted  against  Runjeet  Singh,  and  of  recover- 
ing the  territories  conquered  by  him — an  influence  which  the 
Afghans  must  to  a  man  feel;  while  we,  by  guaranteeing  those 
conquests  to  him,  unavoidably  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  whole  nation.  We  ought,  I  think,  to  have  fought  the 
diplomatic  battle  for  influence  withoUt  committing  ourselves  as 
we  have  done  to  measures  that  may  possibly  involve  the  ruin 
of  our  Indian  Empire;  and  if  an  alliance  with  the  Afghans 
against  the  aggressions  of  Persia  was  really  necessary,  there 
was,  I  conceive,  a  course  open  to  us  flree  from  the  objections  to 
which  our  present  proceedings  are  liable — a  course  by  which  we 
need  not  have  moved  any  force,  nor  increased  any  expense,  or 
by  which,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  advance,  we  should  have 
gone  into  Afghanistan  as  friends,  earnestly  called  for  by  the 
whole  nation,  whereas  we  now  go  as  enemies  to  all  the  actual 
rulers,  and  can  only  succeed  by  their  expulsion.  We  may  suc- 
ceed; land  if  we  do,  the  first  impression  will  be  imposing  on  all 
our  Indian  enemies,  and  so  far  advantageous;  but  this  benefit 
will  be  ephemeral.  The  only  certain  results,  even  in  the  event 
of  brilliant  success  in  the  first  instance,  are  permanent  embar- 
rassments and  difficulties,  political  and  financial,  which  it  is 
most  unsatisfactory  to  contemplate." 

Erom  the  passages  cited,  Metcalfe's  opinions  on  a 
few  of  the  leading  subjects  which  occupied  the  atten- 
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tionof  Gk>yeniine]it  whilst  he  sat  at  theOouncil  Board, 
may  he  gathered.  But  it  would  he  impossihie,  withia 
the  limited  space  at  my  disposal,  to  afford  any  just 
conception  either  of  the  multiplicity  of  questions  to 
which  he  addressed  himself,  or  the  elahorate  manner 
in  which  he  discussed  them.  Nor  were  the  discus^ 
sicms  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  always 
xmoonnected  with  matters  in  whidi  he  had  deep 
peEsonal  interest.  Ever  and  anon  the  affidrs  of 
Hyderahad,  the  dehts  at  the  Nizam,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  great  money-lending  House,  were 
pressing  forward  ohtrusirely  for  re-consideration, 
and  compelling  Metcalfe  to  explain  anew  all  the 
intricacies  of  this  painful  business.*  Two  new  Qo- 
vemors-General  had  appeared  on  the  stage  ainoe 
Lord  TTastinga  had  talked  of  patting  these  *'  teasiiig 
diseassiofns"  permaoiently  to  sleep;  hat  still  the 
names  of  Bumhold  and  Palmer  were  heard  at  the 
Gouneil  Board.  At  the  same  time,  another  Besi- 
dency  with  which  Metcalfe  had  long  been  coimected, 
was  famishing  a  great  scandal,  out  of  which  arose 
some  vexations  and  annoyances^  which  compelled 
him  to  stand  upon  his  d^ence.  Hia  soccessor  at 
Delhi  had  been  accused  of  conniption.  The  accoaed 
betieved,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  Metcalfe  had 
instigated  the  proceedings  against  him ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  defending  himself,  he  endeavored  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  the  character  of  his  predecessor. 
The  prosecution  was  not  instigated  by  Metcalfe,  It 
was  the  work  of  a  young  civilian — aa  Aasiataxit  at 

*  £fir  William  Rnmbold  had  oome    bated  whether  he  ahould  be  penntttad 
outto  Caldifetatowiiidnptheaffidn    to  pioceed  to  Hydfliabad. 
of  the  Baokrapt  Howe,  and  it  was  de- 
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the  Delhi  BeaideKLCjr — who  saw  things  which  he 
eemld  not  with  his  high  sense  of  probity  and  of  duty 
to  tiie  State  consent  to  see  in  silence  and  inactiyity ; 
and  who  had  the  noble  courage  to  do  what  his  re- 
fined integrity  prompted.  But  he  said  in  after  years, 
when  he  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  another 
hendspbeore,  that  ia  that,  the  most  trying  and  the 
most  painful  passage  of  his  life — ia  a  position,  in^ 
deed,  6{  almost  unexampled  difficulty  for  a  young 
public  semmt — ^nothing  sustained  him  so  much  as 
the  thought  of  the  manliness  with  which  Metcalfe 
had  met  his  trials  and  difficulties  at  Hyderabad.* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  sources  of  vexation  whidi 
disturbed  him  at  this  time.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1830,  the  great  Calcutta  House  of  John 
Faimer  and  Go.  stopped  payment.  At  a  meeting  of 
CDeditors,  hdd  immediately  upon  the  announcement 
of  this  event,  Sir  Oharles  Metcalfe  took  the  chair. 
He  had  been  appointed  by  the  London  House  of 
Cockerill  and  Co.,  who  w^e  creditors  to  a  very  large 
amount,  one  of  their  attorneys,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  John  Elliot3  another  member  of  the  Company's 
Civil  Service ;  and  was  immediately  after  Palmer's 
&iluie  nominated,  together  with  other  members  of 
both  services  and  several  mercantile  gentlemen 
European  and  native,  assignees  by  the  Insolvent 
Court.  That  in  accepting  the  office,  and  thereby 
representing  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of 
creditors  in  the  ranks  of  both  services,  these  public 
officers  were  committing  any  impropriety,  or  in- 

*  The  incidents  in  Metcalfe's  career, ,  ceding  chapter.  The  reference  is  to 
to  wfaidi  alhision  is  here  made,  hate  the  lUleged  corruption  of  some  of  his 
been  alreadj  toached  upon  in  a  pre-    dependents  at  Delhi. 
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fringing  any  rules  or  regulations  laid  down  for  their 
guidance,  neither  they  nor  their  associates  in  India 
suspected.  But  the  Court  of  Directors  took  another 
view  of  the  matter.  They  helieved  that  such  an 
arrangement  had  too  much  of  the  commercial  ele- 
ment in  it,  and  that  it  was  better  that  their  servants 
should  abstain  from  connecting  themselves  with 
assigneeships  for  the  future.  On  the  0th  of  April, 
1821,  they  despatched  a  public  letter  to  Bengal,  com- 
municating their  sentiments  on  these  subjects ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  therefore,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  list 
of  assignees,  and  of  recording,  in  the  following 
minute,  an  explanation  of  his  conduct : 

^^  August  28,  1831. — ^Having  this  instant  read  the  letter  from 
the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  8th  April,  I  lose 
no  time  in  stating  that  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  ap- 
pljring  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  my  name  removed  from 
the  list  of  assignees  for  the  estate  of  the  late  firm  of  Palmer 
and  Co. 

''  I  have  not  taken  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  afSurs 
of  the  estate  since  I  entered  on  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

'*  With  respect  to  the  office  of  attorney  for  a  mercantile 
house  in  London,  that  has  long  since  ceased.  It  was  under- 
taken for  an  urgent  but  temporary  purpose,  from  regard  for  a 
fiiend. 

'*  In  becoming  an  assignee  I  yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  cre- 
ditors of  the  insolvent  firm. 

^*  In  either  case,  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  convenience  or 
advantage,  I  should  have  refused  to  act.  I  should  also  have 
done  so  if  I  had  conceived  the  posnbility  of  any  impropriety 
or  irregularity  in  taking  on  myself  the  duties  which  those 
trusts  imposed. 

*'  As  any  gain  was  totally  out  of  the  question,  although  there 
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miglit  be  heavy  loss  from  the  responsibility  which  I  incurred, 
I  did  not  iq^piehend  that  in  the  duties  whieh  I  undertook  for 
the  benefit  of  others  there  was  the  slightest  similarity  to  the 
rituation  of  'partner  in  a  mercantile  house/  or  that  of  'agent 
for  a  mercantile  house/  situations  in  which  the  parties  engaged 
have  their  own  profit  in  view,  and  which  I  could  never  con- 
sider myself  at  liberty  to  occupy. 

*^  The  Honorable  Court  observCi  '  We  have  to  express  our 
surprise  tfiat  up  to  this  hour  we  are  without  any  official  infer* 
mation  from  you  of  a  iact  by  which  you  could  not  but  suppose 
that  we  might  consider  the  interests  of  your  Government  liable 
to  be  seriously  affected.' 

"  In  what  way  the  interests  of  the  Government  could  be  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected,  I  am  quite  unable  to  imagine,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Honorable  Court  that  if  I  had  supposed 
such  a  consequence  posnble,  I  should  not  have  imdertaken 
either  of  the  trusts  in  question. 

*^  I  presume  that  the  other  members  of  the  Government  were 
equally  free  from  such  an  apprehension,  for  certainly  if  they 
had  entertained  it,  they  would  have  objected  to  my  acceptance 
of  those  trusts,  which  was  a  matter  publicly  known;  although 
as  I  was  acting  in  my  individual  capacity,  without  the  least 
doubt  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  my  proceedings,  I  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  official  communication  to  the 
Government  on  the  subject. 

*^  I  trust  that  nothing  that  I  have  said  in  explaining  my  own 
conduct  will  be  construed  as  questioning  the  expediency  of  the 
order  now  issued  by  the  Honorable  Court  I  have  no  such 
presumption — ^I  bow  to  the  Court's  pleasure  with  implicit 
deference.  As  far  as  my  own  convenience  and  interests  are  con- 
cemed,  the  order  brings  me  relief;  and  I  am  not  sensible  that 
those  of  any  other  party  will  be  now  injuriously  affected  by  it/' 

Such,  briefly  narratedi  was  Metcalfe's  "time  in 
Coimcil.''  I  come  now  to  speak  of  his  elevation  to 
a  higher  post. 


♦OXFORD*. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

[1836—1836.] 

THE  QOVEBNOB-aENEBAIiSHIP. 

Inttitation  of  the  GoYemmexit  of  Agra— The  New  India  BiU— Ae  Frori- 
BioDiil  GoY6riior^Generalship---Correfpondenoe  with  Mr.  Tneker— The  Oofetp 
camund  Ck)ancil — Stupension  of  the  Agra  QoYemment — Beslgnation  of  Loid 
William  Bentinck — Suoceision  to  the  Goremor-OeiieralBhip— Ckmtesli  at 
Home— Lord  Heytesburj  and  Lord  Auckland. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Charles  Het- 
calfe  held  the  office  of  Political  Secretary,  Sir  John 
Malcolm  urged  him  to  plant  his  standard  in  Central 
India,  assuring  him  that  although  he  mi^t  go  there 
as  a  Commissioner,  he  would  soon  grow  into  a  lieu- 
tenant-Governor.* The  temptation  to  become  a 
"  Eling  "  was  eventually  resisted ;  and  Malcolm, 
who  earnestly  desired  to  leave  his  old  field  of  em- 
ployment in  the  hands  of  one  whose  great  powers 
he  knew  how  to  estimate,  was  disappointed  that  his 
charmings  met  with  no  better  success.  Soon  after- 
wards he  returned  to  England.  The  idea  of  this 
Central-Indian  Government  still  held  possession  of 
his  mind.    With  all  the  earnestness  and  aotivi^ 

*  Ani€t  Cau^ter  Xm.  VoL  L 
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whidh  wore  such  conspicuous  features  of  his  cha- 
xaoter,  he  urged  upon  the  Home  authorities  the 
eoqiediency  of  establishing  a  new  adininistratiye 
system  for  the  proTinces  of  Central  India ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  both  at  the  India  House  and  at  the 
Board  of  Ckmtrol  the  Talidity  of  his  arguments  was 
recognised. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1826,  Mr.  Wynn,  who 
then  presided  at  the  India  Board,  wrote  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  yisit  him  at 
Hyde  Hall.  The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  press 
upon  him  the  acceptance  of  the  Government  of 
Bombay.  Among  the  most  persuasive  of  the  Fred- 
dent's  arguments  was  one  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  public  interests  that 
the  supervision  of  Central  India  should  be  entrusted 
to  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  was  stated  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  of  the  same  opinion 
re^;arding  the  expediency  of  forming  a  new  adminis- 
tration for  Central  India,  and  commissioning  Mal- 
colm to  give  it  effect.  The  temptation  was  great ; 
but  it  waa  not  yielded  to  without  a  fortnight's  con- 
sideration. Then  Malcolm  wrote,  that ''  under  the 
drcumstances  of  its  being  in  contemplation  to  form 
an  administration  for  Central  India,  on  a  plan  of 
more  eictensive  native  agency  than  has  usually  been 
employed  in  our  Indian  territories,  and  that  it  was 
desired  to  give  him  the  supervision  of  such  a  plan," 
he  would  accept  the  Governorship  of  Bombay. 

Called  upon  to  state  fiilly  his  opinions  regarding 
this  contemplated  administration,  Malcolm  drew  up 
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an  elaborate  report,  in  which  all  the  detaUs  of  the 
proposed  scheme  were  mapped  out  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.  It  was  to  be  a  Lientenant-Ooyemorship 
subordinate  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 
But  the  Court  of  Directors  were  not  at  this  time 
prepared  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  great  experi- 
ment. ^'A  change  so  important  required/'  they 
said,  '*  the  most  attentive  and  serious  consideration.'* 
Malcolm  was  thanked  in  becoming  terms  for  his 
valuable  report.  He  was  told  that  his  propositions 
were  duly  appreciated ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  ''  to  consider  himself 
as  appointed  exdusively  to  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Bombay." 

So  the  great  project  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  in  Central  India  was  folded  up  and 
shelved  for  a  time.  But  as  the  period  drew  near  for 
the  re-consideration  of  the  entire  question  of  Indian 
Government,  and  it  became  necessary  to  frame  a  new 
act  for  the  administration  of  our  Eastern  dominions, 
this  matter,  of  a  second  local  Government  under  the 
over-grown  Presidency  of  Bengal,  presented  itself 
among  the  foremost  points  of  discussion  to  all  who 
were,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  concerned  in  the 
work  of  legislation  for  India.  The  advantages  of  a 
presiding  influence  in  Upper  India  were  patent  to 
all  who  considered  the  immense  extent  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  the  difficulty  of  extending  efficient 
control  over  all  the  details  of  administration  in  re- 
mote places,  reaching  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlg, 
from  a  seat  of  Government  planted  in  Calcutta.  All 
the  most  experienced  Indian  statesmen  were  now  of 
Malcolm's  opimon,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
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divide  the  duties^  if  not  the  responsibilities,  of  the 
Gtoremor-General  in  Qouncil.  So  in  the  new  act 
of  1883,  for  the  better  goyemment  of  our  Indian 
possessions,  it  was  decreed  that  a  new  Presidency  in 
Northern  India  should  be  established,  under  the 
name  of  the  Presidency  of  Agra.  The  first  hasty 
idea  of  this  great  reform  embraced  the  plan  of  a 
substantive  Government,  with  a  separate  Goundl  of 
its  own,  similar  to  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
But  although  the  provision  for  a  new  Presidency 
found  its  way  into  the  act  of  Parliament,  it  subse- 
quently became  a  dead  letter.  The  subject  was 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  framers  of  the  bill ; 
whilst  they  who  did  understand  it,  were  of  opinion 
that  a  lieutenant-Governorship,  subordinate  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Coimcil,  was  all  that  was  re- 
quired by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  modified  arrangement  subsequently 
prevailed.  A  supplementary  act  was  passed,  declar- 
ing, that  as  '^  much  difficulty  had  arisen  in  carrying 
the  origiaal  enactment  into  effect,  and  as  the  same 
would  be  attended  with  a  large  increase  of  charge," 
the  Court  of  Directors,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  were  empowered  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  "  so  far  as  related 
to  the  division  of  the  said  territories  into  two  dis- 
tinct Presidencies."  This  was,  in  effect,  the  death- 
blow of  the  Agra  Presidency.  The  Home  authorities 
determined  to  establish  only  a  lieutenant-Governor- 
ship in  Western  India.* 

*  I  haye  in  this  place  given  onlj  a    the  establishment  of  the  Lieutenant- 
ban  outline  of  the  drcnmstances  of   GoYemorsbip  qf  the  North-West  Fro- 

vol*.  II.  P 
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la  the  meaxL  while,  howe^^ear,  the  Aigra  Goiwm- 
ment  having  heen  established  lyy  act  oi  Far]ianmA» 
it  was  neoessary  to  appoint  a  OcF^emor.  So,  on  the 
20th  of  NoTember,  1B33,  in  a  fiill  Court,  Sir  Ohaile» 
Metcalfe  was  unanimously  appointed  to  the  Gonrem-* 
meat  of  Agra.  The  EJng^s  Ministers  cordially  con* 
oorred  in  the  nomination.  A  montii  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  Provisional  Govemor-Geiiieral  of 
India,  on  i2ie  death,  resignation,  or  coming  »way  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck. 

To  Mr.  Tucker,  who,  as  Deputy-CSiaarman  of  tke 
Court  oi  Directors,  and  one  of  Metcalfe's  oldest 
friends — one  of  the  first  whose  hoc^itality  he  had 
tasted  in  Calcutta  as  a  boy  of  sixteen — ^had  an- 
nounced to  him  these  honorable  appomtmeiLtB,  he 
wrote  freely  expressing  the  sentiments  with  whidi 
he  regarded  the  honor  whidi  had  been  oonfiBrred 
upon   him.*    It  was   not  the   positive   but   the 


^vinoes.    llHQr  will  be  tand  more  fally  I  am  of  tiie  neeessilif  of  etrict 

detailed  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Auck-  nomy.    It  it  not  a  matter  of  option: 

Umd  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  page  t98,  €t  for,  viewing  tlie  preeent  income,  and 

Btq.    The  &ctt  which  I  haye  stated  the  vnavoidabie  demands  npon  it,  it 

seem  to  have  escaped  the  obsenration  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  unless  aome 

of  Lord  Auckland  and  Mr.  ColTin*  great  and  unexpect^  measvm  shoold 

*  It  was  not  until  the  11  til  of  June  take  place  in  our  resources,  whidi 
that  Metcalfe  vaoeiFed  from  the  India  none  but  a  sangoine  mmd  can  anti- 
House  the  official  announcement  of  dpate,  how  the  State  Machine  is  to 
these  appointments.  Aclcnowledging  work  an,  witfaoot  some  eztensife  m> 
on  that  day  the  receipt  of  this  com-  duction,  even  in  the  present  scale  of 
mnnieation  from  Mr.  Auber,  then  Be-  our  expenditure,  and  it  is  dittenlt  to 
cretary  to  the  East  India  Company,  he  derise  how  that  reduction  is  to  be 
wrote  with  respect  to  a  suggestion  in  eflbcted.  Hie  inoease  of  chane, 
the  letter  of  that  ftinctionary,  reJatJTe  therefore,  which  the  formation  oca 
to  the  necessity  of  economy:  new  Presidency  must  to  some  extent 

*'  The  desire  of  the  Court  ezpfessed  create,  is  pecnliarlT  uareasoaable.** 
in  your  letter,  that  economy  may  be  In  this  letter  allusion  is  made  to 
most  carefully  consulted  in  the  forma-  one  of  those  tneqvently  occurring  lo- 
tion of  the  requisite  establishments  stances  of  the  carelessness  with  which 
for  the  GoYemment  of  the  new  Pre-  acts  of  Parliament  are  framed.  Met- 
•tdenejy  ahall  be  smziovaly  attended  oaHb  ealM  attantaon  to  the  drcoiii- 
toi    IfooDecaobemorBMosibletiiaB  ftaaoe  ti»t^  In  Ae  ewnt  of  the 
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foroYifiLonal  appointment  which  most  stmiulated  his 
gratitude  and  his  pride.  The  following  passages 
from  his  correspondence  with  the  Ohairman  of  the 
CcFort  of  Directors*  clearly  indicate  his  feelings  and 
opinions  at  this  period : 

^'  Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  kind  interest  that  you 
have  taken  in  everything  regarding  my  appointments,  announced 
by  the  late  overland  despatch.  Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  honor 
conferred  by  my  nomination  to  the  Government  of  Agra,  I  am 
much  more  gratified  by  the  provisional  appointment  to  succeed 
Lord  William  Bentinck  temporarily,  in  the  event  of  his  going 
home  before  the  arrival  of  his  permanent  successor.  I  should 
have  &lt  that  a  removal  from  the  Supreme  Council  to  the. 
Government  of  Agra»  without  that  provisional  axrangement, 
would  have  been  something  like  a  descent.  As  it  is,  I  have 
been  highly  honored  and  distinguished,  and  wish  that  I  could 
lender  service  in  proportion  to  the  gratitude  which  I  feel.  My 
conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  always  endeavored  to  do  my 
duty;  but  whatever  my  humble  services  have  been,  they  have 
been  richly  and  generously  rewarded.  Lord  William  teQs  me 
that  he  has  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  applied  to  be  relieved  in 
March.  This  he  had  done  before  he  knew  of  my  provisional 
appointment,  regarding  which  he  writes  very  handsomely  and 
kindly,  saying  that  it  makes  him  easy  about  going,  whenever 
his  health  may  render  that  step  necessary.  He  talks  of  return- 
ing to  the  Presidency  in  July;  but  the  medical  men  think  that 
he  will  incur  great  risk  in  the  attempt,  and  I  hope  that  he  may 
be  dissuaded  from  it  until  November,  when  it  may  be  under- 
taken with  safety.  When  he  leaves  us,  his  loss  will,  I  think, 
be  greatly  regretted;  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  put  a  man 

or  ntignation  of  tiie  Governor  of  in  it,  or  the  Senior  Member  of  tfae^ 

Agra,  it  was  declared  that  the  Senior  Service,  it  was  imposaible  to  deddOir 
Member  of  the  Agra  Secretariat  was       *  Before  the  letters  reached  Met-' 

to  succeed  hioi— bat  that  whether  the  oalfe,  Mr.  Tucker  had  suooseded  to 

act  meant  the  chief  of  the  depart-  the  Chair. 
nwfttitheoilioerwhohsd  been  longest 

p2 
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equal  to  him  in  his  pkce.    His  character  wiQ  stand  yery  high 
in  India. 

"^  With  respect  to  a  Council  at  Agra^  as  long  as  you  have  a 
Company's  servant  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  local  expe- 
rience, you  will,  I  conceive,  be  better  without  a  Council.  When 
you  appoint  a  stranger  to  the  Government,  you  may  require  a 
Council  for  aid  as  well  as  check.  At  present  it  is  dearable  to 
avoid  the  expense,  and  to  limit  the  charges  of  your  new 
Government  as  much  as  possible." — [May  11,  1834.] 


^^ ....  I  can  never  suffidently  thank  you  for  the 
generous  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  all  that  concerns 
me.  I  have  indeed  been  highly  honored  by  the  Court  and 
the  King's  Ministers;  and  although  my  conscience  tells  me 
that  I  cannot  devote  myself  more  zealously  than  I  have  done 
to  my  public  duties,  if  anything  would  have  that  effect  it 
would  be  the  magnificent  treatment  that  I  have  received.  The 
Government  of  Agra  would  have  been  a  great  honor ;  but 
had  it  come  alone,  I  should  have  felt  that^  from  the  first  seat 
in  the  Council,  it  would  have  been  rather  a  fall  than  a  rise. 
The  provisional  Govemor-Generalship  removed  that  feeling 
entirely,  and  places  me,  whether  it  have  effect  or  not,  in  the 
proudest  position  which  I  can  hope  to  reach.  While  on  this 
subject,  I  will  venture  to  remind  you  that,  in  the  nomination  of 
a  successor  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  my  provisional  app(unt- 
ment  will  be  null  and  void.  Whether  the  Court  will  renew  it 
or  not  will  not  probably  depend  on  my  wishes.  I  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  continuance  of  the  honor;  but  I  should  feel 
somewhat  shorn  of  my  beams  if  it  were  not  renewed;  for  the 
second  post  in  India  is  that  of  heir-presumptive  to  the  first. 
I  hold  that  post  now;  but  another  will  hold  it  if  my  provisional 
appointment  be  not  renewed.  I  often,  however,  question  my 
prudence  in  giving  way  to  the  ambition  of  holding  these  high 
offices.  I  have  rather  desponding  views  regarding  our  future 
administration  in  India.  Unless  our  resources  greatly  increase 
— and  where  the  increase  is  to  come  from  I  see  not-^we  shall 
soon  be  embarrassed  in  our  finances.    We  have  an  Indian 
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surplus  of  eighty  lakhs,  more  or  less,  to  meet  a  home  demand 
of  three  crores !  Where  is  the  di£^nce  to  be  found  ?  We 
shall  require  the  greatest  economy ;  and  this  is  a  branch  of 
Government  in  which  scarcely  any  one  is  consistent.  Your 
presence  in  India  would  have  been  beyond  measure  valuable 
on  this  account;  but  you  occupy  a  higher  post  as  the  head  of 
the  Court,  on  which  I  congratidate  you,  and  still  more,  the 
State. 

^^  You  know,  I  conclude,  our  present  position.  The  Governor- 
General  would  endanger  his  life  were  he  to  quit  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  before  September,  as  he  proposes,  or  as  I  should  say,  before 
October.  He  has  therefore,  from  necessity,  summoned  the 
Council  on  the  Hills.  He  has  also  suspended  the  formation 
of  the  Agra  Government,  and  the  application  of  the  new  act 
to  Bengal.  I  am  to  remain  Vice-President  here  until  his 
return.  I  fear  that  several  things  in  this  arrangement  are 
iUegal;  but  aa-  it  affects  me  personally,  I  prefer  it  to  going  at 
present  to  Agra;  and  his  Lordship's  detention  in  the  Hills  is 
quite  unavoidable.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  his  last  attack, 
and  every  medical  man  predicted  the  most  fiital  consequences  if 
he  should  attempt  to  encounter  the  heat  of  the  plains  at  this 
season.  He  is  now  quite  well  where  he  is*  but  dare  not  move/' 
—[June  26, 1834.] 

The  concluding  passage  of  this  extract  explains 
itself.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1834,  the 
health  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  leave  Bengal.  He  had  been 
seized  with  sudden  paroxysms  of  giddiness  and  other 
symptoms,  which,  although  his  medical  attendants 
attributed  them  to  the  impaired  state  of  his  digestiye 
o^ans,  indicated  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  brain.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  ap- 
pearances were  such  that  a  conclave  of  the  first 
men  in  Calcutta,  with  Simon  Nicolson  at 
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their  head,  detormmed  that  a  short  Toyage  to  aea^ 
to  be  followed  hj  a  residence  in  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  was  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  Grovemor-Greneral 
— ^perhaps  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  So  on 
the  3rd  of  Eebruary  he  made  over  the  charge  of  the 
local  Government,  and  embarked  for  Madras*  Ajki 
Charles  Metcalfe,  as  Senior  Member  of  Gouncil, 
agasA'  became  Yice^Fresidarfc  in  Cotmdl  and  De- 
puty-Gk>vemor  of  BengaL* 

Then  arose  a  curious  and  anomalous  condition  of 
the  Indian  Government,  which  at  the  lime  excited 
much  comment  and  some  alarm.  The  necessity  for 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  departure  from  Bengal  had 
occurred  at  a  most  inopportune  moment.  The  old 
duucier  was  then  ^cpiring.  The  new  act  came  into 
ctpersetixm  on  the  90th  of  April,  1834.  Under  this  ad; 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India  was  re-modelled ; 
but  how,  scattered  as  were  the  different  components 
of  the  new  Government,  was  this  new  constitution 
to  be  established — ^how,  in  fact,  was  the  new  Govem- 
m^it  to  be  inaugurated  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  ?  Lord  William  Bentinck  pitched  his  tent 
at  Ootacamund,  on  the  summit  of  the  Neilghoiy 
TTillfl.  Carrying  with  him  the  powers  of  the  Gover- 
bor^^General  in  Council,  he  might  have  exercised  from 
that  place  aU  the  fimeticms  of  the  Supreme  Gbvem- 
ment ;  but  the  30th  of  April,  1884,  saw  the  d^ath  of 
tiie  old  Government^  and  then  a  great  perplexity 


.   *  Ifajvr  SaflwriMid  wn-  igRin  ap-    LientenMit  J.  H.  Smytfa,  cC 
sainted  Private  Secretary;  CapUun    tUlery,  Aide-de-camp. 
"^ffl**-^  MUlUiy  aecntaigei  aad 
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>,  whiefai  it  was  difficult  to  diseataxigle.  Legally 
after  that  date  there  wasno  Supreme  GoTemment  in 
India.  The  oki,  CouneiL  was  ^ad ;  and  the  new  one 
had  not  been  institnted.  A  Council^  boweyer,  was 
iaqxroyiaed  on  thfi  HUls.  Colonel  Momaon,  (tf  the 
Madraa  army,  who  had  been  appointed,  under  the 
new  act,  a  member  of  the  Suprane  Council,  was 
sent  far,  and  took  the  oaths  at  Ootaeamund.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  had  gone  out  as  legislative  member 
of  Council,  was  diverted&om  Calcutta  to  join  the  60- 
vemor-General  at  the  Sanatadum.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed tasamjBMm  Mr.  Ironside,,  a  proYisional  member 
of  the  Bombay  Council,  who  happened  to  be  avail- 
aide,  to  make  up  the  appointed  number.  He  was 
duly  swoiB  in  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Ootacamund 
Couneil ;  but  Sir  Frederick  Adam  socxi  afterwards 
joined  the  assembly  on  the  Hills,  and  became  a  tem- 
porary member  of  the  Supreme  Government,  so  that 
the  Council  of  India  then  consisted  of  the  Goveraor- 
Generaly  the  Governor  of  Madras,^  an  officer  of  tbe 
Madras  artillery,  and  a  bnUiant  essayist  fresh  from 
Sogland. 

Their  first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,* 
aBTiouncing  tbe  installation  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, and  those  of  the  minor  Presidencies, 
aooosdiag  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  with 
the  eseeptioai  of  the  Government  of  Agra,  the 
fiMmation  of  which  was  suspended  But  the  Sur 
preme  Cocmeil  having  established  itself  at  Ootfr- 
caniimd,  what  was  to  become  of  the  Council  at 
Galcatta?  There  was  no  jvovision  for  such  an  ad- 
miniHtrative  body  in  tbe  act  of  Parliament ;  but  the 
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Ootacamund  Council,  in  the  proclamation  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  declared  that,  **  whereas  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  into  immediate  execution  all  the 
preliminary  measures  which  will  be  necessary  before 
the  duties  of  the  Goyemment  of  Agra  can  be  entered 
upon,  or  to  adopt  without  previous  inquiry  and 
mature  deliberation  the  different  official  and  legis- 
lative proceedings  which  the  separation  of  the  two 
Governments  require ;  and  whereas,  for  the  afore- 
said reasons,  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  Honorable 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  assume  the  Government 
of  Agra  before  the  return  of  the  Govemor-General 
and  Council  to  Calcutta,  the  Govemor-Gteneral  in 
Council  therefore  has  been  pleased  to  resolve,  and  it 
is  hereby  notified  accordingly,  that  the  administration 
of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  as  heretofore  constituted 
shall  in  the  mean  time  continue  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Honorable  the  Vice-President  in  Council/* 

Of  the  illegality  of  these  proceedings,  a  more 
particular  account  of  which  would  belong  rather  to 
a  memoir  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  than  to  the 
life  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. An  act  of  indemnity  was  subsequently 
passed  to  legalise  them.  But  during  the  uncertainly 
which  such  a  state  of  things  engendered,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  activity  of  Government  should  have 
been  in  some  measure  paralysed.  To  Metcalfe  him- 
self the  period  was  one  of  uncomfortable  incerti- 
tude and  suspense.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Government  of  Agra,  and  he  had  accepted  the  ap- 
pointm^it ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be. 
He  did  not  know  what  were  to  be  the  powers  en- 
trusted to  him — ^whether  he  was  to  be  a  Governor 
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indeed,  or  merely  a  better  kind  of  Commissioner. 
The  question  was  nnder  the  consideration  of  the 
strangely-constituted  Council  at  Ootacamund.  The 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  despatch  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  recommending  such  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  new  Grovem- 
ment,  that  only  the  consideration  of  the  provisional 
Governor-Generalship  restrained  Metcalfe  from  seek- 
ing permission  to  decline  an  offer  of  such  question- 
able value. 

A  copy  of  the  Ootacamund  letter  was  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta, with  an  invitation  to  Metcalfe  and  his  col- 
league to  offer  any  observations  and  suggestions  that 
might  occur  to  them.  In  compliance  with  this 
invitation  Metcalfe  and  Blunt  addressed  a  long  and 
very  clearly-reasoned  letter  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Council,*  in  which  they  very  pertinently  asked, 
"  What  is  the  new  Government  for  ?"  It  was  to  be 
divested  of  all  military  and  all  political  power.  "  To 
call  a  machine,"  they  said,  "  so  destitute  of  governing 
powers  a  government,  appears  to  us  a  misnomer." 
It  would  be  better,  they  contended,  to  abandon  the 
scheme  altogether  than  so  to  degrade  the  name 
of  "  Government."  If  it  be  necessary,  they  said,  to 
relieve  the  Governor-General  of  the  supervision  of 
the  details  of  revenue  and  judicial  administration 
in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  it  would  surely  be 
better,  they  said,  for  that  purpose  to  appoint  an 

*  This  letter  was  printed,  or  rather  public    The  errors  are  of  that  un- 

mis-printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  happy  kind^as  *'  with  "  for  <'  with. 

Commons.  The  copy  before  me,  with  out ;"  "  cannot "  for  *'  can  "-^which 

Metcalfe's  autograph  corrections,  ex-  entirely  changes,  perhaps  to  the  very 

hibits  with  peculiar  force  the  very  opposite  significance,  the  whole  mean- 

careless  manner  in  which  important  ingof  the  text. 
State-papers  are  often  given  to  the 
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cfBcer  of  the  ciyil  aervice,  with  any  other  deaigmitioB 
thaa  that  of  Governor,  to  perform  sueh  Imiited 
duties. 

Haying  recommeiLded  this  modified  anraaigement 
to  the  considjeration  of  the  Gk)TaaK»-€teneral  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  Metcalfe,  hefore  the  kttar 
was  dosed,  proceeded  thus  to  speak  of  himsdf : 

^  Sir  Charles  Metcfllfe,  on  his  own  part,  begs  leave  to  entreaty 
that  if  die  abolition  of  the  CroTemment  of  Agra  be  contemn 
plated  by  the  Honorable  Court,  there  may  not  be  any  hesitBlioa 
or  scruple  on  his  account  in  the  instantaneous  adoption  of  that 
measure.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  there  eenld 
be,  but  he  nevertheless  thinks  it  right  to  state,  that  he  does  not 
consider  himself  as  possessing  any  claim  that  ought  for  a 
moment  to  retard  an  arrangement  which  in  the  case  sup- 
posed would  be  so  desirable,  and  to  declare  explicitly  that  he 
shall  not  consider  himself  as  injured  by  the  abolition  of  his 
oBce,  nor  in  ihe  slightest  degree  entitled  to  compensation  or 
consideration  of  any  kind.  He  feels  that  he  has  already  been 
rewarded  beyond  his  deserts.  He  has  been  induced  [to  remain 
in  India]*  during  late  years,  not  by  any  wish  to  increase  his 
pecuniary  means,  nor  any  expectation  of  personal  advantage, 
but  by  attachment  to  the  service  in  which  his  life  has  been 
passed  from  the  earliest  age  ;  pride  in  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  his  humble  exertions,  and  a  desire  to  perform  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  him  so  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people  subject  to  its  dominion.  He  will 
be  as  willing  to  retire,  when  his  removal  may  be  deemed  bene- 
fiicnal  to  the  State,  as  he  has  been  to  embrace  the  opportunities 
graciously  granted  to  him  of  continuing  to  devote  himself  to 
the  public  service." 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  4th  of  Septembsf  , 
1834.    Three  weeks  afterwards  Metcal&  wrote  more 

*  The  words  in  brackets  are  omitted    which  renders  the  whole  sontenoe  eifr- 
ia  the  printed  oopy  —  an  omission    tirelT'  meaningless. 
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fireelj  and  okcumfftantiaJly  respecting  his  feeUngs 
and  jfEtentioiis  to  Mr.  Tucker,  who  TfBs  t&en  Chair- 
man of  the  Company : 

^*  .  •  I congntulate jou hetfftily on y cnn sigiad t^^ 
the  last  MandaQnuB  affidr,  wluck  was  in  great  meaanm  owiag  to 
your  own  finnneBk  I  am  aony  uiat  Mr.  Grrant  was  on.  the 
Wfoog  fide;  fi>r  besLdea  ^  leapeet  wliick  I  entertain  fer  hia 
public  character,  I  have  reason  to  be  particnlarly  thankfol  to 
him  for  the  generous  part  whieh  he  took  in  my  behalf,  regard- 
ing both  the  Madras  and  die  Agra  GoTenmient.  Wilk  sefep- 
ence  to  the  latter,  you  will  perceiye  that  the  Govemor-Genend 
proposes  to  station  it  at  Allahabad,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  sort  of 
JndiGial  and  Berenne  CommissionerBhip,  which  is  .to  kare 
no  eimcem  wkatever  in  political,  military,  or  financial  afiairs  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  I  kare  recommended  its  total  aboli- 
tion. If  an  efficient  Govenmient  is  not  required  in  the  North- 
West  quarter,  or  if  it  cannot  be  formed,  owing  to  the  difficulQr 
of  separating  power  and  patronage  from  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, why  have  any?  Such  a  thing  as  it  is  proposed  to  set  np 
at  Allahabadj  will  be  an  useless  expense.  If  that  is  to  remain, 
I  would  much  prefer  Aat  it  riionld  be  altogether  abolished,  and 
araiethii^  more  economical  substituted.  I  do  not  care  what 
beoomea  of  me.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  retire*  and  return 
hemev  but  shall  not  think  of  such  a  step  as  long  aal  hold  tke 
provii^nal  appointment  of  Groyemor-General  during  a  yacancy. 
On  the  same  principle  on  which  I  have  remained  to  take  the 
Goremment  of  Agra,  I  should  be  willing,  in  the  event  of  its 
abdition,  to  take  either  of  the  other  two  subordinate  Gh>Tem- 
ments;  but  were  I  to  make  an  appointment  for  myself,  it  would 
in  psefoenoe  be  that  of  Tice-Rmidenty  or  First  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  witih  thepri^ege  of  preaidii^  in  the  absence 
of  tbw  Goventor-Genend,  and  that  of  sueoeeding  to  his  office 
dnixng  every  interregnum.  To  tfaia  might  be  added,  or  not,  the 
Depatjr-Govemonhip  of  the  re-uniibBd  Prendency  of  Bengai^  in* 
dn^ngAgm,  in  whkA  capecify  leeidd  aid  tke  Geveniop-Gene^ 
ral  in  internal  administration.  Although  I  mention  these  things, 
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in  order  to  show  that  I  have  no  desire  to  quit  the  public  servioe, 
I  beg  you  distinctly  to  understand  that  I  neither  ask  nor  seek 
any  of  them.  If  you  abolish  the  Government  ci-devant  of 
Agra,  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  be  the  case  if  it  is  to  be  the 
wretched  insignificant  machine  proposed  at  Allahabad,  I  shall 
neither  expect  nor  want  any  compensation,  but  shall  make  my 
bowy  grateful  for  all  the  fiivor  and  kindness  that  I  have  hitherto 
received.  The  preceding  remarks  have  reference  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  your  abolishing  the  office  to  which  I  stand  appointed^ 
a  measure  which  I  strongly  recommend.  I  will  next  say  what 
I  am  likely  to  do  in  the  event  of  your  confirming  the  Gover* 
nor-General's  arrangement.  I  shall  not  think  of  resigning  my 
Governorship  as  long  as  I  hold  the  provisional  appointment  of 
Governor-General.  That  is  an  honor  which  would  make  almost 
any  situation  palatable  to  me.  But  if,  on  the  nomination  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck's  successor,  I  find  that  my  provisional 
appointment  has  not  been  renewed,  I  am  not  so  certain  that  I 
shall  remain.  At  present  I  feel  much  disgusted  at  the  proposed 
arrangement  at  Allahabad ;  and  had  I  now  to  decide,  without 
the  inducement  to  remain  which  the  provisional  Governor- 
Generalship  affords,  I  should  probably  prefer  going  home  to 
the  assumption  of  a  Government  of  so  little  promise.  But  after 
trial,  I  may  have  become  interested  in  its  duties,  and  may 
think  dififerentiy.  A  third  supposition  is,  that  you  may  restore 
the  Government  of  Agra  to  what,  I  conclude,  it  was  intended 
to  be  by  those  who  made  it — which  I  should  define  as  an  effi- 
cient Government  in  the  North-West  quarter,  with  its  capital  at 
Agra,  subordinate,  with  the  other  Governments,  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  but  having  locally  the  full  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  all  branches  of  administration.  In  that  case,  I  shall  be 
as  glad  to  remain  in  the  Government  as  I  was  to  accept  it, 
still  hoping  that  the  provisional  appointment  to  be  temporary 
Governor-General  during  an  interregnum  may  be  continued. 

'*  All  this  regarding  myself  has  been  elicited  by  the  firiendly 
interest  which  you  have  taken  in  my  affidrs,  but  without  any 
wish  that  you  should  give  yourself  any  trouble  on  my  account* 
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PerhapB  the  happiest  thing  for  me  would  be  to  be  forced  home, 
where  I  ought  to  be  thinking  of  goings  if  I  am  to  go  at  all. 
Your  objections  to  the  use  of  your  official  in- 
fluence to  obtain  office  for  your  family^  do  you  great  honor, 
and  I  trust  that  they  will  be  duly  appreciated.'^ — [^September 
25,  1834.] 

On  the  14th  of  November  Lord  William  Bentinck 
returned  to  Calcutta ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  Go- 
vernment notification  was  issued,  declaring  that  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  had  ^^  taken  the  prescribed  oaths, 
and  assumed  charge  of  the  Govenmient  of  Agra."* 
"  The  seat  of  Government,"  it  was  added,  "  will  be 
for  the  present  at  Allahabad,  and  will  comprise  all 
those  territories  which  have  hitherto  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Courts  of  Sudder  Dewanny  and 
Nizamut  Adawlut  for  the  Western  Provinces  in 
their  judicial  and  revenue  capacity."  A  salute  was 
fired  from  the  ramparts  of  Eort  William ;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  '^  Commission  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe be  promulgated  with  the  usual  ceremonies  at 
Allahabad,  and  at  the  principal  military  stations  of 
the  Agra  Presidency." 

So  Charles  Metcalfe  prepared  to  make  his  way  to 
Allahabad.  It  was  decreed  that  he  should  go — ^but 
it  was  hard  to  say  what  was  the  object  of  his  going. 
Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck  had  returned  to  Calcutta  in 
improved  health.  The  fine  air  of  the  Neilgherry 
Hills  had  acted  with  wonderful  effect  on  his  impaired 

*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  time  in  proYisions  of  an  act  of  Parliament; 

Coimcil  expired  on  the  24t]i  of  August ;  but  as  I  have  said»  an  act  of  indemnity 

and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  after  subsequently  legalised  the  measure, 

that  date  he  was  not  legally  a  member  and  all  that  had  been  done  in  conse- 

of  the  GoTemment.   Tne  Ootacamund  quenceofit. 
CouncU  had  no  power  to  suspend  the 
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ecmstitation*  Bat  sfsU  gash  iranungs  as  lie  had  n* 
oeived  were  not  to  be  disr^arded,  aad  he  had  wisely 
determined  not  to  bear  the  assanlts  of  another  Indian 
summer.  He  had^  therefore,  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Gk)yemment  of  India,  and  ejk'^ 
nounced  his  intention  of  embarking  for  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  following  March.  As  Metcalfe 
had  been  provisionally  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
and  there  was  little  likelihood  of  a  new  Governor- 
General  arriviBg  in  India  before  the  departure  of 
the  old,  it  seeved  that  the  Grovemor  of  Agra  was 
about  to  set  out  for  the  Western  Provinces  only  to 
look  at  the  seat  of  his  Government,  and  return  witH 
hot  haste  to  Calcutta. 

The  leading  fiact,  however,  ^vdiich  in  this  Novem- 
ber, 1834,  was  patent  to  the  world  at  large,  was  that 
Sir  Oharlcs  MetcaUfe  was  going.  He  had  dwelt 
among  the  people  of  Calcutta  now  for  more  thaai 
seven  years,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  he  had  en- 
deared himself  to  them.  The  community  of  the 
Indian  capital  is  na^ade  up  of  three  distinct  dassea — 
of  Europeans,  of  natives,  and  people  who  are  neither 
or  both — the  mixed  races  known  as  Eurasians,  or 
East-Indians.  These  three  great  classes  now  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the  departing 
statesman.  On  the  28th  of  November  a  public 
entertainment  was  given  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at 
the  Town-hall  of  Calcutta.  More  than  260  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  to  dinner,  under  the  auspices  of 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.*  The 
Governor-General  most  reluctantly,  and  only  under. 

«  Sir  J.  p.  QttaL 
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steoKK^  pveMoie  from  without,  excused  himself  lit 
Idle  ele'i^eiitii  hour  for  his  non-attendance,  on  the 
plea  of  ill-health*  But  his  spirit  was  with  the 
assemhled  party.  And  among  all  the  just  tributes 
paid  to  Metcalfe  at  this  congratulatory  entertain- 
ment^ there  was  not  one  more  cordially  uttered,  or 
mare  gratefdlly  received^  llian  that  which  came  fr<»n 
Lord  William  Bentinek,  and  was  read  aloud  to  the 
dfitightod  assembly : 

^^It  happens,"  wrote  Lord  William,  '*  unfortunately  for  tkoie 
who  honestly  administer  the  affidrs  of  this  country,  that  neither 
their  motives  nor  their  acts  come  officially  before  the  pnUic 
eye;  but  the  present  case  may  be  deemed,  in  some  degree,  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  because  during  the  long  period 
diat  Sit  Charles  Metcalfe  has  filled,  in  succession,  the  first 
appointment  under  the  local  Government,  one  general  convic- 
tion prevails  as  to  the  purity,  honor,  and  success  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  of  his  just  title  to  the  highest  distinctions  which  have 
been  lately  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Home  authorities.  I  had 
hoped,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  have  in  person  expressed 
my  concurrence  in  this  general  conviction.  My  connexion 
widi  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  Council  during  more  than  mx 
years,  ought  to  make  me  the  best  of  witnesses,  unless,  indeed, 
friendship  should  have  blinded  me,  and  conquered  my  detesta- 
tion of  flatteiy,  which,  I  trust,  is  not  the  case.  I  therefiMK 
imhesitatingly  declare,  that  whether  in  private  or  public  fifie, 
I  never  met  with  the  individual  whose  integrity,  liberality  of 
sentiment,  and  delicacy  of  mind,  excited  in  a  greater  degree 

*  The  crhortations  of  Lord  'Wil-  compIaiDt  of  the  same  character  as 

liam'a  medical  attendant  would  not  the    Govemor->GeDend'a,    had    heen 

have  soiBoed  to  keep  him  at  home  on  carried  out  from  dinner  in  a  fit.   Lady 

aiich  an  occasion  if  Lady  William  had  William  toolL  all  liie  responsibility 

not  implored  him  to  resist  the  tempta-  upon  herself,  and  wrote  to  Ketcalfe  a 

tion»   Qx^giiig   that  on   a  somewhat  characteristic  letter,  explaining  what 

Similar  occasion  in   Scotland,  Lord  she  had  done. 
DaUKiBsi%  who  had  anflered  uniera 
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mj  respect  and  admiration.  The  State  never  bad  a  more  able 
and  upright  councillor^  nor  any  Govemor<-6eneral  a  more 
valuable  and  independent  assistant  and  friend;  and  if,  during 
the  same  period^  any  merit  can  be  claimed  for  the  principles  by 
which  the  Indian  Government  has  been  guided,  to  Sir  Charles 
must  the  full  share  be  assigned.  Neither  has  the  access  which 
my  Atuation  has  given  me  to  the  public  records  and  to  past 
transactions  led  me  to  form  a  less  favorable  opinion  of  his  pre* 
ceding  career.  I  need  not  enter  into  particulars.  Suffice  it  to 
express  my  sincere  impression,  that  among  all  the  statesmen 
who,  since  my  first  connexion  with  India,  have  best  served 
their  country,  and  have  most  exalted  its  reputation  and  inte- 
rests in  the  East,  Webb,  Close,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Elphin- 
stone,  Munro,  and  Malcolm,  equal  rank  and  equal  honor  ought 
to  be  given  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.'' 

By  the  members  of  the  Bengal  Club  another 
banquet  was  given  to  him.  At  this  dinner  presided 
Brigadier  Clements  Brown,  the  Commandant  of 
Artillery,  an  old  and  distinguished  ofGlcer,  who  had 
served  under  Lord  Lake ;  he  held  in  lively  and  in 
pleasant  remembrance  the  raids  after  Holkar  and 
Ameer  Ehan,  in  which  Metcalfe  had  taken  part 
thirty  years  before;  and  now  alluded  to  those 
ancient  days  with  a  fine  relish,  performing  aU  his 
presidential  duties  with  that  hearty  geniality  and 
full  enjoyment  of  the  present,  which  were  sure 
never  to  he  absent  from  him  on  such  occasions  as 
these. 

But  public  dinners,  however  numerously  attended, 
are  but  imperfect  demonstrations  of  respect  and  at- 
tachment on  the  part  of  such  a  society  aa  that  of 
Calcutta.  The  assemblage  represents  but  one  sex ; 
and  Metcalfe  had  never  forgotten  that  there  were 
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two.  His  periodical  balls  had  been  the  best  ever 
giyen  in  Calcutta ;  and  they  had  done  much,  at  a 
time  of  peculiar  depression,*  to  keep  alive  the  social 
energies  of  those  who  require  such  nuld  stimulants. 
With  the  gentler  portion  of  the  large  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  Metcalfe  had  ever  been  extremely  po- 
pular. He  was  so  gentle  himself;  so  kindly,  so  con- 
siderate towards  women.  His  politeness  was  that 
true  poHteness  of  the  heart — ^the  courtesy  of  a  chi- 
valrous nature.  The  ladies  of  Calcutta  were  eager, 
therefore,  to  unite  in  a  demonstration  of  attachment 
to  their  departing  friend,  and  to  meet  him  once 
again  at  an  entertainment  given  in  his  honor.  A 
Pancy  BaU  was  determined  upon  and  voted  with 
acclamation.  On  the  4th  of  December  the  project 
was  carried  into  eflFect.  There  was  a  magnificent 
gathering  at  the  Town-hall ;  and  all  the  more  gaiety 
of  heart  for  the  solacing  reflection  that  the  enter- 
tainers and  the  entertained,  in  spite  of  the  valedictory 
character  of  the  fete,  would  soon,  in  all  probability, 
again  be  face  to  face  with  each  other,  f 

*  The  failure  of  all  the  great  mer-  drapei^y.     At   the   opposite  end,  a 

cantile  houses  in  Calcutta  had,  at  starred  crimson  curtain  for  a  time 

this  time,  reduced  many  to  compara-  concealed  the  place  used  as  a  stage; 

tire  poverty  (Metcalfe  himself  had  but,   shortly  after  the  Goremor  of 

been  Uurgely  a  sufferer),  and  thrown  a  Agra  entered  the  room,  the  curtain 

general  gloom  over  society.  was  drawn,  and  opened  to  view  a 

t  The  newspaper  annalists  of  the  very  pretty  scene,  representing  the 

day  present  us  with  elaborate  pictures  Taj^  as  seen  across  the  river,  with  a 

of  the  animated  scene.    The  following  mural  crown  and  the  charter,  and 

passage  in  one  of  their  reports  ex-  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  authority, 

hibits  the  fanciful  character  of  the  thrown  together  in  the  foreground, 

entertainment: — *'The  staircase  and  After  a  while,  the  curtain  fell,  and 

ball-room  were   profusely  decorated  the  dancing  was  resumed;  but  before 

with  garlands,  and  festoons,  and  other  supper,  another  signal  called  attention 

devices,  in  very  excellent  taste.    The  to  the  rising  curtain,  which  again 

daiSf  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  displayed  the  same  view  of  Agra,  with 

exhibited  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles,  tiie  addition  of  a  fleet  of  boats  arriving; 

set  off  with  crimson  and  white  muslin  and  presently  appeared  a  8team-boat» 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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Such  were  the  festive  demonstrations  in  whidi 
Metcalfe's  numerous  friends,  who  had  partaken  of 
his  unfailing  hospitality,  were  fain  to  indulge.  But 
the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  larger  outside 
circle,  who  knew  him  only  hy  his  deeds,  who  admired 
his  character,  and  had  profited  as  a  body  by  his 
beneficence,  took  another  and  more  enduring  shape. 
Three  public  addresses  were  presented  to  him ;  one 
by  the  European  community  of  Calcutta ;  another 
by  the  East-Indians  ;*  and  a  tibdrd  by  the  natives  ^ 
the  dty  and  the  suburbs.  Perhaps  the  last  was  the 
most  gratifying  of  all.  It  was  signed  by  more  than 
five  hundred  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
native  gentlemen  reiddent  at  the  capital : 

<«  Our  opportunitiee,"  they  said,  "  of  estimatiiig  the  piivate 
qualities  that  have  earned  you  the  love  of  your  countiymen 
have  necessarily  been  few.  But  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  our 
hearts  and  understandings,  if  we  did  not  come  forward  to  pro- 
claim our  sense  of  the  inflexible  regard  for  equal  justice,  and 

with  its  ftumel  Bmoking  away  (real  had  been  eager  to  see  them  no  longer 
smoke),  and  a  salnte  from  the  ram-  regarded  as  a  distinct  class.    They 
parts,  contriTed  with  gunpowder  made  were  yery  sensible  of  this,  and  in  their 
for  tiie  pnxpose,  without  sulphur,  an-  address  to  him  said:  **I1ie  adTocacy 
noonoed  the  landing  of  the  new  go-  on  your  part  of  a  libenl  policy,  in 
yemor.  At  the  same  time,  tiny  rockets  reference  to  onr  inlereata,  iayiewed 
were  ascending  their  twenty  feet  into  by  us  as  an  act  for  which  we  can 
the  air,  and  litde  flower-pot  fireworks  noake  no  adequate  letun.    To  every 
were  adding  to  the  illumination  on  undertaking  that  has  bad  in  yiew  the 
either  side,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  well-being  of  the  East-Indian  dass, 
Ti(j  a  diminutiye  fountain  was  playing,  you  have  not  failed  to  afford  your 
The  dresses  of  the  ladies  did  ample  wannest  encouragement  and  support; 
honor  to  the  occasion.  The  suggestion  onr  schools  and  sodeties  have  been 
of  the  stewards,  that  the  colors  of  Sir  cherished  by  your  nronifioenoe;  and 
Charles  Metcalfe  should  be  worn,  was  we  have  looked  to  you  as  a  never- 
adopted  by  alL"  fiuUng  lesooroe  in  evoy  emeigeM^. 
*  Ketcalfe  had  ever  looked  with  These,  sir,  are  the  claims  winch  you 
tender  oomptsskm  upon  the  East-  have  upon  our  regard  and  afictioo. 
Indian  community.    As  a  member  of  These  are  the  oiiciunstanoes  wbidi 
the  Govennnent,  he  had  advocated  lead  us  to  consider  you  ofor  friend  and 
tfacfar  li^kts  (see  oiiCr,  page  198^  and  benetetor.'' 
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vtler  ooKtempt  far  Bbnae,  eamptbi^  and  dneaneiyfivliicli  have 
nnifoEmly  mariced  your  official  career.  On  diis  ire  dwdl  as 
the  kading  featuie  of  your  paUk  life  ;  for  our  great  Teacher 
telk  us,  that  in  a  ruler  the  love  of  justice  is  the  first  of  virtues; 
But  it  is  not  this  alone  that  calk  for  our  parting  testimony. 
Your  ear  has  ahntys  been  acceBnble  to  our  petitions  and  repie* 
sentations — ^your  hand  has  ever  been  open  to  the  distresses  of 
our  counfeEymen-— our  institutions,  both  of  charity  and  education, 
haTO  erer  found  in  your  bounty  a  ready  resource.  Without 
flattering  our  yanity  or  indulging  our  caprice,  you  hare  ever 
stadied,  both  in  your  public  and  3rour  private  conduct,  to  avoid 
offence  to  our  habits  and  prejudices.  Though  all  these  consi- 
derations make  us  look  upon  your  d^arture  as  the  loss,  to  this 
part  of  India,  of  the  firmest  fii^id  to  the  native  interests,  yet  it 
is  a  consolation  to  know  that  you  will  not  be  entirely  lost  to 
Hindostan ;  and  that  your  exertions  for  the  public  good  are 
only  transferred  to  another  quarter,  where  they  are  at  least  as 
well  known  and  as  highly  valued." 

To  tMs  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  relied : 

*^  Gentlemen, — I  receive  with  the  highest  gratification  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  this  address.  I  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  value  of  this  pleasing  token  of  esteem  and  approbation 
from  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  body  of  the  native  commu- 
nity of  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood,  among  whom  I  recog- 
nise many  of  those  most  eminent  in  rank  and  character.  The 
sentiments  whidi  you  express  are  exceedingly  kind  and  obliging, 
and  will  be  a  source  of  cheering  recollection  in  the  distant  scene 
to  which  I  am  proceeding. 

'^  I  greatly  lament  that  a  difiSsrence  in  religion  and  customs 
should  operate,  as  it  doea^  in  a  great  degree,  to  prevent  the 
benefits  of  sodal  intercourse  between  the  native  and  European 
communities  in  India  ;  and  consequently  to  preclude  that  per- 
sonal intimacy,  and  that  knowledge  of  private  character,  which 
are  the  chief  cements  of  mutual  attachment    You  can  neither 

Q2 
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shaie  in  our  convivial  enjoyments,  nor  take  an  interest  in  our 
amusements;  and  it  is  muc^  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  has 
yet  been  devised,  which^  being  suited  to  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  both  parties,  might  lead  naturally  to  that  frequency  of  inter- 
course, "which  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  as  tending  to  unite  all 
in  the  bonds  of  affection.  I  trust  that  time  "will  effect  this  Ae» 
sirable  result,  and  remove  the  obstacles  which  retard  it.  Not- 
-withstanding  this  deficiency  of  personal  intimacy,  you  have, 
with  marked  liberality,  presented  me  with  this  testimony  of 
your  esteem  on  public  grounds,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
highly  gratifying.  I  hope  that  you  may  never  see  reason  to  alter 
the  favorable  opinions  which  you  express.  The  first  wish  of  my 
heart  is  that  I  may  be  instrumental,  in  the  office  to  which  I 
have  been  appointed,  towards  the  welfare  of  the  native  commu- 
nity of  India.  Such  is  my  own  anxious  desire — suck  is  my 
positive  duty — such  is  the  object  of  the  incessant  injunctions  of 
the  supreme  Government  of  India,  and  of  the  authorities  in 
England  who  have  charged  me  with  my  present  important 
trust ; — and  that  the  happiness  of  India  may  be  the  fruit  of 
British  rule,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  every  British  heart." 

Nor  were  these  all  the  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  gratitude  which  solaced  him  at  this  time.  One 
more  instance  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
hy  aU  classes  may  be  cited  here,  as  it  differs  from 
aU  the  rest.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  an  address 
came  to  him  from  the  Baptist  Missionaries  of  Cal- 
cutta.* "  Precluded  by  views  of  duty  as  ministers 
from  uniting  in  the  festive  testimonies  of  esteem  for 
his  acknowledged  virtues,"  they  were  still  anxious 
to  approach  him,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 

•  The  address  is  signed  by  Br.  Yates,  Messrs.  Thomas,  W.  H.  Pfearoe^ 
Ellis,  G.  Pearoe,  and  Penney. 
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the  countenance  and  support  which  he  had,  "  for  so 
long  a  time,  promptly  and  liherally  afforded  to  them 
in  their  efforts  to  diffuse  among  the  natives  of  India 
the  benefits  of  moral  and  religious  instruction :" 

"Whikt  thus  occupied,"  continued  these  excellent  men, 
''  we  have  often  appealed  to  you,  and  solicited  pecuniary  aid> 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  your  name  and  character,  on 
behalf  of  the  objects  we  have  sought  to  accomplish;  and  with 
heartfelt  gratitude  we  own  that  we  never  appealed  in  vain,  but 
have  always  met  with  a  kind  and  generous  reception.  In 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen;  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  whether  male  or  female,  in  boarding  and  day-schools; 
and  in  attempts  to  relieve  the  wants  of  native  Christians,  by 
encouraging  among  them  habits  of  enterprise  and  industry;  as 
well  as  in  various  other  ways,  we  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
your  generous  contributions,  for  all  of  which  we  beg  to  present 
our  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments."* 

To  this  cordial  address  Metcalfe  sent  a  cordial 
reply : 

^^  No  one,"  he  said,  ^^  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  I 
do  of  the  important  labors  and  exemplary  devotion  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  India.  They  seem  destined  by  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  chief  instruments  for  improving  and  en- 
lightening the  inhabitants  of  this  country  through  the  means  of 
education  and  moral  instruction*    I  abstain  from  the  expression 

*  At  the  close  of  the  letter,  the  is  particularly  delightful  to  us  to  know 

reverend  gentlemen  bespoke  Sir  C.  that  in  these  labors  they  will  lire 

Metcalfe's   farorable  notice  of  two  under  the  protection  of  a  governor 

fellow-missionaries,  who  were  about  who  has  already  given  proof  that  all 

to  proceed   to  Allahabad.     ^' Their  sucli  measures  as  are  calculated  to 

object,"  it  was  said,   "  will  be,  by  enlighten  the  mind,  elevate  the  cha- 

preaching  the  Gospel,  instructing  the  racter,  improve  the  heart,  and  save 

young,  and  other  legitimate  means,  to  the  souls  of  men,  will  meet  with  his 

benefit  the  native  population.   And  it  countenance  and  support." 
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of  anj  opiaion  ynik  zegaid  to  idigioiB  inaftractioa,  becauae, 

whilst  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  Chzistiaia  mifldonaiieB  to 
seek  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  whilst  every  Christian 
must  rejoice  at  any  success  that  may  attend  their  endeavors^ 
it  is  nevertheless,  I  conceive,  the  duty  of  a  Government  for 
Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  as  well  as  for  Christians,  to  protect 
ihe  natives  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  own  religion, 
and  to  exerdfie  no  influence  whatever  for  their  conversion, 
leaving  that  work  to  the  unaided  and  c[uiet  reasoning  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Holy  Gospel.  I  am  happy  in  the  belief  that 
the  religious  proceedings  of  the  missionaries  are  conducted 
with  a  discretion  which  must  relieve  their  labors  from  any 
alarming  or  offensive  character,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
their  efficiency/'* 

WMst  all  these  honcKrs  were  crowding  thidkly 
upon  Cliarles  Metcalfe  firom  th«  ndighbourhiood  in 
which  he  had  dwelt  for  so  many  years,  there  eame 
a  voice  of  congratulation  from  a  distance  which 
stirred  his  heart  perhaps  more  than  all.  A  letter 
from  his  old  master,  Lord  Wellesley,t  came  to  him, 
with  a  cordial  assurance  that  *^no  one  was  more 
happy  than  himself  at  the  wise  selection  the  (tOn 
T^nment  had  made  in  placing  him  at  the  liead  of 
the  new  Presidency."  The  sight  of  liiat  weU-knoim 
handwritings  which  had  lost  none  of  its  old  charac- 
teristic boldness,  awalcened  many  moving  recollec- 
tions, and  many  feelings  of  pristine  gratitude.  A 
copy  of  the  answer  whidh  he  returned  I  hare  found 
preserved  among  his  papers : 


*  This  xeply  was  despatched  ihmi  f  ^^  Lord-Lieatenaiit  of  Irdand. 

Camp  on  the  17th  of  December,  after  The  letter  is  dated  <*Dnblm  Castle^ 

Met(»lfe  had  oommenoed  his  journey  1834." 
to  Allahabad. 
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^^  Mr  LoBP, — ^Few  things  in  life  have  given  me  greater 
pleasuie  than  the  receipt  of  your  Lorddiip's  kind  letter  d^vered 
bjr  Lientenant  Campbell.    It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of 
thirtjr^oar  years  since  Ihad  first  the  honor  of  being  presented  to 
you.  You  wexe  then  the  Governor-General  of  India,  and  I  was  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  entering  on  my  career.    I  shall  never  forget  the 
kindness  with  which  you  treated  me  from  first  to  last  during 
your  stay  in  India,  nor  the  honor  and  happiness  which  I  enjoyed 
in  being  for  a  considerable  period  a  member  of  your  £unily. 
So  much  depends  on  the  first  turn  given  to  a  man's  course,  that 
I  may  &irly  attribute  all  that  has  since  happened  to  me  of  good 
to  the  countenance  and  &vor  with  which  you  distinguished  me 
at  that  early  period,  ^y  public  principles  were  learned  in  your 
school — ^the  school  of  honor,  zeal,  and  public  spirit — and  to  my 
adherence  to  those  principles  I  venture  to  ascribe  aU  the  success 
that  has  attended  me.    As  I  was  proceeding  to  join  the  new 
Presidency,  after  being  relieved  from  the  Vice-Presidentship 
at  Fort  William,  by  the  return  of  the  Governor-General  firom 
Madras,  about  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Campbell's  arrival  from 
England,  I  asked  him  to  accompany  me,  his  regiment  being 
also  in  that  quarter.    We  are  now  together  on  our  march.    I 
shall  anxiously  look  out  for  an  opportunity  of  advancing  him. 
It  may  be  more  distant  and  more  difficult  than  I  widi,  owing 
to  the  retention  by  the  Supreme  Government  of  all  patronage 
connected  with  the  army;  but  before  we  part  I  will  ascertain 
his  views,  and  do  my  best  for  him  as  soon  as  I  can.     Believe 
me,  my  Lord,  with  reverence,  gratitude,  and  attachment,  fer- 
vently and  affectionately  your  most  £dthful  servant, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

It  was  with  pleasure  not  less  sincere  than  the 
fedings  -with  whidi  it  was  written,  that  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  received  this  letter.  He  spoke  of  it  long 
afterwards  in  terms  of  the  warmest  satisfaction.    It 
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was  not  one  of  the  many  tributes  to  his  high  qua- 
lities of  which  he  was  least  proud.* 

When  Charles  Metcalfe  quitted  Calcutta,  setting 
his  face  towards  the  seat  of  his  new  goyemment,  he 
carried  with  him  many  pleasant  thoughts — ^thoughts 
of  the  Fast,  thoughts  of  the  Future.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  demonstrations  of  attachment  which 
attended  him  on  his  departure,  or  the  ahnost  oer- 
tamty  that  he  was  about  soon  to  return  to  the  Fre- 
sidency  to  occupy  a  higher  official  position  than  he 
had  ever  held  before,  were  more  solaciog  to  one  in 
whom  the  Affections  were  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and 
Ambition  not  dulled  by  success.  A  few  words  will 
sufficiently  describe  his  assumption  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Agra.t    He  went  to  AUahabad — ^he  pitched 

*  Writing  in  September,  1835,  to  Mr.  Tucker,  "  on  my  march  to  A11&- 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  with  reference  habad.    The  GoTemor^General  is  to 

to  the  collection  of  Wellesley's  de-  embark  on  the  15th  of  March.    If  his 

spatches,  then  in  course  of  publication,  successor  do  not  arriye  before,  I  shall 

Mr.  Edmonstone  said:    ''This  nar-  return  to  Calcutta  by  that  time,  in 

rative,  I  know,  will  interest  you,  for  order  to  take  my  temporary  appoint- 

?rou  haye  shown  that  it  must  by  a  ment.    I  am  almost  sorry  for  it,  as 

etter   of   yours   to   his    Lordship,  its  being  permanent  is  out  of  the 

written  in  the  year  1834,  expressive  question;  not  sorry  that  1  have  the 

of  feelings  with  regard  to  him,  and  honor,  but  that  the  successor,  if  he 

sentiments  regarding  the  character  of  be  to  come  soon,  do  not  come  at  once, 

his  government,  which  are  not  less  for  I  am  becoming  interested  in  my 

honorable  to  you  than  they  are  grati-  Agra  Government,  and  hope  to  do 

fying  to  him.    Tou  may  judge  of  the  some  good.  When  Lord  William  told 

estimation  in  which  he  holds  it,  by  his  you  that  I  did  not  like  my  removal 

having  directed  its  insertion  in  the  to  Agra,  he  must  have  alluded  to  my 

third  volume,  which  is  now  in  prepa-  opinion,  that  a  seat  in  the  Supreme 

ration.    He  does,  indeed,  speak  of  it  Government  was  in  some   respects 

in  the  highest  terms  of  satisfaction."  superior  to  any  subordinate  Govem- 

— [MS.  Correspondence.']  ment.    In  every  other  point  of  view, 

f  One  passage,  however,  from  Met-  I  was  highly  pleased  with  my  ap- 

calfe's  correspondence  at  this  time  pointment  to  Agra,  and  regarded  it 

must  be  given,  for  it  indicates  the  as  a  great  honor.    I  am  now  getting 

earnestness  with  which  he  was  about  deeply  Interested  in  its  duties;  and  & 

to  address  himself  to  the  business  of  I  retain  my  provisional  appointment 

administration    in   the   North- West  of  Governor-General  on  the  coming 

Provinces,  and  of  the  high  sense  which  out  of  liord  W.'s  successor,  I  shall  be 

heentertainedof  the  responsibility  of  quite  happy  and  contented.    I  still, 

his  office:— '<  I  am  now,"  he  wrote  to  however,  think  that  the  Government 
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his  tents  in  the  'Fort — ^he  held  a  levee — ^and  he  re- 
turned to  Calcutta.  He  had  scarcely  reached  the 
seat  of  his  government,  when  advices  of  the  speedy 
departure  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral,  and  the  certainly 
that  no  successor  would  he  immediately  appointed, 
compelled  his  return  to  the  Presidency.  He  arrived 
just  in  time  to  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  Lord  and 
Lady  William  Bentinck ;  and  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1834,  he  hecame,  what  more  than  thirty  years  before 
he  declared  that  he  would  become — ^Governor-Gene- 
ral of  Lidia. 

He  succeeded  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Government 
of  India  in  virtue  of  his  provisional  appointment  to 
succeed  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  But  whether  he  would  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  charge  of  the  Government,  or  be  dis- 
placed to  make  room  for  some  new  man  sent  out  for 
the  convenience  of  the  British  Ministry,  were  ques- 
tions which  yet  remained  to  be  solved.  Every  fresh 
arrival  from  England  brought  some  new  intelligence, 
or  some  strange  report.  The  conmion  question  in 
men's  mouths  was,  "  Who  is  to  be  Governor-Gene- 
ral ?"  Lord  Melbourne  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration.  Mr.  Grant  was  at  the  Board  of 
Control.  Eirst  it  was  reported  that  the  latter 
statesman  was  himself  coming  out   to  Calcutta; 

ought  to  be  made  more  of,  or  abolished,  in  order  to  perform,  to  the  best  of  my 

The  expense  is  not  necessary  for  the  ability,  the  high  duties  entrusted  to 

duties  assigned  to  the  office.    .     .     .  me.    I  seek  no  reward  beyond  the 

Be  assured  that  I  am  sensible  of  my  approbation  of  my  own  conscience; 

responsibility,   and    that   the   most  but,  without  seeking,  I  hare  been 

anxious  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  render  generously    and    magnificently    re- 

the  country  under  me  prosperous  and  warded  by  those  above  me — ^rewarded 

liappy.     I  do  not  stay  in  India  to  beyond  my  deserts." — ICampt  Feb- 

midce  or  add  to  a  fortune,  but  solely  ruary  2, 1835.] 
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then  Lord  Palmenton  was  Baaoed;  and  thea  it 
geemed  almost  certain  that  the  choice  would  £q11 
upon  Lord  Munater.  Again  the  gossip  both  of 
public  prints  and  priyate  letters  took  another  torn, 
and  Lord  Auddand  became  the  favorite  candidate. 
And  ererj  now  and  then  it  was  confidentl j  stated 
that  Metcalfe  himself  would  be  the  man.  Nerei^ 
before  or  since,  has  the  Ladian  community  been  held 
so  Icmg  in  suspense. 

Mr.  Tudcer  was  then  Chairman  of  the  East  Lidia 
Company.  With  Metcalfe  he  maintained  a  dose 
and  famtlmy  correspondaice.  But  those  were  days 
when  regular  communication  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  unknown,  and  even  the  joint  powers  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company  and  the  Goyemor-Gene- 
ral  could  not  render  the  transit  of  their  letters 
otherwise  than  tardy  and  uncertain.  All,  however, 
that  could  be  done  to  keep  Metcalfe  informed  upon 
points  of  such  deep  interest  and  importance  to  him, 
was  done  by  the  friendly  Chairman.  On  the  28th 
of  August  the  latter  wrote :  ^^  We  have  received  Lord 

WiUiam  Bentinck's  resignation It  is 

my  intention  to  place  in  nomination  either  Mr. 
Elphinstone  or  yourself — ^whoever  of  the  two  may 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  Court  and  the  Ministry.'' 
On  the  4th  of  September  he  wrote  again,  saying :  **  I 
intend  on  Wednesday  next  to  propose  to  the  Court 
that  you  should  be  continued  in  the  charge  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
Grant  to  notify  this  intention.  With  the  Court  I 
should  have  no  diJBlculty,  for  I  already  know  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority ;  but  I  cannot  say  what 
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may  be  the  Yiews  of  the  King^s  Mimstezs*  .  •  » 
jf  am  determined  on  my  eouise;  and  I  T¥ill  resign 
the  Chair  rslher  than  propoae  a  party  whom  I  can- 
not recommend  on  fair  public  groonds." 

These  letters  reached  Metcalfe  in  IFefaraary,  as  he 
was  JGomeyiDg  towards  Allaliabad.  *'My  dear 
fidendy"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker — ^^  my  firiend,  in- 
deed I  The  result  of  what  was  going  on  cannot  be 
my  nomination  to  the  Gov^emosr-Oeneralship ;  but  I 
regard  it  as  a  high,  honor  that  you  should  have 
thooght  of  me  for  that  post ;  and  my  fedings  are 
the  same  as  if  your  wish  had  been  succrasfiil.  El- 
phinstone  is  the  ntan,  in  whom  all  roiees  would  hare 
been  most  concorrent.  His  adnrndstration  would 
hare  been  splendid  and  most  popular."  In  another 
letter,  written  on  his  return  to  the  Presidency,  he 
repeated  the  expression  of  his  gratitude.  "  I  can 
neyer  sufficiently  thank  you,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Tucker ;  "  and  am  truly  sorry  to  find  that  whilst 
you  were  generously  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which 
I  was  so  much  intoested,  you  were  embarrassed  by 
want  of  intelligence  as  to  my  views.  I  am  fuUy 
prepared  for  the  result ;  and  as  I  never  expected  to 
be  Governor-General,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  in 
not  being  sa  My  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
fought  such  a  battle  for  me,  and  chiefly  to  yourself, 
ought  to  be  unbounded;  and  will,  I  trust,  be  as 
lasthig  as  life."* 

By  this  tune  Metcalfe  had  received  information  of 
what  the  Court  had  actually  done  in  his  behalfr   Mr. 

*  MS.  Correspondence—Zfarck  5, 1835;— On  the  river,  below  Monghyr. 
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Tucker  had  written  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  pro« 
posing  to  put  him  in  nomination  as  successor  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck.*  But  the  honor  had  been 
declined  on  the  plea  of  failing  health ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  September  a  series  of  Bicsolutions  had  be^i 
proposed  to  the  Court,  and  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  declaratory  of  their  opinion 
that,  "  adverting  to  the  public  character  and  services 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,"  it  was  inexpedient  to  make 
**  any  other  arrangement  for  supplying  the  office  of 
Governor-General."!  But  the  Crown  Ministers 
were  not  inclined  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  They  raked  up  an  old  dictum  of  Mr. 
Canning,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  more  expedient  to 
appoint  an  English  statesman,  than  one  trained  in 
either  of  the  Indian  services,  to  the  office  of  Gover- 


*  Mr.  Tucker  had  proposed  to  the  '*  That,  referring  to  the  appoint- 

Court  the.  names  of  Elphinstone  and  ment  which  has  heen  conferred  by  the 

Metcalfe  conjointly;  and  the   Court  Court,  with  the  approbation  of  his 

had,  in  the  first  instance,  selected  the  Majesty,  on  Sir  Charles  T.  Metcalfe, 

former,  thinking,  as  with  character-  provisionally,  to  act   as    Govemor- 

istic  modesty  he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  General  of  India,  upon  the  death, 

**  probably  from  my  being  on  the  spot  resignation,  or  coming  away  of  Lord 

and  unemployed  that  I  would  be  most  WilUam   Bentinck ;    and   adyerting 

likely  to  escape  objection."  also  to  the  public  character  and  ser- 

t  The  following  are  the  resolutions,  rices  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whose 

which  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  knowledge,    experience,  and  talents 

fifteen  to  two:  eminently  qualify  him  to  prosecute 

"That  this  Court  deeply  lament  successfully   the   yarious   important 

that  the  state  of  Lord  William  Ben-  measures    consequent   on   the   new 

tinck's  health  should  be  such  as  to  Charter- Act,  this  Court  are  of  opinion 

deprive  the  Company  of  his  most  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  at  pre- 

yaluable   services;   and    this   Court  sent  to  make  any  other  arrangement 

deem  it  proper  to  record,  on  the  oc-  for  supplying  the  o£5ce  of  Governor- 

casion  of  his  Lordship's  resignation  General.    And  it  is  resolved  aocord- 

of  the   ofBce  of  Governor- General,  ingly,  that  the  Chairs  be  authorised 

their  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  and  instructed  to  communicate  this 

ability,  energy,   zeal,   and   integrity  opinion  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 

with  which  his  Lordship   has  dis-  through  the  President  of  the  Board 

charged  the  arduous  duties  of  his  ex*  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affurs  of 

alted  station.  India." 
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nor-General  ;*  and  it  was  decreed,  therefore,  that 
Metcalfe  had  too  much  knowledge  and  experience — 
in  a  word,  was  too  well  qualified  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  such  an  office  to  be  suffered  to  un- 
dertake them. 

Against  this  peremptory  setting  aside  of  the 
claims  of  the  entire  body  of  their  servants,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Clarke,  had  vigorously  remonstrated,  f  But 
their  remonstrances  had  been  without  effect.  The 
Whig  Ministry  were  still  bent  on  appointing  one  of 
their  own  party  to  the  magnificent  office  of  Viceroy 
of  the  East ;  and  the  Company  appeared  to  be  equally 
determined  to  reject  all  the  Whig  nominees.  In  the 
mean  while  nothing  was  done.  New  rumors  came 
floating  out  to  India ;  new  names  were  added  to  the 
already  inflated  list  of  candidates  for  the  occupancy 
of  Government  House.  X   Whilst  speculation  was  still 


*  The  words  of  Mr.  Grant's  letter  the  various  important  measures  con* 

of  October  1, 1834,  are  worth  quoting:  sequent  on  the  new  Charter- Act,  his 

'*  With  respect  to  the  appointment  Majesty's  Ministers  see  much  to  en- 
to  that  office  of  any  servant  of  the  join  the  continuance  of  the  general 
Company,  however  eminent  his  know-  practice,  but  nothing  to  recommend  a 
ledge,  talents,  and  experience  may  deviation  from  it." 
confessedly  be,  his  Migesty's  Ministers  f  Letter  of  Chairman  and  Deputy- 
agree  in  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Can-  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
ning,  expressed  in  a  letter  from  him  October  8,  1834. 
to  the  Court  on  the  25th  of  December,  X  ^^  one  time  Lord  Durham,  at 
1820,  that  the  case  can  hardly  be  con-  another  Lord  Mulgrave;  and  then  an 
ceived  in  which  it  would  be  expedient  influential  member  of  the  Court  of 
that  the  highest  office  of  the  Govern-  Directors  wrote  out  to  Sir  Charles 
ment  in  India  should  be  filled  other-  Metcalfe,  that  "  the  prevailing  rumor 
wise  than  from  England,  and  that  that  is  that  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton,  the 
one  main  link  at  least  between  the  Speaker,  will  be  the  individual  whom 
systems  of  the  Indian  and  British  Government  will  desire  to  see  ap- 
uovemments  ought,  for  the  advantage  pointed;"  whilst  another  wrote  out 
of  both,  to  be  invariably  maintained,  that  Lord  Minto  would  command  the 

<<  On  this  principle  it  has  usually  greatest  number  of  sufihiges. 
been  thought  proper  to  act;  and  in 
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at  its  height  regarding  the  issue  of  the  oontest  that 
was  going  on  at  home  hetween  the  Court  and  ihe 
Board,  Calcutta  was  exdted  hy  the  intelligence  that 
the  Whig  Ministers  had  resigned,  and  that  a  new 
GK)yemment  had  heen  formed,  with  Sir  Eohert  Fed 
at  its  head.  And  soon  afterwards  the  Sugh  Lind^ 
say  steamer  brought  to  Bombay,  and  thence  de- 
spatched to  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Goyemment, 
the  important  tidings  of  the  appointmoit  of  Lord 
Heytesbury  to  the  GoT«nor-Generalship  of  India.* 
The  intelligence  was  not  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm in  Calcutta.  Some  hope  had  been  enter- 
tained that,  although  the  Whigs  had  declared  their 
determination  not  to  appoint  any  Company's  servant 
to  the  chief  seat  in  the  Government,  the  same  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  would  not  actuate  thdr  successors. 
And,  indeed,  the  professions  of  the  Tories  differed 
from  those  of  their  opponents,  inasmuch  as  that  they 
made  a  show  of  repudiating  all  exclusiveness  by  of- 
fering the  Governor-Generalship  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
who  had  declined  it  a  few  months  before.  Why  the 
appointment  was  not  then  offered  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  it  is  hard  to  say.  It  was  suggested  to  him, 
that  perhaps  the  Tories  regarded  him  as  *'  too  much 
of  a  Bestructive."  At  all  events,  not  only  did  Lord 
Ellenborough,  who  presided  at  the  India  Board,  not 
countenance  his  permanent  appointment,  but  for 
some  time  he  pretended  to  doubt  the  expediency  of 
nominatinghim  provisionally  to  the  office  in  the  event 

*  Alexander  Barnes,  who  had  come  Sir  Ch«rieB  Metcalfe,  in  a  letter 
ont  hy  the  overland  route  in  charge  written  ''On  hoard  the  Hug^ Lmdtojfy 
of  despatches,  sent  the  information  to    April  30, 1835." 
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of  Lord  Heytesbury's  death  or  resignatioiL.  l^ie 
continued  residence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in  India 
depended  upon  his  nomination;  but  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  at  one  time  proposed  to  send  out  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  the  newly -appointed  Commander-in-Chief, 
with  a  c(»nmission  as  Proyisional  Gk>yemor-G^eral 
of  India. 

Sir  Henry  Eane  was  a  fine  old  soldier  and  a 
staunch  Tory;  but  this  preposterous  idea  was 
speedily  abandoned.  In  strong  terms,  Mr.  Tuck« 
urged  the  clafans  and  merits  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 
Lord  Ellenborough  took  counsel  with  his  colleagues 
— ^the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  March^  1835,  the  Chairman  wrote  to 
Metcalfe,  saying,  '^  I  hare  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  that  you  were  unanimously  appointed  on  Priday 
last  to  take  charge  of  the  office  oi  Governor-General 
in  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation,  &c.,  of  Lord 
Heytesbury ;  and  this  additional  mark  of  confidence 
cannot  fail,  I  trust,  to  gratify  you.''*  To  Metcalfe, 
indeed,  well  knowing  as  he  did  what  were  the 
chances  of  an  Indian  statesman  without  political 
influence,  who  had  not  been  in  England  since  he 
was  a  schoolboy,  against  those  of  any  Whig  or  Tory 
nob&raian,  who  had  either  to  be  provided  fear,  or  got 
rid  of  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  the  refusal  of  the 

*  This  lettw  most  Yultq  been  sent  mstoriant.     It  U  hard  to  way  hov 

by  the  oYerliuid  route,  among  Barnes'  much  their  labors  will  be  diminished, 

despatches;  for  the  receipt  of  it  was  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 

acknowledged  on  the  24th  of  Mi^.  thehr  accuracy  increased,  by  the  fa- 

IcaBDothelpexpresdngmvcouTiction  dUty  afforded  them  of  calculating 

that,of  all  men  in  the  world,  none  win  with  certainty  the  period  at  which 

hare  snon  reaaon  to  be  gfatefU  to  the  letten,  beaiing  any  partieolar  datc^ 

great  Agenqr  of  Steam  than  ftiture  must  hare  readied  any  part  of  India. 
ganwattaaaof  Indian  Biographers  and 
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Crown  Ministesrs  to  appoint  him  pennan^itly  to  the 
office  of  Grovemor-Gteneral  of  India  was  a  source  of 
much  less  disappointment  than  it  was  to  his  Mends 
and  to  the  community  at  large.  He  had  aspired 
only  to  the  provisional  appointment,  and  with  this 
he  was  now  satisfied.  To  his  old  Mend  Mr.  Tucker 
he  wrote  in  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  honor 
that  had  been  done  to  him ;  and  never,  even  in  his 
most  confidential  moments  to  the  most  cherished  of 
his  friends,  expressed  a  feeling  of  disappointment : 

"  The  additional  mark  of  confidence  afforded  by  the  Court 
in  my  nomination  to  the  provisional  charge  of  the  office  of 
Governor-General,  is,  as  you  suppose,  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  me.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  if  the  Agra  Go- 
vernment be  not  by  that  time  abolished,  I  shall  return  to  my 
post  in  the  Agra  Presidency.  The  duty  of  the  Governor  there 
is  highly  interesting.    Nevertheless,  the  Government  ought,  I 

think,  to  be  abolished,  as  unnecessarily  expensive 

I  can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  generous  exertions 
in  my  favor.  As  I  never  expected  them  to  succeed,  I  am  not 
disappointed  by  the  result  which  Lord  Heytesbury's  appoint- 
ment indicates.  We  hear  that  the  Ministry  offered  the  office 
to  Elphinstone,  It  is  honorable  to  them  if  they  did  so.  I 
hope  that  you  will  approve  our  intended  Press  law.  Be 
assured  that  it  is  the  best  that  could  be  passed,  and  quite  as 
safe  as  any  other.  The  people  are  afraid  that  Lord  Heytes- 
bury, being  a  Tory,  will  stop  it;  for  as  time  was  given  for 
ample  discussion  and  deliberation,  he  may  be  here  before  it 
becomes  law.  It  was  proposed  before  the  appointment  of  any 
new  Governor-General  was  known." — [ifefoy  24,  1835,] 


"  •  .  .  .  The  letters  now  acknowledged  furnish  firesh 
proof,  already  superabundant,  of  your  constant  fiiendly  care  of 
me.    I  am  not  surprised  at  the  result.    That  in  which  Whigs 
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and  Tories  agree  must  be  right.  And  the  only  thing  in  which 
they  have  agreed  has  been  in  rejecting  me  as  Governor- 
General.  It  was  quite  natural;  and  the  only  thing  that  sur- 
prised me  waSy  that  I  should  have  been  thought  of.  I  am 
proud  of  that,  and  by  no  means  disappointed  by  the  failure. 

"  This  will  find  you  enjoying  repose  for  a  season,  after  your 
highly  distinguished  reign  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  of  which  the  character  has  never  been  more  raised 
and  upheld  than  by  you — whether  with  regard  to  its  inde- 
pendent and  spirited  bearing  at  home,  or  to  its  just  dealings  in 
the  administration  of  India.  I  conclude  that  the  Court  will 
avail  itself  of  your  return  to  your  post  next  April  to  place  you 
again  in  the  Chair  to  which  you  have  done  so  much  honor. 
Tour  conduct  towards  me  has  been  most  generous,  and  I  can 
never  sufficiently  thank  you.  We  are  getting  on  in  India 
quietly."— [Jwie  7,  1885.] 

And  so,  all  through  the  hot  weather  and  rainy 
season  of  1835,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  remained  at 
Calcutta  as  Froyisional  Governor-General,  expecting 
the  arriyal  of  Lord  Hqrtesbury.  With  that  noble- 
man, although  he  differed  from  him  greatly  in  his 
views  of  European  politics,  he  was  prepared  to  co- 
operate heartily  and  energetically ;  and  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  the  Governor-General  elect  wrote 
to  him,  saying  how  much  he  should  depend  upon 
the  assistance  of  so  experienced  an  Indian  statesman 
as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  strengthened  the  kindly 
feelings  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  greet  his 
successor. 

Throughout  all  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Cal- 
cutta, whether  as  Member  of  Council,  Yice-Fresi- 
dent,  or  Governor-General,  his  liberality  was  ex- 
treme; his   charity  b^ond  expression  beautiful. 

VOL.  n.  K 
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Yew  could  measuie  theor  extent.  There  wbb  »  eon- 
tiimal  qtdet,  unobtmsiye  stream  of  beneTolenceeTer 
flowmg  on.  It  seemed  as  though  he  held  the  high  emo> 
luments  of  his  oS&cq  only  in  trust  for  others.  When 
he  was  Goremor-Greneral^  receiving  the  magnifioeoat 
aUowanoes  of  that  high  office,  a  miich«estee9Bcied 
mjomber  of  his  Staff  endea^ooed  to  persuade  him  to 
take  ihe  opportunity,  as  he  then  oontempiated/  re* 
tirement  firom  public  life,  of  adding  something  to 
his  fortune.  '^My  dear  feUow,  Stokes/'  was  his 
reptyy  "  I  do  not  consider  the.  money  I  receive  as 
Gk>yemor-General  as  my  own.  It  is  intended  to  be 
expended  in  supporting  the  positioin*  But  I  am 
saving,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of  mysell" 

One  or  two  examples  of  his  generosity,  which 
necessarily  found  their  way  befioie  the  public,  may 
be  given  in  this  place.  An  applioation  was  mads  to 
him  in  behalf  of  an  educational  institution  in  GaU 
cutta,  known  as  the  *'  Puental  Aeademic  lastitu** 
tion,"  which,  owing  to  its  benevolent  exBrtions,  had 
involved  itself  in  debt.  Metcalfe  at  once  inquired 
into  the  dbccumstances  of  the  ease;  ascertamed tiie 
sum  .required  (6002.)  to.  rescue  the  instituticnL  ftom 
the  obligations  which  depressed  it;  and  seat  a 
cheque  for  the  entire  amount. 

On  another  oeeasion^  a  gentleman,  ^o  had  pro- 
jected the  scheme  o£  a  Sicticing  Pund,  whicA  it 
was  believed  would  be  very  advantageous-  to  the 
military  service,  waited  on  Sir  Charies  Metcalfe, 
when  officiating  as  Govemor-GenaraL  of  India»  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  Government  to  enable  him 
to'jfiroceed  to  England  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
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ammigemeiits  for  the  advanoemeiit  of  the  proposed 
mearare.  To  this  application,  Metcalfe,  having  in*- 
qniied  what  was  the  amount  requisite  for  tiie  ex- 
penses of  his  voyages  (600i!.),  replied  that  he  had 
no  power  to  send  the  applicant  to  England  at  the 
public  es^^ense;  but'  he  begged  Mr;  Cumin's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sum  named  from  his  private. puree.* 

When  he  was  Vice-President  in  Council,  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  an  organ,  which  had  been 
purchased  on  the  faith  of  a  subscription  from  tibe 
congr^ation  for  one  of  the  churches  in  Calcutta, 
had  not  been  paid  for,  and  that  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  its  being  seized  under  legal  authority^,  it 
was  hoped  thai  Gt>vemment  would  consent  to  make 
a  pecrnniary  advance  to  rescue  it  from  the  sheriff's 
officers.  To  this  application  he  replied,,  as  in  the 
preeeding  instance,  that  he  could  not  apply  the 
public  money  to  such,  purposes ;  hut  he  afterwaids 
sent  a  draft  on  his  private  agents  for  the  whole  of 
the  required  amount. 

His  charities:  and  beneficences  tO)  suffers  of  all 
classes  were  past  counting.  He  had  always  been  a 
large  contributor  to  those  subscriptions,  which,  be- 
fore the  Pension  Pimds  of  the  Indian  services  were 
in  full  operation,  had  so  frequently  been  instituted 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
officers.  On  one  occasion,  before  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  a  subscription  having  been 
opened  in  behalf  of  the  family  of  a  staff-officer,  with 
whom  Metcalfe,  in  earlier  days,  had  been  in  habits 

*  The  cotemporary  annaliBts  tay»  '*  with  an  additional  sum  for  bis  expenses 
in  England.** 

b2 
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of  intimacy,  lie  requested  that  his  name  might  be 
entered  in  the  list  for  a  contribution  of  10,000  rupees. 
But  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  sub- 
scription-list, an  old  and  very  dear  Mend,  unwilling 
to  take  advantage  of  this  excessive  liberality,  de- 
clined accepting  a  donation  of  more  than  half  the 
amount. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  continued  generosity,  and 
the  bountiful  hospitality  which  he  at  all  times  ex- 
ercised, his  fortune  continued  to  increase.  He  owed 
this  principally  to  a  habit,  formed,  as  has  been  seen, 
in  early  life  of  keeping  a  very  exact  account  of  his 
receipts  and  expenditure.  He  would  frequently 
counsel  young  men  against  suffering  any  laxity  to 
creep  into  the  management  of  their  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  declare  that  what  begins  in  carelessness 
may  sometimes  end  in  dishonesty.  He  not  only 
kept  the  most  minute  accounts,  but  continued  to 
preserve  them ;  and  I  believe  that  at  any  time  he 
could  have  ascertained  the  precise  amount  to  a 
rupee  of  the  sum  expended  by  him  in  any  given 
month  since  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to 
Madras.* 


*  It  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  fortune,   which    was   rery  cxrMUy 

Sir  Charles   Metcalfe  not   only-  re-  husbanded.    I  believe  that  his  afbirs 

ceiyed  very  Urge  allowances  during  were  managed,  with  great  judgment, 

a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  by  a  confidential  friend, 
bat  inherited  a  considerable  private 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

[1835.] 
LIBEEATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  PBESS. 

FrevioQB  History  of  the  Press — The  Censorship — Opinions  of  Lord  Hastings, 
Mr.  Adam,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck — Unsatis&ctory  State  of  the  Law 
— Metcalfe's  Opinions—Correspondence  with  Lord  Clare — Council  Minute 
— Ad  for  the  Removal  of  Restrictions— Address  to  Sir  Charles  Metealfe — 
His  Answer — ^Foundation  of  the  Metcalfe  Hall. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  that,  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  India,  the  ^  tendency  of  which 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  had  previously 
been  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  Press. 
The  periodical  Press  of  India  was  then  more  than 
half  a  century  old.  It  sprung  up  in  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings,  and  with  it  the  utmost  latitude 
of  expression  that  could  be  tolerated  by  a  society 
very  tolerant  of  immorality  and  indecorum.  Its 
restrictions  were  those  only  imposed  by  the  bodily 
fears  of  the  editor  and  contributors,  the  objects  of 
whose  malignant  commentaries  were  rather  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  European  community  of  Calcutta 
than  the  magnates  of  the  local  Government.  The 
first  Indian  newspaper,  known  as  Sicky^s  Qazette^ 

*  First  published  in  1781. 
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te^ned  with  scurrility  of  the  worst  kind.  Lawless 
itself,  it  was  naturally  exposed  to  counter-action  of 
such  laws  as  individual  men  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  was  administered 
with  so  much  vigor  that  Mr.  Hicky  had  not  only  to 
complaia  of  ordinary  assaults  upon  his  person,  hut 
of  serious  attempts,  in  return  for  his  assassination 
of  character,  to  assassinate  him  in  the  flesh.  Such 
licentiousness  as  this  had  a  natural  tendency  in  due 
time  to  remedy  itself.  A  journal,  the  common  ali- 
ment of  which  is  offal  and  garbage  of  the  filthiest 
kind,  must  be  destroyed  by  the  innate  force  of  its 
corruption.  There  was  little  real  vitality  in  Hichy^a 
Gazette  ;  but  it  was  the  progenitor  of  healthier  off- 
spring which  lived  longer  and  fared  better  ;  and 
the  Indian  periodical  Press  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished. 

With  the  improved  moral  tone  of  sociely  daring 
the  administration  of  Lord  ComwalUs  and  Sir 
John  Shore,  the  respectability  of  the  Lidian  Press 
nMesaarily  made  steady  progress.  Tkkib  papers 
began  to  concern  themselves  more  about  public 
aflBedrs,  and  less  about  the  private  scandal  of  the 
settlement.  They  were. for  ihe  most  part  harmless 
publications,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  brilliant 
writing,  or  for  any  writing  at  all  beyond  what  was 
taken  from  the  European  papers,  and  a  few  itemB 
of  local  news.  They  had  little  or  nothing  to  say 
against  Lord  ComwaUis  and  his  Government. 
When  they  spoke  of  him  at  all,  they  commonly  spoke 
of  him  with  respect.  No  public  inconvenienoe 
arose  from  the  division  of  such  information  as  they 
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and  it  would  ajypear  that,  therefore,  thejr 
woe  left  :vBiy  laadh  to  tiMmselyes.  Bat  when  Lord 
WeUesleiy^  acrived  in  India  we  were  engaged  in  a 
gswt  contest  with  the  Erenoh,  who  weore  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  a  dominant  infiuenoe  in  India,  and 
intrigning  with  the  prmoipaL  natire  dynasties  for 
the  destmdion  of  the  British  power  in  the  East.  It 
was  a  great  crisis,  which  permitted  the  intervention 
of  no  scruples  and  compunctions,  and  seemed  to 
justify  measures  which  in  ordinary  conjimctures 
would  be  without  justification  or  apology.  At  such 
a  time  the  uuwary  publieatLon  of  items  of  intel- 
ligence might  be  fraught  with  pernicious  results. 
Lord  Wellesley  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
subject  the  Press  to  a  rigorous  supervision.  A 
4»n8ocship  was  established.  Striugeut  regulations 
were  established  for  the  guidance  of  editors  and 
proprietors,  the  violation  of  which  brought  down 
upon  the  offender  the  penalty  of  deportation.  The 
lieense  under  which  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in 
a  British  settlement  was  cancelled ;  and  he  was  sent 
out  of  the  country,  to  explode  at  home  in  violent 
speeches  and  pamphlets  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  and  the  irresponsible  tyranny  of  English 
satraps  in  the  despotic  East. 

Ihuring  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto  this 
dread  of  the  free  diffusion  of  knowledge  became  a 
chronic  disease,  which  was  continually  afflicting  the 
members  of  Government  with  all  sorts  of  hypochon- 
driacal day-fears  and  night-mares,  in  which  visions 
of  the  Printing  Press  and  tlie  Bible  were  ever  maldng 
their  flesh  to  creep,  and  their  hair  to  stand  erect  with 
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horror.  It  was  our  policy  in  those  days  to  keep  the 
natiyes  of  India  in  the  prof oundest  possible  state  of 
barbarism  and  darkness,  and  every  attempt  to  dif- 
fuse the  light  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  either 
of  our  own  or  the  independent  states,  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  and  resented.*  Whilst  the  Press 
was  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  an  infernal  ma- 
chine, of  course  the  censorship  was  continued.  The 
duty  of  emasculating  the  editor's  sheets  was  entrusted 
to  one  of  the  Goyemment  Secretaries ;  and  th^re 
are  men  stiU  amongst  us  who  remember  the  business 
of  expurgation  which  was  part  of  their  official  duties. 
Under  this  system  the  Press  remained  in  a  miserable 
state  of  restraint  throughout  the  administration  of 
Lord  Minto  and  the  earlier  years  of  Lord  Hastings' 
Goyemment.  But  the  latter  nobleman  came  out 
to  India  with  more  liberal  views,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate publicly  to  declare  his  opinion  that  it  was  ad- 
vantageous to  Goyemment  that  its  acts  should  be 
subjected  to  public  discussion,  and  that  the  purer 
the  motives  of  a  Governor  were,  the  more  willing  he 
would  be  to  submit  them  to  such  scrutiny.    The 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  this  may  that  the  GoTemment  need  be  under 

be  gathered  from  the  xeoords  of  the  no  apprehensions,  for  that  the  Nisam 

Hyderabad  Besidency.  Captain  Syd-  had  taken  so  little  interest  in  the 

enham,  who  then  represented  our  in-  Press,  that  he  had  not  eren  made  a 

terests  at  that  Court,  vishing  to  gra-  present  to  the  compositors  who  had 

tify  a  desire  expressed  by  the  Nizam  come  round  from  Madras  to  exhibit 

to  see  some  of  the  appliances  of  Euro-  the  application  to  practical  purposes 

pean  science,  procured  for  him  three  of  the  implements  of  their  craft    But 

apecimens,  in  the  shape  of  an  air-  he  added,  that  if  the  GoTcmment  still 

pump,  a  printing  press,  and  the  model  felt  any  uneasiness  about  the  presence 

of  a  man-of-war.    Having  mentioned  of  this  dangerous  instrument  of  dyi- 

this  in  his   demi-oflScial  correspon-  lisation  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam,  he 

dence  with  the  chief  secretary,  he  could  easily  obtun  admiasion  to  the 

was  censured  for  having  placed  in  the  Tosha-Khana  ^or  Treasure-house), 

hands  of  a  native  Prince  so  dangerous  and  there  so  cnpple  the  press  as  to 

an  instrument  as  a  printing  press,  ensure  its  never  being  in  a  fit  state 

Upon  this  the  Resident  wrote  back  to  do  duty  again! 
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resiarictions  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  were  now  gradually  relaxed. 
In  1818^  the  Calcutta  Journal  was  established,  and 
conducted  with  a  freedom  and  a  spirit  which  startled 
the  old  Tories  of  Calcutta.  But  Lord  Hastings  could 
not  be  induced,  by  the  exhortations  of  Mr.  Adam  or 
other  Government  functionaries  of  the  old  school,  to 
curb  what  they  called  the  licentiousness  of  the  first 
public  journal  in  Calcutta  that  was  at  all  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  acts  of  Oovemment  were  now  for  the 
first  time  canyassed  with  equal  boldness  and  talent ; 
and  its  officers  censured  or  ridiculed  in  the  columns 
either  of  bitter  editors  or  still  more  bitter  corre- 
spondents. Now  was  it  that  the  vehemence  of 
"  Brutus  "  and  the  virulence  of  "  Cleophas  "  made 
many  a  galled  jade  wince  in  the  high  places  about 
Chowringhee.  Perhaps  the  assailer  and  the  assailed 
sate  side  by  side  at  the  breakfast-table  on  which  the 
uncastigated  sheets  were  lying ;  for  *'  Brutus  "  was 
not,  improbably,  a  rising  member  of  the  Civil  ser- 
vice, and  ^*  Cleophas  "  a  liberal-minded  major  on  the 
general  Staff.  Lord  Hastings  watched  the  progress 
of  this  freedom  of  expression ;  perhaps  learnt  some 
useful  lessons  from  it ;  and  contented  himself  with 
quietly  exhorting  an  editor  to  restrain  his  intempe- 
rance, and  keep  himself  within  convenient  bounds. 

But  he  went.  There  was  an  interregnum.  And 
then  John  Adam  arose,  and  smote  heavily  at  the 
Indian  Press.  He  was  a  conscientious,  and,  in 
many  respects,  a  high-minded  man;  but  he  had 
been  all  his  life  harnessed  in  a  go-cart  of  official 
routine,  and  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  pre- 
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jiudices  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth.  He  was 
one  of  the  old  oligacchy  of  Oalmitta^^-agi  Jionesl, 
uncorrapted^  good-hearted,  and  very  able  .man, 
with  a  mind  warped  by  the  chronic  oondiiiiQn  x>f 
bnreancracry',  to  which  he  had  been  so  many  yeaors 
condemned.  He  had  long  been  laborixig  u&Aer  a 
profound  conyiction,  that  the  intereats  of  the  Stafte 
demanded  an  immediate  suppression  of  the  '^  Ueeu- 
tiousnesB  "  of  the  Indian  Piress ;  and  when,  as  Senior 
Member  of  Oouncil,  he  succeeded,  in  1828,  to 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  Lord 
Hastings,  and  became  iemporaxify  GoFcraor-Oeneral 
of  India,  he  determined  to  purt  forth  the  .hand  of 
authority,  and  strike  down  the  growing  evil  which 
he  had  so  long  vamly  deplored.  An  occasion  was 
soon  found — ^it  mattered  not  how  trifling.  The  blow 
was  struck ;  Mr.  Buckingham  was  deported,  mined, 
and  became  for  years  a  continual  running  ^sore  in 
the  flesh  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Britiidi 
Parliament.  But  this  arbitrary  stretch  of  autiio- 
rity  did  not  silence  the  Indian  Press.  It  had  been 
discovered,  that  although  the  Govemor-General 
might,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  send  a  British  subject 
to  Englsmd,  he  could  not  banish  a  native  of  India. 
Straightway  a  De  Souza  or  Derozio,  or  a  gentleman 
bearing  some  other  name  signifying  that  he  was  an 
East  Indian,  became  enthroned  as  the  nominal 
editcHT  of  an  offending  paper.  The  danger  of  de- 
portation was  nothing  to  him.  John  Adam  could 
not  send  him  out  of  the  countiy;  but  he  could 
.'make  stringent  laws  for  the  governance  of  the  Press, 
and  on  the  14th  of  Mardi  and  6th  of  April,  1823, 
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regailatums  passed,  which  took  all  the  pith  and  man- 
hood out  of  the  joumak  of  the  day,  and  the  au* 
thorify  of  the  Supreme  Court  tv«s  oalled  in  to  girre 
them  full  eSbct. 

Jjoxi  Amherst  does  not  seem  to  hare  had  ^mudi 
qrmpathy  with  the  arbitrary  measures  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  hut  for  a  little  time,  especially  as  Adam's 
opinions  were  shared  by  the  principal  Mini«tiw^'f\l 
functionaries  at  the  Presidency,  he  naturally  fell 
into  his  ways ;  and,  accordingly,  the  strong  tyranny 
which  he  found  established,  was  suffered  to  haye 
tenqporary  sway.  But  when  he  began  to  think  more 
for  himself,  the  natural  mildness  of  his  disposition 
reTolted  against  the  oppressiyeness  of  the  old  Toryism 
of  Calcutta,  and  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  the  free  utterance  of  opinion  were 
gradually  relaxed.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
his  administration,  persecution  ceased  from  off  the 
fftee  of  the  land,  and  the  journals  of  the  Presidency 
possessed  themselyes  in  quietness  and  peace. 

Then  Lord  William  Bentinok  came,  a  Liberal  to 
the  y^7  core ;  and  the  Press,  although  the  old  re^ 
jslrictiye  regulations  continued  in  force,  became 
practically  free.  He  was  wont  to  say,  snapping  his 
fingers  as  he  spoke,  that  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
the  yituperations  of  the  Press.  He  esteemed  it, 
howeyer,  sa  a  friend,  and  appreciated  it  as  an 
auxiliary  to  good  goyemment.  He  did  not  scruple, 
indeed,  to  say,  after  he  had  been  some  years  in 
L[idia,  that  he  had  learnt  more  from  it  than  from  all 
.the  other  sources  of  information  which  had  been 
.open  to  him  since  he  had  assumed  the  Ooyem- 
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ment  of  the  country.  And  yet  no  man  had  been 
so  much  censured  in  the  columns  of  the  news- 
papers^ because  no  man  had  been  the  agent  of 
measures  more  iniuriously  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  writiBg  cLee-L  d^^aM  nuUt^y 
services  of  the  Company,  by  the  more  unreflecting 
members  of  which  he  was  cordially  hated  and 
continually  reviled. 

On  one  occasion  only  did  Lord  William  Bentinck 
contemplate  a  departure  from  the  system  of  non- 
interference to  which  he  had  always  rigidly  adhered. 
The  obnoxious  Half-Batta  order,  which  it  had  been 
his  hard  duty  to  carry  into  effect,  had  throvni  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  ^rmy  into  a  paroxysm  of  ex- 
citement, from  which  they  found  some  relief  in  the 
act  of  writing  denunciatory  letters  to  the  papers. 
And  they  availed  themselves  of  the  practical  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  Press  to  the  utmost  possible  extent. 
The  newspaper  offices  were  deluged  with  letters 
from  all  ranks  and  all  branches  of  the  service — 
letters  taking  every  conceivable  shape,  from  a  sedi- 
tious appeal  to  the  army  at  large  to  a  plain  financial 
statement  of  a  subaltern's  monthly  disbursements. 
It  was,  in  every  respect,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  the  newspapers  were  open  to  these  appeals. 
The  Press,  indeed,  acted  as  a  great  safety-valve. 
Discontent,  which  might  have  become  dangerous, 
expended  itself  in  a  flow  of  ink.  The  appearance  oi 
half  a  dozen  columns  on  the  Half-Batta  order,  day 
after  day,  in  each  of  the  morning  papers,  was  such 
a  triumph  in  itself,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  it  may  have  averted  a  mutiny.    To  Lord  Wil* 
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liam  Bentinck,  who,  in  the  greater  number  of  these 
letters  was  attacked  as  virulently  as  though  he  had 
been  the  originator  instead  of  only  the  executor  of 
the  obnoxious  measure,  all  this,  as  fior  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  was  a  matter  of  extreme  in- 
difTerence.  But  when,  in  1830,  the  final  orders  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  were  received — orders  which 
intimated  a  determination,  in  spite  of  all  references 
and  appeals,  to  adhere  to  their  original  resolution — 
and  the  letter  containing  them  was  about  to  be 
published  for  general  information,  the  Govemor- 
G^eral,  anticipating  the  torrents  of  invective  which 
would  be  poured  out  against  the  Court,  bethought 
himself  whether  it  were  not  his  duty  to  that  body  to 
curb  such  expressions  of  disloyalty,  and  for  once  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  Government  by  putting  a  gag 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Press.  And  he  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  his  duty 
so  to  act  in  such  a  conjuncture. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  at  this  time  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council.  'Five  years  before,  in  a 
letter  to  a  familiar  friend,  he  had  said,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  that  **  if  he  were 
sovemgn  lord  and  master,  he  would  let  it  have  full 
swing."*  This  opinion  had  lost  none  of  its  cogency 
in  the  interval;  and  he  now  regarded  with  strong 
feelings  of  regret,  and  not  without  some  lively  ap- 
prehensions of  evil,  the  contemplated  interference 
of  which  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  spoken.  He, 
therefore,  drew  up  the  following  Minute,  the  rea- 
soning of  which  was  not  to  be  resisted : 
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«  Stptember  e,  1S80. 

*^  I  r^ret  mueh  to  see  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  GoTemor- 
Greneitl  to  interfere  ^ith  the  liberty  of  the  Press  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  the  Honourable  the  Court 
of  Directors  regarding  the  memorials  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  on  the  subject  of  the  Half-Batta  restrictions. 

^'It  appears  to  me  that  the  intended  measure  will  excite  firesh 
feelings  of  disgust,  which  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  create. 

**  Hitherto  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  has  been  per- 
mitted on  this  subject,  and  generally  on  all  subjects,  for  years 
past;  and  I  cannot  see  any  diSeronoe  between  the  present  order 
of  the  Court  and  thdr  former  order,, that  diould  make  it  expe- 
dient to  allow  the  one  to  be  censured,  and  to  prohibit  all  com- 
ment on  the  other.  The  former  order  was  meant  to  be  final 
as  much  as  the  present  one. 

'^  I  am  persuaded  that  the  freedom  of  discussion  allowed  in 
the  Half-Batta  question  has  been  attended  with  good  effects.  It 
hasafibided  a- vent  for  the  expresaon  of  the  feelings  which  a 
most>  unpopular  measure  excited;  and  it  gave  an  assurance  to 
those  who  conceived  themselves  injured  that  their  complaints 
were  at  least  made  known,  and  mustattract  attention. 

"I  think,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  will  be  infinitely 
better  to  allow  anything  to  be  said  that  can  be  said,  than  to 
furnish  a  new  source  of  discontent  by  crushing  the  expression 
of  public  opinion. 

'*  I' do  not  apprehend  that  anything  can  be  said  worse  than 
has  already  been  published.  The  lenitive  operation  of  time  is 
producing  its  usual  effect*  The  feelings  wUcfa  prevailed  in  the 
army  are,  in  some  degree,  allayed.  Their  complaints  have 
been  heard,  their  arguments  are  exhausted,  and  the  subject 
is  almost  worn  out.  The  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is 
not  altogether  unexpected.  Its  publication  may  be  followed 
by  a  few  letters  in  the  newspapers,  which  will  do  no  harm, 
and  then  the  matter  will  finally  subside.  But  the  attempt  to 
prevent  the  ebullition  of  any  feeling  will  cause  fresh  irritation, 
and  be  construed  as  a  new^grienri 
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^^Vnmnng  the  question  more  generally,  it  is,  whether  an 
ariiitraiy  indterfexenoe  with  the  Frew  shaJl  be  substituted  for 
the^&eedom  which  ha»for  many  years  been  allowed. 

**  I  have,  for  my  own  part,  always  advoeated  the  liberty  of 
tim,  Presi^  believing  its  benefits  to  outweigh  its  misohieft;  and 
I  continue  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  Admitting  that.the  liberty  of  the  Press,  like  other  libeities 
oi  the  sobjecti  may  be  suspended,  when  the  safely  of  the 
State  requires  such  a.  sacrifice,  I  cannot,  as  a  consequence^  ac- 
knowledge that  the  present  instance  ought  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ception to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Gt>vemment;  for  if  there 
wess  danger  to  the  State  either  way,  theve  would  be  moie^  I 
should  think,  in  suppressing  the  publication  of  opinions,  than 
in  keqamg"  the  vahre  open,  by  which  bad  humors  might 
evaporate.  To  prevent  men  from  thinking  and  feeling  is  im- 
pesBible;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  wiser  to  let  them  give  vent  to 
their  temporary  anger  in  anonymous  letters  in  the  new«q>^per8, 
the  writers  of  which  letters  remain  unknown,  than  to  make 
that  anger  permanent,  by  forcing  them  to  smother  it  within 
their  own  breasts,  ever  ready  to  burst  out.  It  is  no  more 
necessary  to  take  notice  of  such  letters  now  than  it  was  before. 

^'Hie  Grovemment  which  interferes  at  its  pleasure  with' the 
Press,  becomes  responsible  for  all  that  it  permits  to  be  publiabsdi 
We  oontinually  see  in  the  Calcutta  papers  gross  abuse  of  the 
pufalie  authorities  ;  and  we  answ^ed  to  the  complaint  <^  one, 
that  this  Government  did  not  interfere  with  the  Press,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  I  think  that  we  made  a  similar  assertion 
in  a  communication  to  the  Governor  of  a  foreign  settlement. 
How  can  we  say  such  things  at  one  time,  and  at  another  inter- 
fere with  the  Press  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  do  ? 

^If  I  could  think  it  sound  policy  to  shackle  the  Press,  I 
should  prefer  the  steady  operation  of  the  censorship,  ot  any 
fiaced  rulcj  to  the  occaaonal  interference  of  the  Govemmenttby 
its  arbitrary  will  £v^  letter  addressed  by  the  Government 
to  the  editor  of  a  new^per,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  Government;  and  the  Bengal  Government 
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has  been  exposed  to  more  ridicule  from  this  sort  of  corre- 
spondence than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  true  that  the  power 
now  exists  of  converting  ridicule  into  terror,  by  the  destruction 
of  property;  but  who  can  desire  to  see  a  newspaper  imperti* 
nence  brought  to  such  an  end?  Even  punishment  has  some* 
times  proved  a  farce,  the  real  offender  soon  re-appearing  in  the 
field  with  new  honor,  as  a  pretended  martyr. 

*^  For  all  these  reasons  I  object  to  the  measure  proposed;  con- 
sidering it  preferable,  on  every  account,  to  leave  to  the  Press 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  its  supposed  freedom*  and  to 
the  public  the  means  which  it  now  practically  possesses  of 
expressing  its  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  without  any  other 
restriction  than  those  of  law  and  discretion. 

"  0.  T.  Mbtoalfb." 

The  language  of  this  is  dear  and  emphatic.  The 
same  language  had  been  used  five  years  before,  and 
was  to  be  used  five  years  afterwards.  "I  have 
always  advocated  the  liberty  of  the  Firess,  and  I 
contbiue  of  the  same  opinion." 

He  continued  steadily  to  advocate  these  prindples 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  him.  In 
the  spring  of  1832,  when  he  was  Vice-President  in 
Council,  a  letter  appeared  in  one  of  the  Calcutta 
papers,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Governor 
of  Bombay.  It  was  a  letter  on  that  most  inez- 
haustible  of  all  subjects  of  newspaper  comment,  the 
distribution  of  patronage.  Such  comments  are  ex- 
tremely harmless,  for  when  it  is  considered  that 
where  one  man  is  appointed  to  a  vacant  ofBice,  pro- 
bably half  a  dozen  are  disappointed,  the  likelihood 
of  some  abusive  commentary  on  the  subject  is  so 
great,  that  every  sensible  reader  imderstands  the 
source  of  it,  and  accepts  it  for  just  what  it  is  worth. 
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The  strictures,  however,  which  a  certain  "  Cleophas," 
of  Fort  St.  CJeorge,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  puhUc 
virtue,  passed  upon  some  appointments  made  hy 
Mr.  Lushington  and  Lord  Clare,  so  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  latter,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  calling  upon  him  to  "  force 
the  editor  to  make  a  public  and  ample  apology, 
retracting  every  word  he  had  stated  to  the  prejudice 
of  Lord  Clare,  or  to  withdraw  the  editor's  license." 
A  copy  of  this  letter  was  forwarded  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  on  whom,  as  the  head  of  the  local  Go- 
vernment, would  have  fallen  the  duty  of  taking  any 
steps  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  to  whom  also  the  latter  confidently 
appealed  for  redress.  But  Metcalfe  declined  to  in- 
terfere, and  thus  explained  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  impelled : 

SlB  CHARLES  METCALFE  TO  LORD  GLARE. 

"  Barrackpore,  Ma/  31,  1832. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — ^I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your 
Lordship's  letter  of  the  16th  inst,,  with  a  copy  of  the  one  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governor-General,  whose  orders  on  the  subject,  if 
any  be  issued,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  in  Council 
to  carry  into  effect.  My  own  opinion,  I  acknowledge,  is,  that 
this  Government  cannot  with  any  consistency  interfere  with 
the  Press  in  the  manner  required  by  your  Lordship,  after 
allowing  it  so  long  to  run  its  course  uncontrolled.  This  Go- 
vernment has,  for  several  years  past,  treated  the  Press  as  if  it 
were  free.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  say  that  since  the  local 
administration  has  been  in  my  hands,  the  Press  has  not  once 
been  interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree;  and  so  satisfied 
am  I  that  this  is  now  the  most  unobjectionable  course,  that  I 
shall  continue  to  follow  it  as  long  as  I  have  any  discretionary 
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power  on  the  subject.  Tour  Lordship  considers  tbe  Galeutta 
Press  as  under  the  absohite  dominion  of  the  Suprmne  Govern- 
ment, and  in  a  great  degree  it  would  be  so,  if  the  local  laws 
and  regulations  which  exist  regarding  it  were  enforced;  but 
they  have  long  since  been  virtually  abolished,  and  the  Press 
here  is  practically  under  no  other  dominion  than  that  of  the 
English  law.  Whatever  may  be  the  good  or  evil  of  this  free- 
dom, it  would  now  be  a  revolution  to  destroy  it,  and  in  that 
case,  Calcutta  would  be  the  only  Presidency  where  restnctions 
would  exist.  The  freedom  of  the  Press  would  rise,  up  at 
Madras  and  Bombay,  where  no  local  laws  are  in  force  to  re* 
strain  it,  and  where,  although  the  power  of  transporting  re- 
fractory editors  may  keep  Europeans  in  awe,  an  East-Indian, 
or  native  editor,  could  any  day  set  the  Government  at  defiance; 
the  actual  occurrence  of  which  difficulty  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship  and  the  consequent  liberly  of 
the  Press  here,  during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  Your  Lordship,  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Governor  of  Madras  and  Bombay  only  are  slandered  in  the 
Calcutta  papers;  but  if  you  took  the  trouble  to  read  all  the 
trash  that  is  published^  your  Lordship  would  see  that  the  Go- 
vernor-General is  continually  libelled.  It  is  not  longer  ago 
than  this  morning  that  I  met  with  an  attack  on  his  Lordship 
for  an  exercise  of  his  patronage,  transferred  from  a  Madras 
paper.  I  am  a  much  less  conspicuous  person,  and  on  questions 
of  patronage,  as  I  have  none  at  my  disposal,  might  hope  to  be 
protected  by  my  insignificance.  Nevertheless,  I  sometimes 
find  myself  calumniated  for  a  pretended  abuse  of  palxonage 
with  which  I  have  had  no  concern.  As  fiu:  as  regards  myself, 
it  is  my  practice  and  intention  to  treat  attacks  by  the  Press 
with  indifference.  If  ever  driven  to  notice  them,  I  should  pur- 
sue the  course  adverted  to  in  your  Lordship's  letter  to  the 
Govemor-.General,  and  bring  an  action  against  the  editor.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  now  the  only  remedy  that  can  consistently 
be  adopted  here,  but  I  should  have  recourse  to  it  in  my  own 
case  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  for  the  English  law  seems  to 
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Hie  to  affoidy  at  the  best^  very  inadequate  recbrees  for  Qaltunny, 
while  the  proceediogs  is  Court  ofteu  add  further  iiutult  tp  the 
injury.  "  I  am,  &c.  &c., 

"  C.  T.  Mbtcalfb." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  empbatio  than  this ; 
or  more  consiBtent  vdth  all  his  prerious  utterances. 

Still,  foir  moee  than  two  years  after  this  letter 
uroe  written,  Lord  William  Bentindic  remadned  at 
the  head  of  the  Indian  Goyemment,  and  stiU  the 
Press  continned  practically  firee.  No  new  act  was 
passed  affecting  the  interests  of  the  public  jonmals, 
but  the  propriety  of  firamiog  some  distinct  regu- 
latioBB  on  the  subject  was  considered  in  Ckmnfiil,  and 
geDeraUy  acknowledged.  The  fsdling  health,  how- 
ever, of  Lord  WilUam  Bentinek,  his  absence  firom  the 
PresideiLcy,  and  perhaps  other  reasons  wdth  which  I 
am  not  acquainted,  caused  the  proposed  legislation 
to  be  delayed.  In  the  mean  while  the  community 
of  Calcutta  were  growing  impatient,  and  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1834-35,  just  as  Metcalfe  was  starting 
for  Allahabad,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  Go- 
yenMnr-Geooeral,  calling  upon  him  to  repeal  the  old 
Press  r^ulations  passed  by  Mr.  John  Ad^mu  On 
tilie  27th  of  January,  1835,  the  Governor-General 
received  the  petition.  An  official  answer  was  re- 
turned, saying  that  **  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Press  had  already  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  Lordship  in  Council,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  no  long  time  a  system  would  be  established 
which,  while  it  gave  security  to  every  person  en- 
gaged in  the  fair  discusdon  of  public  measures, 
would  effectually  secure  the  Govenunent  against 
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sedition,  and  indiyiduals  against  calumny."  But  in 
**  no  long  time"  Lord  William  Bentinck  returned  to 
England,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

He  was  now  "sovereign  lord  and  master,"  in- 
deed, and  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  long 
yearned  was  fairly  before  Mm.  He  found  that  the 
Council,  too,  were  ripe  for  immediate  legislation. 
Mr.  Macaulay,  whose  first  great  literary  success  had 
been  a  glowing  panegyric  on  John  Milton,  was  not 
likely  now  to  be  backward  in  giving  all  the  weight 
of  his  authority  in  furtherance  of  a  measure  for  the 
bestowal  on  the  people  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing.  There  was  nothing  to  induce  a  pause. 
The  question  had  been  fully  debated^  The  subject 
was  well  understood.  It  is  true  that  a  new  Go- 
vernor-General, appointed  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  was 
supposed  to  be  on  his  way  to  India ;  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  than  the  mature 
Indian  statesman  now  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  hour,  indeed,  was  come.  The  man  was  ready. 
In  April,  the  draft  act  for  the  future  regulation  of 
tlie  Press  was  drawn  up  and  duly  published.  It  de- 
clared the  repeal  of  the  Press  Regulations  of  1823 
^n  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  those  of  1826  and 
1827  in  Bombay.  It  enacted  that  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  all  periodical  works,  within  the  Com- 
pany's territories,  containing  pubUc  news,  or  com- 
ments on  public  news,  should  appear  before  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  should  be 
published,  and  declare  where  it  was  to  be  printed 
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and  published.  Every  book  or  paper  was  thence- 
forth to  bear  the  name  of  the  printer  and  publisher. 
Every  person  having  a  printing  press  on  his  pre- 
mises was  to  make  declaration  thereof,  and  for  all 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  were  decreed. 

These  regulations  gave  great  satisfaction.  A 
public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  many  of  the 
principal  people  of  Calcutta,  European  and  native, 
attended,  to  give  utterance  to  their  approbation  of 
this  wise  and  enlightened  measure.  An  address 
which  had  been  drawn  up  with  much  careful  con- 
sideration, was  unanimously  voted  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  as  the  Liberator  of  the  Indian  Press.* 

When  Metcalfe  received  this  address,  he  sate 
down  to  answer  it — not  in  the  cold  barren  language 
of  official  formality,  but  with  a  warmth,  an  earnest- 
ness, a  freedom  of  utterance  which,  however  Uttle 
they  might  accord  with  the  conventional  reserve  and 
exclusiveness  of  Indian  statesmanship,  he  felt  in 
his  inmost  heart  were  the  qualities  that  should  dis- 
tinguish the  manifesto  invited  by  this  public  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  and  approbation.  He  had  taken 
the  gag  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  was 
he  now  .to  place  it  in  his  own  P    There  was  a  charac- 

*  After  speaking  of  the  fidlacy  of  proYinoes,  and  its  most  turbulent 
the  opinion  that  a  free  Press  was  in-  times,  renders  tliis  testimony  the  most 
compatible  with  the  character  of  the  Tslnable  of  alL  We  yiew  this  as  one 
Indian  Gk)vemment,  the  address  went  among  other  recent  proofs  that  the 
on  to  saj:  '*  Lord  Hastings  expressed  GoTcmment  of  India  is  wisely  and 
that  opinion;  Lord  W.  Bentinck  im-  safely  entrusted  to  those  who  are  in- 
plied  it  by  permitting  the  Press  to  be  timately  acquainted  with  the  course 
free;  and  your  testimony  has  now  been  of  its  administration,  and  with  the 
added  to  theirs.  The  experience  of  a  manners,  opinions,  and  feelings  of  its 
whole  life  passed  among  the  people  of  people." 
India,  in  its  most  remote  and  warlike 
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teristic  manliiiess   and  honesty  in  the  response, 

whteh  suited  uv'eTl  with  the  occasion.  After  de- 
claring that  all  who  doubted  the  liberty  of  the 
IPtess  were  bound  to  prove  that  "the  essence  of 
good  government  is  to  cover  the  land  with  dark- 
ness," he  proceeded  to  say : 

^*  If  their  argiiment  be,  that  the  spread  of  k&owledge  may 
eventually  be  fiitol  to  our  rule  in  India,  I  close  with  them  on 
that  poittt,  And  maintain  thait,  whatever  may  be  the  conseqiieiioe, 
it  is  oar  duty  to  communie^te  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  If 
India  could  only  be  preserved  as  a  ,part  of  the  British  Empire, 
by  keeping  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  our  domina- 
tion  would  be  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  cease. 

^^  But  I  see  more  ground  for  just  apprehension  in  ignorance 
itself.  I  look  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  with  a  hope  that  it 
may  strengthen  our  empire;  that  it  may  remove  prejudices, 
fiofton  a^rities,  and  substitote  a  rational  conviction  of  the 
benefits  of  our  government;  that  it  may  unite  the  people  and 
their  rulers  in  sympathy,  and  that  the  differences  vihi^  sepa- 
rate them  may  be  gradually  lessened  and  ultimately  annihilated. 
Whatever,  however^  be  the  will  of  Almighty  Providence  re- 
specting the  future  Government  of  India,  it  is  clearly  our  duty, 
as  long  as  the  charge  be  confided  to  our  hands,  to  execute  the 
trust  to  the  best  of  ottv  ability  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The 
promotion  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is 
oneHi^  the  moit  effioient  instraments^  is  maoHestly  an  essential 
part  of  that  duty.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  permitted  by 
Divine  authority  to  be  here  merely  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
the  eouatry,  pay  the  establishments  necessary  to  keep  possession, 
and  get  into  debt  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  are,  doubtless, 
here  for  higher  purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  poor  the  enligkt- 
ened  laiowledge  and  civilisation,  the  arts  and  scienoas  of  Bo- 
tope  over  the  land,  and  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  ihe 
people.  Nothing  surely  is  more  likely  to  eonduoe  to  dtese  ends 
than  the  liberty  of  the  Press." 
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Aiter  other  general  sargumentfi  in  support  of  the 
measnrei  he  adverted  to  the  Bpecial  grotmds  on  which 
he  had  based  it,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  his  old  Mend 
3'ohn  Adam : ' 

''In  addition  to  the  motives  wUcli  must  'hsnre  existed,  on 
general  principles,  for  giving  the  fullest  freedom,  there  were 
circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  Press  in  India  which  rendered 
the  measure  now  proposed  almost  unavoidable.  The  Pr^s  had 
been  pracUcaliy  free  for  many  years,  including  the  whole 
period  of  the  administration  of  the  late  Governor-General, 
Lord  William  Bentinck  ;  and  although  laws  of  restriction 
existed  in  Bengal  which  gave  awful  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  ceased  to  operate  for  any  practical  'purpose. 
They  were  extremely  odious.  They  gave  to  the  Govemmenct 
arbitrary  power^  which  British'  subjects  in  any  part  of  the 
world  detest.  No  Government  could  now  have  carried  them 
into  e£fect  without  setting  universal  opinion  at  defiigice.  After 
the  liberty  given  by  Lord  William  Bentinck's  forbearance,  no 
Government  could  have  ventured  to  enforce  those  laws  unless 
it  had  been  gifted  with  a  most  hardy  insensibility  to  ridicule 
and  obloquy.  Even  supposing  them  to  be  good,  they  were 
utterly  useless  ;  and  as  they  brought  unnecessary  odium  on  the 
Government,  it  would  have  been  absurd  longer  to  retain  them. 

"  In  speaking  of  those  laws,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting 
to  the  individual  who,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  were  passed,  bears  all  the  blame  of  being  their 
author.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  and  most  benevo- 
lent men  that  over  lived.  In  proposing  those  laws  he  must  have 
been  actuated,  as  he  always  was,  by  the  most  upright  and  con- 
scientious motives.  Had  he  been  now  alive,  and  at  the  head  of 
this  Gtyvemmenty  he  would  probably  have  been  among  the 
Ibtttmost  to  propose  the  abolition  of  those  laws  which  he  for- 
merly thought  necessary,  but  would  now  have  seen  to  be  useless 
and  odious.  To  what  a  degree  popular  feeling  prevails  against 
them  oannot  be  more  vtrikingly  diown  than  by  the  detraction 
which  they  have  brought  on  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
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eminently  deaerving  of  all  praise,  distinguished  by  great  talents 
and  the  most  important  public  services,  the  soul  of  honor  and 
virtue,  admired,  beloved,  revered  by  all  who  knew  him,  but 
condemned  by  the  public,  who  knew  him  not,  solely  on  account 
of  these  laws  which  they  abhor. 

^^  In  the  Bengal  and  Agra  Presidencies  the  question  was, 
whether  those  laws  should  be  retained  or  abolished;  laws,  be 
it  observed,  too  unpopular  to  be  executed,  which  in  practice 
had  in  every  respect  become  obsolete.  In  the  provinces  subor- 
dinate to  Bombay  there  was  the  same  question;  but  that  was 
not  the  question  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  question  there 
was^  shall  such  laws  be  introduced  where  they  have  not  been 
known?  Shall  odious  restrictions  be  imposed  where  there  is 
already  perfect  freedom  ?  Shall  despotic  power  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  law,  or  of  liberty  unrestrained  even  by  law?  At 
Madras  there  was  no  local  law,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
making  any  person  responsible  for  what  was  published.  At 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  there  was  a  law  already  existing,  as 
free  as  that  now  proposed  for  all  India.  At  Madras  and 
Bombay,  to  have  made  any  law  short  of  perfect  freedom,  would 
have  been  to  impose  restrictions  which  did  not  before  exist. 
Such  a  course  would  surely  have  been  wrong,  and  was  cer- 
tainly unnecessary.  A  law  was  urgently  required  at  Madras, 
where  liberty  existed  without  responsibility.  We  could  not 
legislate  partially  on  such  a  subject;  and  the  result  of  our 
deliberations  was,  that  what  is  now  proposed  was  the  safest  and 
the  best  law  that  could  be  devised.  It  gives  perfect  liberty; 
and  all  its  subordinate  provisions  aim  only  at  proper  responsi- 
bility. Things  could  not  remain  as  they  were;  and  any  law  of 
restriction  would  have  been  sad  retrogression  in  legislation,  and 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age." 

In  conclusion,  after  some  words  of  caution,  he 
spoke  of  himself  and  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Lord 
Heytesbury : 

'*  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  the  wish  which  you  have 
expressed  that  I  may  remain  in  my  present  office  long  enough 
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to  take  a  part  in  passing  the  proposed  measure  into  a  law. 
For  two  reasons  I  entertain  the  same  wish.  I  am  naturally 
desirons  of  having  a  share  in  the  completion  of  a  law  which 
will,  I  trust,  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  India  and  mankind.  I 
am  also  anxious  to  relieve  the  Grovemor-Oeneral  elect  from  the 
responsibility  of  a  measure  regarding  which  long  experience 
in  India  enables  me  to  proceed  without  hesitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  consideration  which  will  more  than  re- 
concile me  to  the  transfer  of  this  duty  to  the  hands  of  the 
distinguished  nobleman  appointed  to  this  office.  Fully  be- 
lieving that  all  the  prepossessions  of  a  British  statesman,  and 
especially  of  one  who  has  witnessed  the  inferiority  of  countries 
where  the  Press  is  enslaved^  compared  with  his  own,  where  it 
is  free^  must  be  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  Ptess,  I  shall 
rejoice  at  his  having  an  opportunity  of  commencing  his  admi- 
nistration with  an  act  which  will  at  once  establish  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  a  cordial  feeling  between  the  head  of  the 
Government  and  the  community  over  which  he  is  to  preside." 

That  this  reply,  printed  as  it  was  in  every  journal 
in  India,  and  speedily  transmitted  to  England, 
should  have  called  forth  much  coinmentary  in  both 
coimtries,  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  In 
the  former  it  was  received  with  almost  universal 
applause.  To  a  community  accustomed  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  their  rulers  only  in  the  frigid,  pompous 
language  of  official  reserve,  there  was  something 
refreshing  and  exhilarating  in  the  heartiness — al- 
most the  familiarity  with  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
thus  addressed  himself  to  them.  It  was  a  bit  of 
plain-speaking,  all  the  more  appreciable  for  its 
rarity.  But  there  were  other  considerations  which 
commended  it  to  men  who  pondered  over  its  weighty 
and  significant  sentences,  and  dwelt  lovingly  on  the 
great  truths  it  contained.    Amongst  others  who 
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expressed  their  admiration  of  the  mam£esto,  was 
Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta — a  man  on  whose  many 
lustrous  deeds  and  beautiful  traits  of  character  "(^e 
historian  of  Christianity  centuries  hence  will  dwell 
with  delighted  enthusiasm — ^who  read  the  address 
lovingly  and  hopefully^  and  then  sate  down  to  indite 
the  following  characteristic  letter : 

<<  Dbab  Sir  Ghaales, — ^I  tnat  yoa  ^rill  let  me  say  ^  70a 
what  I  should  have  said  to  Lord  William,  had  it  been  finmi  his 
pen,  how  delighted  I  am  at  your  reply  on  the  subject  of  the 
PreSB.  The  acknowledgment  of  Almighty  6od«*-the  concep- 
tion of  the  true  ends  for  which  we  are  entrusted  with  the  empire 
of  India — ^the  importance  attached  to  the  difibsion  of  know- 
ledge— the  cautions  insinuated  against  the  abuse  of  the  fteedom 
of  the  Press — ^the  defence  of  Mr.  Adam,  and  the  preparation 
for  Lord  Heytesbury — are  all,  to  my  mind,  admirable. 

"  Forgive  my  presumption.  You  imagine  me  a  rank  Tory — 
but  I  love  truth,  improvement,  efficiency,  honor,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

**  I  think  I  should  work  under  you  well,  if  you  would  but 
continue  Governor-General. 

"  I  would  not  have  you,  as  a  Government,  say  a  word  more 
than  your  reply  does  upon  Christianity,  involved  as  it  is  inse- 
parably in  the  European  knowledge,  civilisation,  and  improve- 
ment, which  you  so  justly  extol  and  put  forward. 

^  Christianity  is  the  affidr  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  under 
the  general  eye  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  sustained,  as  it 
develops  its  benefits,  by  due  countenance,  &c. 

''  But  I  check  my  rashness  again,  and  in  the  only  e&ctoal 
way,  when  on  such  a  subject,  by  closing  my  note. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir  Charles, 

*' Tours  most  truly, 

"D.  Calcutta. 

*'P.S. — ^There  is  a  first-rate  speech  of  Mr.  Grant  in  the 
Englishman" 
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Wlilst  finch.  waB  the  laxiguage  of  one  of  the  ablest 
And  beeft  of  men  whom  England  has  ever  sent  forth 
to  toil  b^ieath  an  Eastern  i^y,  this  great  measure 
tat  the  liberation  of  the  Indian  Press  found  at  home 
many  assailants.  It  has  now  lived  down  the  re- 
proacbes  which  w^pe  once  ca^t  upon  it,  and  I  should 
no  mote  think  of  writing  an  elaborate  treatise  in  its 
defence  tham  of  defending  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
or  the  free  admissicm  of  Europeans  to  all  parts  of 
India,  or  any  othet  of  those  fair  images  of  progres- 
sive dvilisation,  whidi  have  pushed  down  from  their 
pedestals  the  old  idols  of  monopoly  and  exclusive- 
ness,  a  blind  worship  of  which  was  once  considered 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our  empire  in  the 
East  What  I  would  say,  principally  relates  to  the 
motives  aiid  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
wliadi  were  greatly  mosiepresaiited  at  the  tiofie ;  and 
I  h(^,  l^aetefattj  ndraniterstood. 

It  was  said  thdt  although  in  18S6  he  sp<^e 
grandiloquently  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  Press,  he 
had  not  always  been  of  that  opinion — ^that  the  doc- 
trines which  he  then  enunciated  were  newly  taken 
Up  Sot  a  special  purpose ;  that  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  a  brief  oocupancy  of  the  chief  seat  of  Go- 
venmient  to  secnxre  for  himself  a  little  fleeting 
popularity.  I  hare  eOiown  that  what  his  opioions 
were  in  1835,  they  had  been  ten  years  before — that 
what  he  said  in  182^5  he  would  do,  he  did  ten  years 
afterwards — ^that  the  performance,  indeed,  exactly 
coincided  with  the  promise.  I  can  trace  only  the 
most  undeviating  consistency  throughout  the  ten 
years  of  which  I  speak. 
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But  it  has  been  said  that  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  John  Adam  were  applauded  and  supported  by 
him;  and  those  measures  are  of  a  date  two  years 
antecedent  to  the  period  from  which  I  have  traced 
Metcalfe's  declared  opinions.  But  there  is  on  record 
a  specific  declaration  of  what  his  real  sentiments 
were  regarding  the  measures  of  his  friend.  The 
following  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Dr.  Marshman, 
which  was  called  forth  by  some  comments  he  had 
published  on  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Jowmal^  leaves 
nothing  to  be  said  on  the  subject  :* 

SIR  C.  METCALFE  TO  DB.  IfABSHMAN. 

"  Agra,  August  28,  1836. 

^^  My  deab  Dr.  Marshman, — ^I  am  dncerely  obliged  to  you 
for  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  me  against  a  writer  in  the  Astatic 
Journal,  whose  attack,  by-the-by,  I  was  not  aware  of;  but  on 
what  authority  do  you  say  ^  Granted/  to  an  assertion  that  I 
was  one  of  the  loudest  in  applauding  the  ejection  of  Mr. 
Buckingham— -or  something  to  that  effect — which  is  meant  to 
fix  on  me  a  charge  of  inconsistency?  I  do  not  recollect  any- 
thing that  can  justify  either  the  assertion  or  your  admiih 
sion  of  it.  Everything  that  John  Adam  ever  did,  was  from 
noble  motives;  and  in  ejecting  Mr.  Buckingham  he  displayed 
the  firmness  and  boldness,  in  acting  up  to  his  principles,  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  an  honest  and  upright  mind.  .  ThiU  I 
admired,  and  still  admire  as  much  as  ever;  but  if  I  have  any 
recollection  of  my  opinions  as  to  the  measure,  I  thought  then, 
as  I  now  think,  that  it  was  very  ill-judged.  I  was  always  of 
opinion  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  Government  to  enter  into 
contests  with  the  Press;  and  if  I  had  had  my  will  it  would  not 
have  been  left  for  me  to  legalise  the  liberty  of  the  Press.    I 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  letter,  and  bis  Tenenble  &ther,  1,  in  common 

for  macb  information  besides,  to  my  with  manj  others,  hare  been  look 

friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman,  to  the  forward  with  the  deepest  interest, 
appearance  of  whose  promised  life  of 
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was  sorry  to  see  you  *  grant '  an  assertion  which  I  believe  to  be 
groundless,  unless  my  cordial  admiration  of  John  Adam's  cha- 
racter can  be  construed  into  an  approval  of  measures  against 
the  Press,  from  which  I  should  at  the  time  have  dissented,  if  I 
had  been  in  the  way  to  otEst  any  sentiments,  unless  I  have 
really  forgotten  my  opinions  at  that  time,  which  I  cannot  sup- 
pose to  be  possible.  So  bold  an  assertion  staggers  me  (and 
seems  to  have  captured  you),  otherwise  I  should  speak  with 
more  positiveness  on  the  subject.  But  what  was  your  autho- 
rity for  sajring  *  Granted?' 

"  Tours  very  sincerely,    , 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

• 

Again,  it  has  been  said  that,  however  sound  Met- 
calfe's theories  may  have  been,  and  hovrever  benevo- 
lent his  .desires,  he  vras  not  justified  in  doing  that 
which  might  cause  great  practical  inconyenience 
and  embarrass  future  Governments,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Supreme  authorities  at  home — ^that 
looking  from  the  People's  side  he  may  have  been 
right,  but  that  from  the  Goyemment's  side  he  was 
wrong.  But  the  fact  is,  that  no  small  number 
of  those  who  advocated  most  zealously  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Indian  Press,  looked  at  the  question  from 
the  Goyemment  side,  and  regarded  the  Press  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  efficient  administration  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  such  as  no  other  agency  could 
supply.  Rightly  understood,  they  contended,  the 
Indian  Press  was  a  formidable  instrument,  eyer  at 
the  command  of  a  sagacious  ruler.  What  was  called 
the  "  licentiousness"  of  the  Indian  Press  was,  perhaps, 
the  characteristic  which  of  all  others,  in  a  Goyem- 
ment point  of  yiew,  constituted  its  chief  utility. 
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The  Indian  Fmiss  iiras  saM  to  be  a  ^' Ucezit^  Psess, 
because  it  sometimes  attaeked  the  measures  of  Gx>« 
vermnent  as  a  body,  and  sometimes  the  acts^  or 
characters  of  individual  servants  of  the  Government.. 
In  the  former  case,  as  I  have  already  shown,  it  was  a 
great  safety-valve.  Piscontent  exhausted  itself  in  big 
words ;  and  the  flower,  safety*  visa  plucked  from  the. 
nettlie,  danger.  In  the  other  case,  it  had  all  the  adr 
vantages  of  a  vast  system  of  espionage  without  any 
of  the  odium  that  attaelied  to  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  spies.  The  editor's  box,  xmder  a  free 
Pressjj  was  sure  to  become  a  general  depository  for 
all  complaints  against  inefficient  or  unprincipled 
Government  servants.  A  man,  who  had  a  charge 
to  bring  against  an  offix^ial  functionary  for  abus- 
ing his  power,  or  neglecting  his  duty,  might 
now  slip  it  into  the  editor's  box,  as  a  Venetian 
would  into  the  Lion's  Mouth,  and  so  make  hi^ 
complaint  known  to  the  rulers  of  the  land.  These 
charges  might  not  be  true.  They  migbt  be  based 
upon  a  misconception,  or  contain  a  wilful  ex- 
aggeration of  the  truth.  But  if  "  Expositor,  **  or 
"  Detector,  "  or  a  "  Hater  of  Oppression,  "  com- 
plained that  the  myrmidons  of  the  collector  in  a 
certain  district  were  torturing  the  natives,  or  the 
judge  of  a  certain  court  was  habitually  keeping  his 
suitors  waiting,  whilst  he  was  hunting,  or  fipliooting, 
or  playing  with  his  children,  and  it  were  found  upon 
inquiry  that  no  ryots  had  been  tortured,  and  no 
suitors  kept  waiting ;  although  such  untruths  might 
be  unpalatable  to  the  object  of  them  and  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  journal  in  which  they  appeared,  no 
injury,  at  least,  was  inflicted  on  the  Government. 
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Or  if  it  Trere  asserted,  in  a  letter  firom  the  Mofossil, 
signed  "An  Indigo  Planter,"  or  " True  Blue,"  that 
the  interests  of  thousands  in  some  obscure  locality 
were  entrusted  to  a  functionary  imbecile  from  old 
age,  incapacitated  by  disease,  or  enfeebled  by  evil 
habits,  and  it  were  found  that  the  incumbent  was 
yccmg,  healthy,  and  discreet,  no  very  great  harm 
ensued  to  any  but  the  editor  or  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper  in  which  the  falsehood  appeared.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  statements  were  true  (and 
thqr  were  far  more  likely  to  be  true  than  Mse),  it 
was  placed  in  the  power  of  Grovemment  to  remedy 
the  eyil,  without  their  incurring  any  odium  by  detect- 
ing it.  Thus  a  free  Press  in  India  was  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Govermnent,  by  giving  them 
a  power  of  supervision  and  control  over  thdr  ser- 
Yaats  which  nothing  else  could  supply.  And  that  it 
has  abundantly  performed  this  important  fimction ; 
that  it  has  exposed  much  evil,  that  it  has  led  the 
way  to  much  good,  and  altogether  contributed 
largely  to  the  successful  administration  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  a  fact  which  nothing  but  the  most 
inveftorate  prejudice  will  urge  a  man  to  deny.  The 
Goyermnent  has  never  been  so  strong ;  the  servants 
of  Goremment  have  never  been  so  efficient ;  the  re- 
lations between  all  estates  and  all  classes  have  never 
been  so  harmonious;  there  has  never  been  more 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  more  peace 
and  good-wiU  among  men,  than  during  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  Charles  Metcalfe  liberated 
the  Indian  Press. 

The  new  Press  Regulations,  though  the  draft  of 
them  was  published  in  the  spring,  did  not  come  into 
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operation  until  the  autumn.  The  freedom  of  the 
Indian  Press  dates  from  the  15th  of  September, 
1836.  It  was  a  great  day,  which  the  people  of  Cal- 
cutta were  eager  to  celebrate.  So  they  subscribed 
together,  and  they  erected  a  noble  building  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hooghly,  to  contain  a  public  library^ 
and  to  be  applied  to  other  enlightening  purposes, 
and  they  called  it  the  Metcalfe  Hall.  It  was  to  bear 
an  insiptioa  declaring  that  the  Press  of  India 
was  liberated  on  the  15th  of  September,  1836,  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and  the  bust  of  the  Liberator 
was  to  be  enclosed  in  the  building. 

But  whilst  the  community  of  Calcutta  were  striv- 
ing to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  great  act,  the 
Home  authorities  were  thinking  of  annulling  the 
act  itself.  They  did  not  perceive,  at  that  time,  how 
instrumental  a  free  Press  might  be  in  working  out 
the  great  objects  which  they  had  at  heart.  They  saw 
only  dangers  which  did  not  exist.  But  when  Lord 
Auckland  came  out  to  India,  he  marvelled  greatly 
at  their  alarm;  and  wisely  discouraged  the  back- 
ward movement  which  the  Home  Government 
would  perhaps  have  made,  if  a  less  liberal  states- 
man had  chanced  to  be  at  the  head  of  adSairs.* 

*  *'  The  good  people  of  England,**  Board.    It  had  nerer  occoired  to  me 

wrote  Lord  Auckland  to  Metcalfe,  in  to  think  of  it  as  of  one  of  danger 

June,  1836,  "hare  taken  strangely  and  innoTation  until  I  heard  of  the 

to  heart  the  estahlishment  of  a  tree  alarm  that  had  been  raised.     Upon 

Press  in  India.    There  has  been  a  dis.  all  observation,  I  am  well  satisfied 

position  to  reject  the  act  by  which  it  that,  without  effecting  any  substantial 

has  been  eflbcted.   The  end*  however,  change,  it  rests  upon  a  good  principle, 

of  their  deliberations  on  the  subject  and  has  removed  a  cause  of  irritation, 

has  been  an  angry  despatch  condemn-  and  the  tenor,  therefore,  of  our  answer 

ing  the  measure,  and  calling  the  Coun-  to  the  Court  cannot   be  doubted." 

cil  to  consider  the  propriety  of  its  re-  What  effect  the  displeasure  of  the 

peal.    I  am  exceedingly  surprised  at  Company  had  on  Metcalfe   himself, 

the  manner  in  which  this  measure  has  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
been  received  both  by  the  Court  and 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

[18S6— 18»7.1 
LAST  DAYS    IN  INDIA. 

Bevocation  of  Lord  Heytesbnry's  Appointment — ^Lord  Auckland  QoTemor- 
General— Abolition  of  the  Agra  F^sidencj — Metcalfe's  Doubts  and  Uncer- 
tainties— Investiture  of  the  £ith — Acceptance  of  the  Lieutenant-Qorernor- 
ship— Departure  for  Agra — Administration  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
Tinces. 

Whilst  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  a  Tory  Govemor- 
Gteneral,  was  giving  efiPect  to  the  great  measure  to 
which  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  devoted,  a 
Whig  Gk)Temor-General  was  making  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  voyage  to  Calcutta.  The  Gk)vemment 
of  Sir  Bobert  Feel  was  doomed  to  perish  in  its  in- 
fancy. It  had  scarcely  met  the  new  Parliament 
when  it  was  demcmstrated,  in  the  most  unmistakeable 
maimer,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  coimtry.  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  his 
colleagues,  therefore,  resigned;  and  the  old  Whig 
cabinet,  with  some  slight  modifications,  was  recon- 
structed under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Melbourne. 
Mr.  Orant,  now  created  Lord  Glenelg,  went  to  the 
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Colonial  0£5.ce,  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Ministry  was  to 
revoke  Lord  Heytesbury's  appointment.  He  had 
receiyed  the  usual  valedictory  entertainment  from 
the  East  I^iiLdia  Company ;  he  had  drawn  the  outfit 
allowance  granted  to  every  new  Gtovemor-Gteneral ; 
he  had  made  every  preparation  for  his  voyage  to 
India  by  the  JwpUer — ^but  he  had  not  sailed.  The 
Whigs  were  just  in  time  to  arrest  his  departure. 
They  determined  that  Lord  Heytesbury  should  not 
be  Govempr-G^neral.  They  had  full  confidence  in 
the  naan  who  held  the  reins  of  Government,  and 
although  they  would  not  abandon  what  they  caUed 
their  principles,  by  appointing  a  Company's  servant 
permanently  to  the  Vice-regal  office,  they  were  won- 
derfully consoled  by  the  idea  that  the  public  interests 
were  not  likely  to  sufEe^  by  any  delay  that  might 
occur  in  the  appointment  of  a  Whig  noblaoBan  to 
that  honorable  and  lucrative  post. 

To  Metcalfe  these  changes  were  only  of  importance 
so  fiBor  as  they  unsettled  and  held  him  in  a  contKEmal 
state  of  incertitude.  ''  We  are  in  expectation,"  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker,  ^  ot  hearing  soon  of  the  nomjy 
nation  of  Lord  Glenelg,  or  Lord  Auckland,  or  some 
other  Lord,  as  Governor-General,  and  of  the  aAwK- 
tion  of  the  Agra  Government.  I  may,  thardbxe^ 
soon  follow  this  letter.  My  |Hroflpect  is  vwy  com- 
fortable ;  for  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  I  shall 
be  happys  gratefdl,  and  content.  When  the  worst 
is  a  return  to  England  to  enjoy  independence  aad 
letibrement,  good  is  the  worst." 
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In  anolfher  letter  be  wrote  more  ftilly,  still  to  Hie 
same  correspondent,  regarding  Ms  fiiture  prospects ; 
and  in  reply  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Tacker,  on  tlie 
Landed  Eevenne  of  the  North-"Westem  Provinces, 
qpoke  of  his  own  views  regarding  that  and  other 
matters  conaeeted  with  the  fmancia]  conditioiLof  the 
eoiKDirj: 


"IIiactiDade  up  mymiiid  to  go-home,  when  die  Agra JKU 
seemed  so  zapidty  to  approach  completioiiy  but  am  thrawxi  iato 
imcertaintjr  again  by  the  onoertun  firte*  which  now  awaits  iL 
I  expected  to  be  rdieved  firom  my  temporaiy  charge  here  by 
Lord  Heytesbniy  two  months  ago,  and  now  I  lo<ft:  forward  ia 
resign  it  to  some  one  else,  two  or  tibree  months  henoe.  We 
speculate  on  Lord  Grlenelg  or  Lord  Auckland;  but  as  no  one 
thought  of  Lord  Heytesbury  before  his  actual  appointment,  so 
we  may  have  a  stranger  whom  no  one  thinks  of  now,  or  Lord 
Heytesbury  again,  in  the  erent  of  another  change  in  the  Mi- 
nistry.  Whoever  it  may  be,  my  best  assistance  shall  be  at  his 
conmiand,  if  I  can  render  any.  My  views  renudn  as  before. 
I  have  no  wish  to  throw  up  service  if  I  hold  an  offioe  whkk 
will  not  discredit  me;  but  am  quite  wilUng  to  go  if  I  experi- 
ence a  loss  of  confidence,  or  have  only  the  option  of  remaining 
in  an  inferior  appointment  compared  with  what  I  have  filled, 
as  would  have  been  the  ease  in  the  lieutaaant-Gbvemoiship 
appointed  by  the  Cbvemment  in  India,  which  I  oould  not^  I 
think)  have  hdid  with  credit,  after  being  member  of  Supreme 
Council,  Governor,  and  temporary  Govemor-Generaly  although 
the  duties  would  have  been  as  interesting  and  important  as  those 
of  Governor. 

"  As  Governor  of  Agra,  I  wrote  a  letter  recommending  per- 
mission £ox  permanent  settlements  to  be  given,  for  eventual  use, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Oovemor,  on  occasions  which  might 
JQstify  it.  I  &ink  that  th^  might  be  beneficially  introdnced 
into  the  Western  Provinces  in  many  instances.    The  idea  has 
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met  with  some  oppositioxi;  but  the  letter  has  gone  for  your 
consideration.  I  trost  that  the  apparent  decay  of  our  Land 
Berenue  was  only  temporary,  and  owing  to  temporary  causes. 
I  have  been  trying  of  late  to  find  out  our  real  financial  condi- 
tion,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  accounts,  fix>m  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  prepared.  The  result  shows  in  the  present 
year,  on  estimate,  a  surplus  in  India  of  above  three  crore  and 
twenty  lakhs  to  meet  home  expenditure ;  but  this  is  in  part 
composed  of  an  estimated  increase  of  Land  Revenue  in  Bengal 
and  Agra  of  about  seventy-five  lakhs,  besides  an  increase  of  other 
branches,. which,  if  not  all  realised,  will  affect  the  result.  The 
prospect,  however,  is  better  than  it  was,  when  it  appeared  from 
the  accounts  that  our  Indian  surplus  was  only  a  ciore,  or  a  crore 
and  twenty-s^ven  lakhs.  This  appearance  induced  us  to  address 
the  Court,  proposing  strong  measures  of  retrenchment,  which 
will  not  be  so  urgently  required,  if  the  information  now  elicited 
firom  the  Accountant-Gknerars  ofiSce  prove  correct.  Nothing 
would  rejoice  me  more  than  to  see  that  we  had  really  an  income 
equal  to  all  our  charges,  at  home  as  well  as  in  India.  After 
that  I  should  have  great  hopes  of  prosperity;  but  to  go  on  bor- 
rowing in  time  of  Peace  is  a  very  disheartening  business." — 
lOdober  4,  1835.] 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  year  that  tidings 
of  the  nomination  of  Lord  Auckland  to  the  Oovemor- 
Gteneralship  reached  Metcalfe  in  Calcutta.  Of  that 
nobleman  he  knew  little,  except  that  they  had  been 
shoolfellows  at  Eton ;  but  the  circumstance,  trifling 
as  it  was,  tended  to  increase  his  kindly  feelings  to- 
wards his  successor.  Whether  he  would  remain  in 
the  country  to  aid  the  new  Groyemor-Gleneral  was 
still  an  open  question.  Much  depended  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  Agra  Bill,  then  before  Par- 
liament, would  be  shaped.  To  Metcalfe  himself,  as 
he  continued  to  write  to  Mr.  Tucker,  the  issue  was 
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of  little  consequence,  as  regarded  his  future  liap<- 
piness: 

''  I  am  looking  out,"  he  said,  ^'  for  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Auckland,  which  may,  I  conclude,  be  soon  expected,  and  am 
qtiite  imcertain  as  to  m  j  own  movements.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing the  Agra  Bill^  but  cannot  trace  it  beyond  the  second  read- 
ing. The  Agra  Government  abolished,  and  nothing  else  donci 
my  course  would  be  clear  enough;  but  if  the  Governor-General 
arrive  without  sentence  having  been  passed  against  the  Agra 
6ovemment|  but  with  the  verdict  still  hanging  over  it,  I  shall 
be  puzzled ;  as  I  shall  neither  like  to  abandon  the  Government 
to  which  I  have  been  appointed,  nor  be  quite  satisfied  in  resum- 
ing it,  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  its  dissolution.  There  is  no 
use,  however,  in  troubling  you  with  my  uncertainties.  I  must 
determine  for  myself,  when  the  time  comes,  as  may  seem  to  be 
most  according  to  duty.  If  I  go  home,  I  shall,  I  trust,  find 
you  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  the  same  energy  of  cha- 
racter which  you  have  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  upholding 
the  honor  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  extraordinary  period 
during  which  you  were  their  leader — ^not,  I  trust,  for  the  only 
time.  I  shall  not  be  surprised^  but  should  think  it  most 
natural,  if  this  letter  found  you  again  in  one  of  the  Chairs;  and 
my  anxiety  for  the  good  government  of  India  makes  me  wish 
that  it  may  be  Bo"—lDecember  27,  1835.] 


"...  I  am,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  daily  expectation 
of  Lord  Auckland's  arrival ;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  when  he 
actually  sailed.  My  movements  will  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  position  in  which  I  may  find  myself,  after 
delivering  over  the  Supreme  Government.  The  limit  that  I 
have  ever  fixed  for  my  public  service  in  India  is  the  point  at 
which  I  cannot  continue  to  serve  without  a  sense  of  descending 
from  a  higher  position  to  a  lower.  The  descent  from  the 
Governor-Generalship  I  do  not  regard  in  that  light,  because 
it  was  avowedly  a  temporary  and  provisional  appointment,  in 
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which  I  hftd  no  expectation  of  being  confimiecL  The  pcsitim 
below  which  I  should  think  it  some  degradation  to  descend,  is 
that  which  I  occupied  before  I  became  Govemor-Gkneral — that 
is,  tiie  Governor  of  a  Pxesidencj,  with  the  provisional  appoint- 
jnent  of  Oovemor-G^neral  annexed.  The  latter  made  me  the 
second  man  in  India,  a  position  in  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
Tftmaiiu  But  anjinieiior  to  that  would,  I  think,  be  aomething 
like  degradation.  Thus,  if  the  Governorship  of  Agra  be  x^ 
duced  to  a  lieatenancyy  in  the  nomination  of  the  Govemor- 
Greneral,  I  cannot|  I  conceive,  remain  in  that  situation.  If  ihe 
Governorship  be  retained  without  the  provisional  Grovemov- 
Generalship,  I  shall  be  puzaded^  from  reluctance  to  abandon  the 
Government  spontaneously^  and  a  counterbalancing  xeluctance 
to  resume  it  with  a  sense  of  occupTii^  an  inferior  position  to 
what  I  before  held  in  the  time  of  two  preceding  Grovemor- 
Generals,  Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  Lord  Hejtesbuiy.  If  the  Go- 
vernment of  Agra  be  continued,  and  the  providonal  Grovemor- 
Generalship  be  added,  I  shall  certainly  remain*  Tou  now  know 
jny  intentions  as  deady  as  I  can  convey  them.  Nothing  but  a 
flense  of  degradation  will  drive  me  from  the  puUic  serviee,  as 
Jong  as  I  have  health  and  faculties  remaining^  but  that  feeliqg 
may  be  produced  by  anything  .short  of  what  I  have  before  been, 
lihould  have  conadered  the  question  of  tthe  AgraOovemmenjt 
a84Bettled  by  Lord  Ellenborough's  BiB,  but  I  cannot  trace  the 
Bill  beyond  the  second  reading;  And  a  letter  from  the  Couct 
of  the  12th  August  speculates,  in  a  financial  statement,  on  the 
jpossibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  fourth  Piesidency  on  >the 
jame  footing  with  the  others.  The  greater  pcobability^  how- 
ever^  is,  that  it  is  abdiahed,  and  that  I  shall  soon  follow  ibis 
letter.  No  noan  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  could  be  ^^^jyi^^r  than 
I  am;  for  either  w^r  I  shall  be  satisfied.  In  goix^  to  'l^g^™^ 
I  diall  be  perfectly  so— hapj>y  in  the  proqpect  jof  i^tii^"!^"*'- 
before  me,  and  thankfid  for  the  &vor8  and  distinctions  ifaat  1 
have  received.  I  may,  therefore,  shortly  aifrer  you  laeceive  ihis 
letter,  have  the  pleasure  of  shakiifg  jon  by  the  hanc^  saA 


^eafmmng  to  jdu  penonally  haw  smcli  I  feel  t»Uiged  to  yon 
M  sil  fovx  kindaesB."— [Jottaiy  2^  18S6.J 

And  &0V  it  beoaoae  tolIetcaJ&A  sobject  of  earnest 
a)BfiidBEati0a  whether  lie  should  remain  in  India 
after  the  arrivAL  of  Jjord  Aockland^  or  yield  to  the 
desire  oi  his  own  heart  and  retam  to  Ms  natiye 
country.  He  was  prepared  to  stifle  his  own  indina- 
tiona  and  oontinue  to  serve  the  State,  if  he  could  do 
.80  without  any  manifest  official  degradation.  But  the 
tidingB  whii^  CAime  fisooa  home  of  the  progress  of 
tiie  new  Agva  Bill,  by  whiek  the  aoEio-tiiBe  Pseai- 
ileiwy  was  to  be  reduoed  to  a  lieuteumt'Qoiriniior- 
^tap  with  Tcry  limited  power  toid  pomp  aifctaehed  4o 
it,  made  him  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  accepting 
an  office  in  whldi  he  would  occupy  a  position  ap- 
{namntly  lower  than  that  to  whidbi  he  had  previously 
attained.  In  the  xnidst  of  the  doubts  and  peiplexitiw 
OTiggested  by  these  eoflOfiideratioBS,  there  eanie  lo  him 
-vwy  gnftifyiQg  letters  from  England— lettecB  whkii 
assured  him  t)f  the  high  estimation  in  wbidi  he  was 
held  botb  by  the  Court  of  Dirotrtors  and  the  Crown 
Iflanisters — letters  whidi  urged  him  to  remain  in 
India  at  the  bead  of  the  Agra  Government  in  spite  df 
the  mutilation  it  had  undergone.  As  a  proof  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  King  and  his 
Ministers,  it  was  intimated  tiiat  his  M^gesty  intended 
to  bestow  upon  him  an  espeeial  mark  of  his  royal 
twmt.  He  would,  donbtiess,  have  been  oreaied  a 
baronet ;  but  he  was  a  barcmet  alieady .  Bo  tbs 
Kjng  intimated  his  intention  of  conferring  on  him 
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the  Grand  Gross  of  the  Bath.*  Lord  Auckland  was 
to  carry  out  the  insignia  with  him,  and  the  Investi- 
ture was  to  take  place  after  his  arriyal.t  Still  Met- 
calfe could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  in  justice 
to  himself  he  could  accept  such  an  appointment  as 
the  lieutenant-Goyemorship  of  Agra,  and  on  the 
7th  of  February,  1836,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Tucker : 

^^  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  with  the  Agra  Bill.  It 
is  the  only  copy  as  yet  received  here.  As  you  surmise,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  stay  in  this  altered  and  subordinate  condition 
of  xny  cirdevofit  Government.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  prepared, 
if  nothing,  at  present  unknown  to  me,  should  occur  to  change 
my  mind,  to  embark  for  England  after  delivering  over  charge 
of  the  Supreme  Government  to  Lord  Auckland,  whose  arrival 
we  daily  expect.  I  had  no  wish  to  retire  from  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  should  not  have  done  so  if  I  had  retained  the  same 
position  that  I  held  during  the  latter  part  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  Government,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Heytesbuiy,  but  I  do  not  like  tumbling  down  hill.  I  shall  re- 
tire thankful  and  grateful  for  all  the  favors  and  distinctions  that 
I  have  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors  and  his  Majesty's 
Ministers.  I  have  intelligence  of  the  honor  of  the  Grand  Cross, 
for  which — ^although  you  may  not  have  had  any  immediate 
share  in  conferring  it — ^I  hold  myself  in  great  measure  indebted 
to  you,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  you  brought  my 


*  The  manner  in  which  the  inti-  to  announce  the  oommisaion  with 
mation  was  conveyed  muat  have  been  which  he  had  been  charged,  adding, 
Tery  gratifying  to  Metcalfe.  Sir  Her-  "  I  shall  probably  have  it  in  my  power 
bert  Taylor,  hy  the  King's  command,  within  a  very  few  days  after  your  re- 
informed  the  Court  that  '^his  Majesty  ceipt  of  this  letter,  to  make  your  ao- 
has  felt  great  satisfisction  in  thus  ma-  quaintance;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
nifesting  liis  sense  of  the  meritorious  I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  and  that  I  look 
and  yaluable  services  of  so  highly  forward  with  hope  and  with  confidence 
respectable  and  di'stingnished  an  indi-  to  th^  advantage  which,  in  under- 
Tidual."  taking  the  Government  of  India,  I 

t  Lord  Auckland  wrote  from  the  shall  derive  from  your  assistance.** 
Admiralty,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
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name  into  notice  in  the  straggle  regarding  the  Grovemor-^ 
Generalahip." 

But  scarcely  had  Metcalfe  despatched  this  letter, 
when  oth^r  encouraging  communications  came  to 
him  from  his  friends  at  the  India  House.  The 
Chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  Clarke,  wrote  to  him,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had 
been  unanimously  appointed,  for  a  third  time.  Fro- 
visional  Govemor-General,  on  the  death,  resignation, 
or  coming  away  of  Lord  Auckland : 

"  Hence/'  he  added,  ^^ I  am  led  to  hope;  and  I  may  say  it  is 
the  unanimous  hope  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  new  Governor-General,  that  you  may  be  disposed,  on 
the  same  high  and  patriotic  grounds  which  it  is  weU  known 
govern  all  your  movements,  to  accept  the  office  which  will  be 
tendered,  in  its  reduced  character,  to  your  consideration;  and 
that  the  East  India  Company  may  be  thus  secure  of  your  highly 
valuable  services  both  at  Agra  and  (should  the  contingency 
happen)  eventually  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Government." 

On  the  same  day,  Metcalfe^s  old  Mend  and  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Edmonstone — ^then  an  honored  member 
of  the  Court  of  Directors — ^addressed  to  him  a  long 
and  interestLi^  letter,  pleading  in  the  same  strarn : 

"  Our  earnest  and  anxious  hope,"  he  wrote,  "  now  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  legislative  alteration  which  has  taken  place 
with  respect  to  Agra  (founded  msdnly,  by  the  way,  on  your  own 
representations),  you  may  still  be  disposed  to  afford  the  Impor- 
tant benefit  of  your  continued  services  by  taking  upon  you  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Oovemor,  which  Lord  Auckland  will  pro- 
pose to  your  acceptance,  conjoined  as  it  will  be  with  the  renewal 
of  your  provisional  succession  to  the  office  of  Governor-General. 
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It  aa,  no  doubt,  Asubocdinate  af^intmeat;  but  in  jojxt  bandfl 
it  will  be  subordinate  only  in  name;  as  we  are  well  aasuzed 
that  Lord  Auckland,  far  from  being  inclined  to  exercise  the 
control  whic^  Losd  William  deemed  indispensable,  will  be  too 
jbappy  to  be  himself  guided  by  your  superior  knowledge  said 
advice,  and  leave  to  you  the  full  and  uncontrolled  authority, 
not  only  in  that  but  in  every  other  department  o{  your  adminis- 
tration.* I  cannot  condude  this  letter  without  expressing  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  contemplate  the  honors  and  distinctions 
so  justly  confened  upon  yon.  It  is  a  Eongular  and  gratifying 
iadideBt  of  my  life  to  hare  seen  three  valued  fii^dds,  with 
whom  I  was  officially  associated  firom  the  veiy  ^commencement 
of  their  career,  successively  elevated  to  the  highest  office  of  the 
State— -yourself  poor  Adam,  and  my  now  colleague,  fiayley." 

The  same  ship  which  brought  i^se  letters, 
hroaght  also  the  new  Govemofr-Geireral  to  Calcutta. 
The  acriyal  of  Lord  Auckland  had  heen  looked  for 
in  the  course  of  Fehruary,  and  the  month  had  barely 
worn  to  a  dose  b^ore  the  Jvg^ter  Mgaie  entered 
theHiooghfy  riva.  Metcalfe  had  despatched  letters 
of  welcome  to  meet  his  successor  at  the  Sand-heads, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  March  Lord  Auckland  wrote  to 
thank  him  for  his  kind  offices.  *'  I  tkankftiliy 
accept,"  he  wrote,  ^'the  amcng^nents  which  you 
are  good  enough  to  propose  for  my  reception  in 
Calcutta  (I  hope)  to-morrow.  It  will  then  give  me 
real  pleasure  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  has 
now  been  interrupted  for  at  least  thirty-five  years ; 
and  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  and  earnestness  to 
the  advantage  of  that  advice  which  you  so  cordially 

^  The  Cbaiiman  wrote  to  the  same  of  your  Bemoes,  and  is  quite  prepared, 
^IftCt:  ''The  'Ooremor-Gtoeral  wffl  under  the  new  fornix  to  aarign  Un^e 
tie  BMtt  dfliiaiiui  to  Junne  ihe  heneAt  iKdidcal  powen  to  your  hauda." 
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tender — though  «ve&  with  this,  I  cannot  but  fed 
haw  difficult  it  will  be  fw  me  to  supply  the  vaeaiHy 
wJiieh  you  are  about  to  makB/' 

If  aoyifaiag  had  been  wautmg  to  giire  full  effiaot 
to  the  charmiugB  of  Clarke  and  Edmsomstanje,  it 
wimld  hmB  beem  found  in  the  demeanor  of  the  aew 
Oorenor-GeneraL  Metcalfe  soon  found  that  sdl 
^ioA  had  been  said  about  Lord  Auckland  by  his 
frieadB  at  the  India  House  was  nnadomedly  tma. 
He  saw  at;  onee  in  his  suooessar  a  mazi  of  unaffected 
modesty,  eager  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  had  earned  by  long  service  in  the  country  a 
right  to  give  him  advice.  And  in  a  little  time  it 
became  apparent  that  ihe  new  Governor-General 
was  a  man  very  earnest  in  Ms  desire  to  do  good; 
very  honest  in  his  intentions;  very  assiduous  in  his 
application  to  business;  and  of  a  very  remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  rapid  acquisition  of  £aots.  A  few 
hours  sufficed  to  establiah  relatums  of  confidenoe 
and  intkoacy  between  tinem.  And  MetcaJfe  soom 
felt  that  it  would  be  difficfolt  to  find  a  ocdlea^e 
with  whom  he  was  more  likely  to  co-operate  with 
tbat  cordialiiy  which  is  at  once  so  delightful  to  iiie 
individual  and  so  benefidal  to  tbe  State. 

His  resolution  to  retucn  to  JSngland  was,  indeed^ 
mpidly  giving  way  under  the  pressure  of  the  re- 
peated aasanlts  which  bad  been  made  upon  it.  But 
before  it  bedame  necessary  to  deliver  a  final  decision, 
tbe  Imaness  of  the  investiture  of  the  Grand  Cross 
was  to  be  performed.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
tsraemonial  at  Government  House.  Tbe  14th  of 
March  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  show.    The  Garter* 


^K^f^m 
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Eing-at-Arms  had  sent  out  something  of  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  ceremony  as  it  had  been  performed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  investiture  of  Sir  Greorge 
Barlow ;  and  now  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Govemor-Gene- 
ral's  Prirate  Secretary,  was  instructed  to  noiake  all 
the  necessary  arrangements.  In  the  mean  while. 
Lord  Auckland  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to 
forewarn  him  of  what  he  intended  to  say  on  pre- 
senting the  insignia  to  him.  There  is  such  a  plea- 
sant flavor  about  the  letter,  that  I  am  irresistibly 
tempted  to  insert  it : 

LORD  AUCKLAND  TO  SIB  GHABLES  METCALFE. 

"  My  dear  Sib, — ^I  have  written  to  Mr.  Fagan,*  aad  have 
real  pleasure  in  giving  the  appointment  to  one  who  has  so  much 
merit. 

^^  Mr.  Colvin  tells  me  that  he  has  put  you  fully  in  posses- 
sion of  the  course  of  proceeding  for  to-morrow.  When  I  was 
spoken  at,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
had  to  speak  in  return,  he  gave  me  beforehand  the  heads  of 
the  topics  upon  which  he  proposed  to  touch,  and  I  found  it 
convenient  in  framing  a  reply.  I  have  been  thinking  of  what 
I  shall  say  to  you  to-morrow;  and  in  the  same  manner  you  may 
like  to  know  that  I  shall  begin  by  stating,  the  commands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  then  the  personal  commands  and  kind 
expressions  of  the  Eling,  my  own  pleasure  in  obeying  them,  in 
very  general  terms  your  career  in  India,  an  assertion  that 
opinion  in  England  is  not  indifierent  to  merit  in  India,  and 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  As  far  as  I  can  guess,  I  may 
be  five,  but  I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes. 

^*  There  is  a  mystery  in  wearing  the  ribbon,  with  which  you 

*  When  flUing  up  the  appointments  the  situation  of  Aide-de-Camp;  and 

on  his  personal  staff,  Lord  Auckland,  Sir   Charles   Metcalfe    had    reoom- 

as  a  compliment  to  his  predecessor,  mended  Lieutenant  C.  G.  Fagan. 
had  invited  him  to  name  an  officer  for 
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may  like  to  be  acquainted.  In  &U  drese,  and  upon  state  occar 
sions,  it  is  worn  aver  the  coat,  and  so  I  shall  put  it  upon  you 
and  wear  it  myself  in  the  morning  to-morrow.  Upon  less 
awful  and  general  occasions,  it  is  worn  under  the  coat,  and  so 
I  propose  wealing  it  at  the  ball  in  the  evening — always  over 
the  right  shoulder. 

"  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  Agra  upon  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next. 

*^  Most  truly,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

"  Auckland." 

On  the  following  day  the  ceremony  was  duly 
performed.  The  principal  actors  in  it  have  now  all 
pasi^d  away.  But  there  are  some  remaining  spec- 
tators who  remember  all  the  incidents  of  the  im- 
posing scene  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday.  Prom 
an  early  hour  there  had  been  an  uncommon  bustle 
in  Calcutta.  Bands  playing,  guns  firing,  troops  in 
motion,  the  body-guard  plunging  about,  and  the 
of&cers  of  the  Govemor-General^s  staff  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  activity,  declared  to  the  astonished 
inhabitants  of  the  city  that  some  great  tomasha  was 
going  on.  But  whether  it  were  in  honor  of  the  new 
Lord  or  the  old  was  an  enigma  to  the  wondering 
natives.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  leaving  his  house  at 
Garden-Beach,  had  been  met  by  a  deputation  from 
Government  House  and  conducted  to  that  stately 
edifice,  where  a  guard  of  honor  was  drawn  up  to 
receive  him,  and  a  street  of  soldiers  .lined  the  way 
£rom  the  outer  gates  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  by 
which  he  was  to  ascend.  In  the  grand  saloon  of 
the  great  palace  there  was  a  goodly  assemblage  of 
all   the   most  distinguished  denizens  of  Calcutta. 
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No  special  izrritatiOTis  had  been  usiied.  It  was  m 
public  occasion,  and  the  pnblic  came  freefy  to  do 
honor  to  the  man.  The  GovemoT-General  sate  on  a 
chair  of  state  at  the  end  of  the  saloon,  and  rose  as 
Metcalfe  advanced,  supported  on  one  side  by  the 
<y?|n,^maTl(^mg  figure  o£  Sir  HenrjT  fane,*  and  oa  the 
other  by  Sir  JerenuAh  Dicksoo.  Then,  holding  the 
patent  open  in  his  hands,  Lord  Auckland  commenced 
the  inaugural  address,  f  He  spoke  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  his  words  were  listened  to  with  pro- 
found attention.  After  stating  the  commands  he  had 
received  from  the  King,  and  the  pleasure  which  it 
^ad  given  him  to  be  the  bear»  of  such  tokens  of  his 
Majesty's  esteem  and  respect,  and  briefly  alluding 
to  Metcalfe's  thirty-five  years  of  honored  service. 
Lord  Auckland  proceeded  to  say : 

**  Throughout  this  long  period  you  have  followed  the  dictates 
of  a  disposition  benevolent,  liberal,  and  kind;  you  have  exerted 
all  the  enei^es  and  all  the  ability  of  a  manly  and  powerful 
mind,  and  indefatigably  and  without  remission  at  once  sustained 
the  strength  and  confirmed  the  security  of  British  India,  and 
promoted  the  welfare  of  every  class  of  its  inhabitants;  and  you 
have  proved  how  possible  it  is  at  once  to  support  the  power  and 
the  dignity  of  the  British  name,  and  to  be  the  friend  of  peace^ 
the  friend  of  human  improvement  and  of  human  happiness. 

^^  I  have  been  commanded^  Sir,  to  conduct  this  ceremony  in 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  Go-       f  Jtut  as  Lord  Anckland  was  ahout 

'vemor.Greneral,  Sir  Henry  Fane  was  to  commence  his  address,  thcone  was 

the  only  Grand  Cross  present  on  the  some  little  interruption,  I  am  told, 

occasion.    Sir  Henry  had  written  to  occasioned  by  the  &lknitj  of  con* 

Metcalfe  to  say  that  he  considered  trolling  the  prattle  of  some  EngMsh 

the  admission  of  such  a  man  to  the  children  who  were  present    Fbr  this, 

honors  of  the  Bath  confiened   dis-  howerer^   the  fiartile   mind  of  Mir. 

tinctionontheorder,  and  that  soldiers  Macaulay  suggested  a  remedy.    He 

would  neTer  complain  of  the  partici-  dieeked  their  exubennoe  Ij  telHng 

pation  of  ciyilians  in  such  honors  if  them  that  it  was  as  wicked  to  talk 

they  were  always  as  worthily  bestowed,  there  as  in  a  church. 
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IJhe  maimer  most  likely  to  do  yoa  honor.  I  invited  no  one  to 
ansBt  at  it;  bot  I  opened  my'doon^  and  these  ample  halk  ara 
Med  ytiAi  ihoee  who  honor  and  regard  jou.  That  sadi  abouM 
he  the  feeKng  of  those  who  haTe  lived  wilh  you,  who  have 
linown  jGOf  who  have  watched  your  progreas  or  have  lived 
tmder  your  rule,  nvast  of  itaelf  be  gratifying  to  you;  and  it  must 
be  gratifying  also  to  all  preaent  to  know  that  pnbHc  character 
in  India  ia  weD  appredated,  and  that  by  all,  up  to  him  who 
fits  upon  the  throne  and  ia  the  fountain  of  honor  amongst 
En^i^raen,  your  name  ia  uphdd  and  inaeparably  connected 
with  the  hiatory  of  thia  country,  to  which  ao  large  a  portion 
of  your  Kfisy  your  aflfeotiona,  and  your  beat  ezertiona  have  been 
devoted. 

<*  More  Aan  this,  Sir,  I  need  not  aay.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  congratulationa,  and  the  expression  of  a  wiah  aa  warm  aa  it 
is  sincere,  that  you  may  wear  for  many  yeaiB  in  health  and  in 
happineaa  thia  mark  of  diatinction.  For  myaelf,  I  can  have  no 
better  object  than  that  of  endeavoring  to  ennikte  your  example 
— no  higher  ambition  than  that,  when  I  am  caOed  upon  to  leave 
the  atation  which  you  have  so  latd^  quitted,  I  may  be  followed 
with  a  ahare  of  that  general  reapect  and  general  regard  which 
aoce  the  juat  meed  of  yovr  public  and  private  virtues." 

A  genceral  borst  of  applause  followed  the  teimina- 
tion  of  this  address.  Tlie  red  ribbon  was  then  placed 
over  the  shoulder  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  the 
star  fixed  on  his  breast.  When  he  coimnenced  his 
reply  he  spoke  slowly,  and  seemingly  from  the  ful^ 
heart ;  but  there  were  those  preaent  who  were  pecu- 
liarly struck  by  the  beautiful  mellowness  of  voice 
which  his  emotion  in  no  wise  impaired.  "  My  Lord," 
he  said,  as  the  people  pressed  round  to  catch  every 
word  that  fell  from  him : 

"  Mt  Lobd, — I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  deep  sense 
of  his  Majesty's  gracioua  goodness  in*  centring  on  me  this 
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enunent  mark  of  his  royal  favor,  or  his  princely  condescenaon 
in  adding  such  tokens  of  personal  interest  and  notice.  It  would 
be  highly  presumptuous  in  me  to  imagine  myself  deserving  of 
so  great  an  honor,  but  it  would  be  equally  so  to  question  his 
Majesty's  judgment,  by  dwelling  on  my  own  unworthinees.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  say  that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  my  king  and 
countiy,  and  that  it  shall  by  my  study  throughout  life  that  I  may 
not  disgrace  this  most  Honorable  Order  of  the  defenders  of  the 
State  into  which  I  have  been  admitted,  and  that  the  service  of 
which  it  is  my  pride  to  be  a  member,  and  to  whose  merits  more 
than  to  any  desert  on  my  own  part  I  owe  this  high  distincdon, 
may  never  have  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  representative. 
This  unexpected  honor  will,  I  trust,  be  an  additional  inducement 
to  me  to  strive  to  merit  the  esteem  of  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  perform  my  duties  to  Grod  and  man  on  all  occasions  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability. 

^^  To  your  Lordship  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of 
conveying  in  adequate  language  my  grateftd  thanks  for  the  dis- 
tinguished manner  in  which  you  have  executed  his  Majesty's 
commands,  and  for  the  generous  sentiments  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express.  I  fear  that  you  greatly  overrate  my 
humble  services  and  pretensions.  Permit  me  to  express  my 
cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Lordship's  Government, 
and  my  fervent  hope  that  the  beneficent  measures  which  may 
be  expected  firom  your  administration  will  promote  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people  of  India,  and  tend  to  bind 
this  vast  portion  of  the  British  Empire  in  ties  of  sympathy 
and  affection  with  the  United  Elingdom.  That  such  may 
be  the  result  I  most  ardently  pray,  and  the  manifest  omens 
which  encourage  this  hope  are  a  just  cause  for  universal  con- 
gratulation." 

The  guns  on  the  saluting  battery  of  Fort  William 
announced  the  completion  of  the  ceremony;  and 
the  day  was  ended  with  a  complimentary  festival  at 
Government  House. 
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It  was  whilst  the  arrangements  for  the  investiture 
were  in  progress,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  received 
the  following  address  from  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

**TO  SIB  0.  T.  METCALFE,  BABONET,  O.CB.,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

**  Calcutta,  March  7, 1836. 

"  SiB, — ^The  order  promulgated  for  abolishing  the  Inland 
Tnmsit  Duties  is  so  fraught  with  unmingled  good  to  the  whole 
country,  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cannot  sufier  the  op- 
portunity to  peas  of  conyeying  to  you  the  cordial  tribute  of 
its  unqualified  thanks  for  the  beneficent  boon  conferred,  so 
worthy  of  the  policy  of  an  enlightened  statesman. 

*'  The  testimony  borne  by  the  Chamber  is  but  one  among 
multitudes  ;  for  commensurate  with  the  wide  prevalence  of 
the  grievance  will  be  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the  popula- 
tion who  experience  the  relief. 

^  You  have  removed  trammels  which  have,  in  all  directions, 
been  fettering  commercial  intercourse  and  repressing  the  en- 
terprise of  the  country  ; — ^aggravated,  too^  as  the  vexation  was, 
by  the  multiplied  extortions  and  the  demoralising  habits  which 
the  system  generated. 

^  It  will  be  pardoned  to  the  Chamber  if,  on  the  occasion  of 
offeiing  the  acknowledgments  of  the  mercantile  body  for  the 
boon  accorded,  it  presumes  to  say  that  it  anticipated  that  you 
would  not  have  been  slow  to  complete  the  measure  of  relief 
by  the  extinction  of  the  Town  Duties. 

^'  Although  the  inopportune  termination  of  your  administra- 
tion hath  not  permitted  that  to  be  added  to  the  other  laudable 
acts  which  are  recorded  in  its  annals,  the  Chamber  indulges 
the  expectation  that  the  influence  which  events  cannot  justly 
divest  you  of,  will  be  felt  in  accelerating  the  consummation  of 
the  good  work  which  you  had  so  far  advanced. 
*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

*^  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
''  For  and  on  behalf  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

"John  Stbwabt,  President." 

VOL.  n.  V 
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To  this  gratifying  address  Meteallo  ntonied  the 
following  reply.  It  sets  forth  all  the  historical  dr* 
camstances  of  tiie  abolition  of  the  Transit  Ihities, 

and  renders  other  explanation  unnecessaiy : 

''  TO  JOHK  STEWABTi  ESQ.,  PBE8IDENT  OF  THE  CHAMBEB  OF 

COHMEBCS. 

^' SlB,-~I  am  greatly  oUiged  by  ^  kmd  fedisg  wUdi  faui 

dictated  the  commiiincation  that  I  hare  had  Am  konar  to  re< 

oei^e  from  your  faanda  on  the  part  of  llie  Qiamber  of  Oom* 

merce. 

'*  I  am  satisfied  that»  by  die  abofitioa  of  the  liilaad  Duties, 

much  "v^ezationf  detention,  and  extcntiaat  to  which  oomaieroe 

haa  been  subject,  have  been  removed ;  and  I  oonnder  say sdf 

as  fortunate  in  having  been  in  any  degree  instxiimeatal,  in 

concert  wida  my  late  colleagues  in  the  GoveauBenft,  towards 

the  accomplishment  of  that  important  object 

*'  The  measure  has  been  long  in  the  oo&tem]JatioB  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Gov^mmeDit  of  ladia,  and  ear* 
nestly  desired  by  both.  It  has  only  been,  retarded  by  the  ap* 
prehension  of  great  loss  of  revenue,  the  appaient  difficalty  of 
finding  any  substitute  for  what  would  be  xelin^uiahedf  aad 
the  impossibility  of  making  a  large  sacrifioe  of  resouroea  which 
were  indispensable  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

"  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose  heart  was  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  India,  longed  ibr  the  ivnrfwnplinhmmt  of  this  mea- 
sure; and  looked  to  it  as  one  of  diose  which  would  xesslt 
from  the  labors  of  the  Committoe  anembled  duriag  hisiid- 
ministration  ibr  the  puxpose  of  jsegulatii^  the  dutiea  on 
commerce,  on  liberal  principlesi  dao^ghout  our  Xndian 
Empire. 

*'  Other  authorities  and  individuals  have  been  able  and  zea- 
lous advocates  in  the  same  cause. 

'<  It  was  expressed  on  alTades,  that  the  CcnAuttee  of  Oui^ 
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iam$  vtlu^  in  GiiciUto  would  pooppofle  ikk  iMMne,  bul  as  it 
was  alaa  expected  thai  their  Beport  on  t3ial  point  wottldbeso* 
eompsniod  by  snggestioDS  lor  the  substitotion  of  some  other 
0O«roe  of  levenue  in  lieu  of  that  wfaioh  was  to  be  abandoned, 
it  was  intended  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  Conmitlae's  Re* 
port  on  both  aob^eots  befim  any  lesokitiQA  should  be  taken  on 
one. 

'^  Dming  this  state  of  soepenaey  the  Govermnettt  of  India 
Isamed  that  the  abolition  of  the  Inland  Dntiee  had  been 
carried  into  effect  in  the  provinces  of  the  PresidsDoy  of  Agm  by 
the  OoTexnoiv  Mr.  Ross.  This  pnoeeding  pkoed  <3ie  Oovem- 
meoi  of  India  in  the  pwdioament  of  either  nrinstating  the 
Custom  Hooses  of  the  Agra  Prasidencyy  which  weald  have 
been  effiaced  to  every  one's  view  of  what  was  to  be  done,  or  of 
ineoosistently  maintaining  the  Castom  Houses  of  Bengal^  or 
of  ahftlishiiig  the  ktter  without  waitang,  as  had  previonsiy 
bem  intendedt  for  the  complete  measure  whioh  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  was  expected  to  produce  for  the  oansidaration 
of  the  Government.  The  last  ooune  was  adopted,  as  the  most 
advisable  and  least  obyectiooable  under  the  circumstances  above 
explained.  At  the  same  time,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
Committee  to  submit  a  report  of  the  measures  which  they 
would  recommend,  with  a  view  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
revenue  which  would  be  lost  by  the  abolition  of  Inland 
Duties. 

''I  have  entered  into  this  detail  in  order  that  I  may  not  as* 
some  undue  merit  for  the  measure  on  account  of  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  honored  me  with  their  thanks, 
and  that  I  may  e:q>lain  why  it  was  not  sooner  adopted;  and 
also,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pr^Mtred  for  the  subsequeut 
measure  which  is  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of  that 
whioh  has  been  effected,  and  may  not  regard  the  boon  as  the 
measure  of  one  Gbvemment,  and  what  may  be  a  less  agreeable, 
but  a  necessary  arrangement,  as  the  act  of  another  €h>vemment. 
It  was  intended  that  both  should  issue  together  as  parts  of  one 
oomplete  measure. 

Tl2 
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"  Wiih  zespect  to  the  Town  Duties,  the  time,  I  trust,  is  not 
distant  when  those  also  will  be  abolished*  They  axe  only 
tolerated,  like  all  other  vexatious  imposts,  as  necessary  evils,  on 
account  of  the  revenue  which  they  yield,  and  which  cannot 
easily  be  dispensed  with  by  a  Government  in  debt,  whose  ex- 
penses in  all  departments  are  generally  increasing;  and  which 
has  repeatedly  been  led,  by  financial  difficulties,  to  have  re- 
course to  extensive  reductions  injurious  to  the  State;  and  pain- 
ful and  disheartening,  and  savoring  of  ingratitude,  to  the  more 
valuable  of  its  servants. 

*'  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  may,  I  am  confident,  be  as- 
sured that,  under  the  administration  of  the  nobleman  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  this  country,  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  measures  will  be  adopted  for  the  fur- 
therance of  commerce  and  every  other  good  work  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  India.  With  cordial  wishes  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  expectation,  and  the  boundless  prosperity  which 
may  be  expected  to  ensue^ 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  a  T.  Metcalfe;* 

The  time  had  now  come  for  Metcalfe  finally  to 
decide  whether  he  would  accept  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship  of  the  North- Western  Provinces;  or 
rather  to  give  the  official  imprimatur  to  the  inten- 
tion already  formed  in  his  mind.  Some  little  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  office  still  clung  to  him,  for 
he  was  unwilling  to  oppose  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Blunt ; 
but  with  such  cordiality  and  sincerity  did  that  gen- 
tleman urge  his  acceptance  of  the  Government — ex- 
pressing an  earnest  hope  that,  ''  for  the  interests  not 
of  the  Western  Provinces  only,  but  of  India  gene- 
rally/' Metcalfe  might  be  induced  to  remain  in  the 
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country,  that  all  scruples  were  dissipated,  and  the 
final  resolution  taken. 

The  question  had  been  orally  discussed  between 
Lord  Auckland  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and  it  had 
been  agreed  that  the  Goyemor-Greneral  should  state 
the  whole  case  in  a  letter,  and  that  a  written  answer 
should  be  returned.  '*  I  promised  you  a  letter  to- 
day," wrote  Lord  Auckland,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
"  and  I  send  you  the  rough  sketch  of  one,  which  I 
have  not  time  to  revise  or  to  copy ;  but  it  contains 
my  views  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  it ;  and  it  is 
better  that  I  should  send  it  to  you  so  than  that  I 
should  break  my  engagement."  The  letter^  indeed^ 
scarcely  needed  revision.  I  give  it  as  it  was  written* 
It  contaias  so  full  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  establishment  of  the  Lieutenant-GU)- 
vemorship  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  that 
nothing  more  need  be  added  to  render  them  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader : 

LORD  AUCKLAND  TO  SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE. 

«  GoYenunent  Houae,  Kaich  17|  18S6. 

*^  Mt  dear  Sir  Charles, — ^I  have  given  my  best  oon- 
flideiation  to  the  question  which  I  have  to  decide,  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  to  Agra,  and  am  anxious 
to  lay  before  you  the  following  statement  of  facts,  and  of  the 
propositions  which  are  founded  upon  them,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  your  concurrence,  but  perfectly  certain  that  whether 
I  do  or  not,  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  your  advice  and 
suggestions. 

'*  The  question  is  one  of  connderable  difficulty,  and  probably 
if  no  step  had  yet  been  taken  in  it,  I  might  have  been  disposed 
to  leave  it,  at  least  for  a  time»  at  xest»  and  either  have  waited 
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uaial  the  impnrreme&t  of  the  poUic  fina&oef  ought  fasve 
enabled  me  to  form  a  more  efficient  and  a  more  complete  fbnn 
of  Grovemment  for  the  North- Western  Provinces  than  it  is  now 
open  to  me  to  do,  or  to  have  satisfied  myself  by  actual  expe- 
rience that  no  such  change  is  necessary ;  but  the  change  has, 
in  &ct,  taken  place;  my  own  opinion  leans  very  much  to  its 
advantage,  and  if  this  were  doubtful,  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  could  hardly  be  retraced  without  considerable 
incanvenience. 

^  In  endeavoring,  with  the  asnstanoe  of  Mr.  Colvin,  to  hunt 
out  the  history  of  these  transactions,  I  find  that,  as  far  back  ai 
1808,  a  suggestion  to  the  efiect  of  establishing  a  high  official 
authority  in  our  North- Western  Provinces  was  made  by  the 
two  Commissioners,  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  St. George  Tucker.  The 
advantages  contemplated  were,  in  reference  to  political  relations 
and  improvement  of  local  internal  administration;  and  they 
point  out  the  relief  which  would  be  afibrded  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Calcutta,  to  the  impulse  whidx  would  be  given  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  to  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  by  an  easy  access  to  their 
rulers. 

^'  The  question  was  revived  in  1829,  and  the  division 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Holt 
Mackenzie,  Mr.  David  Hill,  and  Mr.  Bar;  and  it  is  needless 
to  detail  their  opinions,  and  those  which  were  in  consequence 
expressed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Bayley,  and  others  here,  and  by  the  Directors  and  ibe 
Commissioners  of  the  India  Board,  and  members  of  Parliament 
in  England — ^they  all  tend  to  admit  that  such  a  measure  would 
add  to  the  efficiency  of  administration;  but  very  many  of  Aem 
adverted  to  the  strong  objections  whidi  may  be  raised  on  the 
ground  of  expense ;  and  much  differenoe  of  opinion  pvavaQed 
upon  the  amount  of  patronage  and  of  control  over  the  most 
important  of  our  political  lehitioiui,  whioh  should  be  delegated 
to  the  newly  oteated  offioe. 

*^  Lord  William  Bentiaek  waa  more  oppewd  thaa  othna  te 
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%  WBfunAoftL  cf  aufthontyy  ikongli  admiftting  dte  total  iimde- 
faa^of  the  ^hyvcnuBcnt  at  Gakatta  to  control  and  snpeziateiid 
the  Nortl^Wcaleni  Prcmnoea.  He  would  hare  xaiaored  the 
aeafe  of  the  Sufinsne  Crorexaaaeiit  t€t*  thoBe  pxoviooefl^  and  haive 
delegated  local  authorities  to  Calcutta. 

^  Wfaes  the  failL  &r  Ae  kucwbI  of  the  Charter  (of  which 
the  cieatioB  of  a  fomthPzeaideBcy  formed  a  part)  waa  under 
diflcnnoBy  die  Goart  ef  DuectotB,  in  oppoeition  to  thai  part  of 
it,  admitted  die  oeoeiBitj  of  an  efficient  GbvenuBient  in  the 
Naidieiii  FroifinoeB,  hut  dnught  diat  everj  ei>ject  might  he 
most  itiflfectnrily  and  BMBt  economically  obtained  by  the  ap* 
pointBKBt  of  a  Lieiitenant»Gavenior,  subject  to  the  Bengii 
CrovaoRnent — ^and  wcgameBU  to  this  effect  were  urged  bj 
othcn — the  act,  nevaertheleiB,  was  paned;  and  by  iastruetions 
fioooi  the  Courts  of  December  17,  1833^  after  considerable  die- 
coBBioBfl  in  theCoMBcil^  a  GoTermnent  of  Agra  was  established, 
widi  fall  powers  in  all  but  the  military  and  political  depart 
meats,  and  with  die  patronage,  under  some  exceptions  and 
qnalifiortinns,  of  all  civil  situations.  The  residence  of  the 
Oowemor  was  fixed  at  AUahabad,  with  military  power  within 
the  ibct ;  and  he  had  an  esfcablidimeBt  giren  to  him  little  diflSsring 
£rom  that  of  other  Preaidencies;  but  the  Goremment  of  India 
kept  the  auoie  important  political  rektions  in  their  own  hands, 
leaving  die  cfficecs  in  oiher  pofitical  situations  to  receive,  their 
ordets  from  the  QoveEnments  widiin  the  sphere  of  whose  juris^ 
dictions  they  might  be  respecdvely  situated.  The  Court  of 
Delhi,  die  SUkh.  and  Hill-protected  States^  the  Bundlekund 
Bajahs,  and  chiefe  depending  upon  die  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
agcney,  wese  giv«i  to  Agra — ^with  a  reserve  diat  it  should 
at  aU  times  be  competent  to  die  GoTemor-Grenetal  in  Council 
to  eadsoge  or  modify  these  politieal  powers^ 

^  In  the  meaai  dmey  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  keeping  np 
this  new  Presidency  appears  to  have  gained  ground  with  die 
Court*  It  was  remarked  that  the  expense  of  a  distinct  Pre* 
sideney  ought  not  to  be  incuised,  exc^  for  some  importaai 
aid — ^that  the  dndes  proposed  to  be  assigned  were  of  a  seoondaiy 
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kind;  and  it  waff  proposed  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant-Goveinor 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  tbe  Governor-General  in  Council 
*  from  the  management  of  such  a  mass  of  details  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  attend  to  without  neglecting  more  important 
concerns.' 

'^  The  Board  of  Control  took  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
subject)  and  considering  the  distance  of  the  Upper  Provinces 
from  the  seat  of  Government,  their  position  in  regard  to  foreign 
states,  and  the  character  of  their  population,,  observed,  ^  That 
they  could  not  but  concur  in  the  opinion  which  had  been  given, 
that  there  should  be  stationed  in  these  provinces  an  officer  of 
authority  paramount  to  that  of  commissioners,  collectors,  and 
magistrates,  who,  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  might  exercise  whatever  power  it  might  from  time  to 
time  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Govemor-Gkoieral  to  delegate 
to  him/  Under  an  act  introduced  in  consequence,  and  on  the 
ground  stated  in  the  preamble,  'That  much  difficulty  had 
arisen  in  carrying  the  enactment  of  the  former  act  into  efEdct, 
and  that  the  same  would  be  attended  with  a  large  increase  of 
expense,'  power  is  given  to  the  Court  to  suspend  the  enact- 
ments regarding  Agra,  and  to  the  Gx>vemor*(jeneral  in 
Council  to  appoint  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 

^^  The  passing  of  this  act  was  notified  by  the  Court  to  the 
Government,  the  provisions  of  the  former  act  suspended  for 
three  years,  and  a  power  was  given,  in  case  of  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  to  fix  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  Pte* 
sidency  of  Madras  or  Bombay  to  the  Lieutenant*Gx>vermnent. 

'^  The  summary  of  this  statement  is,  that  authority  in 
general  is  in  favor  of  the  delegation  of  a  portion  of  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Government  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor;  that  the 
extent  of  this  delegation  should  be  in  some  degree  governed 
by  circumstances  and  by  existing  difficulties;  that  the  expense 
of  the  new  establishment  should  not  be  on  the  scale  of  the  other 
Presidencies,  though  the  officer  should  be  one  of  high  au- 
thority, and  possessing  the  full  confidence  of  the  Governor- 
General;  and  ^  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe'  is  pointed  out  as  the 
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person  in  whom  all  the  qualifications  for  such  an  office  are  best 
united^  and  to  whom  the  appointment  may  with  most  propriety 
be  tendered. 

'^In  all  these  points  I  entirely  concur;  and  I  am  induced 
at  once,  and  frankly,  to  submit  the  following  proposition  to  you^ 
premiong  that  it  is  the  result  of  my  own  first  impression  upon 
the  subject,  and  open  to  discussion  in  Council ;  but  I  am  so 
dearous  ta  obtain  your  aadstance  to  myself,  and  still  more  so 
the  advantage  to  India  of  a  continuance  of  the  application  of 
your  abilities  and  exertions  to  its  interests,  that  before  I  sub- 
mit it  to  my  colleagues  I  am  anxious  to  learn  firom  you  your 
own  views,  and  to  endeavor  to  remove  or  to  meet  any  objec- 
tions which  may  occur  to  you.  The  proposition  is,  that  you 
should  accept  the  Lieutenant-Government  of  Agra.  In  case  of 
your  disposition  to  accept  it,  I  should  propose  that  the  salary, 
the  patronage,  the  superintendence  of  the  judicial  and  revenue 
departments,  should  remain  upon  the  footing  on  which  they 
have  been  placed  for  Mr.  Ross.'*^ 

*'  I  should  feel  it  necessary  to  propose  that  the  establishment, 
in  what  regards  its  expensive  appendages,  should  be  much 
reduced.!  And  I  think  that  the  command  of  a  fort  and  mili- 
tary authority  may  be  dispensed  witii  ;i  but  I  feel  that,  with 
you,  with  whom  I  could  act  upon  terms  of  perfect  concert  and 
confidence,  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
more  difficult  and  important  political  relations ;  I  should  like 
your  readence  to  be  at  Agra  instead  of  Allahabad ;  §  and  that 
all  the  intricate  and  important  transactions  which  from  time  to 
time  arise  between  our  Government  and  the  states  of  Grwalior 
and  Bajpootana  should  be  committed  to  you.  ||  To  such  an 
arrangement  some  difficulties  would  no  doubt  occur;  but  they 

*  '*  Perfectly  satisfactoiy  if,  as  I  %  <*  The  command  of  a  fort  is  quite 

presume,  no  change  has  taken  place  unnecessarj."— C.  T.  M. 

since  I  quitted  the  Council,,  and  the  §  ^  This  would  he  highly  gratifying, 

political  relations  hitherto  attached  be  and  under  these  circumstances  Agra 

meant  to  be  induded."— C.  T.  M.  would  be  decidedly  preferable  to  Alla- 

t  «<  I  have  no  objection  to  olfer  to  habad.**— <?.  T.  M. 

any  reduction  of  expense  that  maybe  I  **  I  do  not  apprehend  any  diffl- 

deemed  proper."— C.  T.  M.  culty.**— C.  T.  M. 
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would  Bot  be  greater  thaai  are  inddent  to  every  mxtti  change y 
and  it  appean  to  be  in  acoordance  witk  the  original;  and  Mkk 
the  best  views  with  which  the  establishment  of  thia  andioiifcf 
was  proposed.  And  ae  regarda  joursdf^  I  should  hope  A&t 
soeh  a  atiiatioii»  giving  jou  a  shaie  in  some  of  the  meat  imi* 
portant  duties  of  the  Grovemor-Genexal,  aotiag  m  unisoa  witk 
him,  and  standing  next<  in  auooesaiai  to  bias  upon  hk  oowmia* 
sion^  would  not  be  liable  to  the  objeotions  which  you  have 
stated  yourself  to  feel  in  discuasing  the  probable  nature  of  this 
new  office. 

"  I  need  not  say  more  at  present.  It  is  enoogh  to  give  yon 
the  outline  of  the  best  plan  whioh  I  can  fi»me,  and  a  diseussion 
of  it  with  you,  if  you  should  be  at  all  diq>osed  to  entertain  al^ 
may  lead  to  a  ronoval  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and  olgeo- 
tions  which  may  occur  to  the  minda  of  ua  both. 

<«  Most  faithfully,  &c^  yours, 

"  AUGUiAJH>.*' 

To  this  letter  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  returned  the 
foUowing  r^ly : 

SIB  CHAHI.E8  M£TOALF£  TO  LOSD  AUGEXANDw 

<"  Mmh  IS,  issa. 

'*  Mt  DBAS  Lord, — ^I  have  had  the  honor  of  reeeiviag  your 
obliging  communication  of  yesterday. 

«< 'Before  I  proceed  to  reply  to  the  propontions  wfaidi  it  eon<- 
tainsj,  pennit  me  to  express  my  grateful  acknowfedgments  for 
the  great  condderation  and  kindness  towards  me  which  it 
evmoes* 

''  Yovir  Lordship's  oflbr  of  the  Lieutenant-Oovemofsbip  at 
Agra,  or  the  Western  Provinces,  I  am  cordially  prepared  to 
accept,  if  it  be  established  on  the  footing  proposed. 

"  There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I  would  solicit  ftnrtfaer 
consideration.  It  would  seem  that  the  political  relationa 
hitherto  attached  to  the  Agra  Government  are  not  included 
in  the  superintendence  which  it  is  intended  to  assign  to  tha 
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lientaumi^avcinor.  These  relatknis  were  oiigmaUy  sttacked 
to  tbe  Agn  (Sorenime&t  not  only  beeanae  the  B&teaX  atBlee 
were  m  dam  ootmeadon  wiA  its  bordeis,  bat  abo  becMUie  the 
manegemeiift  of  our  xelations  with  them  was  annexed  to  offieee 
of  territorial  siipeiintendence  in  the  respective  neighboaxboodft. 
Thus  the  CJoxsmifluoBer  at  Delhi  is  ako  Agtat  at  the  Coort  of 
Ddhi  and  with  ^  dependent  Jageerdan  in  the  vicdnity.  The 
officers,  who  are  Political  Agenti  in  the  Sikh  and  Hill- 
protected  States,  are  also  Territorial  Superintendents*  The 
Judge  in  Bundlekund  is  the  Agent  with  the  Bundldcnnd 
chiefs  ;  and  those  connected  with  the  Scmgor  and  Ner* 
budda  Agen^  are  under  the  officer  who  is  ako  Territorial 
ComBissioner.  If  the  political  superintendence  were  sepa- 
rated  itom  the  territorial,  new  officers  must  be  appointed  to 
the  former  branch,  or  the  same  officers  in  their  diffaient  capa- 
cities woold  be  under  different  authorities.  Without  referenoe 
to  my  personal  feelings,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  conye^ 
sient  public  anangement  would  be  to  leave  those  political 
relations  as  thej  now  are  in  the  hands  of  the  same  officers 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lieutenant-'Groyemor,  subject 
to  ^lae  control  of  the  Goyemor^jpeneral  in  Council. 

''With  respect  to  mj  own  feeUngs,  everything  that  d^ 
tracts  from  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  dndes  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  will  be  the  more  a  cause  of  regret  to  me, 
as  I  undergo  in  some  respects  a  considerable  descent  in  passing 
from  the  office  of  Governor  to  that  of  Lieutenant.  The  only 
hesitation,  then»  I  have  felt  as  to  my  continuance  in  the  public 
service,  is  founded  on  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  degradation 
in  accepting  any  post  inferior  to  that  of  Governor  ;  and,  al- 
though this  impresfflon  is  in  a  great  degree  removed  from  my 
own  mind  by  the  provisional  appointment  of  Governor-General, 
and  by  the  duties  which  your  Lordship  proposes  to  asngn  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  I  am  still  sensible  that  such  will  be  the 
geneial  feelbg,  and  the  oi^  way  of  guarding  against  it  is  to 
maintain  as  much  as  possible  the  respectability  and  character 
of  the  office.    This  consideration,  I  am  aware,  a&ets  me  alone, 
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and  I  should  not  advance  it  in  connexion  with  any  ammge- 
ment  which  I  did  not  think  on  public  grounds  unobjectionable. 

^'  What  *  your  Lordship  proposes  regarding  the  powers  to  be 
exercised  in  the  judicial  and  revenue  departments  is  quite 
satisfiustory. 

*'  The  annexation  of  the  superintendence  of  our  political  re- 
lations with  the  states  of  Gwalior  and  Rajpootana  will  be  highly 
gradiying  to  me  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  lieutenant- 
Governor's  residence  at  Agra,  instead  of  Allahabad,  will,  in 
that  case,  be  decidedly  advisable. 

^^I  entertain  no  objection  to  any  reduction  of  expense  that 
may  be  deemed  proper,  and  have  no  wish  that  any  appendage 
should  be  retained  on  my  account  that  can  be  dispensed  with. 

''The  command  of  a  fort  I  consider  to  be  quite  unnecessary 
and  useless.  It  could  not  indeed  be  conferred  consistently 
with  the  Commander-in-Chiers  commission.  The  loss  of  the 
command  of  the  fort  at  Allahabad,  if  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's residence  were  there,  would,  at  first,  be  some  degradation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community;  but  this  will  be  obviated  by 
fixing  his  residence  at  Agra* 

''  I  have  only  further  to  suggest,  that  the  rank  and  com- 
plimentaiy  honors  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  superintendence,  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  late 
Governor. 

"  C.  T.  Mbtcalfb." 

It  was  entirely  in  obedience  to  Ms  sense  of  public 
duty,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  now  put  aside  all  his 
scruples  and  accepted  the  lieutenant-Governorship 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces.  Little  time  was 
s^ent  in  making  the  necessary  preparations.  The 
beginning  of  April  saw  him  ascending  the  river  on 
his  way  to  the  seat  of  (jovemment.*    With  what 

*  The  leat  of  Gknremment  had  been  fixed  at  Agra  instead  of  AQahabad. 
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feelings  he  commenced  his  voyage  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  following  letter  to  his  aunt,  in  which  he 
sets  forth,  very  clearly  and  explicitly,  the  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  him  to  forego  his  intention 
of  returning  to  England : 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE  TO  THE  HON.  MRS.  M0N80K. 

**  On  the  Bhagoruttee  Accommodation  Boat,  towed  by  a 

Steamer,  April  3, 1886. 

"Mt  deabbst  Aunt, — ^I  am  on  my  way  to  the  North- 
western Provinces,  as  Lieutenant-Govemor;  and  I  must  ex- 
plain how  this  has  come  about.  When  the  Agia  Government 
was  abolished,  I  concluded  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go 
home;  and  for  some  time  before  Lord  Auckland's  arrival,  I  was 
imder  the  impression  that  such  would  be  my  destination;  and 
veiy  happy  was  I  in  that  prospect.  I  afterwards,  however, 
found  that  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Ministiy  had  again 
appointed  me  Provisional  Governor-General,  wUch  made  me 
the  second  man  in  India;  and  that  the  Court  was  anxious  that 
I  should  remain  as  the  Lieutenant-Govemor  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces.  Lord  Auckland,  on  his  arrival,  expressed 
very  frankly  and  earnestly  the  same  wish.  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  meet  their  desires,  if  I  could  do  so  without  discredit ; 
and  the  question  then  was,  whether  the  Lieutenant-Grovernor- 
ship  could  be  made  such  an  office  as  I  could  be  expected  to 
hold.  This  has  been  settled  by  assigning  to  it  all  the  duties 
and  powers  that  the  Governor  had,  and  adding  others  that  he 
had  not.  Its  duties  are  more  extensive  and  more  important 
than  those  of  the  former  Government  defunct  It  is  inferior 
only  in  designation,  trappings,  and  allowances.  These  are  not 
matters  which  I  should  think  a  sufficient  reason  for  going,  when 
I  am  desired  to  stay  by  those  whose  imiform  kindness  to  me 
gives  them  a  right  to  claim  my  services.  I  feel  that  I  have  no 
excuse  for  abandoning  a  post  to  which  I  am  called  by  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  election;  and  in  which  I  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  being  useful  to  my  country  and  to  mankind  than  I 
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oould  expect  to  find  anywhere  ebe.  The  deekiony  h<Mvever, 
coBtsme  much.  I  had  been  for  aosie  time  indulging  in  pleasing 
yisiona  of  home;  and  the  enjoyments  of  retiiement  and  affec- 
tionate intercourse  with  relatives  and  friends.  All  these  are 
now  destroyed,  and  either  annihilated  for  ever  (for  it  seems  to 
be  my  doom  to  live  and  die  in  India),  or  at  least  postponed  for 
an  indefinite  period*  I  have  done  what  I  believe  to  be  right, 
and  that  must  be  my  consolation.    •    .    •    Grod  bless  you  all  I 

^  Toon  most  affectionately, 

**  C.  T.  Mbtoal«.^ 

Wbea  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  his  seat  as 
lieatenant-Gcrvemor  of  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, that  once-troubled  country  urns  in  a  state  of 
profonnd  repose — ^repose,  the  result  of  those  great 
measures  which  twenty  years  before  he  had  advo- 
cated with  so  much  zeal.  This  epoch  of  his  career 
was,  perhaps,  of  all  othss,  the  most  uneventful. 
The  annals  of  the  oounijry,  however^  cannot  be  de* 
scribed  as  that  blank  which  is  said  to  indicate  so 
much  national  happiness.  No  Mahratta  bands  or 
Findarree  hordes  called  for  suppression ;  but  there 
were  viewless  enemies,  perhaps,  more  terrible  than 
either.  It  is  the  distinguishing  circumstance  of  Met- 
calfe's brief  administration  of  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, that  PestUenoeaad  Eamine  rose  upinhispath. 
Before  the  close  of  18S6,  there  was  a  cry  that  the 
Plague  had  reached  India.  In  the  dose,  undeanly, 
narrow-streeted  town  of  Pahli,  in  Bajpootana,  a 
putrid  fever,  simulating  the  Plague,  was  destroying 
the  people.  Presently,  it  appeared  to  spread  firom 
this  centre  of  disease,  and  the  alarm  which  it 
created  ext^idad  even  to  Calcutta.  At  once  Met- 
calfe determined  to  adopt  stringent  sanitary  mea- 
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guxM  to  anest  the  progress  of  the  pestilaaoe — ^but 
in  sach  a  oountry  as  India,  and  in  such  a  part  of 
it  as  that  in  which  the  disease  had  broken  out, 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them  was  extreme.  Wise 
and  vigorous  as  ware  his  measures,  and  true  as  was 
the  humanity  that  informed  them,  the  exponents 
of  natiye  opinion  were  not  slow  to  declare  that 
they  were  unsuited  to  the  country  and  to  the 
people.  They  may  hare  been  unsuited  to  the  in- 
yeterate  prejudices  of  the  people;  but  Metcalfe 
bdie?ed,  in  such  a  crisis,  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
a  largar  view  of  the  question,  and  to  save  the 
yeofie  in  spite  of  themselves.* 

But  great  as  was  this  calamify,  it  was  brief  and 
partial  in  its  e£BBcts.  A  mightier  evil  was  the  drought, 
which  parched  up  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
hcoLd  the  staff  of  bread,  and  a^cted  the  ^[wople 
with  f amme.  But  a  famine  in  India  is  an  evil  be- 
y<Hid  the  reach  of  human  statesmanship  to  reBoedy , 
at  greatly  to  alleviate.  What,  under  such  ciroum- 
stances,  could  be  done  to  mitigate  Ihe  sufferings  of 
the  people,  was  d<me,  as  doubtless  hy  any  other 
Governor  it  would  have  been  done ;  but  still  those 
sufierings  were  torible,  and  clouded  the  last  year 
of  Metcalfe's  conn^Kkoi  with  the  Oovemment  of 
India.  Hie  received  due  praise,  in  public  addiesaes, 
for  his  "judicious  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed population  during  this  calamitous  year;" 
but  he  knew  how  little  could  be  effected  by  hxunan 

*  See  in  abstract  (from  the  Bea^  land  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  sajkif :  <*I 

Hmrkarm)^  in    the  Appm^  of  the  think  joa  have  done  all  that  can  he 

llinvte  whioh  Sir  Chailee  MetcaUe  done  against  fhe  Flaffue,  and   yoa 

pnbUahed  at  the  time;  and  the  re-  have  folly  anticipated  whaterer   I 

markf  of  a  natiye  writer  vpon  it —  ventmnBd  to  (FUggett** 
[ilMlM;  JbMnw4  16S7>  IiordAnok* 
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agency  to  diminish  the  horrors  of  such  a  visita- 
tion. 

The  Revenue  Settlement  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces  was,  at  this  time,  being  pushed  forward 
with  consummate  energy  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Robert  Bird,  with  whom  Metcalfe  was  in  constant 
correspondence.  But  the  latter,  whilst  he  thoroughly 
approved  of  the  principle  on  which  this  settlement 
was  based,  sometimes  doubted  whether  there  were 
not  too  great  a  propensity  at  that  time  to  do  what 
some  of  the  functionaries  about  him  irreverently 
called  "  looking  at  everything  through  a  theodolite.*' 
It  has  been  shown  how  strong  and  consistent  an 
advocate  he  was  for  the  preservation  of  the  village- 
communities  ;  but  he  thought  that  this  was  best  to 
be  accomplished  by  protecting  them  against  external 
aggression,  and  leaving  their  interior  arrangements 
as  much  as  possible  to  themselves.  Whilst  he  ad- 
mired the  uncommon  ability  and  the  wonderful  zeal 
with  which  Thomason,*  Thornton,  and  others  were 
pushing  forward  this  great  work,  and  omitted  no* 
thing  that  was  calculated  to  stimulate  their  ex- 
ertions, he  still  sometimes  questioned  whether  the 
minute  surveys  which  were  being  carried  on,  and 
the  amount  of  interferences  that  was  exercised,  were 
without  many  disadvantages,  both  present  and  pro- 
spective. 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  obsenre  ment»  bat  he  remained  constant  to 

with  a  melancholy  kind  of  pleasure,  Azimgarh  and  the  settlement     In 

in  the  demi-official  correspondence  of  one  of  Lord  Anckland's  letters  to  Sir 

this  period,  the  very  high  estimation  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  Govemor-Ge- 

in  which  Mr.  Thomason,  then  a  set-  neral  speaks  of  him  as  "  Mr.  Tho- 

tlement^ffioer,  was  held  by  all  the  mason,  whom  I  have  wanted  for  the 

highest  fmictionaries  in  the  country.  Law    Commission,  whom    Mangles 

There  was  what  may  be  called  a  wants   for    every   commissionerdiip 

scramble  for  services  in  the  most  dis-  that  is  vacant,  and  whom  you  pro- 

tinghished  situations  under  Govern-  bably  want  for  much  else." 
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During  his  residence  in  Agra,  he  exercised  the 
same  liberal  hospitality  that  he  had  before  done  in 
other  places ;  but  his  habits  were  for  the  most  part 
retired*  He  seldom  went  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  residence  even  for  purposes  of  exercise.  The 
eremng  drive  was  abandoned,  and,  la  its  place,  he 
was  wont  to  take  the  air  at  the  top  of  his  house. 
The  reason  which  he  assigned  for  this  was,  that 
when  he  went  abroad,  the  natives  waylaid  him  with 
petitions,  which  they  would  throw  iato  his  carriage ; 
and  this^  on  many  accounts,  he  found  iaconvenient. 
Bat  the  same  inexhaustible  charity  and  generosity 
which  had  so  distinguished  his  career  in  Calcutta, 
were  here  equally  conspicuous.  He  was  at  all  times 
a  princely  giver. 

His  private  correspondence  was  extensive — ^but  it 
was  chiefly  of  a  demi-official  character,*  with  men 
of  eminent  station  iu  different  lines  of  the  public 
service.  Among  others  with  whom  he  kept  up  this 
kind  of  intercourse,  were  Sir  Henry  Pane,  the  Com- 
mander'ia-Chief,t  and  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Bishop 

*  He  could,  howerer,  find  time,  as  calfe  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  what 

he  had  always  the  taste,  to  correspond  were  the  impressions  left  on  his  mind 

on  literary  subjects;  among  others,  regarding  the  relative  strength  of  the 

with  Mr.  Macnaghten  on  his  edition  two  powers,  and  the  issue  of  the  con- 

of  the  Alif  Ledoy  in  which  Metcalfe  test  if  we  were  to  try  conclusions  with 

took  great  interest.  the  Sikhs.    In  answer  to  Metcalfe's 

t  Among  other  subjects  on  which  questions,    the  Commander-in-Chief 

Metcalfe  and  Fane  corresponded  in  drewupanadmurable  paper,  in  which, 

1837,wa8  the  best  method  of  conquer-  after  entering  speculatively  into  the 

ing  the  Punjab,  though  both  were  questions  proposed  to  him,  he  dedared, 

profoundly  impressed  with  the  con-  in  his  opinion,  *^  a  case  cmdd  hudly 

Tiction  that  justice  and  expediency  occur  which  would  render  it  wise  for 

atike  required  that  we  should  leave  it  us  to  overturn  the  Sikh  power,  or  to 

alone.    The  discussion  was  entirely  overrun  the  Punjab,  or  to  extend  our- 

theoretical  and  speculative.  Sir  Henry  selves  to  the  westward."     *<  Every 

Fane  had  visited  Lahore  on  the  occa-  advance,"  he  added,  **  you  might  make 

sion  ofthe  marriage  ceremony  of  Nao  beyond  the  Sutlej  to  the  westward, 

Ndial  Singh,  and  Sir  Charles  Met-  in  my  opinion,  adds  to  your  military 

VOL.  !!•  X  >J^8  i/ 

♦OXFORD*, 
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of  Gailcatta.  Each  held  Metcalfe  in  high  regBstdy 
nsnd  looked  to  him  for  the  furtherance  of  pnUic 
objects  connected  Tnth  his  own  pmrticiilar  profession. 
And  the  Lieutenant-Goremor,  now  a  soldier  and 
now  a  derk,  gaye  to  both  abundant  satisfection. 
Both  had  tasted  of  his  noble  hospitalitj  at  Agra»  and 
had  left  him  with  the  most  aflbctionate  admiration 
of  the  manj  line  qualities  of  their  host. 

His  intercourse  with  Lord  Auddand  was  firank 
and  unreserved.*  Th^  were  frequently  eonespond* 
ing  with  each  other  priratelj  on  nttem  of  state. 
The  GrOTem<Nr-General,  who  had  applied  himself 
sedulously  to  acquire  a  right  understanding  (^  the 
many  great  pditical  and  administratiTe  questions 
brought  before  him,  and  whose  early  letters  exhibit 
a  remarkable  acquaintance  with  subjects  which  it 
ordinarily  takes  long  to  master,  invited  the  ripe 

weakneft.  ....    If  70a  want  yoar  a  soldier  in  twenty-four  hooxa,  than  I 

empire  to  expaad,  expand  it  ov«r  ooold  do  now  in  ftw  tfanes  the  period. 

Code,  or  orer  GwaUor,  and  the  le-  I  judge  of  othan  by  myadC*    What 

mains  of  tlie  Mahratta  Empire.  Make  Metnlle  thoogfat,  with  lefenMH^  to 

yottrselvw  complete  sovereiims  of  all  his  own  seiTle^  of  tba  oompaiasiTe 

within  yoor  bounds.    But  let  alone  adrantages   of  employing   old  and 

the  Ear  West!*'    It  need  not  be  said  young  men,   has  been  already  seen, 

that  in  all  thia  Metcalfe  eniUrely  qobp  (.^^nrnduv  ▼  oL  L) 

cutred.    There  waa  another  passtgi^  *  Befiiie  Metralfe  kft  Cak«tt>  the 

tooy  in  this  papar,  which  aooorded  GoTonor- General  wrote  to  him:  *'I 

pleasantly  with  Metcalfe's  Tiewa.    Sir  ma^  rather  wish  to  cooaoU  yoai^oQ 

Henry  JTana  said  that  in  the  arent  of  soaae  points  than  rentiin  to  inatmet 

a  war  with  the  Pnnjab»  oar  great  yon  <m  any.    Intrath»allnarfeeGBgs 

dilHwilty  would  lie  in  the  want  of  and  opiniooaaie  in  feiTor of  thai  tj^ 

yoQDfh  actiTe,  capable  commanding  temofflrmnaasandferbeazancawhkh 

oOken.    **  Mv  serrices*"  ha    said^  I  know  it  to  be  both  yoor  nrinofapfe 

"have  been  where  generala  were  from  and  practioe  to  pnrsnet  ma  it  haa 

th]r^-fh«  to  ferty^five  (both  French  been  on^  in  the  certainty  that  you 

and  EngUshX  man  10  their  fnll  Tigor^  wonld  well  and  ably  pvane  it  that  I 

and  I  am  quite  sure  that  man  who  have  been  eaoer  fer  the  aooepUnce  of 

came  to  India  as  cadets  in  17Sa-3^  the  proflfoied  appointment.     Theie 

could  not  oompeta  with  such  a$  I  can  be  no  reasoii  fer  yoir  making  the 


allude  to.    I  know  that  when  X  com-  journey  with  nndne  haste.    As  it  is, 

mended  a  brigade^  or  a  division  about  I  shall  haie  personally  to  lament  that 

that  time  (1808  to  1814\  I  could  do^  I  have  seen  so  little  of  yon."— {JCarvA 

and  haTe  done,  more  of  the  work  of  28, 1836.] 
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Indian  Btafesmaa  to  deliver  hk  apinioiis  freely,  a&d 
never  shrink  from  an  open  ayofvral  of  diaaeiii**  Timre 
were  some  important  questions,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  politgr  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
the  eonntries  beyond  the  Indus,  regarding  which  the 
two  statesmen  entertained  adrerae  opnion&f  But 
ibey  beld  each  other  in  HjtQ  highest  esteem^  and 
knerw  that  they  were  woridsig  together  earnestly 
and  sincerely  for  the  pnUic  good. 

In  the  summer  of  1837  Lord  Aueldaiid  f<Krmed 
the  resolution  of  quitting  Calcutta  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  cold  season,  and  journeying  to- 
wards the  Upper  Provinces^  Then  arose  a  question 
regarding  the  authority  to  he  ezerdfled  by  the 
Govexnor-Oaiwal  withiia,  the  territories  over  which 
Metcalfe  prended  as  lieatenant-Ckyremor.  It  was, 
in  itself,  rather  an  embarrassing  questioB ;  but  Lord 
Auckland  felt  that  the  best  solution  of  it  would  be 
found  in  the  good  sense  and  the  good  feeting^  of  the 

*  *Iikmddtietorr3r,iiide»d,''wn)to  i&ifae«B^partof  10S7»flii7la[r:«<Y<m 

Lord  Auckland^  **  if  you  shoiild  hesi-  are  quite  right  in  beueving  that  I 

tate  to  wilte  to  me  with  perfect  fhmk-  hare  not  a  thought  of  interference  be- 

neMnponanytulQeetyaDdparticBlaclj  tween  the  AighmoB.  aad  SOtkm,    I 

■o  xxpom  ooaasions  in  which  you  differ  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  strong, 

from  mem  your  Tiews  of  pftUirpellcy,  indcpsndeBt,  and  oenauKial  poweie 

and  when  a  kaowMgeof  your  oMnioiia  established  ht  Afidiiniitan;  bii^  short 

may  be  most  usdnl  to  me.* — [OctoBer  of  Persian  or  Bnssian   oocupatioRy 

8,  M8S.1     The  subject,  I  bdi«re^  their  f resent  state  Is  as  nnsalinfiii- 

wliich  called  forth  this  kindly  expos-  toiy  as  possible,  with  national,  ftmily, 

tulation,  was  the  narigation  of  the  and  rdigious  Unids  so  inveterate  as 

Indus,  at   which   Hetealfe    always  almost  to  make  any  one  psity  ready 

looked  askance.    He  had  a  remark-  to  join  any  inrader  against  another, 

able   prescience  of  the  evil   conse-  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  we  can 

qnences  that  were  likely  to  resrit  erer  gahi  direct  power  or  iiAience 

from  any  interference  in  that  quarter,  aaaflngt  tksBL*    And  i^ain,  in  an- 

Thls  sutjject  has  been  touched  upon  othsr  letter:  *<  All  idteaof  a  'domiaant 

in  a  preceding  ehapter.  inilnenoe^'  with  powess  so  broken  and 

t  tfot  that  Lord  Aueklaad  at  this  di^ointed   as  ave  those  of  Canbisl 

thne  had  any  idea  of  the  kind  of  in-  and  the  neigfabewing  conntciei^  is,  ef 

terfoence  to  which  he  subsequent]^  oovm^  out  of  the  questkm*" 
lent  Mmeelf:    He  waste  to  Metcalfe 

x2 
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two  men  representing  the  concurrent — ^it  was  hoped 
not  conflicting — authorities : 

"  There  are  some  here,"  he  wrote  to  Metcalfe,  in  June,  "  who 
foresee  difficulty  in  the  relationship  in  which  you  and  I  may 
stand  to  each  other,  when  I  invade  your  provinces.  I  foresee 
none.  We  are  happily  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  on  very  many 
subjects;  where  we  differ,  of  frankly  expressing  our  differences; 
^nd  when  we  have  so  express  them,  our  co-operation — ^thanks 
to  your  cordiality  and  kindness — ^has  been  complete.  There 
may  be  some  embarrassment,  rather  nominal  than  real,  on  the 
score  of  patronise.  I  shall  be  assailed  by  the  impatient^  the 
ambitious,  and  the  discoptented.  My  attention  may  possibly 
be  drawn,  though  this  is  not  likely,  to  the  propriety  of  change 
in  persons  and  in  things;  and  at  all  events,  I  should  endeavor 
to  receive  with  encouragement  the  officers,  civil  or  military, 
from  whom  the  State  has  to  acknowledge,  or  may  expect,  good 
service.  For  these  objects  the  office  of  the  Governor-General 
should  not  be  shorn  of  the  powers  and  paramount  influence 
which  have  hitherto  been  attached  to  it ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  quite  wrong,  if  he  were  supposed,  upon 
entering  the  North-West  Provinces,  at  once  to  assume  and  to 
exercise  a  right  of  interfering  with  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor, 
and  of  disturbing  the  even  course  of  his  administration.  What 
should,  upon  all  this,  be  the  general  understanding — where 
the  just  medium  should  be,  whether  it  should  be  defined  at  all 
(I  rather  think  not),  and  in  what  manner,  I  am  far  from  having 
a  decided  opinion,  and  would  gladly  learn  what  you  think.  I 
am  only  confident  for  us  both  that  eacb  will  be  anxious  to 
vphold  the  dignity  of  the  other  without  injuring  his  own.' 


»»• 


*  The  diflScolt  queition  was,  how-  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Calcutta, 

erer,  aoLyed  hy  the  circomstanoe  al-  We  purpose   finding  our   camp   at 

ludedto  in  the  following  paaiagea —  Benares,  to  march  to  Allahabad,  Luck- 

the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Charles  Met-  now,  and  Agra,  and  if,  as  all  seem  to 

ealfe  in  time  to  present  a  collision  of  think  right,  I  should  become  my  own 

anthority.    **  My  preparations,"  wrote  Iieutenant-Gk>yemor  upon  your  ab- 

Lord  Auckland,  *'haTe  not  slackened,  dication,  I  may  stay  longer  at  Agra 

and  the  20th  of  October  still  stands  as  than  it  was  my  original  intention  to 
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Some  time  before  the  question  thus  suggested 
might  hare  perplexed  and  disquieted  Metcalfe;  it 
now  gave  him  little  concern.  Por  although  he  was 
deyoting  himself  diligently  to  the  affairs  of  his 
GoYemment,  he  had  an  uneasy  and  disturbing  sense 
aU  the  while  that  his  connexion  with  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  was  likely  to  be  of  brief  duratiozL 
When  the  Goremment  of  Madras,  a  little  time 
before,  had  been  about  to  be  vacated  by  Sir  Prede- 
rick  Adam,  it  was  generally  believed  in  India  that 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  would  be  his  successor.  He 
had  lost  a  Government  by  the  abolition  of  the  Agra 
Presidency,  and  he  had  gained  great  credit  from  the 
Home  authorities  by  undertaldng,  at  their  earnest 
request,  the  lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  By  this  disinterested  act  he 
had  established  a  claim  to  promotion,  which  could 
hardly  be  disregarded.  But  rumors  presently 
reached  him  to  the  effect  that  the  Madras  appoint- 
ment was  not  to  be  bestowed  upon  him — ^that  his 
claims  were  to  be  set  aside,  because  he  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  Home  Government  by  liberating 
the  Indian  Press.  What  he  felt  and  what  he  did 
when  these  tidings  reached  him,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  letter  to  his  aunt : 

do.  I  need  not  add  that  in  all  this  the  **  Yon  will  see  that  the  act  giying 

more  that  I  can  see  of  yon  with  the  me  ftill  powers,  is  ont,  with  a  resola- 

least  inoonrenienoe  to  yon,  the  more  tion  annooncing  that  when  I  lose  yon, 

will  it  be  to  my  pleasnie  and  advan*  I  shall  become  my  own  lieutenant- 

tage.    It  should  not  be  difficult  for  Goyemor.     When  this  takes  jflace, 

me  to  be  at  Agra  before   Christ-  you  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  be 

mas;  and  we  might  in  that  case  pass  disposed  to  disturb  as  little  as  pos- 

Bome  days  together;  but  as  the  time  sibts  either  the   prospects   of  per- 

approaches  we  Will  endeavor  to  make  sons,  or  the  current  of  things."  ~- 

our  plans  and  our  wishes  meet." —  [^September  7, 1837.] 
lAmfutt  28, 1837.] 


flDi  QgjiriJBi  MMtGAurm  TO  XHE  mm.  ma.  mdhmw. 

^Mt  i»A8B8T  Adht, — My  best  dudb  for  yonr  aSbo- 
tionateletter  of  August  26.  It  u  tlie  senewal  of  ooxrespondeiiot 
with  England — ^for  all  my  fiiends  natonllj  oeaaed  to  write 
when  diey  expected  me  liome.  Yon  are  aD  mistaken  in 
sappoong  ^t  I  look  to  England  with  tdnctanoe.  On  tiie 
eaatnarjf  I  look  to  it  with  the  assiizanee  that  I  shall  enjoy 
gteater  happiness  there  than  I  ever  can  czpeet  in  India.  I 
hare  certainly  gssat  xdnctanoe  to  qnit  the  important  duties 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  charged  with  in  this  coontry; 
but  I  shall  rejoice  when  I  can  q^nit  them,  or  rather  whenever  I 
can  go  home  without  having  to  reproach  myself  for  abandon- 
ing die  post  which  it  seems  to  be  the  will  of  Providence  that  I 
should  occupy.  ....  Fortune  was  not  my  object,  for  I 
have  enou^ ;  and  diould  be  happier  in  a  cottage  dum  in 

a  paUoe Neither  was  I  influenced  by  ambstion; 

fcntf  if  that  were  my  guide,  I  should  go  to  Enghnd.  Bat  in 
realily  I  hare  no  deaire  for  anything  that  this  wodd  can 
bestow;  and  look  only  to  the  creditable  performance  of  my 
duty  and  the  aflbctionate  intercourse  of  my  friends  as  the 
sources  of  happiness.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  whenever  I 
may  think  it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  go  to  En^^d, 
I  shall  go  with  delight.  And  that  may  be  soon,  fer  reports 
have  reached  this  country  of  my  being  in  disgrace  with 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  an  act  dictated  by  plain  common 
asnse  ■  namely,  the  legalisslion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Fityin  and 
of  my  having  in  consequence  lost  the  Government  of  Itfadras, 
I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  Government  of  Madras,  and  am 
probably  better  where  I  am ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  serve 
in  avowed  disgrace.  I  therefore,  some  months  ago,  took  steps 
to  obtain  fix>m  the  Court  of  Directors  a  declaration  of  their 
present  sentiments  regarding  me,  and  shall  be  gdded  in 
my  conduct  by  the  result,  which  I  shall  probably  know  in  a 
short  time.  The  supposed  intentional  exclusion  from  the  €io- 
vemment  of  MadraSi  as  an  act  of  displeasure,  is  inconsistent 
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wi&  tke  luTJiiffi  in  my  hiada  of  the  higber  comiTMaiom  of 
Proviflioiial  Grovemor-Grenaral;  but  the  rqK>rt  was  too  geneially 
and  confident! J  stated  to  be  passed  oyer  without  notice;  so  I 
thought  it  right  to  seek  explanation  at  the  fountain-head.  I 
dial!  not,  therefoie,  be  surprised  if  I  find  myself  with  you  next 
year*— ^md  most  certainly  not  sorry.    •    •    •    • 

^  'Etes  yours  most  8Cfl&etik)iuitely, 

^*  O.  T.  MmoAiJii." 


To  Mr.  Tucker  he  wrote  in  May  upoa  the  same 
subject : 

^  .  .  ^  .  Vot  loi^  after  (the  end  of  March),  we  xeoemd 
intdligance  of  Iiord  El(diinstoi)e'8  appointment  to  Madras, 
winch,  or  catlner  the  reports  regarding  my  exclusion,  by  which 
that  anaoimcementwas  aeoompanied«  induced  me,  after  waiting 
far  mose  certnn  inlonnatioii,  idiich  I  did  not  recetTSi  to 
addieis  the  letter,  which  will  luMre  been  before  you,  to  the 
Secretery  to  the  Court;  and  having  done  that,  I  thought  it 
right  to  await  the  issue,  without  intruding  privately  on  any  of 
the  members,  who  would  have  to  come  to  a  public  resolutkm 
th»eoB.  I  was  t<dd  that  my  best  fioends  in  the  Gourt  had 
turned  against  me;  and  as  no  one  certainly  was  so  well  entitled 
to  that  designation  ts  yourself,  that  information,  coupled  with 
your  silenoe,  led  me  to  suppose  that  I  had  lost  your  good 
opinion,  along  with  that  of  others,  by  what  I  oopsidered  a  very 
innocent  and  an  unavoidable  act. 

^^The  loss  of  the  Madras  Government  did  not  give  me  any 
concern;  but  the  asserted  dissatis&ction  of  the  Court  distressed 
me,  and  I  fialt  that  I  could  not  remain  in  a  state  of  implied 
disgrace.  I  therefore  wrote  as  I  did  to  your  Secretary;  and 
now  awidt,  and  am  expecting  the  Court's  reply,  on  the  receipt 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  course 
that  I  ought  to  pursue.  I  hope  that  the  answer  will  be  so 
decided,  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  prevent  my  being  puzzled 
by  doubt." 
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'  In  JtQy  he  wrote  again  to  Mrs.  Monson,  saying 
tliat  he  was  still  in  douht.  The  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  preceding 
autxunn,  was  still,  he  said^  unanswered ;  and  with- 
out the  answer  he  could  not  decide  whether  to 

•        •        • 

remain  in  India  or  to  return  to  England.  But 
on  the  11th  of  August  he  wrote  that  the  expected 
answer  had  been  received;  and  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  England  : 

•    

^^  I  told  you/'  he  said,  ^^  I  would  write  as  soon  as  I  knew 
whether  I  should  stay  in  India  or  letuxn  to  England.  I  have 
since  received  the  letter  that  I  looked  for  from  the  Court  of 
Directors;  and  as  it  is  not  satisfactory,  nor  such  as  I  think  I 
was  entitled  to  expect,  I  have  determined  on  retiring  from  the 
Company's  service  during  the  approaching  sailing  season,  and 
hope  to  reach  home  in  June  or  July,  1838  •—just  thirty-eight  years 
from  the  time  of  quitting  it !  I  shall  have  great  happiness  in 
seeing  you  again;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  recollect  that  you  are 
the  only  one  of  those  dear  to  me,  then  grown  upy  who  will  be 
alive  to  greet  my  return;  and  that  all  others — ^however  dear  to 
me — ^were  then  children.  I  speak  of  my  own  family.  Of 
Indian  friends  there  are  already  several  at  home.  God's  will 
be  done.  We  must  not  lament  the  want  of  blessings  that  we 
have  not;  but  rather  enjoy  what  we  have." 

So  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  determined  to  proceed  to 
England  for  reasons  which  may  he  partly  gathered 
from  these  private  letters.  But  the  whole  story  of 
his  resignation,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded it,  must  he  given  in  another  shape. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

[1837—1888.] 
RESIGNATION  ANB  DEPAKTXTEE, 

Oomespondence  with  the  Home  Goyernment — Conduct  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors— Besignation  of  the  laeutenant-Goyemorship  of  Agra — ^Return  to 
Calcutta — Reception  there — ^Farewell  Entertainments — fSabarkation  for 
England— General  Bemarks  on  Metcalfe's  Lidian  career. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1837,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Auckland,  saying  that  it 
was  with  great  r^et  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  resign  his  office  of  lieutenant-Goyemor  of  the 
North-Westem  Provinces  on  or  ahout  the  following 
1st  of  January,  in  order  that  he  might  emhark  for 
England  during  the  approaching  sailing  season ;  and 
retire  from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
"  The  cause  of  this  application,"  he  added,  "  will  be 
found  in  the  following  correspondence/' 

A  year  had  then  nearly  elapsed  since  Metcalfe  had 
written  the  letter,  the  answer  to  which  he  had 
expected  with  so  much  interest  and  anxiety.  He 
had,  as  I  have  already  observed  more  than  once, 
very  high  and  refined  ideas  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  public  servants  and  the  Government 
by  which  they  are  employed.  He  thoroughly  under-^ 
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gtood  thdr  Tedprocal  duties.  And  as  he  did  not 
lightly  r^ard  the  obligations  which  were  imposed 
upon  the  public  servant,  but  by  the  practioe  of  a 
life  sp^it  in  the  zealous  performanoe  of  his  duties 
declared  his  sense  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  which 
were  legitimately  demanded  from  him ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  bdiered  that  he  was  entitled  to 
demand  in  return  the  oonfidenoe  and  approbation  of 
those  in  whose  service  he  was  expeading  without 
stint  all  the  energies  (tf  his  life.  He  imposed  certain 
conditions  on  himself,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  a 
right  to  impose  certain  conditions  upon  others.  The 
conditions  which  he  imposed  upon  himself  were,  that 
he  should  serve  the  State  thoroughly,  consdentionsly , 
imceasingly,  giving  himself  up  wholly  to  his  em- 
ployers. The  conditions  which  he  imposed  upcm 
them  were,  that  they  should  have  fidth  and  wisdon 
in  his  int^;riiy — confidence  in  his  sseal  and  devotion. 
He  would  not  consent  to  any  other  terms  of  aUianoe. 
Any  diminution  of  efficiency  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  confidence  on  the  other,  in  his  estimation  dis- 
scdred  the  compact.  He  would  not  have  served  the 
State  for  a  day  as  an  unprofitable  servant ;  and  he 
wouldnot  serve  it  as  an unhonored  one.  Itwas  this 
high  sense  of  reciprocal  duty  wbidi  had  made  Met- 
calfe what  he  was.  And  he  was  not  now,  Biker 
nearly  forty  years  of  public  service,  to  subside  iato  a 
latitudjnariftn,  and  graduate  in  the  *^  WeU-enoo^  " 
sdidol. 

Sir  Gharles  Metcalfe  bdleved  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  his  employers;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  was  therefore  his  dxxty 
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to  reiiove  them  from  tbe  neeesasiy  of  TOaintftining  a 
longw  oomieiioii  Tvith  m  Ixi^  public  fimefekmary  m 
iriiaie  iriadom  and  dueretiKm  fhej  had  no  longer  moj 
trast.  Whethar  he  were  jnitified  m  this  fadkf  is 
aMiher  question.  It  itm  oammoBly  tepoeb&i  that 
he  was  XKot  appointed  GoTemor  of  Madias  hecaose 
he  had  liberated  the  Indian  Press.  But  if  the  old 
proTBrb  be  true,  that  ^  Common  Beport  is  a  eom« 
mon  liar,''  it  is  espedally  true  in  India.  It  was, 
howerar,  something  much  more  than  a  conmum 
repwt  that  the  €k>iurt  of  IMxectors,  as  a  boc^  greatly 
diaqppiOYcd  of  the  Hberation  of  the  Indian  Press. 
That  was  a  snbstantiTe  &ct  of  which  there  was  a 
tremendous  exposition  in  a  certain  demudatoiy 
despatch.  It  was  equally  a  finet  that  Logrd  El^phin- 
atone  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Pjredarick 
Adam  in  the  Government  of  Madras.  As  the  Court 
of  Disectors  some  little  time  befiwe  hadbeenimani* 
moos  in  tiieir  desire  to  appoint  Metcalfe  to  1^ 
Goremer-Generalship  of  India,  it  certainly  was  not 
a  very  oyerstrained  inference  'tihat  if  he  had  not 
fallen  under  their  displeasure,  they  would  have  en- 
deayored  to  secure  his  nomination  to  the  Goyem- 
meat  of  Madras, 

But  there  was  someilung  much  more  than  com* 
man  jeport  something  much  more  than  an  in*' 
fereaoe  of  this  kind  to  justify  Metcalfe's  condusion. 
He  receiyed  what  he  had  a  right  to  consider  good 
and  authentic  information  from  England,  to  tiie 
e&ct  that  the  Pree-Press  measure  had  imposed  an 
obstacle  to  his  adyancement.  It  is  true  that  the 
istelligence  whidi  he  receiyed  tram  the  India  House 
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was  prindpally  of  a  negatiye  character.  One 
rector  wrote  to  him  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
case  was  so ;  another  wrote,  that  he  had  heen  out  of 
town,  and  wanted  accurate  information  on  the  sub* 
ject ;  a  third  informed  Metcalfe  that  he  had  never 
been  proposed  as  Goyemor  of  Madras,  and,  there- 
fore, never  rgected.  Bnt  one  member  of  the  Court, 
conspicuous  for  his  truthfnhiess  and  candor,  wrote 
to  the  Agra  Governor,  saying:  *'The  late  Chairman 
assured  me  that  your  name  had  twice  been  brought 
forward  by  him;  but  that  you  were  objected  to 
chiefly,  as  I  understand,  on  the  groimd  of  your 
emancipation  of  the  Press  without  communicating 
previously  with  the  Home  authorities."  But  he 
added,  at  ^he  same  time : 

*'  That  tliis  measure  has  been  most  unpopular  in  the  Court 
and  elsewhere  I  know;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  deprived 
you  of  the  Government.  The  same  influence  which  operated 
against  your  succession  on  the  former  occasion,  had  full  efl^ 
in  the  late  instance,  and  with  the  same]  views.  Hyderabad  is 
not  forgotten  in  particular  quarters,  and  there  are  persons  who 
never  lose  sight  of  their  own  interests.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
sort  of  feeling  against  the  Civil  Service  in  a  particular  quarter, 
and  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  use  of  patronage  to 
promote  political  objects.  These  were  the  real  causes  which 
operated  against  you.  The  Press  furnished  the  plea  to  one 
who  had  little  to  say,  and  who  commanded  no  influence.  The 
current  was  strong  in  your  &vor  two  years  ago,  and  carried 
with  it  even  those  who  had  not  a  friendly  feeling  towards  yoo. 
When  turned,  ibis  feeling  bad  fiiU  play." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Press 
had  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive  effect  on  the 
decision  of  the  question.    That  question  was  not 
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decided  positively  against  Metcalfe.  It  never,  in* 
deed,  took  a  substantive  formal  shape ;  so  that  it 
was  literally  true  that  he  had  not  been  rejected. 
But  that  it  cleared  the  way  for  the  easy  triumph  of 
Courtly  interest  ^is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  turned 
ardent  Mends  and  admirers  into  lukewarm  sup- 
porters, and  made  the  doubtfdl  and  the  vacillating 
little  less  than  open  opponents.  Since  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  strenuously  endeavored  to  place  Met- 
calfe at  the  head  of  the  Supreme  Government,  he 
had  won  from  them  anew  their  approbation  and 
applause  by  his  acceptance,  at  their  urgent  request, 
of  the  lieutenant -Grovemorship  of  the  North- 
western Provinces.  And  there  is  every^  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  he  had  not  fallen  under  their  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  the  bold  act  which  had  so 
needlessly  alarmed  them,  they  would  have  made  an 
effort,  and  in  all  probability  a  successful  one,  to 
secure  for  their  honored  servant  the  first  minor 
Government  that  might  happen  to  be  vacated.  But 
instead  of  this,  they  suffered  Ministerial  interest  to 
have  full  sway,  and  thus  virtually  rejected  Metcalfe 
by  not  supporting  his  claims. 

Whether  in  the  month  of  August,  1886,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  were  suf&ciently  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  take  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  view  here  taken  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Court,  does  not  dearly  appear.*    But 

*  It  was  not  until  Mfme  time  after-  word  "Preas.**    This  is  stated  yery 

wards  that  he  learnt  how  earnestly  distinctly  in  a  letter  from  Lord  W. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  had  supported  Bentinck  to  Lord  Melbourne,  given  in 

his  claims,  hnd  how  both  the  Company  Chiq^ter  X.,  pott,  p.  361. 
and  the  Ministry  responded  with  the 
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he  TfaA  acquainted  witii  the  leading  facts  that  Hhb 
Court  of  Directors  had  disapproved  and  censored 
his  Press  measures^  and  had  not  supported  his 
daimfi  to  the  Government  of  Madras.  He  believed, 
therefore,  that  he  had  forfeited  the  good  Ofiniaa  of 
the  Court,  and  in  this  belirf  he  wrote  the  following 
letter,  seeking  to  be  in£oaned  whether  his  impres- 
skrns  were  oonect : 

'<  TO  J.  C.  HELVILL,  ESQ.,  8SCSBTABT  TO  THE  EAST  IVDIA 

COMPAKT. 

**  Agn^  Angntt  22, 1836. 

''  Sib, — Reports  which  have  been  for  some  time  In  dicola* 
tion,  induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  address,  and  to  request 
that  it  may  be  submitted  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectoTSL 

''  I  hxte  been  waitings  in  the  hope  that  some  certain  ia£>r- 
mation  would  reach  me,  eonfirming  or  refuting  these  reports; 
but  not  having  received  any  communication  from  England 
on  ihe  subject  in  any  form,  I  am  still  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  rumors  which  prevaiL 

'^  The  reports  alluded  to  are  to  the  efiect  that  I  have 
fallen  under  the  displeBSure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  on 
account  of  the  law  pasptd  by  me,  as  Gk)venior^General  in 
Council,  legalising  the  liberty  cf  the  Freas,  and  tiiat  on  the 
same  account  I  kst  the  Gt)veniment  of  Madras,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  confeixed  on  me* 

*^  The  onbf  part  of  those  reports  on  which  I  wish  to  trouble 
the  Honorable  Courts  is  that  which  relates  to  their  dis- 
pleasure. 

**  It  is  not  my  object  on  the  present  occarion  to  defend 
ihe  law  of  the  Press.  I  leave  that  confidently  to  time  and  fiir- 
ther  conrideration.  It  is  due,  however,  to  another  to  remark, 
that  the  measure  originated  with  me^  and  not,  aa  the  Court  are 
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iindentood  to  aappoae,  with  mother  member  of  the  Oovem« 
znent 

^  Neitiier  ifi  it  my  intentioa  to  complAin  of  my  exckuion 
from  the  Goveniment  of  Madras*  No  one,  in  my  opinion, 
has  a  light  to  oomphun  of  not  being  ariected  for  any  ofBce. 
As,  howwer,  the  Goremment  of  a  Preridenoy  had  been  con* 
felted  on  me,  which  I  loit  by  its  abolition,  and  not  fiom  any 
fault  on  my  part^  nor  from  any  diminution  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  ibe  Court,  it  did  seem  porobable  that  the  Court  would 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  restoring  me  to  the  poaitioiL  in 
which  th^  had  before  placed  me;  and,  therefore^  that  the 
first  vacant  Government  would  be  conferred  en  me.  That  was 
the  only  pretension  that  I  supposed  myself  to  have  to  any  Go* 
venunent;  and  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined  that  I  mean  to 
express  the  slightest  disappoiutment  because  the  Government 
of  Madras  was  otherwise  disposed  <^;  or  that  I  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  conceive  that  any  regard  fi>r  my  peculiar  position 
oi^ht  to  have  int^ezed  with  the  free  choice  of  the  Court. 

^'  My  only  reason  for  solicituig  the  attention  of  the  Court 
to  the  reports  above  noticed  is,  AbX,  if  true,  thqr  indieate 
that  I  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Court;  a  misfiirtane 
which  would  render  it  imbecoming  on  my  part  to  retain  the 
provianmal  appointment  of  Govemor-Genend  which  I  now 
hoR 

^  It  is  tme  Aat  the  reporta  in  question  are  in  some 
degree  contradicted  by  the  continnance  of  that  prorisiunttl 
appointment;  for  if  the  Court,  B,(kat  deliberation,  deaned  me 
unworthy  of  a  subordinate  Government,  they  would  hardly 
haine  kfi  in  my  possession  an  appointment  which,  by  an  acci- 
dent much  to  be  deprecated,  m^t  any  day  place  me  at  the 
head  of  ike  Government  of  Ihdia^  On  the  other  hand,  thooe 
rqwrts  aore  aapported  by  the  known  fecta  of  the  recorded 
displeasure  of  the  Court  at  the  legalisation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press;  and  by  what  appears  to  be  the  general  understanding  as 
to  my  exdnsion  from  the  Government  of  Madras.    It  is, 
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therefore,  possible  that  I  may  be  holding  my  present  appdnt- 
roents  rather  by  the  Court's  forbeasmce  than  with  any  cordial 
desire  on  their  part  that  I  should  ezennse  the  important 
functions  actually  and  provisionally  assigned  to  me. 

**  After  this  tedious,  but  necessary,  preamble,  I  come  at 
length  to  the  object  of  this  letter;  which  will  not  require  a 
much  longer  intrusion  on  the  attention  of  the  Honorable 
Court. 

^*  If  the  reports  which  have  reached  this  country  from 
England  be  true ;  if  I  have  really  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Court,  and  have  fallen  so  low  in  theb  estimation  as  deliberately 
to  be  deemed  now  unworthy  of  the  position  which  they 
accorded  to  me  three  years  ago,  in  the  Government  of  a 
subordinate  Presidency ;  it  is  my  earnest  entreaty  that  the 
Court  will  withdraw  from  me  the  provisional  appointment  of 
Governor-General;  or  otherwise  intimate  their  pleasure  to  me, 
in  order  that  I  may  resign  that  appointment,  and  retire  from 
the  service  of  the  Company.  I  have  no  wish  to  retain  by 
forbearance  an  appointment  conferred  on  me  when  I  was 
honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  Court,  if  that  confidence 
is  gone;  or  to  hold  my  office  on  mere  su&rance;  or  to  serve  in 
any  capacity  tmder  the  stigma  of  displeasure  and  distrust 

*^  But  if  I  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Court  unimpaired, 
it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
been  misled  by  erroneous  reports  in  supposing  the  posdbility  of 
the  contrary.  In  that  case,  I  have  no  desire  to  retire  from  the 
public  service.  I  am  proud  of  the  honor  conferred  by  the 
proviaonal  appointment  of  Govemor-GeneraL  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  duties  which  I  have  to  perform  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India,  and  I  am 
willing  to  devote  myself,  with  all  my  heart,  to  the  service  of 
the  State  as  long  as  health  and  faculties  enable  me  to  work  to 
any  useful  purpose. 

**  I  am  aware  that  I  lay  myself  open  to  reproof  in  ima- 
gining a  want  of  confidence  which  has  not  been  authen- 
tically announced  to  me  by  any  of  those  means  which  the 
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Court  has  at  command.  If  I  have  erred  in  this  respect,  and 
have  not  had  sufficient  cause  for  this  address^  I  trust  that  the 
Court  will  forgive  the  error.  Having  received  on  former  oc- 
casions marked  proofs  of  confidence  and  esteem,  I  could  not 
rest  easy  under  reports,  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  appear- 
ances, which  indicated  the  loss  of  those  favorable  sentiments. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Long  did  Metcalfe  wait,  in  incertitude  and  anxiety, 
for  an  answer  to  this  letter.  There  \*'ere  delays  at 
home  and  delays  abroad.  The  expected  response 
came  slowly  from  the  India  House,  and  travelled 
slowly  to  India  after  it  had  struggled  out  of  Leaden- 
hall- street.  Steam  communication  at  that  time 
was  not  unknown ;  but  there  was  nothing  regular 
about  it  except  its  irregularity ;  and  still  the  bulk 
of  the  correspondence,  public  and  private,  was  des- 
patched roimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  August, 
1836,  he  wrote  the  above  letter.  In  August,  1837, 
he  received  the  following  laconic  answer : 

*<  East  India  House,  April  15, 1837. 
"  Sib, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  and  lay  before  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  yonr  letter  dated 
at  Agra  the  22nd  of  August  last,  and  I  am  commanded  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  Court's  regret  that  you  should  have  made  a 
communication  which  appears  to  them  to  have  been  altogether 
unnecessary;  as  the  continuance  in  you  provisionally  of  the 
highest  office  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  confer, 
might  have  satisfied  you  that  their  confidence  had  not  been 
withdrawn. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"Tour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  James  C.  Melyill,  Secretary.**" 
VOL,  n.  T 
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If  the  Court  of  Directors  had  been  slow  in  re- 
sponding to  Metcalfe's  appeal,  he  was  by  no  means 
^sposed  to  follow  their  example.  He  had,  indeed, 
made  up  his  mind  regarding  the  course  he  would 
pursue,  in  anticipation  of  the  reception  of  such  a 
letter.  He  at  once  sate  down,  therefore,  to  un- 
burden himself,  and  wrote  the  following  rejoinder : 

TO  J.  C.  MELYILL,  ESQ. 

'*  Agra,  August  5, 1837. 

"  Sib, — ^I  have  this  day  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  15th  of  April. 

''  I  do  not  find  therein  any  answer  to  my  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
August  last;  but  I  collect,  partly  from  the  words,  and  partly 
firom  the  tone— <l8t,  that  the  Honorable  Court  is  displeased  with 
that  letter;  and  2nd,  that  the  Honorable  Court  has  no  desire  to 
retain  my  humble  services. 

^'  Under  these  impressions,  I  have  no  option  but  to  take  that 
step,  which  the  Court  must  have  expected,  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  your  letter. 

^*  I  propose  accordingly  to  solicit  permission  from  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Govemor-Greneral  in  Council  to  resign  my 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- Western  Provinces 
of  India  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January  next,  in  order  that 
I  may  retire  from  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  em- 
bark for  England  during  the  approaching  sailing  season.  My 
embarkation  will  necessarily  annul  my  provisional  appointment 
of  Governor-General,  which  renders  it  the  more  incumbent 
on  me  to  apprise  the  Honorable  Court  of  my  intention  without 
delay. 

*'  It  is  proper,  from  respect  to  the  Honorable  Court^  and  ako 
due  to  myself,  that  I  should  not  appear  to  be  adopting  this 
course  abruptly  and  without  reason.  I  will,  therefore,  trouble 
you  with  a  review  of  the  circumstances  which  have  combined 
to  render  it  in  my  opinion  unavoidable. 
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^^  When  the  Freadenoy  of  Agra  was  fonned,  I  was  appointed 
to  be  its  Gt>vemoT,  and  leceiyed  at  the  same  time  the  still  higher 
honor  of  the  provisional  appointment  of  Governor-General.  In 
virtue  of  the  latter^  I  held  the  offioe  of  Governor-General  during 
the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Lord  William  Bentinok 
and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Auckland.  I  was  relieved  from  the 
office  of  Governor-General  soon  after  the  abolition  of  the  Agra 
Presidency,  and  by  the  latter  event  I  lost  my  appointment  of 
Governor.  The  substituted  office  of  Lieutenant-Gt)vemor  of  the 
North- Western  Provinces  was  offered  to  me.  It  was  naturally 
a  question  in  my  mind,  whether  I  could  with  credit  descend  to 
the  inferior  offioe  of  Lieutenant-Gt)vemor  after  holding  that  of 
Governor,  putting  that  of  Governor-General,  which  was  never 
more  than  temporaty,  entirely  out  of  view.  Had  I  yielded  to 
the  opinion  of  my  friends,  I  should  have  declined  the  Lieu* 
tenant-Governorship;  but  the  handsome  manner  in  which  the 
desire  to  retain  my  services  in  that  office  was  evinced,  both  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  the  Governor-General,  overcame  the 
reluctance  which  I  necessarily  felt  to  descend;  while  the  re- 
newal of  the  provisional  appointment  of  Grovemor-General,  then 
conferred  on  me  for  the  third  time,  prevented  the  appearance 
of  degradation,  and  was  a  further  assurance  of  the  confidence 
of  the  Honorable  Court  So  far  all  was  well;  and  I  entered  on 
my  new  offioe  with  the  full  intention  of  devoting  myself  to 
its  duties  for  any  period  during  which  my  services  might  be 
acceptable,  or  could  be  rendered  with  credit. 

''  But  subsequently  to  those  events,  the  Government  of  Madras 
became  vacant.  The  eyes  of  the  public  in  India  were  naturally 
turned  towards  me,  simply  because,  as  I  had  lost  by  accident 
the  Government  of  one  Presidency^  it  was  thought  just  that  I 
should  succeed  to  that  of  another.  Not  only  was  the  result 
contrary  to  this  expectation)  but  it  was  accompanied  by  reports 
from  England,  on  good  authority,  that  I  had  been  purposely 
passed  over,  and  had  lost  the  Government  of  Madras  on  ao- 
coimt  of  the  Act  legalising  the  liberty  of  the  Press^  which  had 
passed  when  I  was  Governor-General  of  India. 

t2 
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'^Tbeloflsof  the  Grovemment  of  Madras  was  a  cause  of  legret 
to  me  only  as  It  indicated^  accompaiiied  by  those  reports,  the 
displeasure  of  the  Honorable  Gonrt,  and  was  therefore  a  mark 
of  disgrace.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  remain  in  the  public 
service  in  a  state  of  avowed  degradation;  nor  could  I  have 
accepted  an  office  inferior  in  degree  to  that  of  Groremory  if 
I  had  supposed  that  I  should  be  under  a  ban,  or  that  there 
would  be  a  bar  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Grovemment  to  my 
being  replaced  in  a  position  equal  to  that  which  I  had  lost  by 
ihe  abolition  of  the  Agra  Presidency.  At  the  same  lime,  I  did 
not  wish  to  act  hastily  on  reports  which  might  possibly  be  xm- 
founded.  I  did  not  doubt  the  right  of  the  Court  to  nominate 
whom  they  chose  as  Governor  of  Madras.  Tlie  Government 
of  Madras  was  as  nothing  in  my  eyes.  Tlie  only  important 
consideration  was  the  motive  of  my  exclusion.  That  might 
admit  of  satis&ctory  explanation;  or  a  temporary  displeasure 
might  subside,  and  mutual  confidence  and  cordiality  be  restored 
by  candid  communication.  I  therefore  addressed  to  you  my 
letter  of  the  22nd  of  August  last,  stating  fully  my  feelings 
under  the  circumstances  described,  and  entreating  that  I  might 
be  informed  in  what  position  I  stood,  and  what  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Court  towards  me. 

"  The  Court  pronounced  that  my  letter  was  altogether  un- 
necessary. With  deference^  I  think,  that  there  was  good  and 
sufficient  reason  to  seek  an  understanding  with  the  Court  for 
any  one  who  regards  the  approbation  of  his  superior  as  an 
essential  condition  of  his  servitude.  Either  I  had  lost  or  I 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  Court.  If  the  latter  were  the 
case,  a  few  kind  words  to  that  efiect  would  have  assured  me 
that  I  could  continue  to  serve  without  discredit.  Instead  of 
which,  I  receive  a  laconic  letter,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of 
ihe  sentiments  expressed  in  mine,  but  conveying  a  reproof  for 
having  written  it,  given  in  a  Ume  which  leaves  me  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Court  entertain  the  least  desire  for  the 
continuance  of  my  services. 

«  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I  must  conclude:  Ist,  ihat  I 
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was  intentionally  disgraced  wUen  I  was  passed  over  in  the 
nomination  of  a  Governor  for  Madras;  2nd)  that  the  Court  re- 
tain the  sentiments  under  which  that  disgrace  was  purposely 
inflicted^  and  have  no  wish  to  remove  the  feelings  which  it  was 
calculated  to  excite;  and  3rd,  that  the  Honorable  Court  must 
have  been  aware  that  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  April,  with 
reference  to  mine  of  the  22nd  of  August  last,  could  only  pro- 
duce the  eSed  which  it  has  produced,  and  consequently  that 
my  resignation  was  contemplated  in  the  despatch  of  that  letter. 
^^  I  trust  that  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  causes  which 
compel  me  reluctantly  to  retire  from  the  public  service,  to 
which,  if  I  could  have  remained  with  honor,  I  would  willingly 
have  devoted  the  whole  of  my  life. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  C.  T.  MBTOALrE." 

Such  was  the  correspondence,  copies  of  which  he 
forwarded  to  Lord  Auckland,  when,  on  the  same 
day,  he  formally  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
lieutenant-Governorship  of  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces. By  Lord  Auckland  this  announcement  was 
received  with  less  astonishment  than  sorrow.  "  Tour 
letter  has  pained,"  he  wrote,  "  hut  has  not  surprised 
me,  for  I  knew  how  strongly  you  felt  upon  the 
subject  on  which  you  had  written  to  the  Court ;  and 
although  the  answer  admitted  no  decrease  of  con- 
fidence and  regard,  I  felt  that  it  was  wanting  in  the 
cordiality  of  expression  to  which  I  knew  that  you 
looked,  as  the  condition  of  your  remaining  in  India. 
If  I  had  been  near  you,  I  might  have  attempted  to 
combat  your  resolution.  As  it  is,  I  must  deeply 
lament  the  loss  for  India  of  its  best  ofi&cer,  and  for 
myself  of  my  best  help.    The  name  which  you  leave 
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win  be  greatly  and  hanorabfy  Tegaided,  and  yoa  will 
find  with  Tery  many  the  same  regard  to  welcome 
you  at  home.  You  hare  yet  years  and  strength  fiir 
active  life;  you  hare  earned  the  fairest  title  to  retire- 
ment; and  I  piiy  no  man  that  he  has  to  live  in 
England,  I  am  confident  that  when  I  join  you 
there  I  shall  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
happiness  that  I  wish  you.  Of  my  own  immediate 
plans  I  must  take  time  to  think,  and  will  write  to 
you  in  a  few  days.  My  first  impression  is,  that,  at 
least  during  my  residmce  in  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, I  should  attempt  to  do  the  work  which  you 
hare  so  well  done  for  me/'* 

That  the  India  House  letter  was  cold  and  formal, 
and  altogether  very  unsatisfactory  to  one  who  looked 
for  an  unreserved  expression  of  the  Oourf  s  feelings 
and  opinions,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  As  Metcalfe 
truly  said,  it  was  no  answer.  It  was  an  evasion  of 
the  real  question.  To  cease  from  giving  is  one 
thing.  To  withdraw  what  is  already  given  is  an- 
other. To  have  cancelled  Metcalfe's  commission  to 
succeed  provisionaUy  to  the  Govemor-Generalsliip 
would  have  been  an  extreme  measure,  to  which  the 
Court,  except  under  very  violent  provocation,  would 
hardly  have  committed  themselves.  But  it  did  not 
follow  that,  because  they  were  not  disposed  to  cancel 
this  existing  appointment,  they  would  not — nay  that 
they  did  not,  discourage  his  future  promotion.  It 
did  not  follow  that,  because  they  were  not  prepared 
openly  to  disgrace  the  most  distinguished  and  the 
most  popular  of  their  servants,  he  had  liot  incurred 

•  Lord  Auckland  to  Sir  Ckarks  Mticaift,  CokuUa,  Awgmil%  18S7. 
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the  dispLeafiure,  and,  to  some  extent,  forfeited  the 
confideaoe  of  his  employers. 

That  it  was  not  intended  by  the  Goxurt  that  the 
letter  should  imply  any  forfeiture  of  confidence,  I  be* 
Here.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Direction — men  whose  integrity  and  ability 
would  hare  adorned  any  station — ^Mr.  Tucker  and 
Mr.  Edmonstone,  afteirw^ards  assured  him  that,  al- 
though the  liberation  of  the  Press  had  been  disap- 
proved at  the  India  House,  the  confidence  of  the 
Court  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  him — ^that  his 
^'  various  and  highly  valuable  services  "  were  justly 
appreciated — and  that  nothing  was  further  from  their 
intention  or  their  wishes  than  that  the  *'  short  and 
guarded  "  letter  of  their  ofBlcial  organ  should  induce 
him  to  withdraw  from  their  service.*    But  without 

*  The  passages  in  the  letters  of  the  reply  of  the  Chairman  may  appear 
Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Edmoostone  are  to  jon  dry  and  cold,  I  hope  it  will 
worth  quoting.  *'  I  have  not  written  satisfy  you  that  you  had  no  grounds 
to  you  lately,"  said  the  former  gentle-  whatever  for  suspecting  t^t  the 
man,  *'  partly  hecaose  I  was  uncertain  Court  had  any  intention  or  wish  that 
about  your  morements,  partly  because  you  should  retire  from  the  serTice. 
I  had  nothing  of  interest  to  commu-  I  will  not  conceal  firom  you  that  some 
nicate;  but  chiefly  because  I  wished  of  your  measures  were  calculated  to 
to  ascertain  and  to  communicate  the  produce  dissatisfaction  (the  emanci* 
answer  of  the  Chairman  to  your  letter  pation  of  the  Press  in  particular); 
dated  in  August  last.  That  reply  but  I  hope  that  we  have  not  forgotten, 
was  only  proposed  to  the  Court  a  few  and  shall  neyer  forget,  your  yarious 
days  ago;  and  you  will  receive  it,  and  highly  yaluable  services.'*  Mr. 
probably,  as  soon  as  you  receire  this.  Edmonstone's  letter  was  written  im- 
It  is  short  and  guarded;  but  I  trust  mediately  after  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
it  will  satisfy  you  that  the  Court,  as  return  to  England.  After  declaring 
a  body,  are  nor  from  widiing  to  dis-  that  there  was  not  a  member  of  the 
pense  witii  your  services  in  India.  Court  who  did  not  lament  his  re- 
Your  letter  was  receired  and  read  to  signation  on  public  grounds,  the 
the  Court  three  or  four  months  ago;  writer  goes  on  to  say:  **^ Not  being  in 
and  I  should  be  uncandid  if  I  told  a  position  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
you  that  it  made  generally  a  iSiTorable  tween  the  cold  and  formal  language 
impression.  It  was  by  some  con-  of  an  official  announcement  tmd  a 
sidered  to  be  uncalled  for,  and  out  of  deliberate  dictation  of  the  Court, 
the  regular  course ;  but  there  are  you  had  some  reason  to  deduce  from 
many  who  can  justly  appreciate  your  the  answer  to  your  letter  on  the  sub- 
merits  and  services  ;  and  although  ject  of  the  Press,  a  meaning  which  it 
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aay  loss  of  dignity  to  the  Gonrt,  more  might  have 
been  said  in  reply  to  such  a  letter  from  such  a  man. 
The  distinguished  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  State  might  well  have  secured  for  him  a  little 
more  cordiality  even  in  an  official  letter.  Per- 
haps, if  his  nature  had  been  better  understood — if 
^'  the  very  quick,  and  delicate,  and  noble  sense  of 
public  character"  which  his  Mend  Sherer  years 
before  said  he  regarded  '^  with  a  sort  of  almost  en- 
vious admiration,''*  had  been  known  to  the  framers 
of  the  letter,  and  the  result  which  occurred  had 
in  any  way  been  anticipated  by  them — such  a  letter 
would  not  have  been  written.  But  no  one  who 
knew  him  well  could  have  doubted  its  effect  upon 
one  who  entertained  so  exalted  an  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  public  ser- 
vant and  the  Government,  and,  therefore,  was  so 
keenly  alive  both  to  official  censure  and  official 
praise.  He  was  under  no  obligation,  he  thought, 
to  maintain  those  relations ;  but  he  was  under  an 
obligation  to  maintain  them  reproachless  and  un- 
defiled. 

certainly  wu  not  inteDded  to  convey  position  which  appeuvDoes  had  led 
— the  more  to,  too,  on  account  of  the  you  to  entertain  that  ita  confidence 
rumor  which  prevailed,  and  which  had  heen  withdrawn  from  yoo,  and 
had  come  to  your  knowledge,  and  that  the  tenor  of  its  reply  to  yoor 
apparently  made  so  strong  an  im-  explanatory  address  implied  a  wish, 
pression  upon  yon,  respecting  the  or  expectation,  that  yon  should,  or 
succession  to  the  Government  of  would,  resign  the  puhlic  service.  Tlus 
Madras.  On  this  last  point  I  will  only  was  not,  perhaps,  needed,  for  since 
observe  that,  as  fu*  as  /  know,  it  was  your  arrival  you  must  have  been 
but  a  surmise,  and  that  I  heard  it  satisfied,  from  much  higher  and  more 
afterwards  positively  contradicted;  important  authority  &an  mine^  of 
I  feel,  however,  that  I  ought  not  to  the  error  of  that  supposition;  but  the 
pursue  the  discussion  of  this  delicate  strong  and  painful  feeling  I  have  on 
subject  beyond  the  purpose  for  which  the  subject,  combined  with  the  con- 
alone  I  have  touched  upon  it  at  all —  tents  of  your  letter,  has  led  me  tiins 
the  vindication  of  the  Court  (whereof  far  to  enter  upon  it.'* 
I  was  then  a  member)  from  the  sup-  *  See  ante,  page  78,  note. 
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With  this  impression  strong  upon  his  mind,  Met* 
calf e  had  tendered  his  resignation ;  hut  that  the  act 
might  not  seem  to  he  indecorously  precipitate,  and 
that  no  inconvenience  might  result  from  his  sudden 
retirement,  he  intimated  his  desire  to  he  relieved  on 
or  ahout  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  Lord 
Auckland  had  already  determined  upon  proceeding 
to  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  he  now  proposed, 
during  his  sojourn  in  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
take  the  Government  into  his  own  hands.  It  was 
arranged  that  as  the  Governor-General  prosecuted 
his  march  towards  the  north,  Metcalfe  should  meet 
him  on  his  way  down  to  the  Presidency ;  and  that 
a  steamer  should  he  in  readiness  at  Allahahad  to 
convey  the  retiring  statesman  to  Calcutta. 

As  the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near,  public 
entertainments  were  given  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
and  addresses  began  to  pour  in  upon  him.  During  his 
residence  in  Agra  he  had  greatly  endeared  himself 
to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Europeans  and 
natives,  and  people  of  mixed  blood,  pressed  forward 
to  lay  before  him  their  valedictory  oflFerings  of  gra- 
titude and  praise.  The  native  address  was  really  a 
native  address  —  not  the  elaborate  composition  of 
an  European  scholar.  It  came  in  real  Oriental  garb, 
and  was  conceived  by  an  Oriental  mind,  but  it  was 
truthful  in  spite  of  its  Orientalism.  The  Eurasians 
spoke  as  before  of  what  he  had  done  for  their  own 
especial  class;  and  the  British  residents  spoke  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  declared  that  "  no- 
thing had  occurred,  neither  was  there  any  just 
reason  to  suppose  that  anything  would  occur,  to 
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aflford  the  slightest  gromid  to  doubt  the  judgment 
which  caused  its  enactment/'* 

To  this  last  address  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  returned 
an  elaborate  and  emphatic  answer.  In  it  it  may  be 
said  that  he  bade  farewell  to  India»  and  justified  his 
conduct  as  the  liberator  of  the  Indian  Press  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  was  as  manly  and  dig- 
nified on  the  one  hand^  as  it  was  calm  and  tempe- 
rate on  the  other.  This  Memoir  would  be  incom- 
plete if  a  line  of  it  were  omitted  :t 

*  I  Bobjoiii  a  few  passages  from  eveiy  act  of  the  Viceroy  high  exalted 
these  documents.  The  foUowing  is  in  rank,  the  Honorable  Sir  Charles 
firom  the  address  of  the  British  resi-  Theophilus  Metcalfe^  Baronet,  may 
dents  :  ''  You  are  now  retiring  from  he  prosper!  from  the  commencement 
the  actlTe  duties  of  the  GoTermnent  of  of  his  public  career  m  India  are  known 
a  country,  in  the  affairs  of  which  you  and  appreciated  from  Cape  Comorin 
hare,  for  an  unmterrupted  period  of  to  the  Himalaya,  from  the  Ganges  to 
thirty-seven  years,  b^n  intimately  the  Indus.  But  since  his  Honor's 
connected,  and  whose  lofty  attitude  arriTfd  at  i^gra,  to  fiU  the  high  and 
and  name  amongst  snirounding  states  dignified  office  of  Lieutenant-GoYemor 
have  been  maintained,  not  less  by  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  the 
your  firmness  and  decision  than  1^  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the 
the  spotless  purity  of  your  character;  low,  have  so  considerably  and  impor- 
and  we  derive  some  consolation  in  tantly  benefited  by  his  Honor's  be- 
the  hope  that  your  energies,  yet  un-  neficence,  kindness,  and  justice,  that 
impaired,  will  be  exerted  in  your  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
native  country  to  promote  and  ad-  express,  and  impossible  through  the 
vocate  the  best  interests  of  India,  medium  of  writing  to  describe:  Were 
and  thus  not  entirely  to  deprive  the  volumes  to  be  written  on  the  subject 
councilswhichdirectits  affairs  of  your  they  would  fidl  short  of  the  fruitful 
valuable  and  extensive  experience,  theme.  We,  the  undersigned  residents 
To  your  public  worth  and  virtues  of  Agra,  its  environs,  and  neighbour- 
the  gratitude  ofalllndia  is  most  justly  hood,  therefore,  relinquishing  a  sub- 
due; while  in  the  less  conspicuous,  ject  to  which  we  feel  incompetent  to 
but  equally  honorable,  character  of  a  do  adequate  justice,  confine  ourselves 
memlwer  of  society,  you  command  the  to  the  principal  object  of  this  address." 
esteem  and  best  wishes  of  the  entire  I  may  as  weH  state  hoe,  that  at  this 
community;  and  we  have  reason  to  stage  of  my  work  I  feel  that  it  is 
know  that,  whilst  by  all  classes  your  utterly  impossible  to  do  more,  except 
loss  will  be  deplored,  by  none  will  in  very  especial  cases,  than  allude  to 
your  absence  be  more  deeply  felt  than  the  multiplied  addresses  presented  at 
by  title  distressed  and  destitute,  who  different  times  to  Sir  Charies  Met- 
have  uniformly  found  in  you  the  calfe.  A  lai^e  chest  foil  dT  tiiem 
munificent  benefactor  and  generous  wamsmethatif  I  were  to  attempt  to 
friend."  The  annexed  is  the  body  of  publish  them,  I  must  add  another 
the  Native  address : "  The  benevolence  volume  to  my  work, 
and  justice  which  have  characterised  t  It  was  printed  in  the  public  pa- 
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"  You  are  pleased  to  allude  in  tenns  of  praise  to  my  humble 
services  during  an  uninteirupted  employment  of  thirty-seven 
years  in  India.  I  should  rejoice  exceedingly  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  with  the  persuaaon  that  my  endeavors  have  been 
in  any  great  degree  beneficial;  but  I  feel,  alas  I  that  the  results 
have  been  far  below  my  wishes ;  and  I  have  always  seen  occa- 
sion to  lament  how  inadequate  is  the  portion  of  perceptible 
good  effected  by  our  beet  intentions  and  exertions. 

^  You  bear  important  testimony  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
legalising  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  the  opinion  which  you 
have  declared  on  that  subject.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  is»  that  it  may  do  harm.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  it  must  work  a  vast  deal  of  good.  If^  therefore,  it 
neither  does  nor  is  likely  to  do  mischief,  it  must  be  an  unal- 
loyed benefit.  I  regard  the  passing  of  that  Act  by  the  Xiocal 
Government  of  India  as  a  glorious  monument  to  the  honor  of 
the  East-India  Company,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  its 
administration,  notwithstanding  defects,  from  which  no  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  free.  That  Act  evinces  to  the  world  that  the 
Company's  Government  desires  no  concealment;  that  it  is  glad 
to  have  the  most  minute  particulars  of  its  Indian  administration 
sorutimsed,  and  displayed  to  the  gaze  and  criticism  of  the 
tmiverse;  that  it  seeks  information  and  instruction  wherever 
they  are  to  be  found;  and  that  it  does  not  wish  to  rule  India 
as  a  conquered,  ignorant,  and  enslaved,  but  as  a  cherished,  en- 
lightened, and  free  country. 

''  Whatever  may  be  the  will  of  Almighty  God  with  respect 
to  the  duration  of  British  rule  in  India,  it  would  be  vain  and 
foolish  to  attempt  to  uphold  it  by  shackling  the  people  with 
the  diains  of  ignorance.  It  would  be  unworthy  policy  to  deny 
to  them  any  benefit,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State,  that 
can  tend  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  human  beings.  This 
comitry  has  been  gained,  and  is  maintained,  by  the  sword; 

pen  at  the  time,  and  was  read  by    ^f  ing  them  an  opportunity  of  read- 
thousands  ;  bat  there  ate  few  among    mg  it  again. 
them  who  wiU  not  thank  me  for 
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and  honor  be  to  the  army  to  whom,  under  Providence,  the 
British  Empire  owes  this  splendid  possession.  But,  looking  to 
fiiture  ages,  our  dominion  can  only  endure  by  the  aflfections  of 
the  people;  by  their  feeling  that,  under  British  rule,  they  are 
more  prosperous,  and  happy,  and  free,  than  they  could  be 
under  any  other  Government;  and  that  their  wel&re  and  our 
rule  are  linked  together.  I  look  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press  as 
one  of  those  measures  which,  by  showing  the  paternal  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government,  will  tend  to  produce  that  result;  a 
result  not  to  be  expected  from  a  system  of  unconfiding  re* 
stramt. 

^  For  those  who  object  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  there*  is 
another  justification  of  the  Act  of  l^alisation,  which  is,  that 
any  other  law  on  the  subject  was  morally  impossible.  I  will 
defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  any  restrictions,  short  of 
absolute  suppression,  which  no  one  would  have  attempted,  that 
could  have  been  effectual:  modified  restrictions  had  been  tried, 
and  had  utterly  failed.  The  Press  was  practicaUy  fi:ee,  though 
insecure,  but  the  law  regarding  it  was  in  absurd  confusion. 
Throughout  one  Presidency,  there  was  a  code  of  restrictions  so 
disused,  that  no  Government  would  think  of  enforcing  them. 
Throughout  another  Presidency,  there  were  no  restrictions,  but 
perfect  liberty  by  law,  opposed  in  vain  by  the  Government. 
In  a  third  Presidency,  there  was  restraint  in  the  provinces,  and 
liberty  in  the  metropolis.  Restrictions  were  most  complete  in  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William,  and  there  the  practical  liberty  used 
was  the  greatest.  In  this  chaos  of  the  state  of  the  Press,  when 
laws  came  to  be  made  for  all  India,  common  sense  pointed  out 
that  there  was  but  one  law  that  could  be  made  with  any  effect 
— a  law  of  liberty,  and  responsibility  to  courts  of  justice.  If 
restrictions,  where  they  existed,  were  not,  and  morally  could 
not,  be  enforced,  how  could  they  be  introduced,  with  any 
reason  or  any  prospect  of  success,  where  they  previously  did 
not  exist?  The  Press  in  India  has  been  practically  free  from  the 
moment  when  the  Government  discovered,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  that  it  could  not  enforce  the  censorship  which  then 
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existed;  that  is,  could  not  legally  inflict  the  penalties  attached 
to  its  violation  on  any  one  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  a 
native  of  India.  This  being  known,  the  censorship  was  set  at 
defiance;  and  the  Press  was  of  itself  free.  There  came  a  code 
of  restrictions  which,  being  no  more  law  than  the  censorship, 
was  equally  disregarded.  There  came  another  code  of  restric- 
tions, which  was  made  law  in  some  places,  and  was  no  law 
in  others;  and  whether  it  was  law  or  no  law,  was  equally 
disregarded  and  disused.  All  the  good  feelings  of  British  Go- 
vernors shrank  from  the  habitual  infliction  of  its  penalties. 
All  the  spirit  of  British  subjects  restricted  its  shackles.  The 
British  subjects  in  India  would  have  a  free  Press,  and  the 
Government  could  not  prevent  it,  without  a  despotism  and 
oppression  contrary  to  its  own  disposition,  and  totally  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  British  institutions. 

"  Under  all  these  circumstances,  when  it  became  my  duty, 
as  Govemor-Greneral  of  India,  to  propose  a  law  for  the  Press, 
there  seemed  to  me  but  one  course  that  could  rationally  be 
pursued.  I  knew,  by  experience  of  the  past,  that  restrictions 
would  be  inefficient ;  and  that  to  legislate  with  a  view  to 
restraint,  even  if  it  had  been  desirable,  would  justly  expose  the 
Government  to  ridicule,  and  be  of  no  avail.  The  time  was 
peculiarly  favorable  for  full  liberty,  as  the  Government  had 
then  acquired  the  power  of  legislation,  and  could  provide  by 
law  against  real  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  that  might 
from  any  cause  arise;  which  before  it  could  not  do.  The  time 
was  favorable  for  another  reason  also.  It  was  clear  that  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  would  some  day  come,  and  it  was  better  to 
grant  it  with  a  good  grace  than  to  wait  until  it  was  extorted. 
A  people  gradually  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  Press  as  a 
customary  part  of  their  institutions,  is  much  less  likely  to  abuse 
it  than  if  it  were  forced  from  an  unwilling  Government,  and,  in 
a  manner,  seized  upon  by  clamor  and  agitation  in  a  period  of 
excitement.  It  must  always  be  a  fault  to  defer  acts  of  grace 
imtil  they  cease  to  be  so  considered,  and  are,  therefore,  of  no 
efifect  in  winning  good-wiU.  The  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
time,  the  intrinsic  merits  and  benefits  of  a  firee  Press,  and  the 
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imposaibilitj  of  enacting  restrictionfl  with  any  prospect  of 
success^  a]l  combined  to  point  out  the  legalisation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  Press  as  the  only  course  to  be  pursued.  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  had  followed  any  other.  As  it  is, 
whatever  its  consequences  may  have  been  to  me,  I  never  can 
regret  the  measure.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  only 
Act  on  the  subject  that  could  be  passed  with  any  chance  of 
success  and  efficiency.  It  was  an  Act  of  prudence  and  common 
sense.    It  was,  also,  I  trust,  a  measure  of  great  public  benefit. 

"  You  have  alluded  to  this  Act  as  the  supposed  cause  of  my 
retirement  from  the  public  service.  This  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  have  some  difficulty  in  ofiering  explanation.  I  am  loth  to 
make  a  mystery  of  what,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  a  very 
plain  matter;  but  I  am  apprehensive  that,  in  entering  into 
details,  I  might  deviate  from  proper  respect  to  authorities^  to 
whom  respect  is  due  from  all,  and  gratitude  especially  {torn  me, 
for  repeated  distinctions  spontaneously  conferred.  In  what  I 
am  about  to  say,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  depart  from  the 
obligations  prescribed  by  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sentiments.  You  may  remember  reports  which  prevailed  last 
year,  stating  that  I  was  in  disgrace  with  the  Home  authorities, 
on  account  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  That  was  not  a  position 
in  which  I  could  remain  with  comfort.  I  sought  information 
at  the  fountain-head,  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding, 
without  success.  The  reply  was  not  explicit;  but  its  uncordial 
tone,  indicative  of  alienation,  satisfied  me  that  the  reports 
which  had  prevailed  were  not  untrue,  and  that  I  could  no 
longer  remain  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  Company  with 
credit  or  satisfaction  to  myself.  I  do  not  state  these  &cts 
under  any  notion  of  being  aggrieved;  neither  do  I  presume  to 
question  the  conduct  of  those  authorities.  They  have  an 
indisputable  right  to  exercise  their  judgment  on  mine.  Their 
displeasure,  from  whatever  cause  proceeding,  may  be  just:  but, 
just  or  otherwise,  its  e£^t  on  me  is  the  same.  I  cannot 
continue  to  serve  with  such  an  impression  permanently  pre- 
vailing  against  me.  I  quit  my  post  with  reluctance.  I  cannot 
be  happier  anywhere  than  I  have  been  at  Agra.    With  impoi^ 
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tant  duties,  affectionate  companiona,  and  a  friendly  society,  I 
have  here  enjoyed  much  of  what  I  most  value  in  life.  With 
great  measures  in  progress,  and  the  aid  of  functionaries  of  the 
highest  character  and  qualifications  in  the  offices  of  control  and 
superior  importance;  with  a  civil  service  full  of  honor,  zeal, 
and  ability;  and  abundance  of  merit  and  efficiency  in  every 
branch  of  public  employment,  I  had  every  prospect  of  a 
successful  and  beneficial  administration.  I  was  perfectiy  con- 
tent. I  desired  no  change;  and  if  I  could  have  remained  with 
honor,  I  know  no  limit  that  I  should  voluntarily  have  put  to 
my  continuance  in  this  office,  except  loss  of  healtii  or  faculties. 
I  quit  my  duties  and  my  reddence  among  you  with  great 
regret;  but  the  act  is  my  own,  and  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
it  I  may  have  been  mistaken;  I  may  have  been  misled  by 
erroneous  information;  I  may  have  misconstrued  the  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred;  but  if  that  information  and  my 
construction  be  correct,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  I  had  no  otiier 
course  open  to  me^  in  my  opinion,  than  that  which  I  have 
adopted.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  Had  I  been  differentiy 
constituted ;  had  I  been  blind  or  indifferent  to  manifest  efih 
trangement,  I  might  have  remained;  and  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  been  permitted  to  die  in  the  service  in  which  I  was  bom, 
in  which  the  best  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed,  and  to 
which  I  would  willingly  have  devoted  the  remainder. 

''  That  will  now  glide  away  in  another  country,  if  I  live  to 
r^ach  it;  the  country  which  we  all  most  love,  and  to  which 
we  all  look  for  rest  after  our  Indian  labors.  You  express  the 
kindesi  wishes — ^you  speak  of  happiness  and  usefulness.  Hap* 
piness,  with  the  blessmg  of  the  Almighty,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
enjoying,  in  the  society  of  affectionate  relatives  and  friends, 
and  in  the  delights  of  reading  and  retirement.  Of  the  power 
of  public  usefulness,  I  have  no  expectation,  and  great  doubt. 
The  only  tempting  theatre  for  public  exertion  is  Parliament, 
where  the  great  interests  of  the  country  are  promoted  or 
marred;  but  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  to  which  the  welfare 
of  the  empire  is  of^n  sacrificed,  the  uselessness  of  any  one 
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whose  odIj  party  is  his  oomitiy,  the  want  of  local  lepatatioii 
and  infloenoe,  the  corrupt  piactioes  of  candidates  and  voterB, 
and  the  utter  ruin  to  moderate  means  of  contested  elections, 
make  a  fomudable  array  of  obstacles  against  any  attempt  to 
posh  myself  into  the  Imperial  Senate,  even  if  I  coold  suppose 
that  I  might  be  of  any  utility  there.  The  retirement,  there- 
fore, of  private  life,  where,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  happiness  is 
to  be  found,  seems  to  be  my.  futore  destiny.  I  shall,  neverthe- 
lem,  be  ready  to  take  a  part  in  public  affiurs  whenever  I  am 
called  by  duty,  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  I  have  an  o|^r- 
tunity  of  being  useful;  for  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  serve  his  country  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability;  and  if  I 
ever  become  a  public  man  in  England,  my  long  attachment  to 
India  will  naturally  lead  me  to  exert  myself  for  her  wel&ie  and 
benefit,  and  for  her  permanent  union  with  the  British  Empire, 
in  the  ties  of  mutual  interest,  the  only  security  for  mutual 
anection* 

*'  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  addressed  you  at  such 
length  on  subjects  connected  with  my  own  views  and  feelings; 
but  you  must  in  part  blame  yourselves.  You  have  ever- 
whelmed  me  with  kindness:  my  heart  is  open,  and  I  have  been 
pouring  out  its  contents,  without  restraint,  to  friends  whose 
cordiality  I  have  experienced.  Permit  be  now  to  say  £ireweU. 
May  every  good  attend  you.  The  period  of  my  residence 
among  you,  but  for  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  this  season,  from 
drought,  would  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  eras  of  my  life. 
I  part  from  you  with  reluctance  and  sorrow;  and  with  heartfelt 
sentiments  towards  you  of  respect,  gratitude,  and  aflbction. 
Many  of  us,  I  hope,  may  meet  again  in  another  land.  God 
bless  you  all.  "  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

Whilst  all  these  demonstrations  of  the  respect  and 
affection  of  those  by  whom  he  had  recently  been 
surromided  were  lightening  the  pain  of  departure, 
other  testimonials  of  a  different,  but  not  less  honor- 
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able  character,  were  enhancmg  the  self-content  with 
which  it  was  his  privilege  to  retrace  the  incidents 
of  his  long  official  career  in  India.  Farewell  letters, 
written  in  strong  language  of  admiring  attachment, 
not  less  sincere  for  the  Orientalism  which  glittered 
upon  it,  came  to  him  from  all  the  principal  native 
princes  and  chiefs  with  whom  he  had  held  diplomatic 
intercourse.  Poremost  among  these  were  the  King 
and  Princes  of  Delhi ;  the  Bajah  of  Bhurtpore,  whom 
he  had  set  upon  the  throne ;  and  his  old  antagonist, 
Bomjeet  Singh,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  youth- 
ful ambassador  whom  thirty  years  before  he  had 
endeavored  to  outwit.  He  had  watched  Metcalfe's 
progress  from  a  distance  with  remarkable  interest ; 
had  thoroughly  appreciated  the  great  qualities  which 
the  English  gentleman  had  maoifested  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  career  ;*  and  often  declared  what  he 
now  said  in  his  letter,  that  he  regarded  Metcalfe 
as  "  the  founder  of  the  union  and  attachment  be- 
tween the  two  high  states,  according  to  the  firmly 
established  treaty" — ^union  and  attachment  which  he 
sometimes  thought  would  not  long  survive  the  retire- 
ment of  his  old  friend.! 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1837,  all  the  troops  at 
Agra  were  under  arms  to  do  honor  to  the  departure 

*  When,  on  the  fall  of  the  Sikh  now  in  the  poMession  of  a  member  of 

Empire,  the  property  of  Buigeet  and  Lord  Metcalfe's  family,  to  whom  it 

his  descendants  feU  into  the  hands  of  was  presented  by  Lora  Dalhousie. 

theBritbh  conquerors,  therewasfound  f  Aconfldential  enclosure  expressed 

in  the  royal  treasure-house  Metcalfe's  an  anxious  desire  that  Metcalfe  might 

portrait,  which  had  been  presented  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  inter- 

the  Mahan^ah  in  1808,  with  an  in-  view  between  Runjeet  and  Lord  Auck- 

scription  on  the  back,  indicating  the  land.    "  After  that,"  said  the  Maha- 

interest  and  affectkm  with  which  he  n^^  ''you  may  do  as  you  like." 
regarded  the  original.   The  jdcture  is 

▼OL.  n.  z 
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of  Sir  CharieB  Metod&u  Qa  fhe  last  di^  of  the  old 
yew  he  jomed  the  Gamp  of  the  Gorenior-CteBDieral 
ai  Oawnpore^  and  on  tbd  foUowing  day  a  Gorem*- 
meat  notiffcatioii  annoaneed  that  he  had  reoeiTed 
tike  saoiction  of  the  Gorenior-Geiieral  to  rdmqiiiak 
hu  diarge  of  the  office  of  lieatenamt-Goveenor  of 
the  N<»rth.West  Frovinees.  ''The  Govemar-Ge^ 
nmsl/*  it  WB8  added,  ^n  pleaaed  to  direct  tiutt  Sir 
CSiarles  Metcalfe  diall  contiaue  to  recsenre  aD  tbe 
honors  doe  to  the  station  of  LieateBant-Govcmor, 
and  that  the  oftcers  of  hia  p^aonal  fltaff  flhaU  remain 
attached  to  him  nntil  he  may  finally-  Tacste  that 
office  hy  his  oaharkafcion  for  Eun^e.'' 

As  he  contmned  his  march  to^inards  the  Presidency, 
nnmerons  demonstrsdims  of  respect  and  attachment 
greeted  the  departing  statesman.  At  Allahabad,  to 
which  place  a  steamer  had  been  deqiatched  to  convey 
him  firom  that  point  to  Galcotta^  a  public  meeting 
was  held.  Hie  address,  which  was  then  Toted,  em- 
phatically ^oke  of  his  jndidoiis  measures  Jbr  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  popnlation  during  the  &assae- 
year,  and  his  strenuous  exertions  to  obviate  the 
threatened  scourge  of  the  preceding  one.  Soldns 
and  dviliaDS,  merciiants  and  taradesmen,  Europeans, 
NatiTCs,  and  Eurasian  ft  united  to  do  him  honor. 
And  at  the  head  of  the  list  stood  the  name  of  that 
excellent  public  servant,  Mr.  Br«  M.  Bird»  who  had 
labored  so  assiduously  under  him  in  the  great  work 
of  Bevenue  Settlement* 

His  residence  in  Calcutta  was  tarief ;  but  from 
first  to  last  it  was  a  great  ovation.  He  had  taken 
his  passage  for  England  in  a  Bristol  ship,  called  the 
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St.  Oearge.*  The  TMsel  i¥«i  to  soil  on  the  IStii  of 
iPdntuffj.  The  interval,  tiioiigh  brirf,  ww  a  hasf 
one.  Entertainment  foUowed  entertainment — ad- 
cbws  foUoired  address.  Tbe  cold  season  had  been 
one ef  nnnsoal  animatkm;  and  Metcalfe  anrived  to 
find  the  social  energm  d  his  friends  weQ-nigh  est- 
pended  bj  the  constant  demands  that  had  been 
made  upon  them  1^  oft-repeated  festirities.  Bat 
his  presense  was  a  signal  for  renewed  exertio& 
There  wore  Metcalfe  dinners,  and  Metcalfe  baJis, 
and  Metoatfe  meetings ;  and  no  one  was  contented 
who  had  not  drank,  or  danced,  or  spoken  in  honor 
of  the  ''  honestest  statesman  we  hare  ereat  had^^f 
and  the  most  hospitable  and  loveable  of  men. 

Among  other  entertainments  that  were  giren  to 
him,  wae  one  in  especial  edebraticm  of  the  Preedom 
of  the  Frees.  The  Pree  Press  cBnner  had  now  be* 
oome  an  anniv^nary  festlTal  in  Galeutta;  bnt  this 
was  the  first  and  last  occasion  on  wkdeh  the  Kbevator 
himself  graoed  it  with  his  presence.  Some  long 
and  able  speeches  wwe  now  made,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  enthnsiasm  and  aj^^use.  Bat  th^  who 
expected  that  Metcalfe  would  speak  ont  freely  on  the 
sabfect  of  the  Ptess  law,  and  his  retironent  from 
the  public  service,  were  grierously  disappointed. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  there  was  a  borst  of  enthu* 
siasm  so  loud  and  so  long-fMrotraded  that  a  man  of 
mnch  less  sensiMlity  might  w^  hare  been  overcome. 
He  said  little ;  and  that  little  under  the  influence  of 


*  His  8i8ter->lfn;  Sn^fb-wis  i«>    wHhDsl  the  dehT'o' Paring  tiiBM«|i 
Bident  at  Clifton ;  and  he  was  anzious    the  metropolis. 
to  proceed  at  onoe  to  her  residence,       f  Speech  of  Mr.  Theodore  Dickens. 

z2 
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deep  emotioiL  In  trath,  his  answer  to  the  Agra  ad- 
dress was  a  sufficient  response  to  all  such  demonstia- 
tions;  and,  perhaps,  Metcalfe  intended  that  it  shonld 
senre  as  a  qnittanoe  in  foil  of  fill  similar  ohHgations. 
At  other  public  entertainments  he  was  equally 
concise  in  his  thanksgivings.  A  public  ball  was 
given  to  him  at  the  Town-hall  a  few  days  before 
his  departure ;  and  then  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies 
of  Calcutta,  who  cared  little  about  the  libearation  of 
the  Press,  kept  pace  with  that  of  their  lords.  The 
afterHBupper  addresses  called  forth  many  tears.  It 
was  Metcalfe's  last  meeting  with  the  sodefy  of  the 
capital  in  which  he  was  so  well  known  and  so  much 
beloved.  One  inddent  which  distinguished  it  is 
worthy  of  record.  It  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  sate  in  the  banquet-room  on  that  Pe- 
brnary  night.  After  the  health  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  been  drunk,  and  he  had  returned 
thanks  in  due  course.  Captain  Taylor,  of  the  Madras 
army,*  rose  unexpectedly,  and  proposed  the  health 
of  the  guest  of  the  evening  as  the  ^'Soldier  of 
Deeg."  Many  then  heard  for  the  first  time  how 
thirty-three  years  before  young  Charles  Metcalfe 
had  buckled  on  his  sword  and  entered  the  breach 
with  the  leaders  of  the  storming  party.  But  it  was 
a  lesson  in  history  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  which  it 
produced  in  an  assembly  already  exdted  to  enthu- 

*  He  had  oome  round  to  Calcattft  and  irhen  he  died— as  he  did  soon 
on  a  Po0t-oflloe  Conunisiion.  Heiraf  aftenrardf — ^tbe  State  loat  one  of  its 
a  man  of  great  eneigy  and  abili^,    moft  promiiing  lervanti. 
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siasm,  so  many  of  the  components  of  whicbi  were 
followers  of  the  great  profession  of  arms. 

Metcalfe  was  a  true  soldier,  and  it  pleased  him  to 
be  thus  honored.  But  it  was  as  a  dyilian  that  he 
had  made  his  reputation,  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Civil  Service  were  honorably  proud  of  him.  On 
the  day  before  his  departure,  a  deputation  waited 
upon  1dm  with  an  address  expressive  of  the  desire 
of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  **  to  mark,  by  a 
public  testimonial,  the  respect  which  they  enter- 
tained for  his  eminent  private  virtues ;  the  admira- 
tion with  which  they  regarded  his  public  career ;  and 
their  sense  of  the  honor  which  had  been  reflected 
upon  the  service  at  large  by  the  distinction  which 
had  been  achieved  by  one  of  its  members."  The 
testimonial  was  to  be  '^  a  diamond  star  of  the  order 
of  Knighthood,  by  which  the  late  King  so  justly 
acknowledged  the  value  of  his  services."  Such  a 
tribute  was,  as  Metcalfe  said,  "beyond  measure 
affecting ;"  and  when  he  added,  that  he  should  ever 
cherish  such  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  he  uttered  no 
mere  stereotyped  formality.  There  was  found  in  his 
will  especial  mention  of  Ids  "  diamond  star  collar." 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1838,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-eight  years  from 
England,  set  his  face  towards  his  native  land.*  A 
numerous  party  of  Mends  went  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation to  bid  him  a  final  adieu,  and  to  waft  after 
him  their  parting  benedictions.  It  would  be  a  poor 
conmion-place  to  say  that  he  "left  a  gap  behind 
him."    It  is  sufficient  to  state  that — ^he  went. 

*  Bis  friend  and  secretary,  Captain  J.  M.  Hlgginson,  accompanied  him. 


As  I  wiite^  sixteen  yeem  liftre  pMsed  irvay  aiaoe 
Metcalfe  emibairked  on  board  tbe  ship  SL  George. 
Sul  Ills  memory  is  as  fiwh  in  ibe  afffldiaDs  of  the 
feofUie  of  India  as  though  he  bad  but  yestradfsgr  da- 
feacted  fixun  ^MTi^^ng  tbem.  Tfr  loft  ^^lii^  him  a 
gneat  and  a  chedsbed  name.  It  is  a  conuaaon  ibag, 
vhen  it  is  asked  what  Metealfe  did  tat  India^  to 
answer  that  ha  liberated  the  Indian  Pieaa.  The 
next  question  os^t  always  to  be,  how  he  attained 
the  position  which  enabled  him  to  liberate  the 
Indian  Press.  I  am  not  likeltjr  to  nndenate  the  ad- 
Tanta^^  of  a  Free  Fxess.  But  it  is  not  in  this,  or 
in  any  one  individual  meaaurOi  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  an  Indian  Statea- 
nan.  It  was  not  what  he  did  at  any  one  time,  but 
i^t  he  was  <x>nti]uull7  d»in&  tbat  fiatiUfid  him  to 
lUbe  :gratitnde  of  mankind*  Sepacate  aets  of  atatea- 
manship  are  lost  in  the  oneaeas  and  com^eteneas  of 
bis  character  as  a  statesman.  He  rose  by  the  force 
and  oonsistencgr  of  his  p^ssonal  character  to  llie 
highest  post  which  he  oould  occupy  in  the  Gknrem- 
ment  of  India.  He  had  set  his  face  steadfastly, 
from  his  very  boyhood,  towards  the  aofuisition  of 
Yice-xegal  power  and  dignity ;  and  he  attained  it, 
mA  by  any  acts  of  apasnodic  tii^^t  bnt  by  ahfe 
of  sustained  eamestneas,  nnintertnitting  labor,  and 
nndcTiating  integrily.  In  emy  aitnation  in  wbacli 
he  had  been  placed  he  had  acquitted  himself  well, 
because  he  had  always  addressed  himself  to  the  woik 
before  him  with  a  high  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
his  Yocation,  and  a  brave  rasolntimi  to  do  wha^t  he 
concdved  to  be  right  with  all  the  power  with  which 
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Gk>d  had  gifted  hmiyirliatoVBr  might  he  the  apimons 
of  othen^  ead  whatever  the  moifice  of  self.  Hutt 
his  ahiMiaes  mre  of  a  higlh  carder  is  not  to  be  qaes- 
tinned;  hut  it  was  not  the  quidmess  of  his  parts  so 
much  as  the  ooinage  and  the  hcmesiy  irhioh  emr 
employed  them  in  the  xighi  direction,  that  lay  at 
the  root  of  his  socooss. 

A  more  strai^htfixrwaTd  pothtiGiaai  neyer  lived. 
He  established  his  Tepntation,  as  a  dipkmatio 
ofEfccer,  viay  early  in  life;  bat  in  one  saodie  he  was 
no  diplomatisi.  He  conM  not  tread  in  any  crooked 
warfs.  In  this  reject  his  Indian  career,  of  which  I 
am  now  writing,  fiuanshes  a  gemarkable  practical 
negation  of  the  ocanmon  belief  that  mneh  ooncoal- 
ment  and  nmdi  deeeit  aee  necessary  conditions  of 
diplcanatie  snceess.  Although  his  contests  were 
with  men  whose  ordinary  weapons  were  failsehood 
and  firand,  his  Tictories  wwe  erer  gained  by  the  in- 
nate fiMTce  of  truth.  Whilst  his  0{qponents  were 
wandering  in  all  sorts  of  deykniB  paths,  he  went 
straight  to  the  point,  unaaasked  their  cunning,  and 
shamed  l^em  by  his  openneas  and  Gsncerify.  In  the 
Camp  of  Binnjeet  Singh,  where  a  more  brilliant  and 
a  more  ezperiaDoed  mam  isiight  have  immersed  him- 
sdf  in  £ailnre,  the  boy-ambassador  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fame.  His  6iu>ceds  was  the  result 
mainly  of  the  straightforwardness  of  his  dealings. 
But  in  this,  as  on  oth^  oceasionB,  an  important 
hand-maiden  was  found  in  the  fine  temper  of  the 
man.  He  was  as  free  from  xnatignity  as  he  was 
itam  gnile.  Under  great  provocation  he  was  cool 
and  forbearing;  and  no  one  ever  gaiaed  an  advan- 
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tage  over  him  by  disturbing  the  just  balance  of  his 
mind.  He  had  nerer  a  hasty  word  to  recall,  or  a 
hasty  action  to  regret.  He  was  prompt  to  act ;  not 
quick  to  determine.  He  sent  in  his  final  resigna- 
tion of  the  service  immediately  on  the  relceipt  of  the 
India  House  letter,  which  he  believed  to  be  virtually 
a  condemnatory  one ;  but  all  through  the  year  he 
had  been  considering  how  he  should  act  in  the  event 
of  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter. 

The  straightforwardness  which  so  distinguished 
his  moral,  was  a  conspicuous  feature  also  in  his 
iutellectual  character.  His  despatches  and  minutes 
were  ever  remarkable  for  their  directness  of  purpose. 
It  was  his  wont  to  make  up  his  mind  thoroughly  on 
any  given  subject,  and  to  state  his  views  clearly  and 
distinctly,  without  any  gloss  of  conditions  and  re- 
servations. He  was  of  too  fearless  and  manly  a 
nature  to  be  continually  thinking  of  leaving  for 
himself  some  loop-hole  of  retreat.  He  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  trim.  And  he  never  left  his  mean- 
ing  to  be  guessed  at.  Among  all  the  numberless  let- 
ters, despatches,  and  minutes  which  Metcalfe  wrote 
during  his  connexion  with  the  Government  of  India, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  chanced  upon  an  obscure 
sentence.  If  language  was  given  us  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  our  thoughts,  no  man  ever  made  a  worse  use 
of  it  than  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe. 

There  viras  a  simplicity — a  massiveness,  in  his  pub- 
lic vmtings  and  in  his  political  conduct  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  He  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  secondary  considerations,  or  encumber  great 
4}Uiestions  vdth  petty  details.    Lord  William  Ben- 
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tinck  said  of  him — *^  He  never  cavilled  upon  a  trifle, 
and  never  yielded  to  me  on  a  point  of  importance.*' 
In  this  single  sentence  is  seen  the  secret  of  his  success 
— ^the  very  germ  of  his  great  reputation.  Some  men 
mistake  trifles  for  points  of  importance,  and  waste 
their  time  in  the  strenuous  idleness  of  canvassing 
them.  Metcalfe  never  made  a  mistake  of  this  kind. 
He  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of  divesting  great 
questions  of  all  needless  encumbrances,  and  making 
himself  thoroughly  understood.  Some  of  his  Indian 
State-papers  are  models  of  this  massive  simpUdty. 
When,  in  1825,  the  complication  of  affairs  at  Bhurt- 
pore  caused  great  doubt  and  uncertainty  r^arding 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  British  Government, 
Metcalfe  in  a  few  pithy  sentences  placed  the  whole 
question  so  clearly  before  the  Govemor-G^eral  and 
his  councillors,  that  all  doubt  and  hesitation  va- 
nished before  a  brief  statement  of  the  case,  so  plain 
and  unsophisticated*that  the  reader  is  almost  tempted 
to  exclaim,  that  a  child  might  have  written  it.  But 
it  was  this  very  child-like  directness  that  was  so 
cogent  an  instnunent  in  his  hands.  It  was  a  pebble 
from  the  brook — ^the  brook  of  truth — ^that  brought 
down  the  gigantic  Philistine. 

It  was  this  directness  of  purpose,  too,  that  shaped 
all  the  ^d;emal  circumstances  of  his  Indian  career. 
From  the  very  first  he  resolved  that  he  would  adhere 
to  the  political,  or  diplomatic,  line  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  from  this  resolution  he  never  departed. 
No  man  of  his  time  had  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
native  states  of  India.  No  man  knew  better  how 
to  deal  with  the  native  chiefs.    And  no  man  was 


0?er  lield  in  Idgher  estmiatian  by  tham.  Tkey  je- 
spected  his  great  quaJititti,  thoiigh  BCOMtaoes  eacer* 
cised  to  their  disadyaiDLtage ;  and  knew  if  liis  vigor 
w«e  iiioaayenient  ta  thfim,  that  they  ooold  confide  in 
Ins  jnatice  and  always  rely  npon  hia  iruih.  He  did 
naidi  to  ekw^ate  the  British  dbaxacter  at  all  iJie 
Hattfe  Conrts;  and  was  inwardly  lee^peeted  eren 
by  thoae  whose  oormption  he  exposed,  and  whose 
arariee  he  baffled. 

He  never  indulged  in  any  inflated  talk  about  the 
wrongs  of  the  people ;  but  he  set  himself  steadily  at 
work  to  redress  them.  He  was  a  philanthropist  in 
nothing  so  little  as  in  words.  He  abstained  £rom 
everything  like  grandiioqxi^it  professioiis ;  but  the 
prae^oe  of  his  life  was  in  acoordanee  with  the  purest 
principlQS  of  benevolenee.  As  a  member  of  the 
GovecnmBnt  he  waa  generally  on  the  fade  of  tiie 
pei^le;  as  an  individual  he  gave  liberal  enoourage- 
ment  to  every  institution  that  was  calculated  to 
promote  their  intesrests.  He  was  opposed  to  too 
much  interference  with  Hbe  anciait  usages  of  the 
people;  but  it  was  a  discriminating  (^position.  He 
was  willing,  for  example,  to  incur  scmie  risk  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rite  of  Suttee ;  but  he  was 
eager  to  maintain  inviolate  the  village  communitiesy 
whidi  he  believed  to  be  sucdi  important  auxiliaries 
to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
pi^ulaiioxL 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ^ideavor  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  success  by  saying  that 
circumstances  were  hostile  to  him,  and  that  h^  roae 
to  eminence  in  spite  of  obstades  wldch  would  have 


jEfipidom  «iker  nenu  ISie  4nrth  is,  thai  ommmr 
fltanaos  wen  in  In^  iftvor.  I  bsre  hod  aoiJiaig  to 
Meofd  of  tliMe  eady  iiaicUiips  wUcb,  a  fev  yean 
ibcfiire  Jfieteal&'a  aitcanm  into  puUie  life,  tried*  jb 
jn  a  fitmaoe,  tlie  endnmm  cC  men  atniggluig  fir 
£yam  and  tetme.  It  la  intonating  to  wad  or  to 
iiear  of  a  Mnmo  laddng  tlie  means  to  froTldo  him- 
aeifiritliafiUDw^  or  a  blanket — ef a  Mrfonim  ttarving 
in  aoeKl^  becanao  Im  ^mmU  not  faorn^ 
Jiiinadf  a  dioner — of  a  Tucker  diiyiitiiig  'wstti  tlie 
mis  fi»  the  pofiseaMn  of  a  .miaearaible  odlar.  Met- 
«al&  had  no  auch  tzials  at  tibfi  outset  cf  his  career. 
Jtverytibin;  went  fempaoodj  vritfa  hiaa  hma  the 
first.  When  he  was  a  hey,  be  wrote  in  his  Com- 
mon-place Book,  among  other  passages,  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  which  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
those  who  turn  back  to  them  after  they  have 
followed  Metcalfe's  career  to  the  end  and  made  close 
acquaintance  with  his  character — "  He  is  the  most 
clever  who  is  best  able  to  profit  by  good  fortune 
when  it  comes  to  him."  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
be  the  son  of  an  East  India  Director,  to  be  patronised 
in  early  life  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  and  always  to  have 
an  influential  friend  at  Court.  By  this  good  fortune 
he  was  well  "  able  to  profit."  One  Governor-Ge- 
neral after  another  recognised  his  abilities,  and  ever 
in  the  most  critical  conjunctures  sought  his  assist- 
ance and  advice.  All,  with  one  exception,  continued 
to  regard  him,  long  after  their  official  connexion  had 
been  severed,  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  affection.  To  the  success  of  every 
admimstration  under  which  he  served  he  largely 
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contributed.  It  is  not  always  that  tlie  impression 
of  men's  minds  is  stamped  most  indelibly  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  when  they  occupy  the 
highest  stations.  It  often  happens,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  their  most  enduring  actions  are  those  to 
which  another's  name  is  given  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  are  many  names  which  more  fre- 
quently occur  to  the  annalist  of  our  Indian  Empire 
during  the  first  thirty-eight  years  of  the  present 
century ;  but  there  is  no  one  man  who  had  really 
a  larger  share  in  shaping  the  events  which  are  the 
staple  of  history,  or  who  did  more  in  his  generation 
to  make  our  Anglo-Indian  Empire  what  it  is,  than 
Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe. 
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OHAFEEE  X. 

[1838—1839.] 

FEBN  HILL. 

England  reridted — ^Metcalfe's  Beoeption — ^Besidenoe  at  Fern  Hill — ^Expenses 
d[  Living— Rnmored  Appointment  to  BombaF— The  Seat  in  Parliament — 
Offer  of  the  Goremment  of  Jamaica— Farewell  Entertainments— I>epartaTe 
for  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  lives  of  some  men  a  long  sea  voyage  is  a 
blank.  No  period  could  be  a  blank  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Metcalfe.  So  long  as  there  were  human 
beings  around  him,  there  was  free  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  some  of  his  finest  qualities. 

In  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  charity  and  Iotc. 

And  yet  they  were  not  "  unremembered."  His 
overflowing  kindness  and  courtesy  towards  all  on 
board  the  St  George j  down  to  the  youngest  sailor- 
boy  in  the  ship,  are  still  held  in  grateful  recollection. 
It  was  continually  his  study  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-voyagers;*   and  when  the 

*  Among  the  passengers  on  board  Besident  at  Delhi.    This  gentleman 

the  Sl  Oeorge  was  I>^oe  Sombre,  the  had  taken  his  passage  for  England  in 

adopted  son  and  he&  of  the  Bc^m  another  yessel,  but  upon  hearing  that 

Smnitxs  who  had  held  Metcalfe  in  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  going  home 

such  high  estimation  when  he  was  In  the  St»  Gtorffe,  he  gaTe  up  his 
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passage,  a  brief  and  prosperous  one,  was  conduded, 
all  dasses  addressed  him,  each  after  its  kind,  in 
language  of  grateful  affection  and  respect.  He  gare 
freely  to  all  who  had  rendered  any  assistance  to 
himself  and  his  dependents ;  and  there  were  some, 
then  met  on  board  for  the  first  time,  who  excited  an 
interest  in  him  whidi  only  ceased  with  his  life. 

Before  the  end  of  May  Charles  Metcalfe,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-eight  years,  again  planted  his  foot 
upon  English  soil.  He  landed  at  Bristol,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  his  sister's  residence,  and  for  a 
little  time  was  in  the  eiQoyment  of  perfect  peaee. 

His  reception  in  England  was  all  thai  his  aflSedioft- 
ate  heart  could  desire.  And  it  was  all  that  his  ambi- 
tion crayed.  The  remaining  members  of  his  own 
family  wBre  few ;  but  many  of  his  old  In£aai  Mends 
had  preceded  him  to  the  bome  of  their  childhood,  and 
were  now  eager  to  enctend  to  him  a  hand  of  wdcome.* 
Letters  of  affectionate  congratulation  on  his  safe  re- 
turn poured  in  from  all  piurts  of  the  country.  Erery 
one  who  had  known  him  in  the  Bast,  was  now  eager 

pajsage  at  a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice,  was  docketed  bj  Metcalfe  ^declined 
and  embarked  <m  baud  that  t essel.  irtth  tiumkB." 
After  his  retom  to  England,  he  wrote  *  Among  othen^  hia  old  frioMl  J. 
to  Lady  Ashbrooke,  Metcalfb's  sister,  W.  Sherer  wrote  to  congratiilate  him 
saying  that,  under  the  belief  that  Sir  on.  kia  anivalr  wylnCf  "  TcRur  Awki 
Charles  could  not  '*  be  so  comfortable  ration  in  Writ^'s-baildings,  that  your 
as  his  station  in  life  entitled  him  to  aim  sbonld  be  nothiBgbtl0W  the^o* 
be,  and  as  he  (Byce  Sombre)  had  more  Temor-Qenerslshim  occnired  to  ma 
than  he  wanted  te  kknseif;  he  wovU  ki  taUt  ftrce,  and  gam  rim  to  many  a 
be  too  happy  to  make  Sir  Charles  a  thought  aa  to  the  purpoees  of  Pro- 
loan  of  twenty  or  twenty-flTethonsnid  Tidenoe  respecting  any  kfdiridiial 
pounds,  payable  in  Calcutta,  to  be  being  indiotted  by  his  early  bias  to 
repaid  at  his  conyenience.  And  for  this  or  that  object.  Yon,  my  dear 
wydB,"  a^ed  Hie  wiito,  «*!  pMgn  ftted,  bim  attitad  yow  dlg«et»  and 
my  honor  that  I  will  e^ieci  nontain  dooktlcM  hsve  ki^  bees  In  a  eon- 
of  any  kind  whateMnmr."  The  letter  dHion  •»  admit  that 
in  whkh  this  sptaidid  ofir  waa  made  'Hebofldatooloir  wbo  boilda  Mow 

theskiee.'" 


to  eEmbiaoe  him  in  the  West.  It  was  pleasant  to  find 
at  least  that  he  had  not  grown  out  of  their  remem- 
brance. 

He  remained  at  Cliftooa  till  the  middle  of  Jnne; 
after  whido^  he  spent  a  few  days  at  Bichmond  with 
lady  Aahlnrooke,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  me- 
tropolis. If  he  had  desired  to  renew  his  boyish 
recollections  of  a  London  seaacm,  he  could  not  have 
had  a  better  opportunify.  London  was  in  annn- 
usual  state  of  fashionable  excitement.  Preparations 
were  then  in  an  adyaoiced  stage  of  progress  for  the 
coronation  of  our  youthful  Queen.  The  great  capital 
was  unwontedly  full;  and  every  one  was  in  a  state 
of  expedidXLcy.  But  the  spectaele  oyer,  the  exdte^ 
m^it  passed  away ;  and  then  he  saw  Lon^nand  its 
people  in  their  erery-day  costume. 

Prom  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  o£  the  day 
Metcalfe  receiyed  marked  attention.  Pirst  one 
member  of  the  Ministry,  then  another,  sought  his 
aoquaintanoe.  From  seyeral  of  his  old  masters^  the 
Bireetors  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  met  with 
a  cordial  reception.  But  nothing  gratified  him  so 
much  as  the  renewal  of  personal  intercourse  with 
Lord  WeUesl^.  Their  first  meeting  was  a  remark- 
able one.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  with  his 
brother,  and  for  a  while  the  three  talked  over  old 
times,  and  exchanged  their  recollections  of  the  many 
stirring  military  and  diplomatic  incidents  of  the  first 
great  Mahratta  war.* 

*  It  Is  source  of  xegxet  that  I  haye  oonespondent,  the  late  Colonel  John 

not  heea  aUe  to  find  ao^f  aceoim^  Sntheiland;  hnt  I  ha^o  not  heen  aUe 

mider  Metcalfe's  own  hand,  of  this  in-  to  diaooyer  what  has  become  of  the 

tuesfting  BMeting.    He  wiate  aU  Hie  pqpen  of  thst  mndk-lameBted  officer, 
drcamstances  of  it  to  his  ftiend  and 
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After  some  little  time  spent  in  necessary  sacrifices 
to  society,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  took  up  his  abode  on 
his  paternal  estate  of  Fern  Hill,  near  Windsor.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added,  that  he  was  soon  siirroimded 
by  his  Mends.  He  had  transplanted  to  the  woods  of 
Berkshire  the  exuberant  hospitality  of  Allipore  and 
Garden  Beach.  His  house  was  continually  crowded 
with  visitors ;  and  he  soon  began  to  find  that  the 
repose  and  retirement  which  he  sought  were  not 
within  his  reach. 

He  complained  of  the  unsatisfactory  life  which 
he  was  compelled  to  lead  at  this  time.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  strenuous  idleness  extremely  distasteful  to 
him.  He  was  wasting  both  his  time  and  his  money 
on  what  afforded  him  no  pleasure,  and  often  caused 
hiTTi  some  self-reproach.  In  truth,  he  had  not  long 
occupied  the  family  mansion  before  he  began  seri- 
ously to  contemplate  the  expediency  of  breaking  up 
his  establishment,  taking  a  smaller  house,  and  re- 
ducing his  expenditure.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
charges  attending  the  most  princely  style  of  living 
in  India ;  but  he  had  no  conception  of  the  expenses 
of  a  "  gentleman's  establishment  in  England."  He 
whose  purveyor  had  charged  him  for  3000  ^gs 
used  on  the  occasion  of  a  single  Calcutta  entertain- 
ment, stood  aghast  before  the  indefinite  waste  of  the 
"  servants'  hall." 

The  career  of  such  a  man  as  Charles  Metcalfe 
supplies  many  great  lessons ;  but  none  greater  than 
that  of  the  true  uses  of  wealth.  He*  had  returned 
to  England  with  a  moderate  fortune,  only  a  part  of 
which  had  been  acquired  in  the  East.    His  paternal 
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inheritance,  whicli  under  akilfol  husbandly  had 
been  fructifying  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was,  I 
believe,  the  real  "Pagoda-tree"  which  it  was  now 
his  privilege  to  shake.  And  he  did  not  like  to  shake 
it  into  the  plush  pockets  of  fastidious  flunkeys. 
He  could  not  be  happy  whilst  he  was  expending  his 
income  on  "what  is  termed  Uving."  He  desired 
a  large  margin  to  enable  him  to  reUeve  the  wants 
of  others  to  whom  Providence  had  been  less  bounti- 
ful. Twenty-eight  years  before,  he  had  written  to 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  Monson,  that  he  would  "  never  con- 
sent to  spend  all  his  income  on  dinners  and  balls, 
houses,  coaches,  and  servants."  "  Money,"  he  added, 
"was  made  for  better  uses,  and,  by  God's  grace,  I  hope 
to  apply  mine  to  some  of  them."*  And  now  that  the 
fiiture  of  which  he  then  spake  had  become  the  pre- 
sent, he  wrote  with  remarkable  consistency,  in  the 
same  strain,  to  the  same  beloved  correspondent : 

^' .  .  .  .  I  am  not  sure  tliat  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  at 
Fern  Hill;  for  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  abandoning  it.  I 
must  either  do  that,  or  change  my  mode  of  living.  If  I  do  the 
latter — that  is,  if  I  must  refrain  from  seeing  my  friends,  of 
what  use  is  a  large  house  and  establishment  to  me?  At  present 
my  expenditure  threatens  to  exceed  my  means,  or  at  least  to 
absorb  them  so  entirely,  as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  for  the  best 
use  of  affluence — assistance  to  those  in  need  of  it.'* — [JPer/i  jEK//, 
Nqo.  9, 1838.] 


'^  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  abandon  Fern  Hill  which  makes  me 
hesitate.  The  di£^nce  would  be  this — Here  I  shall  always 
have  a  struggle  to  keep  expenditure  within  income,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  my  means  -will  be  spent  in  a  waste&l  manner 
bj  servantfl^  as  I  do  not  possess  the  art  of  management,  leaving 
little  or  nothing  to  do  good  to  others  with.  Elsewhere,  as  I 
really  require  little  for  my  own  comfort  and  accommodation^  I 
should  be  comparatively  rich,  and  have  much  more  for  the  use 
of  others,  which  is  certainly  the  most  gratifying  use  of  abun- 
dance  I  have  no  prospect  of  coming  into  Parlia- 
ment, but  would  gladly  embrace  any  honorable  opportunity  of 
devoting  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  my  country 
in  that  sphere  of  action." — [Fern  HiUf  Jan.  6,  1839.] 


^'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  part  with  Fern  Hill  whenever 
I  can  make  an  arrangement  for  it  to  my  satisfaction.  My 
reasons  for  quitting  are  these: — Firstly,  the  expense  of  living 
here  is  too  great;  there  being,  in  my  opinion,  more  satisfactory 
and  better  uses  for  what  income  I  have  than  spending  it  all  on 
the  mere  eating  and  drinking  of  a  large  house  and  establish- 
ment. Secondly,  the  life  is  not  suited  to  my  disposition*  I 
should  like  greater  quiet  and  retirement;  and  the  oocaaional 
enjoyment  of  affectionate  society  as  a  treat.  A  continual  and 
incessant  succession  of  company  is  too  much  for  me.  Thirdly, 
the  only  remedy  is  flight;  for  neither  can  I  reduce  my  esta- 
blishment while  I  live  in  this  house,  nor  can  I  shut  my  doors 
whilst  I  have  accommodation  for  friends.  Elsewhere,  if  I 
continue  a  private  man,  I  can  be  more  retired;  and  retirement 
is  best  suited  to  my  nature.  Elsewhere  I  could  live,  I  think, 
with  sufficient  hospitality  on  a  fourth  of  what  I  should  spend 
here,  and  as  I  have  no  desire  to  hoard,  the  difference  may,  J 
trust,  be  made  more  beneficial  to  others  than  it  can  be  whilst 
wasted  on  a  lazy,  discontented  establishment.  If  I  go  into 
Parliament,  which  I  shall  do  if  I  have  an  opportunity,  the  only 
alteration  in  my  present  plans  will  be,  that  I  must  reside  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  London;  and  so  far  deprive  myself  of 
retirement  for  the  sake  of  public  duty." — [Fern  HiU^  Feb.  25, 
1839.] 
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Idleness  without  leisure--*obsciirity  withoat  re- 
iirefment — ^were  conditions  of  life  not  likely  to  have 
many  attractions  for  a  man  of  Metcalfe's  tempera- 
ment ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  in  England  he 
began  to  rsigh  either  for  a  hennitage  or  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Another  destmation,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  fixed  for  him  by  his  fmendis. 
The  Oovemm^it  of  Bombay  was  about  to  become 
vacant;  many  named  him  for  the  succession,  and 
some  suggested  that  he  should  applyfor  it.  Among 
the  latter  was  a  friendly  member  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  to  whom  Metcalfe  wrote  from  Fern  Hill, 
in  October : 

'*  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  -suggeslian.  I  recog- 
nise in  it  the  same  friendly  spirit  that  has,  on  serreral  important 
occasions,  taken  a  generous  interest  in  my  welfare.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  communicating  to  you  in  confidence  all  the  senti- 
ments that  I  entertain  on  the  subject;  but  I  do  not  wish  the 
communication  to  go  beyond  yourself,  not  that  I  should  affect 
any  concealment  if  I  were  questioned,  but  because  I  do  not, 
unasked,  wish  to  make  known  any  of  these  feelings.  First,  I 
have  no  intention  of  making  any  tender  of  my  aervioes — ^in 
other  words,  of  asking  for  the  appointment.  I  would  not  do 
that  if  I  desired  the  Government  of  Bombay  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  Second,  I  have  no  expectation  that  it  will  be 
offered  to  me;  but  if  it  were,  and  the  offer  were  made  on 
personal  grounds — that  is,  as  a  lavor  to  me,  or  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  Government  of  the  ci-devant  Presidency 
of  Agra,  I  should  be  grateful  for  the  compliment,  but  should 
respectfully  dedine  the  appointment,  having  no  desire  on  my 
own  account  to  return  to  the  public  service  in  India,  and 
become  again  engaged  in  the  c««8  of  GoyeiBinent.    llird,  if 
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the  offer  were  made  on  public  groundfl — that  Is,  in  a  manner 
which  implied  that  benefit  to  the  public  interests  was  contem- 
plated in  my  nomination,  I  should  consider  mjself  bound  to 
accept  it;  and  should  do  so  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  devote 
myself  to  the  task  as  long  as  my  services  might  be  acceptable 
and  my  health  last;  holding  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  obey 
the  call  of  his  country  when  he  can  do  so  without  discredit; 
but  in  that  case  I  should  think  it  indispensable  for  my  credit 
that  I  should,  in  another  respect,  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
in  which  I  was  when  I  was  Governor  of  Agra,  and  when 
I  quitted  India :  that  is,  that  I  should  be  provisionally 
appointed  to  take  the  office  of  Grovemor-General  on  an  acci- 
dental vacancy,  not  with  any  view  to  the  permanent  succession 
to  that  post,  but  merely  that  I  might  not  be  lower  in  that 
respect  than  I  was  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  my 
bygone  service  in  India.  I  have  said  all  this  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  fully  how  I  feel;  but  I  shall  be  surprised  if  I 
receive  any  offer;  and  I  certainly  shall  not  make  any  appli- 
cation." 

The  QoTemment  of  Bombay  was  conferred  on  Sir 
James  Camac ;  and  in  November  Metcalfe  wrote  to 
his  aunt: 

'*  As  a  proof  of  the  little  leisure  that  one  has  for  anything, 
this  letter  was  commenced  yesterday  at  Fern  Hill,  and  stopped 
because  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  dinner,  and  is  now  condnued  at 
St.  George's  Hotel,  in  Albemarle-street,  because  I  have  come 
in  to-day  to  dine  with  the  Directors  and  meet  the  new 
Governor  of  Bombay,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not  myself. 
Had  the  office  been  offered  to  me  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
made  it  creditable  to  me  to  accept  it^  I  might  have,  and  should 
have,  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so;  but  as  no  offer  whatever  was 
made,  my  conscience  is  dear  firom  any  self-reproach,  and  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  as  it  is,  for  I  have  no  widh  to  return  to  India, 
and  enter  again  on  the  cares  of  Government" 
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The  cherished  object  of  Metcalfe's  ambition  had 
long  been  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  dreamt  of  it  in  the  Eton  Cloisters ;  and  talked 
of  it  at  Delhi ;  and  thought  of  it  on  board  the  St. 
George.  It  would  not  seem  that,  to  a  man  with  a 
high  reputation  and  the  command  of  100,0002.,  there 
was  any  very  great  difBlculty  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
such  an  object  as  this.  Indeed,  he  very  soon  found 
that,  to  become  a  British  senator,  there  was  little 
more  to  do  than  to  pay  the  money  and  to  take  his 
seat.  He  had  scarcely  landed  at  Bristol  before  a 
letter  came  to  him  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
saying  that  he  might  have  Maidstone  for  3000/. 
But  he  looked  askance  at  this  ki^d  of  trading, 
thought  that  he  might  come  in  time  to  represent  a 
purer  constituency,  and  he  declined  the  offer.  Other 
places  were  afterwards  suggested  to  him.  He  was 
asked,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  which  w^  then 
expected,  to  stand  for  Beverley  on  the  liberal  in- 
terest; but  he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  oppose  his  old  Calcutta  friend,  James 
Weir  Hogg.  Then  Leeds  was  suggested  to  him, 
with  an  assurance  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  Whom  also 
he  would  not  oppose,  did  not  purpose  to  present 
himself  to  the  constituency  of  that  place;  but  he 
shrunk  back  from  the  thought  of  the  large  amount 
of  solicitation  that  the  canvass  would  involve.  His 
friends,  fiTiiliTig  him,  perhaps,  a  little  intractable, 
were  obliged  to  represent  that,  without  buying  or 
soliciting,  there  was  small  chance  of  his  obtaining 
a  seat  in  such  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   And  it  was,  doubtless,  under  the  conviction 
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of  the  force  of  sueh  lepresentations,  that  he  fre- 
quently unrote,  at  this  time,  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
obtaining'  a  seat  in  Parliam^it. 

But  as  tiie  year  1889  advanced,  there  really  ap- 
peased to  be  some  prospect  of  securing^  a  seat,  with- 
out any  great  sacrifice  of  self-respect.  Though 
neither  money-payment  nor  solicitation  could  be 
altogethcF  avoided,  it  seined  that  an  entrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  found .  without 
drawing  largely  on  either  the  purse  or  the  pride 
of  the  Nabob.  Lord  William  Bmtinck  was  then 
member*  for  Glasgow.  His  failing  health  required' 
that  he  should  withdraw  from  public  lifQ ;  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  solace  to  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, if  spared  to  enjoy  any  earthly  solace,  to 
think  that  he  had  been  succeeded  by  such  a  man*  as 
his  old  colleague.  Their  opinions  <m  questions  of 
domestic  policy  were  neariy  identical.  I  presume 
that  it  is  right  to  describe  Metcalfe  as  a  '*  Radical/' 
He  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he  pub- 
lished an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  **  iViendly 
Advice  to  the  Conservatives,'^*  in  which  he  dbdared 
himself  unreservedly  against  Protestant  ascendeuicy 
in  Ireland;  the-  continuance  of  CompdutiBs*  and 
Church-rates;  and  the  finality  of  the  Beft>nn  SilL 
With  equal  emphasis  he  pronounced  his  opiniomei  in 
&vor  of  Yote  by  Ballot,  Short  Parliiam«iitB,  and  the 
azdUBion  of  the  bishops  fixim  the  House:  of  Lords.! 

*  He  wxote,  alao  in  1888,  another  England;  bnt  he  heliered  that  Uni- 

pamphlet,  on  the  payment  of  tfaeNi^  ymaX  JaaCioe  waa  greater  than  aa 

tional  Debt  ezdntiTe  Chnrch.    '*  Aa  a  member  of 

t  It  is  light;  how«?er,  to  add,  that  the  Chnroh  of  Engtendi"  he  wfota^ 

Metealib  waa  a  membeiv  and  not  a  ''I  hare  no  wiah  that  the  Chnxdi 

lukewarm  member,  of  the  Gtaoxdi  of  dioiiid  be  iqjiixed.    I  yield  to  no 
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Tliese  opinions  were  not  unlikely  to  reoommend  him 
to  the  eLectoEs  of  Glasgow,  who  had  retained  Lord 
Wflliam  B^itinck  to  Parliament ;  and  the  support 
of  that  reflf)ected  nobleman  and  his  confidential 
agent  was  calculated  also  to  contribute  largely  to 
Metcalfe's  socoeas. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  there  was^  therefore^ 
really  good  prospect  of  has  succeeding  Lord  Wil<» 
liauL  Bentinek  in.  the  r^rasentatioa  of  Glasgow; 
bat  the  neeessary  arrangem^its  proceeded  so  slowly, 
that  the  latter  wrote  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
ibr  some  time  residing,  to  say  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  proceed  to  England  and  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  by  a  precipitate  resignation.  But,  alas  I  it  was 
cut  in  another  way — sadder  and  more  ofictain.  The 
mortal  ailment,  which  had  long  been  wearing  away 
the  life  of  Lord  William  BentinGk,  made  such  pro* 
gress,  that,  before  tiie  ^id  of  the  springs  he  lay  upon 
his  deathrbed;  and  in  tiie  month  of  Jime  he  was 
earriedto  tiie  grave* 

By  no  one,  not  bound  to  him  by  the  closest  funily 
ties,  was  this  event  more  deeply  deplored  than  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  ^^  The  same  blow/'  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Lady  William  Bentinek^ 
^'has  deprived  me  of  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  of 
Mfflids.  Our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  wisest 
statesmen  and  purest  patriots,  and  the  world  one  of 

in  rewntime  Ibr  the  bUiop*.  and  dondnanoe  which,  she  aawrte  oyer 

QkngfrneUf  or  in  admiraftioii  of  their  othert»  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  aap- 

qQafitids  and  yirtnea.    I  am  willing  port  her  against  such  pretennona. 

to  contcitantemjr  ihave  for  the  airport  JBat  jnitioe  haa  a  higher  daim  than 

of  our  Church  in  undiminished  wMlth  eyen  attachment  to  one's  own  Cburcht 

and  prosperitj;  and  if  any  other  re-  and  justice  is  against  the  predomi- 

Hgioi  w^'t0  cydni)  oyiec  her  the.pie«  nanoe  of  ona  nligion  oyer  othns.'* 
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the  most  virtuous  and  admirable  of  mankmd.'*  ^'  I 
should  have  yentured  to  entreat  permission^"  he 
added,  *'  to  attend  to  the  grave  the  most  perfect 
man  I  have  ever  seen,  if  I  had  known  when  and 
where  the  funeral  would  take  place;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  it  was  too  late  to  make  such  a  request 
when  the  sad  intelligence  reached  me."  Nor  were 
these  mere  expressions  of  kindness  drawn,  from  ai 
warm  heart  under  the  influence  of  a  passing  emotion. 
His  sober  judgment  confirmed  what  his  affectionate 
nature  dictated.  The  more  he  had  seen  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  the  more  he  discerned,  and  the 
more  he  appreciated,  his  fine  qualities.  Never  were 
two  honester  men  knit  together  in  bonds  of  the 
closest  friendship. 

But  it  was  not  until  three  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  death  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  that 
Metcalfe  altogether  knew  how  firm  a  friend  the  de- 
parted statesman  had  been  to  him.  Then,  in  August, 
1842,  Lady  William  Bentinck  sent  him  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  in  April,  1836,  her  husband  had  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day.  It  contains  the  following  passages,  which 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  inserted  in  a  better  place 
than  this,  but  in  any  place  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
so  honorable  are  they  both  to  the  writer  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter : 

'*  I  wished  very  much  to  have  said  a  word  to  you  before 
I  left  London  respecting  the  Gpvemment  of  Madras,  from 
which  I  hear  Sir  Frederick  Adam  has  desired  to  be  relieved  ; 
but  I  was  disappointed. 

<*  By  every  feeling  of  regard  and  respect,  I  had  felt  it 
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my  duty  to  urge  upon  Sir  John  Hobhouse  and  the  authoritieff 
at  the  India  House  the  great  claim  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to 
that  appointment.  On  all  these  points  I  found  a  ready  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  great  services  and  superior  qualifications; 
huty  to  my  grief,  I  found  also  the  same  general  consent  that  his 
late  measure  on  the  Press  was  considered  to  counterbalance  all 
these  titles  to  favor  and  distinction,  and  to  destroy  his  preten- 
sion to  that  preference  which  all  seemed  disposed,  if  this  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  had  not  occurred,  to  have  granted  him. 

*'I  venture  to  implore  your  justice  in  his  behalf.  Let  the 
worst  possible  construction  be  put  on  this  act,  and  the  motives 
of  it,  it  surely  ought  not  to  cast  into  the  shade  thirty-six  years' 
uninterrupted  service  in  the  highest  appointments,  in  which 
no  man  ever  bore  a  higher  character  for  high-mindedness  and 
xmbounded  liberality — ^for  usefulness  and  ability. 

'^It  seems  to  have  been  imagined  that  he  need  not  have 
passed  any  law  upon  this  subject,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
left  to  his  successor.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  measure 
could  not  be  delayed.  Before  I  left  India,  a  resolution  passed 
Council  that  the  Law  Commission,  when  assembled,  should 
propose  a  law  having  general  application  throughout  India. 
Sir  Charles  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  this  report.  I 
have  heard  that,  in  the  despatch  to  Bengal,  an  opinion  of  mine 
is  given  as  to  the  provisions  which  this  law  should  contain. 
This  is  a  mistake.  I  never  recorded  any  precise  opinion  upon 
this  point,  for  the  dmple  reason  that  I  had  not  formed  any.  Sir 
Charles  had  always  the  same  opinion  upon  the  Press.  We  in 
some  respects  differed,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
enactment,  we  should  not  have  disagreed.  I  should  not  have 
waited  for  my  successor,  any  more  than  he  has  done,  if  I  had 
been  prepared,  as  he  was,  to  come  at  once  to  a  conclusion. 
The  power  of  legislating  is  in  the  Council  of  India — the  ne- 
cessity of  exercising  it  existed — the  right  of  cancelling  the  acts 
of  the  Local  Government  rests  with  the  Home  authorities. 

'*  From  the  applause  that  has  been  bestowed  in  India  upon 
this  act,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Sir  Charles  was  influenced  by 
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Ae  love  of  popularity;  but  in  his  public  career  I  think  no 
inan  has  eihown  greater  rectitude  of  conduct,  or  more  indepenr 
dence  of  mind. 

^Pray  excuse  this  long  appeaL  We  served  together  for 
nearly  seven  yeais.  His  behaviour  to  me  was  of  the  noblest 
kind.  He  never  cavilled  upon  a  trifle,  and  never  yielded  to 
me  on  a  point  of  importance." 

The  representation  of  Glasgow  was  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  But  a  few  weeks 
before  the  occurrence  of  this  event,  a  drcamstance 
occurred  which  turned  all  Metcalfe's  thoughts  into 
a  new  channel,  and  made  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament  a  more  remote  contingency  than  ever. 
On  the  20th  of  June  he  wrote  firom  Clifton  to 
Mrs.  Monson :  ''  Those  who  have  sent  me  to  Paris 
or  to  Ireland  seem  to  have  been  wrong;  for  the 
Almighty  ruler  of  all  things  seems  to  have  ordained 
that  I  am  to  go  to  Jamaica.  Who  would  have 
thought  of  such  a  destination  ?  This  proposal  has 
been  made  to  me,  most  unexpectedly  of  course  on 
my  part,  by  Lord  Normanby,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  the  post  being  one  of  honor,  owing 
to  the  dif&culties  at  present  besetting  it  and  the 
prospect  of  rendering  important  service,  I  have  con- 
sidered it  a  public  duty  to  undertake  the  chai^,  and 
have  accepted  it  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  I 
have  risen  in  the  East,  and  must  set  in  the  West — 
not,  I  hope,  under  a  cloud.  It  is  a  curious  destiny. 
.  .  .  .  I  broke  up  my  establishment  and  took 
leave  of  Pern  Hill  on  the  17th.« 

*  In  April  he  had  written  to  tiie  to  look  oat  fbr  a  hermitage.  I  find 
pameoarretpoudent,  flrom  Fern  Hill ;  "I  more  retirement  neceMsry  for  mr 
diut  np  here  in  the  beginning  of  June    comfort  than  I  ooald  erer  hare  here. 
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It  was  an  tibe  7tli  cf  June  fhot  Metcalfe'»  old 
Mendy  John  Elliot,*  eonveyed  to  him  a  message 
witlt  winch  he  had  heen  chacged  hy  Lord  Normaniby, 
than  Secretaxy  of  9tate  for  the  Colonies — a  message 
to  tiie  effiBct  thafrher  Majesty's^  Ministess  would  be 
well  pleased  by  his  aoceptanoe  of  the  GoTemment  of 
Jamaica.    The  offisr  wa&not  a  tempting  one*.  There 
was  everything,  mdeed,  to  dots  ordinary  man  firom 
takiDg  upon  themselyes  such  an  ofBLee;    He  was  in-* 
yited  to  brave  an  tmhealthy  climate;  to  administer 
the  afiairs  of  a  dismganised  Govemment;  and  to 
grapple  with  a  conTolBed  state  of  sodely;    And 
there  were,  on  tEie  other  hand,  to  one  who  had  been 
Go¥emor-Ge(neral  of  India,  none  of  the  common 
mdocements  to  saenflce  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
home  and  the*  manifold  privileges  of  private  life. 
But  Metcalfe  at^  onee*  accepted  the  ofEar^f    He  be- 
lieved  that  he  was  wanted.    The  claims  of  the  pub- 
lic service  were  paramount  in  his  eyes.    He  would 
hajre  gone  anywhere: — done  anything  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  State  required  the  sacrifice  firom 
him,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  it. 

To  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  Metcalfe's  acceptance  of  the 
offer  was  most  gratifying.  Lord  Normanby  wrote 
at  once  to  express  his  satis£etction  at  finding  that  one, 
in  whose  tried  public  character  he  hadsonmchoonfi- 

*  The  Honorable  John  Elliot,  mem-  he  was  assured  that  nothing  had  been 

ber  for  Boxburghshire.  done  to  render  him  otheniise  thsn  a 

t  The  only  doubt  that  suggested  free  agent.    He  had  incnrred,  indeed, 

itMlf  to  hinLaroseoTitof  hisnegotia-  .no  sort  of  oMigatJon,  tested  by  the 

tiona  fiur  the  vepresentatbn-  of  Glaa-  most  delicate  sense  of  honor,  to  take  a 

gow;  and  he  did  not,  I  believe,  finally  single  9tBp  ftirther  in  adfanea, 
accept  the  Jamaica  GoTemment  until 
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dence»  *^  had  been  induced  at  once  to  accede  to  the 
proposal."  "  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  *^  that  it  will  be 
in  every  way  advantageous  to  the  great  interests  at 
stake,  that  the  execution  of  this  dijQBlcult  task  should 
be  entrusted  to  such  hands."  The  task,  indeed,  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty ;  and  the  Ministers,  who 
had  thought  only  of  securing  the  service  of  the 
fittest  man  to  whom  they  could  assign  it,  rejoiced  in 
the  thought  that  India  had  opportunely  sent  them 
a  statesman  so  well  fitted  to  the  work. 

The  selection  gave  general  satisfaction.  To  the 
members  of  the  Indian  services,  who  claimed  Met- 
calfe BS  a  comrade,  it  was  especiaUy  gratifying. 
They  felt  a  common  pride  in  the  appointment ;  and 
many  declared  that  the  compliment  to  their  profes- 
sion made  them  think  better  of  themselves.*  To 
the  representatives  in  England  of  West-Indian  in- 
terests it  soon  came  to  be  equally  satisfactory.  If 
some  doubts  perplexed  them  at  first,  they  soon  learnt 
that  Metcalfe  was  a  man  of  fine  temper  and  con- 
ciliatory manners,  little  likely  to  carry  to  the  seat  of 
his  new  Government  foregone  conclusions  hostile  to 
any  class.  They  learnt  that  he  was  just  the  man  to 
proceed  to  the  distracted  western  island  as  a  mes- 
senger of  peace,  to  soothe  social  animosities,  and  to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests.  And  the  more  they 
inquired  into  the  character  of  the  new  Governor,  the 
more  reason  they  had  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  choice. 

*  The  selection  of  a  Company'tBer-  sbonld  not  err  if  I  added  that  its 

yant  for  the  goyemment  of  a  Crown  greater  fteqjaeney  in  these  days  is  the 

coIoDT  was  thai  a  nrach  rarer  erent  resnlt  of  Metcalfe's  svooess. 
than  It  has  since  become.     Perhaps  I 
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Both  were  eager  to  testify  their  respect  for  the 
departing  statesman.  The  East-Indians  and  the 
West-Indians  alike  invited  him  to  a  farewell  enter- 
tainment. The  former  prepared  their  banquet  at 
Willis's  Booms.  There,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Met- 
calfe met  many  of  his  old  firiends  and  comrades; 
and  others  who  knew  him  only  by  name,  but  still 
felt  a  deep  personal  interest  in  his  success.  It  was 
not  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  varied  life  which  ex- 
cited least  emotion  at  the  time,  or  was  dwelt  upon 
afterwards  with  the  feeblest  sensations  of  delight. 
One  common  sentiment  animated  all  who  were  pre- 
sent. There  was  never  more  cordiality  of  heart — 
more  sincerity  of  utterance — ^at  any  similar  enter- 
tainment. It  has  been  said  by  a  high  authority  that 
there  were  some  present  on  that  occasion  who 
thought  less  of  doing  honor  to  their  guest  than  of 
gratifying  their  own  curiosity,  and  that  some  reve- 
lations of  Metcalfe's  intended  policy  in  Jamaica  were 
looked  for  on  that  night,  but  never  came.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  wheth^  such  a  feeling  was  en- 
couraged at  any  part  of  the  crowded  table  at  which 
his  East-Indian  friends  were  assembled.  Their 
thoughts  were  in  the  East,  not  in  the  West.  They 
cared  little  about  emancipated  negroes  and  proprie- 
tors of  sugar-plantations.  The  labor  question  was 
nothing  to  them.  Their  hearts  were  all  with  Charles 
Metcalfe,  the  some-time  Indian  civilian. 

When,  however,  the  West-Indians,  headed  by 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Burge,  the  Colonial  Agent,  invited  the  Oovemor  of 
Jamaica  elect  to  dine  with  them  at  Ellis's  Hotel,  it 
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would  hare  been  fltran^  if  thejrhad  not  desired 
some  eommunication  upon  points  of  sncli  vital  in- 
terest and  importance  to  the  minority  of  those  who 
were  assembled  to  do  him  honor.  Metcalfe,  on  such 
occasions,  was  always  reserved,  and  beyond  general 
expressions  lof  a  desire  to  reconcile  all  dasses  in  Ja^ 
maica,  was  not  likely  to  have  been  betrayed  into 
much  communicativeness  on  this.  But  the  enter- 
tainment was  a  private  one,  and  its  incidents  are 
not,  I  believe,  on  record. 

At  the  East-Indian  dinner  there  were  present,  as 
I  have  said,  many  of  Metcalfe's  old  Mends  and 
comrades — ^many  bearing  names  distingfnished  in 
Indian  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century.*  There  were  others,  too,  whom  dr- 
cnmstances  prevented  from  being  present  in  the  flesh, 
but  who  were  with  the  assembled  party  in  spirit. 
Many  letters  from  eminent  men,  deploring  their 
compulsory  non-attendance,  were  addressed  esther 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Drnner-Oommittee,  or  to 
Metcalfe  himself.  The  following  letter  from  Loord 
Wellesley,  which  was  read  on  the  occasion,  made  a 
deep  impression  on  all  who  heard  it : 

LOBD  WJBLLESLET  TO  D.  G.  BlfTTH,  ESQ. 

«  KingBton  Hbiue,  Eii]^itebiidg8»  July  36, 1899. 

*'  Sm, — ^It  would  affi>id  me  sinoere  pleasoie  to  accept  the 
honor  of  the  invitation  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me;  but, 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  I  have  declined  attendance  on 
public  entertainments. 

*  Among  others,  Lord  Cmnbermere,  John  Elliot,  member  for  Bozlmrgli- 

Sir  Bichard  Jenkins,  Mr.  Arthur  Cole,  tUie,  one  of  MetealUs*!  oUeil  flaeii^a^ 

Sir  Charles  Grej,  Sir  Charles  Mai-  presided, 
ooim,  and  Sir  Jer^niah  Bryant.    Mr. 
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**  No  person  can  concur  more  cordially,  in  tlie  laudable  object 
of  the  proposed  entertainment.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
originalty  introduced  into  that  service,  of  which  he  now  is 
a  pdncipal  ornament,  under  my  special  snpemitendenoe  'and 
cote,  at  a  very  early  age,  .at  the  recommendation  of  his 
highly  xespeotaUe  father,  my  steadfast  fiiend.  His  progress,  of 
high  distincstion  and  honor,  I  have  always  regarded  with  Ihe 
warmest  interest,  and  with  the  mo^  affectionate  solicitude; 
and  the  eminent  station  which  he  has  attained  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  is  not  only  a  gratification  to  my  senti- 
ments of  fiiendship,  but  real  matter  of  satisfaction  .and  piide 
tome. 

^  .The  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  in  wjiose  (name  you 
have  addressed  me,  are  fully  capable  of  appreciating  my 
feelings  on  ibis  occasion ;  among  them  I  recognise  wilii  .plea- 
sure .many  .distinguished  names  of  the  fellowtstndeats  of  Sax 
Ohaiks  Metcalfe,  and  of  my  early  assistants  and  feUow- 
laboiers  in  the  Government  of  India;  the  principal  stations  in 
which  by  several  of  them  were  most  honorably  filled  in  the 
coarse  of  their  career  of  service. 

'*  The  choice  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for  the  arduous  Go~ 
vemment  of  Jamaica  is  most  creditable  to  those  who  hxve 
named  him,  and  I  have.no  doubt  will  prove. highly  beneficial 
to  the  British  Empire,  and  advantageous  to  the  great  cause  of 
African  emancipation,  to  which  I  have  ahfajs  been  a  sincere 
and  anxious  finoad. 

^'  My  most  ardent  hopes,  wishes,  and  ccoifident  expectations 
of  success,  honor,  and  glory  in  this  congeniBl  enterprise,  will 
ever  attend  my  esteemed  pupil;  who,  I  trust,  will  return  £ram 
the  West  Indies  with  a  r^utation  equal  to  tiiat  which  he  so 
justly  acquired  in  the  East. 

**  1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

''  Your  faitiiful  and  obedient  servant, 

Soon  Afiteorwards  Lord  Wellesley  wrote  to  Metcalfe 
himself  in  the  same  strain  of  genuine  admiration : 
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* 

LORD  WELLE8LEY  TO  SIB  CHABLE8  METCALFE. 

*<  Eingttoii  Hoose^  August,  1839. 

^'My  dear  Sib  Chables  Metcalfe, — ^Your  appoint- 
ment (so  highly  honorable  to  you)  to  the  Privy  Council  affords 
me  the  opportunity  of  repeating  in  writing  the  congratulations 
which  I  have  akeady  offered  to  you  on  the  very  distinguished 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  called  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
arduous  and  interesting  duties  of  the  Government  of  Jamaica. 
At  this  moment,  and  imder  all  the  circumstances  of  that  Gk>- 
vemment,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  stations  in  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  a  matter  of  cordial  joy  and  affectionate 
pride  to  me  to  witness  the  elevation  of  a  personage  whose 
great  talents  and  virtues  have  been  cultivated  under  my 
anxious  care,  and  directed  by  my  hand  to  the  public  service  in 
India;  where,  having  filled  the  first  station  in  the  Oovemment 
of  that  vast  empire  with  universal  applause,  his  merits  and 
exalted  reputation  have  recommended  him  to  his  Sovereign 
and  his  country  as  the  man  best  qualified  to  consummate  the 
noblest  work  of  humanity,  justice,  and  piety  ever  attempted  by 
any  state  rince  the  foundation  of  civilised  society.  Tou  have 
been  called  to  this  great  charge  by  the  free,  unsolicited  choice  of 
your  Sovereign;  and  that  choice  is  the  universal  subject  of  ap- 
probation by  the  voice  of  her  whole  people:  no  appointment 
ever  received  an  equal  share  of  applause. 

^^  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  firom  you, 
and  which  is  published  in  my  Indian  despatches,  you  are  pleased 
to  say  that  you  were  educated  in  my  school,  and  that  it  was  the 
school  of  virtue,  integrity,  and  honor.  That  school  has  pro- 
duced much  good  firuit  for  the  service  of  India.  Tou  are  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  produce;  and  in  your  ex- 
ample it  is  a  high  satisfiu^tion  to  me  to  observe,  that  the  benefits 
of  my  institution  are  now  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
empire  for  whose  good  government  it  was  founded. 

*^  It  is  among  the  principal  blessings  of  advanced  age  to  wit- 
ness the  suooessful  results  of  early  service;  and  if  I  have  fiuled 
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in  all  my  other  endeavois  to  serve  the  British  Empire,  the 
fonndadon  of  the  College  of  Fort  Williami  which  has  given 
you  and  others  to  the  public  service,  must  ever  be  to  me  the 
subject  of  satisfactory  reflection. 

'^  May  your  future  career  be  as  glorious  as  the  past;  and 
may  the  termination  of  your  government  be  blessed  by  the 
happy  setUement  and  orderly  establishment  of  that  interesting 
society  which,  under  your  wisdom  and  temper,  wiU,  I  trust, 
afford  an  additional  proof  that  the  freedom  of  the  people,  duly 
regulated,  is  the  best  security  for  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
peace  of  nations. 

^  Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  esteem  and  attachment, 
''  Your  faithful  fiiend  and  obliged  servant, 

«  Wellesley." 

Erom  another  of  Metcalfe's  old  masters — another 
ridtired  (Jovemor-Gteneral — there  came  a  scarcely 
less  flattering  note  of  congratulation.  Lord  Amherst, 
signing  himself  ^'your  old  and  attached  colleague/' 
wrote  to  him,  saying  that  he  had  "  seen  with  very 
sincere  satisfaction  that  Ooremment  had  selected 
him  to  fill  the  important  post  of  Governor  of 
Jamaica."  "Permit  me  to  say,"  he  continued, 
''that  I  look  upon  you  as  a  man  whom  any  Go- 
vernment would  be  proud  to  see  in  its  service ;  and 
I  trust  that  whether  you  have  to  act  under  Whigs 
or  Tories,  you  will  receive  that  cordial  support  to 
which  your  character  and  services  so  folly  entitle 
you,"  They  who  knew  best  what  Metcalfe  had 
done  in  the  East,  were  the  most  sanguine  in  their 
anticipations  of  his  success  in  the  West.  And  yet 
they  did  not  forget  the  extreme  difference  between 
the  constitutions  of  his  old  and  his  new  Government, 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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ttnd  the  Afferent  state  of  society  with  ninch  he  was 
now  snmmoned  to  deaL 

On  the  day  after  the  banquet  at  the  Oriental 
Ghib,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  an  audience  at  the 
Fklaoe  and  took  leaye  of  the  Qoeen.  Lard  Nar- 
msnlby  had  recommendfid  that  he  ahoold  be  ap- 
pointed a  Friry  Councilkir,  ''  as  a  naaik  of  eonsi- 
deration  for  his  past  services,  and  a  tribute  to  iiie 
importance  of  the  office  he  was  about  to  assome.^ 
The  suggestion  was  acted  upon  with  alacrity.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  the  Curasao  firigate  should 
convey  the  Governor  to  Jamaica.  He  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  cherished  Mend,  Captain  TTig* 
ginson,  who  attended  him  as  Private  Secretary;  and 
his  happiness  was  greatly  increased  by  the  presence 
of  the  wife  and  childrai  of  his  friend. 

In  the  middle  of  August  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  em- 
barked on  board  the  Cvraf  oo,  and  on  the  25th  of 
September,  after  a  voyage  to  the  happiness  of  whidh 
lus  abundant  kindness  and  geniality  had  greaHy 
contributed,*  the  good  ship  entered  the  Port-Eoysd 
Harbour — ^and  on  the  following  morning  he  dis- 
embarked and  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  Government 
at  Spanish  Town. 

*  Metcalfe  took  no  little  pleasme  theoflloen  hy  hinuelf  nnfljiig  one  of 

in  the  fodetj  of  tailon,  and  delimited  these  jfene  old  nantical  baUUuli,  irlddt 

to  promote  their  hanuleaa  vecieatioDfl*  he  did  with  great  tpirit  and  feeling. 

On  board  the  Curaeao  he  patidnited  He  dined  w»  the  guuroom  oileen 

with  pleaanre  in  their  Satnrday-nights'  ereiy  week,  and  en  tiie  ship's  arrlTal 

annisements,  and  seemed  nerer  tired  at  Portlto jnl  refbsed  to  land  heoaose 

of  hearing  Bibdin's  searaongs.     On  he  had  nomiaed  to  join  their  paxtjjr 

more  than  one  occasion  he  delighted  on  that  aaj. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

[18S»— 1S41.] 
THE  OOYEBIfMlfiNT  OP  JAMAICA. 

Metcalfe's  ArriTal  in  Jamaica— Sute  of  feellijgiA  the  laUnd—Tbe  Labor 
Qaesdon — Stipendiary  MagiBtrates— The  Negroes  and  the  Missionaries^ 
Opemng  of  the  Assemhly— Metealft's  Conciliatory  Policy — Condiuct  of  the 
Baptist*— Sanitary  Measnres — ^Inteiferenoe  of  the  Imperial  Goyermnent — 
Success  of  Metcalfe's  GaremmeBt. 

On  the  26ih  of  September,  1839,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
afisumed  chacge  of  the  Gk)yeniment  of  Jamaica.  On 
the  30th,  his  predecessor,  Sir  liond  Smithy  who 
had  recenred  him  -with  the  greatest  IrindniRflw^  and 
with  whcm  he  had  been  in  ibe  interval  in  constant 
firiendly  communication,  embarked  on  board  the 
Serpent,  on  his  way  to  New  York.  At  Fort  Hen- 
derson, the  place  of  embarkation,  and  on  the  road 
leading  to  it,  he  was  attended  by  '^  crowds  of  the 
emancipated  population,  assembled  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  ruler  in  whose  administration  they 
had  been  made  free,  and  who  had  unceasingly 
devoted  himsdf  to  thedr  protection.  The  conduct 
of  the  people  was  most  affecting,  and  evinced  fho 

2b2 
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greatest  affliction  at  the  departure  of  their  Mend 
and  henefector/'* 

Having  instituted  inquiries  into  the  feelings  of 
the  Members  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  which  had 
been  prorogued  to  the  8th  of  October,  withr^ard  to 
the  time  of  their  meeting,  Metcalfe  summoned  them 
on  the  22nd  of  the  month.  In  the  mean  while,  he 
assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  inquiring 
into  and  thoroughly  mastering  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  island,  and  the  general  condition  of  all 
classes  of  the  population ;  and  he  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion,  if  anything  had  before  been  wanting  to 
convince  him  of  the  fact,  that  a  bitter  party-spirit 
was  at  the  root  of  all  the  evils  which  were  distract- 
ing the  country,  t 

I  must  pause  here.  Some  general  mention  has 
been  made  of  the  difficulties  which  Metcalfe  was 
called  upon  to  encounter — of  the  convulsions  which 


*  Sir  CkarUi  Meical/e  to  Govern^  Gorerament,  **  appaientlj  to  the  sue- 

mau,  October  1, 1839.    MS,  Records.  cesiM  worldng  or  the  oew  Oorem- 

It  was  characteristic  of  Metcalfe  that  ment,  is  the  hitter  par^-spirit  which 

he  should  generooslj  endeavor  to  do  seems  to  exist  in  the  isUnd  to  snch  a 

honor  to  his  predecessor.   "•  In  addi-  degree  as  will  render  it  difllcalt,  if  not 

tion,"  he  added,  '^  to  the  enthusiastic  impossihle,  to  make  anj  endearors  to 

attachment  of  this  class  of  the  popu-  conciliate  anj  portion  of  the  oomma- 

lation.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  carries  away  nity  without  exciting   distrust  and 

with  him,  as  fiur  as  I  can  at  present  consequent  irritation  in  some  other 

understand,  the  respect  of  all  un-  portion.    I  shall,  howerer,  regard  it 

biassed  persons,  who  are  sensible  of  the  as  my  duty,  first  and  princi|Kiilly,  to 

difficulties  with  which  he  has  had  to  do  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  popula- 

contend ;  and  although  a  large  class,  tion  as  fiu  as  may  depend  upon  me; 

who  oonceiye  themselves  to  have  been  and,  secondly,  to  conciliate  all  by  all 

iz^ured  by  liis  measures,  are  in  a  state  means  in  my  power.  But  in  the  latter 

of  irritation  against  him,  the  time,  I  object  I  have  littie  hope  of  success, 

have  no  doubt,  will  come  when  better  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  at- 

feelings   towards  lum  will  prevail  tempt  may  dissatisiV  all  the  conflict- 

among  them,  and  lus  administration  ing  parties,  by  not  oeing  sufficientiy 

be  remembered  with  the  universal  re-  exclusive  to  be  agreeaUe  to  any."-^ 

spect  due  to  his  honorable,  upright^  \8ir  Charkt  M^calfe  to  Oovemmeni, 

manly,  and  unflinching  oondnct"  September  30, 1839.] 

t  **The  chief  obstade^" he  wrote  to 
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were  rending  socieiy  when  he  was  inyited  to  enter 
upon  the  Gk)yeminent  of  Jamaioa.  There  are  some 
readers  who  may  require  to  be  told  what  these  diffi- 
culties and  what  these  conynlsions  were.  When  in 
1833  was  passed  that  great  act  of  the  Legislature 
which  declared  fireedom  to  the  slave  in  all  parts  of 
the  British  dominions^  the  new  relations  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  proprietary  and  the  working 
classes  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  were  surrounded 
by  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  it  seemed 
that  no  human  wisdom  could  solve.  There  were 
the  same  estates  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  same 
laborers  to  cultivate  them ;  but  so  many  thousands, 
of  machines  had  suddenly  been  converted  into  men ; 
they  who  had  yesterday  been  only  property,  to-day 
became  the  possessors  of  property,  masters  of  their 
own  time,  proprietors  of  their  own  labor,  free  agents 
to  work  or  not  to  work  according  to  their  own  un- 
controlled impulses.  A  class  of  people,  upon  whose 
caprices  the  prosperity  of  the  island  depended,  had 
thus  grown  up  in  a  day.  Whilst  before  there  was 
but  one  party  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land — ^the 
slave-owning  proprietors  and  their  agents — ^there 
had  now  become  two ;  there  was  one  party  with 
labor  to  sell,  and  another  party  with  labor  to  buy. 
A  great  question  then  arose  regarding  the  terms  on 
which  henceforth  this  free  labor  should  be  bought 
and  sold  in  the  colony. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  object  of  one 
party  was  to  sell  tilieir  labor  at  the  highest  possible 
price,  and  of  the  other  to  buy  it  at  the  lowest.  The 
BritishLegislature,  on  passing  the  Emancipation  Act, 
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liad  fSailed  to  affoid  any  adeqoate  proTi8i0ii  aganssfc 
the  difficultieB  whidi  woe  likdj  to  arise  firom  tibe 
abseiioe  of  sufGLcaeat  motiye  to  the  emancipated 
population  to  become  an  indastrioafl,  free  people^ 
willmg  to  enter  into  eqxdtabte  arraQgemeats  wi& 
fh^  old  masters.  But  in  oontemjj^tioii  oi  tiie 
ksses  -wbidi  otherwise  might  be  sostained  by  the 
pkanters,  an  act  had  be^  passed  by  wfaidi,  tmder 
fbe  name  of  Apprenticeship,  a  modified  form  of 
slavery  had  been  oontiniied  for  a  time,  and  com- 
pobory  labor  still  brought  to  supply  tiie  Tvaats  of 
aba  proprietary  Masses*  This  compiomise,  however, 
had  hem  distasteful  to  the  people  ol  Engiand,  Tiiey 
had  damored,  and  they  had  paid  lor  the  emanci- 
paiion  of  the  negro,  and  they  wero  not  now  going 
to  see  any  new  chains  riveted  in  the  place  of  tiie 
old.  They  wanted  the  substance,  not  the  name  ot 
abolition.  So,  in  time,  tiie  system  of  apprentioediip 
had  become  extinct^  and  the  entire  blade  population 
of  Jamaica  had  grown  into  independent  men. 

Then  the  great  stra^le  commenced.  Hie  motive 
to  industry  was  wanting.  In  sudi  countries  as 
England  hunger  is  the  great  miotive  power.  In 
Jamaica  there  was  suffidency  of  land  to  enable  Ite 
cultivafcing  dasses  to  woik  for  tbemsdves,  and  to 
raise,  by  a  small  eipenditure  of  labor,  produce 
eoongfa  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  natmre.*    The  land 

*  Under  the  old  slaTenr  syftem  tfaeyhad  held  them  hj  the  payment 

oertein  plots  of  gioimd  had  been  ofainuainDt    See  de^sleh  of  Sir 

granted  to  the  negroes  &r  their  main.  Charles  HefecaUa  to  Goreimment,  Oo- 

tenanee— their  sorphis  labor  befaig  tober  16, 1839:— ^The  practice  whidi 

deleted  to  the  caltiTation  of  these  prsTailed  in    davety,  c£  grantfatg 

prorision-lsnds^  and  snbseqnentty  to  gioonds  to  the  laborm  from  which 

the  pissing  of  the  Kmaneipation  A^  IhsjderifedthemsMHeC 
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wbidi  they  thus  ooeupied  bebnged  to  their  old 
masters,  from  whom  they  rented  it.  It  Bdight  seem^ 
tbenfore,  that  the  power  of  ejectment  might  hare 
been  tised  as  an  important  infltmment  to  oompel  the 
tenant  to  work.  But  no  practice  of  ejectment  on  a 
large  scale  could  have  been  adopted  without  injury, 
and,  perhaps,  ultimate  ruin  to  the  projoieton,  who 
were  eager  to  retain  by  any  means  an  exdusiTe  in- 
terest in  the  labor  of  the  people  settled  on  their 
estates^  and  hoped  that  th^  might  eventually 
secure  it. 

IFhilst,  therelcKre,  the  pr(^rietary  dsases  were 
unable  to  find  any  substitute  for  the  labor  of  the 
emanopated  slaves,  and  were  compelled,  tiieiefor^ 
either  to  submit  to  their  terms  or  suffw  cuUaratian 
to  be  entirely  suspended,  the  laboris^  daases  were 
under  no  absolute  necessity  to  seek  employment 
from  the  proprietors.  They  could  affi)rd  to  wait, 
but  the  land  could  not.  llie  game,  therefore,  wad 
in  their  own  hands.  ''The  wages  of  labor,'*  as 
Stir  Ghaides  Metcalfe  rightly  said,  ''had  been 
settled  more  at  the  will  of  tiie  laborer  than  at  that 
of  the  empk^er/'  "And  this,"  he  added,  "  must 
continue  to  be  the  case  until  a  ^eat  increase  of  the 
laboring  population  shall  make  lab(»  cheaper;  until 
laborers  shall  be  made  dependent  on  labor ;  or  until 
sudi  a  number  of  properties  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
CttltiTation  by  the  impossibility  of  meeting  the 


in  eflctlentB  for  themselres  and  their  great  degree  Independent  of  labor,  and 

ftunSies,  and  bj  the  tale  of  tiieir  m-  emMed  them  to  bold  out  te  torms." 

phis prodace,  gave  a  great  adrantage  See  alao  Lord  Grej  on  the  <*GQlonial 

to  the  laboren  when  they  acqniied  Policy  of  Lord  John  Bosieira  Admi- 

finedsm,  at  it  rendered  them  in  a  niBtntiai,'' toL  i.  pyw  M-56. 
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pense  as  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  an  increase 
of  the  laboring  population." 

But  although  the  proprietors  in  this  emergenqr 
feared  to  resort  to  ejectment,  they  endeavored  to  act 
upon  the  laboring  classes  by  an  arbitrary  valuation 
of  the  lands  upon  which  the  negroes  were  located. 
By  fixing  such  rents  as  would  compel  their  tenants 
to  work,  in  order  to  provide  means  to  meet  the 
landlord's  demands,  they  had  some  means,  however 
inadequate,  of  counteracting  the  great  advantages 
which  the  laborers  possessed.  Connected  with  this 
assessment  of  the  provision-grounds  another  device 
was  hit  upon.  Instead  of  placing  a  fixed  rent  upon 
any  particular  house  and  grounds,  they  varied  it 
according  to  the  number  of  people  occupying  it. 
They  compelled  one  person  to  pay  rent  for  a  holding 
already  paid  for  by  another.  Even  boys  and  girls 
capable  of  work  were  summoned  to  pay  rent  for 
sharing  in  the  occupancy  of  grounds  rented  and  paid 
for  by  their  parents.  Some,  who  refused  payment, 
or  were  incapable  of  paying,  were  cast  into  prison. 
Young  modest  girls  and  uncorrupted  youths  were 
condemned  to  herd  with  abandoned  felons.  A  strife 
— natural  in  one  sense,  unnatural  in  another,  and 
in  all  senses  unholy  in  itself  and  miserable  in  its 
results — ^was  thus  engendered.  And  it  was  hard  to 
say  how  peace  was  to  be  restored — ^how  amicable 
relations  were  to  be  established  between  two  classes 
in  such  a  state  of  perilous  antagonism. 

Time  might  have  done  much — time  might  have 
soothed  down  animosities  and  opened  men's  eyes  to 
a  true  sense  of  their  own  interests,  to  a  wise  con- 
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yiction  of  the  folly  of  contmuing  the  contest.  But 
there  were  two  circumstaiices  which  widened  the 
guK  between  the  contending  parties.  It  is  painful 
to  write^  that  they  who  should  have  been  foremost 
in  the  good  work  of  establishing  peace  only  fomented 
discord — ^the  Ministers  of  Justice  and  the  Ministers 
of  Religion.  Out  of  what  were  doubtless  good  in- 
tentions came  only  evil  results.  Whilst  society  was 
in  this  state — ^whilst  labor  and  capital  were  openly 
arrayed  against  each  other — ^to  have  left  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  latter,  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  fatal  error. 
It  would  not  have  been  safe  to  rely  upon  an  unpaid 
magistracy,  composed  principally  of  planters,  sitting 
in  judgment  on  cases  where,  if  their  own  interests 
were  not  directly  concerned,  there  were  sure  to  be 
prejudices  and  prepossessions  to  warp  and  bias  their 
minds.  A  certain  number  of  stipendiary  magistrates 
— many  of  them  sent  out  from  England — were, 
therefore,  appoints,  with  the  unconcealed  object  of 
protecting  the  emancipated  population  against  the 
alleged  oppression  of  their  former  masters.*  Nothing 
could  have  been  better  than  the  intent  of  this 
measure.  But  whilst  thus  endeavoring  to  counter- 
act the  evil  influence  of  one  set  of  prejudices  and 
prepossessions,  another  was  put  into  continued  ac- 
tion, and  soon  seemed  as  likely  to  divert  the  stream 

*  "  The  special  jastices,  or  itipen-  ments  were  no  doubt  necessary.    It 

diary  magiatrates,  were  thrust  among  was  scarcely  possible  to  entrust  the 

them  (the  proprietors)  purposely  to  dispensation   of  justice  entirely   to 

protect  the  apprentices  against  them,  those  who  were  so  much  interested  in 

and  with  extenslTe  powers  for  that  the  questions  likely  to  arise  for  de- 

purpoee.     Iheir  serrices  haye  been  cision."— [/Sir  Ckcaie$  Metcalfe  to  Oo- 

continued  with  similar  yiews  regard,  vemment,  October  16, 1839.] 
ing  the  free  laborers.    These  arrange- 
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of  justloe  as  that  whidbi  it  had  su^lauted.  The  8& 
pendiary  magistrates  took  thdr  seats  with  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  landed  propdetors.  Bi^arding 
them  as  tyrants  and  oppiesaras^  and  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  aa  a  Icmg-suffering  raoe,  whom  it  was 
a  holy  duty  upon  their  part  to  protect,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  ever  looked  very  closely  at 
the  real  merits  of  a  case  in  whidi  the  two  parties 
were  eonoemed^  and  suffered  it  to  be  divested  in 
their  ^es  of  all  adventitioas  trappings.  They  prcv 
tected  the  laboring  classes;  bnt  soon  the  protectioa 
of  one  party  grew  into  aggression  against  the  other. 

The  aiq[Kijm^  (tf  these  stipendiary  magistrates 
gaye  great  oflSence  to  the  proprietors.  And  their  acts 
soon  increased  the  bitterness  which  their  nominatioa 
had  engendered.  The  island  then  saw  the  unseemly 
spectacle  of  a  magistracy  divided  into  two  sections, 
at  open  war  one  against  another.*  The  laboring 
population  todc  advantage  of  the  strife.  They  soon 
came  to  understand  the  additional  strength  which 
they  had  gained  by  the  appointment  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates;  and  fod^bed  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  so  supported,  were  little  likely  to  mode- 
rate th^  demands. 

Thus  was  the  bitterness  of  the  contest  enhanced 
by  the  Ministers  of  Justice.  I  have  now  to  show 
how  it  was  aggravated  by  the  Ministers  of  Beligion. 
Not  by  allj  but  by  one  particular  section  of  those 
mimsters^  was  this  e?il  influence  exercised.    It 


**  Two  parties,"  wrote  Sir  Cbaries   liie  lowv  orden,  the  oIlHr  diitnulad 
Meteattfe^  « hostile  to  eadlothe^-«ne   li^  all  the  Misloaiej.'' 
party  diatmeted  by  GoTemmeBt  wtA 


•  K'.ri- 
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Bfftaral  mad  saenolj  thai  the  emaacipated  popola- 
tiaa  should  hare  loand  in  onr  Ghristiaa  ndsskni- 
aofiB  goideB,  goaxdiaju^  and  friends.  It  was  natnnl 
and  seemly  that  these  great  agents  of  cmlisation  and 
messe&gen  of  trnth,  iriiikt  weaning  the  people  from 
iiieir  ignorance  and  ddivering  them  from  their 
superstitions,  shonld  endearror  at  the  same  time  to 
ppcmote  their  worldly  prosperity  by  teaching  them 
how  to  protect  themselres  against  injustice  and  op- 
pression. It  was  a  fair  presmnption  that  the  negro 
population,  being  rery  ignorant  and  uninstmcted, 
woold,  left  to  themselves,  be  bat  littie  able  to 
cope  with  their  did  enqdoyeors.  It  is  not  peooliar  to 
Jamaiea  that  tiie  missionaries  should  be  charged 
with  the  offence  of  teadiing  liberated  slaves  the  value 
of  their  free  labor.  The  lesson  is,  doubtlesB,  a  ser- 
viceable one ;  and  if  the  teaching  be  in  a  right  spirit 
— if  the  just  dJauns  of  master  and  of  servant  be 
balanced  with  a  steady  hand,  no  evil  can  result  from 
sach  tuition.  But  if  the  teacher  be  prejudiced  and 
one-sided — ^if  he  fall  into  tiie  great  error  of  making 
ignorant  men  acquainted  with  their  rights  without 
at  the  same  time  dearly  showing  them  what  are  their 
obUgations  —  if  he  &il  deariy  to  point  out  that 
althongh  the  laboring  classes  are  entitled  to  demand  a 
fair  price  for  their  services,  it  is  folly  and  wickedness 
to  «Bdeavw  to  extort  more — If  he  do  not  inculcate 
the  great  truth  that  the  interests  of  the  employers  and 
the  empbyed  are  identical,  and  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  one  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  depression  c^ 
the  other — he  is  in  reality  but  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
dbthing;  not  the  Mend,  but  the  enemy  of  mankind. 
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That  the  Jamaica  missionaries,  as  a  body,  con- 
ferred great  benefits,  even  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
upon  the  emancipated  population,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
Their  influence  was  mainly  for  good.  But  one  particu- 
lar section  of  the  great  Missionary  body  exceeded  their 
duty  as  Ministers  of  Beligion.  It  was  not  charged 
against  the  Wesleyan,  the  Moravian,  the  Presby- 
terians, or  the  Church  of  England  missionaries  that 
they  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  their 
holy  calling.  But  it  was  said  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, that  they  had  interfered  in  secular  affairs  to 
an  unwarrantable  extent ;  that  they  entered  into  the 
disputes  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  in 
an  unseemly  and  a  bitter  spirit ;  that  they  turned 
the  influence  which  they  had  acquired  over  the 
minds  of  the  emancipated  population  to  a  bad  ac- 
count ;  that  instead  of  soothing  down  existing  ani- 
mosities, they  aggravated  them ;  that  they  made 
war  against  the  proprietors  as  vehement  and  unscru- 
pulous partisans ;  and  prepared,  as  a  great  political 
party,  to  influence  the  elections. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  as 
between  the  Baptist  ministers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  property  in  the  island,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conduct  of  the  former  greatly  exasperated 
the  minds  of  the  latter.  Thus  protected  and  as- 
sisted by  the  stipendiary  magistrates  and  by  an 
influential  body  of  missionaries,  the  emancipated 
negroes  rose  in  their  demands,  and  every  day  it 
became  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  labor  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  island  estates.  A  great 
social  difficulty  had,  indeed,  arisen,  from  which  it 
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required  all  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  an  en- 
lightened Government  to  rescue  the  sinking  co* 
lony.  But  what  ought  to  have  been  a  source  of 
safety  was,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  source  of 
new  danger  and  new  embarrassment.  The  Governor 
of  Jamaica,  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  had  seen  the  real 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  the  abolition  of  appren- 
ticeship, and  his  sympathies  were  all  with  the  libe- 
rated slaves;  whilst  the  General  Assembly,  or 
Parliament  of  the  island,  being  mainly  composed 
of  planters,  or  their  agents,*  was  necessarily  more 
inclined  to  regard  the  rights  of  property  than  the 
rights  of  labor.  Hence  arose  new  elements  of  dis- 
cord. The  Governor  and  his  Parliament  were  soon 
in  a  state  of  open  war  with  each  other.  Prom  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other  there  was  strife  and 
convulsion.  There  was  nothing  to  calm  the  angry 
passions  of  men — everything  to  keep  their  minds 
in  a  continual  state  of  irritation;  everything  to 
hasten  on  a  crisis  for  which  there  could  be  no  other 
name  than  Eevolution. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith  was  a  humane  and  an  honest 
man;  but  he  wanted  temper  and  discretion.  His 
strong  convictions,  in  some  measure  the  growth  of 
prejudice,  forced  him  to  adhere  to  an  imcompro- 
mising  course  of  conduct  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
conjuncture  that  had  arisen.  The  result  of  this 
conflict  of  authority  soon  took  a  decided  shape. 
Before  the  end  of  1838,  the  Assembly  had  passed  a 

*  The  emancipated  population  had  sisted  of  less  than  2000  voters.  Sir 
not  then  been  r^tered;  so  that  the  Lionel  Smith  sUted  the  number  at 
entire  constituency  of  the  island  con-    1500  or  1600. 
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resohdicm  to  the  effect  tbat  they  would  proceed  to 
no  other  busmess  than  ihat  which  was  abscdutefy 
necessary  to  keep  faith  with  the  public  creditor, 
until  reparation  had  been  made  to  them  for  the  tmk 
lation  of  their  rights  and  priyileges,  of  which  they 
alleged  the  Imperial  Goyermnent  had  been  gxulty.* 
In  this  emergency,  Sir  Lionel  Smifch  recom- 
mended, and  the  GoveinmeDt  of  Lord  Melboame 
were  disposed  to  adopt,  an  extreme  measure,  lliey 
determined,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  sus- 
pend the  constitution  of  Jamaica.  This  constitu- 
tion was  two  centuries  old.  Almost  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony  the  Legislature  of  the  island 
had  con&osted  of  three  estates ; — firstly,  the  Crown^ 
as  represented  by  the  Governor,  or  Lieut.-Gover- 
nor;  secondly,  a  Council  of  no  more  than  twelTe 
members,  nominated  and  remoyable  by  the  Grown, 
and  invested  with  both  legislative  and  esecutive 
powers ;  and,  thirdly,  a  representative  Assembly,  of 
forty-five  members,  elected  by  the  feeeholders  of 
the  respective  parishes.  This  ancient  constitutiooL  it 
was  now  proposed  to  suspend.  Lord  Olenelg, 
who  soon  afterwards  retired  from  office,  was  at 
this  time  Colonial  Minister.  It  devolved,  there- 
fore, on  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  Under-Secretary,  to 

*  The  immediate  cause  of  this  de-  Government,  they  hare  come  to  the 

tenninationwM  an  act  of  the  Imperial  detenmnation  that  ttaej  will  bail 

Goyemment,  Imown  as  the  West-India  consult  their  own  honor,  the  rights  of 

Prisons  BilL    The  resolution,  which  their  oonatitaeiita,  and  fhe  peace  and 

was  carried  by  a  m^oritjr  of  25  to  2,  well-heing  of  the  colony,  by  abstaining 

contains  the  following  words.  The  As-  from  any  legialattre  fimction,  except 

sembly  declared,  that  **  haying  taken  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  presenre 

into  mature  consideration  the  aggres*  inyioLate   the   fiuth    of   the    island 

lions  which  the  British  Pariiament  with  the  public  cradttor,  until  they 

continue  to  make  on  the  rights  of  the  shall  be  left  to  the  free  eoEerolse  of 

people  of  this  colony,  and  the  confii-  their  inhevent  righti  »  Bdtiah  auk* 

aon  and  mischief  which  must  result  jects." 
from  the  present  anomalous  system  of 
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propofle  the  measnie  to  the  House  of  Commona.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1839,  after  an  dahwate  statement 
of  the  cireamstanoes  under  which  such  a  reaolutiQn 
had  heen  forced  upon  the  responsihle  adriaeors  of  the 
Grown,  he  declared,  '^that  on  a  general  review 
of  the  whole  case,  her  Majesty's  Government  were 
of  <q[»nion  that  it  would  he  advisable  to  snqiend  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica  for  a  limited  number  of 
years,  and  to  provide  that  during  that  interval  its 
l^islative  fanctions  should  not  be  exercised  by  a 
€Sovemor,  a  Council,  and  a  House  of  Assembly, 
but  should  reside  in  the  GoTcmor  and  Council 
alone/* 

By  the  party  that  owned  Sir  Robot  Peel  as  its 
leader  this  measure  was  vigorously  opposed.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  thrown  oat  by 
amagority,  swoUai  by  some  seceders £rom the  minis- 
terial ranks.  On  this,  Lord  Melbourne  resigned. 
Invited  to  form  a  Ministry,  Feel  attempted  the  task, 
but  failed  under  the  pressure  of  the  Bed-Chamber 
difficulty ;  and  the  Whigs  thai  returned  to  office. 
The  Jamaica  Bill  was  then  carried  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  afterwards  amended 
by  the  Ixnrds;  and  the  result  of  these  k)ng-pro- 
tracted  discussions  was  a  bill,  which,  whilst  it  vested 
the  Governor  with  certain  unconstitutional  powers, 
at  the  same  time  prescribed  such  conditions  of  their 
ezerdse,  as  it  was  hoped  and  believed  would  reduce 
them  to  a  nullity. 

But  although  it  seemed  to  the  Whig  Ministers 
expedient  to  arm  the  representatiye  of  the  Crown 
with  powers  to  <»ufih  the  hostility  and  contumacy 
of  the  Assembly,  they  earnestly  desired  to  restore 
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harmony  to  the  colony,  and  to  eff'ect  the  desired 
object  by  mild  and  conciliatory  means.  In  this 
conjuncture  it  appeared  to  them  as  at  least  an  en- 
couraging probability,  that  if  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment  were  represented  in  Jamaica  by  the  right  man, 
the  measure  would  be  of  little  consequence.  Instead 
of  sending  out  an  impopular  bill,  if  they  could  con- 
triye  to  send  out  a  popular  Groyemor,  all  might  still 
go  well  in  the  colony.  They  looked  about,  therefore, 
for  a  man,  and  they  fixed  upon  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 
To  some  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  and  who  could  refer  only  to  a 
rough  outline  of  his  antecedents,  the  selection  might 
not  at  first  appear  to  be  one  of  happy  augury.  To  the 
people  of  Jamaica,  as  to  the  West-Indian  proprietors 
in  England,  nothing  at  first  was  patent  but  the  fact 
that  the  Ministers  had  selected  a  statesman  who  had 
all  his  life  been  connected  with  a  Government  in* 
the  constitution  of  which  the  representative  elem^oit 
had  no  part ;  who  had  never  had  any  dealings  with 
Parliaments  or  Constituencies,  or  habitually  recog- 
nised the  right  of  the  people  to  interfere  in  affairs 
of  State.  K,  then,  some  members  of  the  West- 
Indian  community,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  cha- 
racter or  career,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  that 
Government  were  sending  out  a  despotic  ruler,  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  the  supposition.  But  it 
soon  melted  away,  as  the  island  agent,  Mr.  Burge, 
a  gentleman  of  great  zeal  and  ability,  who  had 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Assembly  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  wrote  out  to  his  employers  in 
the  colony,  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  high  cha- 
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racter  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  and  that  there  was 
little  fear  of  such  a  man  undertaking  the  Oovemment 
of  Jamaica  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  kindness 
and  conciliation. 

And  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  right.  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  found,  as  I  have  said,  the  sittings 
of  the  Assemhly  adjourned  to  the  8th  of  Octoher. 
He  summoned  them  to  meet  him  on  the  22nd. 
Already,  under  the  influence  of  the  cheering  hopes 
engendered  by  the  change  of  Government,  were  the 
representatives  in  a  better  temper.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  that  they  were  prepared  to  meet  him 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  to  reciprocate  the  good  feeling 
which  was  sure  to  be  evinced  by  the  new  Governor, 
and  to  resume  their  functions.  They  had  said, 
some  time  before,  that  Jamaica  needed  repose ;  and 
now  she  was  in  a  fair  way  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  unpopulsprity  of  Sir 
Lionel  Smith  helped  to.  secure  the  hearty  welcome 
with  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  greeted  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Jamaica.  The  newspaper  press  of 
the  island  declared  that  ''every  heart  exulted  in 
showing  respect  to  our  new  Governor,  in  order  to 
repudiate  the  unfounded  chaises  of  our  old  one.'* 
When  the  ceremony  of  swearing  in  the  new  Go- 
vernor took  place,  on  the  26th  of  September,  the 
streets  of  Spanish  Town  were  thronged  as  they  had 
never  been  thronged  before.  Every  one  was  eager 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  And  many  remarked,  that 
as  his  outward  appearance  was  the  very  reverse  of 
that  of  his  predecessor^  so  was  there  good  warrant 

VOL.  n.  2  0 
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in  his  aspect  for  bdieving  that  his  inner  qualitieB 
were  equally  distinct.*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
not  a  man  of  a  commanding  presence ;  but  tiiere 
was  an  expression  of  mingled  firmness  and  gentle- 
ness in  his  feoe  which  filled  the  colonists  with  en- 
couraging expectations  of  his  success ;  and  the  oyer- 
flowing  courtesy  and  urbanity  with  which,  on  this 
occasion,  he  received  all  who  were  introduced  to 
him,  riveted  the  favorable  impression  which  his 
honest  countenance  and  his  kind  looks  had  made 
upon  their  hearts. 

On  the  22nd  of  October  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
met  the  Siopresentative  Assembly  in  the  Parliament 
House  at  Spanish  Town.  He  had  spent  the  in- 
terval since  his  arrival  in  assiduous  endeavors  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  real  state  of  the  colony ; 
and  he  had  thought  long  and  deeply  over  the  terms 
of  the  op^ping  address  which  he  was  now  to  deliver 
to  the  recusant  Assembly.  It  was  no  easy  com- 
mission that  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  Hie  great 
strife  had  been  between  the  Parliament  of  the  colony 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  empire ;  and  now,  as  the 
representative  of  Imperial  power,  ^  Charles  Met- 
calfe was  armed  with  authority  virtually  to  sospend 
the  oonstittttion  of  the  idand.  But  altiioogh  when 
he  entered  the  senate-house  he  caitied  Ihe  swwd 
with  him,  he  not  only  bore  it  in  its  scabbard,  but 
under  his  robes  of  office.  The  message  which  he 
was  about  to  deliver  was  emphatieally  a  message  of 

*  It  wif  lemarked  by  tome  of  the  Caniiu-Uke  lookaboot  him;  Imt  that 
ditonSclert  of  paBsing  ereoUj  thst  he  had  the  appeanmce  of  an  hooett 
theie  waa  nothing  of  a  lean,  hongrXt    Eni^iih  yeomaa. 
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peace.  He  so  sbaped  it,  that  whilst  maixitaining 
the  dignity  and  upholding  the  rights  of  the  Imperial 
GoYemment,  he  should  utter  no  one  word  that  could 
tend  to  perpetuate  old,  or  excite  new,  animosities  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Colonial  L^ialature.  "Gentle- 
men of  the  Coundl/'  he  said,  in  a  voioe  that  indi- 
cated hia  deep  seiiae  of  the  xe^cmsibility  of  his 
position: 

^*  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Assembly, — ^I  hail  our  coming  together  with 
great  pleasure,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  we  shall  proceed  to 
discharge  our  respectiye  duties  with  hearty  good-wifl,  and  by 
our  xmited  endeavors  be  enabled  in  some  degree  to  perform 
those  services  which  the  state  of  the  island  demands. 

*'It  was  my  wish  on  my  arrival  to  meet  you  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  but  I  postponed  the  gratification  of  that  desire, 
being  informed  that  the  present  time  would  be  generally  the 
most  convenient  for  the  commencement  of  the  session. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Assembly, — 
Tou  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  grant  the  supplies  required  for  the 
esigencnes  of  the  public  service,  with  due  regard  to  efficiency 
and  economy.  I  am  so  satisfied  of  your  readiness  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  and  practicable  for  the  general  welfare,  that  it 
is  only  in  compliance  with  established  custom  that  I  trouble  you 
with  any  application  on  this  part  of  your  functions,  wisely  re- 
served  by  the  constitution  exclusively  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Assembly, — ^My  anxiety  that  all  past  dif- 
ferences should  be  consdgned  to  6bUvion,  causes  me  to  advert  to 
them  with  exceeding  reluctance;  but  I  am  on  the  whole  of 
opinion,  that  a  frank  and  xmieserved  reference  to  our  actual 
podrtion  w3I  be  the  best  mode  of  discharging  my  duty  towards 
yoti  on  line  occaeion,  and  the  most  likely  method  of  meeting 
your  wishes  and  expectations. 

2c2 
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''  I  aliall  have  to  lay  before  you  an  act  of  the  imperial  Legis- 
lature of  our  mother  country,  which  was  deemed  unavoidable 
in  consequence  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  the  three  last  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  this  island.  I  do 
not  think  it  requisite  to  call  your  attention  to  the  particular 
provisions  of  that  enactment,  because  I  confidently  trust  that 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

*'  You  are  naturally  anxious  that  your  constitution  should  be 
maintained  unimpaired,  and  that  your  internal  legislation 
should  not  be  subject  to  continual  subversion  or  interference.  I 
sympathise  with  you  in  that  feeling,  and  shall  always  be 
desirous  of  co-operating  with  you  to  that  effect.  Nor  do  I  see 
any  doubt  of  success,  as  far  as  is  possible  consistently  with  the  con-* 
nexion  of  a  colony  with  a  mother  country  which  has  a  paramount 
Legislature  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire. 

'^  I  am  here  by  command  of  our  most  gracious  Queen,  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  my  share  in  the  administration  of  this 
Government  according  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Jamaica. 
There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  interfere  with  your  legislation;  and  it 
is,  I  conceive,  in  your  own  power  to  preserve  it  inviolate.  But 
for  this  there  is,  in  our  relative  position,  one  unavoidable 
condition.  We  cannot  legislate  against  the  general  policy 
established  by  our  Sovereign  and  the  Imperial  Parliament  for 
the  government  of  the  whole  empire,  of  which  this  island  forms 
a  part.  Our  own  island  constitution,  indeed,  precludes  the 
enactment  of  laws  of  that  character;  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  con- 
stitution that  no  law  can  be  passed  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor,  or  become  permanent  without  the  confirmation 
of  the  Crown;  and  neither  the  Crown  nor  the  Grovemor  can  be 
expected  to  co-operate  in  the  enactment  of  laws  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  by  which  the  whole  empire  is  regulated. 

"  The  acts  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  of  late  years,  affecting 
this  in  common  with  odier  colonies,  have  arisen  almost  wholly 
from  the  conviction  that  the  great  measure  of  emancipation 
and  freedom  granted  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  eventually 
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to  countless  millions  of  our  fellow-cTea,ture8,  was  a  work  that 
could  only  be  effectually,  speedily,  and  uniformly  accomplished 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Hence  there 
has  been  a  greater  degree  of  direct  legislation  for  the  colonies^ 
and  of  urgency  on  the  local  Legislatures  by  their  respective 
Governors,  than  could  probably  imder  any  other  circumstances 
have  taken  place;  but  that  great  measure  having  been  accom- 
plished, there  is  no  reason  to  expect  further  interference,  imless 
our  local  legislation  should  tend  to  counteract  or  retard  the  iuU 
accomplishment  of  the  benefits  of  emancipation  and  freedom. 

^^  You  must  be  sensible,  from  the  conduct  of  the  Lnperial 
Legislature  on  that  great  question  for  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
our  proceedings  in  legislating  for  this  island,  with  reference  to 
the  change  that  has  been  produced  in  the  relations  between  the 
landed  proprietors  and  the  agricultural  laborers,  will  be  watched 
with  attention  and  anxiety,  and  will  bring  down  on  us  that  in- 
terference to  which  we  object,  if  our  measures  be  not  in  mani- 
fest conformity  with  the  principles  which  have  worked  out  that 
change  in  our  internal  condition.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  will  give  cause  for  such  interference,  and  none,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate  its  occurrence. 

^^  I  cannot  promise  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  not  ex- 
ercise its  paramount  authority  wherever  it  sees  fit  to  do  so;  but 
I  can  assure  you,  that  it  has  no  desire  to  interfere  without 
necessity,  and  is  anxious  to  avoid  interference,  and  to  limit  its 
exercise,  when  unavoidable,  within  the  narrowest  bounds  com- 

m 

patible  with  the  due  protection  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
in  this  island.  It  is  in  your  power,  I  trust,  to  prevent  any 
emergency  that  would  require  or  justify  such  interposition:  we 
have  only  to  legislate  for  the  island  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  perfect  and  equal  freedom 
of  every  class  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  Not  only  the  eyes  of  our  own  country,  but  those  of  all  the 
world  are  upon  us;  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the 
reputation  of  Jamaica,  are  involved  in  our  proceedings.  The 
entire  abolition  of  slavery,  the  perfect  establishment  of  freedom, 
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wbick  WM  xegaided  by  our  ooontry  as  an  indiipenflabk  diitj,  to 
be  petGnmed  at  9aaj  coflt,  k  watched  in  ita  opemtion.  b j  othec 
nfttions  as  an  inteEcetii^  experiment;  and  by  itsiseBuhinthiflythe 
noBi  weaUby  and  ausst  populous  oountiy  in  iriudb  it  has  been 
effected  by  die  vokintaiy  act  of  the  State,  their  fntiuse  condaefc 
vith  leg^  to  the  same  qnestioniiill  probably  be  guided.  If  we 
mako  the  emancipated  populatkm  comfortably  euntented^indus. 
tmus,  and  thri¥iagy  ai^  promote,  as  we  can  hardly  in  that  case 
USi  to  do,  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica,  you  will  not  only  gain  £or 
thia  island  an  enidaUe  rq[Kitation,  buet  will  alao,  it  is  probable, 
lead  to  the  eventual  freedom  and  happunesa  of  tbe  incalculable 
multitudies  who  now  ace,  or  hereafter  may  be,  doomed  ta  bond- 

^'  In  tbeaession  before  us  tibere  will  be  much  to  occupy  yoopr 
sAtention  and  require  your  utmost  ejoertioDB.  Thoe  are  ex* 
piored  laws  to  be  re-enacted  with  seek  modificaitioiiB  as  the 
chai^  of  circttmstaBGes  may  require;  there  ace  old  lews  im^ 
plicaUe  to  our  present  stato  to  be  rescinded  or  rcTised;  and  new 
lews  to  be  made,  adapted  to  ourdbanged  cosdztioiu  I  meed  not 
cttfcer  into  any  detail  on  these  points.  Your  own  knowledge 
will  indicate,  better  than  I  could,  all  that  is  neoessaiy  for  the 
wdfioe  of  our  island.  It  will  be  my  dnty  to  bring  to  your 
notice  sudi  measures  as  here  appeared  to  her  Majesty's  GroTsm- 
ment  to  be  casential  (or  the  pdi>lic  good.  It  will  be  most  saias- 
fibctocy  to  me  to  find  that  similar  measoces,  or  sneh  aa,  cok- 
oeiTed  in  the  same  just  and  beneyolent  i^nzit,  may  be  moie 
suitable  to  the  stato  of  the  islaond,  or^ginato  qpontsosously  with 
you;  bvt  as  you  will  neceaNoify  luKre  to  deliberate  on  aikaat 
some  of  the  same  questioe^  it  maj  be  expedient  that  yoo 
should  be  put  in  posseanon  of  the  documents  relating  to  them 
at  an  eaily  period  of  the  sesBwa. 

''  I  was  about  to  enter  on  a  re^ew  of  the  actnal  alste  of  the 
island,  and  of  the  interesting  questiona  which  agitate  our  com- 
mnni^;  but  I  find  that  I  dioold  be  led  into  a  djaronrse  too 
lengthy  for  the  peeaent  occasion,  and  at  die  same  time  tedicns 

to  yon,  who  soe  so  mneh  better  infinmed  OB  dl  the  anl9ectiV>  <>■ 
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whidi  I  could  only  fasve  oBmA  the  iuoertai&  ixnpreflsoBS  of  a 
stranger.  Those  qoestiona,  nevertheless,  oocopy  my  anxioui 
stteiitioiL  I  deplore  the  losses  which  property  in  many  in- 
stances, and  chiefly  in  the  sugar  plaBdadoiiB,  is  wistftTning  from  the 
want  of  coBtinaoas  orabondacnt  kbor;  amd Ishould  be  heartily 
glad  if  any  measures  could  be  deriaed  to  remedy  this  evil,  con^ 
SDStenliy  mth  the  perfect  fieedom  of  the  kboreis,  ud  the  true 
pnnciples  of  political  economy;  bnt  diis,  I  apprehend,  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  difficulties  and  distresses  which  are 
everywhere  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation,  amd  which  only 
time  and  the  operation  of  a  sense  of  self-iiiiterest  can  subdue  or 
repair.  I  trust  that  more  cheering  days  are  in  prospect  £>r 
those  who  now  suffer.  With  modemte  rents  and  fidr  wages; 
with  such  alterations  in  the  system  of  agriculture  as  the  want  of 
sopembundant  manual  labor  may  suggest;  with  an  inereasing 
population;  with  the  eztinction  of  distrust  and  acrimonious 
feeling,  and  the  snbstitutioB  (^  cordiality  and  attachment;  we 
may  surely  hope  that  this  beautifiil  country,  so  highly  favoced 
by  naitmre,  will  be  prosperous  and  happy. 

^  Let  us,  then,  strive,  Gentlemen,  with  one  accord,  for  the 
proqterity  and  happiness  of  Jamaica,  as  the  great  objects  of  our 
endeavors;  let  ns  promote  them  by  all  means  in  our  power;  let 
us  encoumge  industry;  let  us  cherish  the  peculation  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  them 
virtuous  and  happy  in  their  fireedom;  let  us  fester  their  edocftp 
tion  and  religious  and  moral  instruction,  for  which  I  am  happy 
to  learn  numerous  schools  already  exist;  let  us  give  security  to 
property,  and  do  equal  justice  to  all  cksses;  let  us  improve  our 
judicial  and  magisterial  tribunals,  on  which  Ae  happinesB  of 
the  people  so  much  depends;  let  us  furnish  the  means  of 
obtaining  justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ;  let  us  mitigate 
our  criminal  laws;  let  us'  ameliorate  the  state  of  our  prisons; 
let  us  support  all  useful  institutions  for  the  public  good;  let  us 
endeavor  to  increase  the  numb^  of  our  valuable  productions, 
enlarge  our  c<mimeroe,  and  draw  forth  new  sources  of  weabh; 
let  us  put  away  from  us  all  recollection  of  past  difierenoes  with 
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the  mother  coontrj;  let  us  cordially  co-operate  in  the  general 
views  of  the  Imperial  Government;  let  ns  allay  our  internal 
dissensions  and  cultivate  universal  harmony,  the  want  of  which 
must  greatly  impede  our  prosperity. 

'^  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  our  best  exertions 
will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable,  but  our 
united  labors  as  a  Legislaturey  and  individually  by  precept  and 
example,  as  well  as  by  good  laws,  may  do  much;  and  you, 
Gentlemen,  will  be  able  to  do  more  by  your  influenee  in  your 
respective  counties  and  parishes.  For  the  rest,  we  must  rely 
on  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

"  In  undertaking  the  trust  confided  to  me  by  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  I  have  been  actuated  by  an  anxious  desire 
to  render  service  to  my  country  in  contributing,  as  &r  as  my 
humble  ability  will  allow,  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this 
island.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  secure  against  error  in  the 
course  of  my  administration;  but  of  this  you  may  be  firmly 
assured,  that  my  zealous  endeavors  will  be  unceasingly  exerted 
for  the  prosperity  of  Jamaica;  and  that  my  own  happiness  will 
be  involved  in  the  result.  My  heartfelt  wishes  and  devoted 
efforts  will,  however,  be  of  no  avail  without  your  aid.  It  is  on 
your  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  experience,  that  I  chiefly  depend. 
On  those  I  implicitly  rely,  as  well  as  on  your  patriotism,  and  on 
that  loyalty  for  which  Jamaica  has  ever  been  celebrated;  and 
in  our  united  and  honest  endeavors  in  this  work  of  brotherly 
love  we  may  humbly  hope  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
will  be  upon  us,  without  which  all  the  attempts  of  human 
frailty  must  be  vain." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  magical.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction 
in  a  general  burst  of  applause.  But  kindly  as  were 
the  present  feelings  engendered  by  this  soothing 
address,  and  solacing  as  were  the  hopes  of  the  future, 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  statesman 


\ 
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wholly  to  allay  the  animosities  of  the  past.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  encroaching  hand  of  the 
Imperial  Government  were  not  yet  healed.  When, 
therefore,  the  House  addressed  the  new  GK>yemor 
in  reply  to  his  speech,  cordial  as  was  the  general 
substance  of  the  response,  and  pacific  as  its  intent, 
both  towards  the  Crown  and  its  representative,  some 
expressions  crept  in  which  showed  that  there  were 
many  drops  of  bitterness  at  the  bottom  of  their 
cup  of  satisfaction;  and  when  they  proceeded  to 
pass  resolutions  explanatory  of  the  grounds  on  which 
they  consented  to  recede  from  their  determination 
to  suspend  their  functions,  it  was  still  more  apparent 
that  they  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  injuries 
which  they  conceived  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 
Of  this  residuary  bitterness,  the  manifestation  of 
which  was  natural  and  excusable  (the  partisans  of 
the  Assembly  declared  that  it  was  commendable),* 

*  The  colonial  agent,  indeed,  de-  for  the  rindication  of  the  character  of 
dared  that  all  parties  in  England  ap-  the  House,  and  for  securing  the  re- 
proved of  the  Besolntions.  The  fol-  spect  of  the  puhlic;  that  they  convey 
lowing  passage  in  Mr.  Surge's  letter  nothing  more  than  what  is  sufficient 
of  December,  1839,  conveys  his  im-  to  obtain  those  objects,  and  that  those 
pressions  of  the  measure  in  which  objects  could  not  have  been  obtained 
they  were  received  at  home: — "The  had  the  Besolutions  conveyed  less, 
speech  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  They  will,  too,  materially  contribute 
receives  from  all  classes  of  persons  to  continue  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
unqualified  approbation  for  its  roost  ment  that  interest  which  was  excited 
jucUcious  selection  of  its  style,  no  less  for  the  colony  when  the  Jamaica  ques- 
than  its  topics;  and  there  is  the  same  tion  was  properly  taken  up  and  un- 
commendation  bestowed  on  the  very  derstood  by  the  Conservative  and 
appropriate  manner  in  which  the  As-  Liberal  party,  and  the  knowledge  that 
tembly  has  framed  its  answer  to  that  this  interest  is  continued  in  Parlla- 
speech.  I  have  heard,  too,  from  men  ment  will  exerdse  a  salutary  influence 
of  all  parties,  their  recognition  of  the  on  the  Government,  by  restraining 
justice  andpropriety  of  the  Besolutions  the  adoption  ol  a  policy  which  might 
of  the  House,  wUch  you  were  pleased  interfere  with  or  restrict  the  Governor 
to  transmit  to  me,  and  to  which  I  have  in  pursuing  those  measures  which  his 
given  every  pubUcity.  I  should  say  experieDoe  and  local  observation  so 
the  general  feeling  was,  that  those  much  better  qualify  him  to  suggest." 
Besolutions  were  absolutely  necessary 
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Metcalfe  maely  ieteaninad  to  take  no  ooiiee.  He 
hoped  thai  it  was  the  ''lemains  of  past  itritatkm," 
and  he  was  nnnrillmg  '^to  diatarh  the  hannonjr 
which  in  other  lespecta  pnimiaed  to  pievaiL"*  It 
is  probaUe,  too,  that  he  heHeved,  in  his  inmost 
heart,  that  all  the  jnstice  and  xeason  were  not  cai 
the  side  of  the  Imperial  GrOTonment;  and  tiiat 
whateyer  tended  to  mitigate  their  Tfiw^iMJ^  indination 
to  intecfere  in  the  internal  afiaiis'  of  the  colimy 
would  he  advantageons  to  both  ooontoes.  At  aU 
erents,  he  was  well  ccmtent  to  leaye  tibe  rest  to  the 
healing  action  of  time.  Metcalfe  had  gained  the 
amfidence  of  the  aristoezacy  without  sacrifidbig  that 
of  any  other  class.  The  white  population  kx>ked 
upon  him  as  a  fidend,  and  the  Uacks  were  soon 
made  cognisant  of  the  fact  that  they  never  had  a 
steadiu  guardian  of  their  rights,  oar  a  more  zealons 
promoter  of  their  interests. 

As  time  advanced,  the  harmony  which  had  been 
established  between  the  representative  of  the  Grown 
and  the  once-recosant  Assembly  oontinned  steadily 
to  increase.  Anxdous  to  remove  all  sonroes  of  irri- 
tation, and  to  keep  as  far  as  was  possible  in  the 
baekgronnd  the  old  bones  of  contention,t  Metcalfe 


*  Sir  CkarhM  Mttealfe  ta  QooBrn^  Lordslup  that  the  nilgeci  is  one  on 

iNO^  Oct  25, 1889.  which  modi  ixritatioii  haa  heen  ez- 

t  A  ftw  diyi  after  the  openiiig  of  dted.  Until  real  good  can  beefibeted^ 

the  AiiemWy,  Metealfe  reoaiTedalefe-  I  thonld  think  it  unwioe  to  eater  into 

ter  ten  the  Goknial  Office,  calling  hia  coniictB  which  would  e^  terve  to 

Mpeciaft  attention  to  the  Priaeoa  Ack^  renew  bad  liseling  and  nanifeit  the 

which  had  been  the  immecHite  caoae  utter  want  of  power  in  the  Govern- 

of  the  xeioliition  of  tlie  AaeBmUy  to  menL    Erom  the  i^pafent  ^irit  o£ 

•upend  the  ezerciw  of  their  ftino>  good  within  the  Hboie  of  Aaermhlj, 

tions.    Metcalfe  replied^  that  the  Fri-  I  entertain  eonndenUe  laope  that  ti^ 

NBi  Aet  wai  inoperatlTe  from  the  diflicidtiBa  stten^ng  thia  gieatqaee* 

want  of  fiinds  to  cany  it  into  eflbct;  tikvn  may  be  rarmoiinted.''— £0^oicr 

and  added,  '*I  need  not  inform  yonr  SI,  isa9.] 
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went  <m  ftcm  week  to  weeik»  and  firam  moiri^  to 
month,  eontiimaUy  advanong  in  the  good  opinions 
of  the  ooloDistB*  He  aoon  begaa  to  aee  that  eon- 
sidecablo  exaggeiaskioa  had  made  lis  way  at  hone, 
and  that  the  best-infbnned  and  the  shrewdest  states- 
men  had  heen  misled  bj  the  inflated  stories  of  either 
intecested  or  ignoraiit  iaformanfa^  He  was^  for  ex- 
aaqple,  directed  to  impress  upou  the  prapietors  that 
no  return  to  eompnlsoiy  labor  would  be  permitted, 
or  any  farther  compensation  allowed  £or  its  aboli- 
tioa.  To  this  he  qnietiy  replied,  that  these  positions 
werefiiUj  established^  and  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  existenoe  of  any  unreasonable  ezpectatkms  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
useless  or  mare  irritating  than  any  authoritatiYe  re- 
opening ef  thoae  old  wounds. 

Oa  tiaie  19th  c£  November^  Metcalfe  reported  to 
the  Imperial  GoTemment,  that  ever  since  he  had 
^iummfiA  charge  of  the  administration  of  Jamaica 
he  had  been.  ^  endeayoring  to  ineuleate  charity  and 
harmony  among  the  inhabitants  <tf  the  island;"  and 
that  he  had  seen  '^nuidL  reason  to  hope  that  the 
good  sense  of  all  partieB  would  ultimatety  secure 
these  desirflble  results/'  He  oonfessed,  however, 
that  the  difikalties  of  the  labor  question  were  very 
great;*  and  that  he  could  see  distinctly  no  sufGl- 
cieat  remedy  for  it  ei}eq>t  that  whidi  time  would 
produee.  It  was  something,  howeyery  to  bring  the 
employers  and  the  employed  to  regard  each  other 

*  Tbcia  wei»  thott  wlOck  I  fana  tlMttlN»vi8B»fitfkiBni  notiTeiB 
titmSj  ifeiMi  that  peofie  wiU  Bofi  J«iiiakk  The  wwaA  of  capital  waa 
labor  withoai&aBflkaeDtBMtUai  and    aaatlMr  pnoiag  eviL 
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without  mutual  digtrust;  and  this  the  soothing 
policy  of  the  new  Ooyenunr  was  gradually  accom- 
plishing. In  every  new  letter  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Colonial  Office,  he  reported  a  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  temper  of  all  classes.  '^  I  hope,"  he 
wrote  on  the  1st  of  December,  **  that  party  spirit 
is  subsiding,  and  will  gradually  cease,  unless  it  be 
revived  by  measures  or  accidents  likely  to  produce 
irritation."  And  before  the  ^id  of  the  month  he 
reported,  that  ''  a  good  understanding  between  em- 
ployers and  laborers  appeared  to  be  gaining  ground, 
and  that  there  were  fewer  complaints  on  the  part  of 
landholders  of  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  pea- 
santry to  work." 

Among  other  measures  which  he  reconmiended  at 
this  time  for  the  tranquillisation  of  the  pubUc  mind, 
was  one  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  stipendiary 
magistracy.  To  the  proprietary  classes  this  insti- 
tution was  a  perennial  sore.  Its  sudden  abolition 
would  have  filled  the  laboring  population  with  de- 
spair.* But  as  the  ranks  of  the  magisterial  corps 
were  thinned  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  promo- 
tion of  one  after  another,  Metcalfe  believed  that  it 
would  be  e3cpedient,  by  not  filling  up  the  vacancies 
thus  created,  to  reduce  the  offensive  body  to  a  point 

*  TbiM  WBM  ftsserted  in  reiy  strong  inch  be  the  case,  it  would  be  almost 

language  bj  the  missionaries,  and  Sir  tantamount,  in  my  appi^ension,  to 

Charles  Metcalfe  did  not  doubt  the  the  ruin  of  the  staple  crops  of  Ja- 

eril  effects  of  anj  precipitate  change,  maica,  by  driving  the  laborers,  all 

One  of  the  Baptist  ministers  wrote  to  desponding,  writhing,  and  indignant, 

Metcalfe,  saving:  **  I  know  not  that  I  from  the  cane -fields;  and  bj  that 

ever  experienced  a  sentiment  more  means  to  a  new  emission  of  the  gross 

nearly  yeiging  upon  desudr  respect-  and  insane  slanders  of  the  island  press 

ing  a  dear  and  sacred  desire  of  my  against  lawihl,  peacdfhl,  and  impartial 

heart,  than  wh«n  I  lately  heard  the  liberty,  with  which  expiring  de^o- 

report  that  the  stipendiary  magistracy  tism  has  ever  been  replete." 
of  this  island  U  to  cease.     Should 
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at  which  all  opposition  to  its  existence  would  cease. 
For  himself,  he  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
cany  on  the  administration  without  a  single  stipen- 
diary magistrate  in  the  island.  He  had  faith  in  the 
good  feeling  of  all  classes,  if  left  to  their  own  un- 
aided instincts ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  under  a  wise  and  vigilant 
superintendence,  might  be  left  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  magistrates.  "  The  local  magistrates,'' 
he  said,  "  are  removable  by  the  Governor  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  I  should  expect  that  by  a  watchful  atten- 
tion to  their  conduct;  by  working  on  their  good 
feeling;  by  settling  all  doubtM  points  either  by 
law,  or  by  legal  opinions ;  and  by  insisting  on  the 
administration  of  justice  accordingly ;  as  well  as  by 
the  formation  of  such  institutions  as  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  island  might  be  disposed  to  maintain  for 
the  purpose,  the  equitable  administration  of  justice 
might  be  secured  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  without 
the  continued  imposition  on  the  colony  of  a  class 
of  magistrates  who  are  naturally  odious  to  those 
whose  influence  they  in  a  great  measure  subvert."* 

*  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Govern-  support  the  Governor  in  his  endeavor 

ment^  Dec,  21,  1839.  In  another  letter  to  secure  the  equitable  administration 

he  wrote:  *'It  is  not  bj  pitting  one  of  the  laws  in  any  instances  of  indi* 

set   of  authorities  against    another,  yidnal  misconduct."     On  the  other 

that  I  hope  to  see  this  colony  happily  hand,  the  missionaries  were  asking 

governed  ;  but  by  general  harmony  '*  Where  shall  Government  get  good 

and   co-operatioD,  and  by  a  cessa-  executors  of  its  laws  ?     £?om  the 

tion  and  oblivion  of  those  distinctions  gentry  of  Jamaica — the  proprietors, 

which  arose  out  of  a  struggle  which  overseers,  book-keepers  ?    Emphati- 

no  longer  exists.    I  see  no  reason  to  cally,  No,    For  although  they  have 

apprehend  oppression  from  regarding  been  instrumental  in  abolishing  sla- 

the  local  justices  as  on  the  same  foot-  very,  they  have   never  heartily  re- 

ing  with  the  stipendiaries.    There  is,  pented  of  the  crime.    Morally,  they 

I  am  convinced,  a  sense  of  propriety  are  slave-holders  still;  and  with  per- 

and  love  of  justice  among  tho  gentle-  feet  unconsciousness   of  guilt,    Uiey 

men  of  the  island  generally,  that  would  still  generally  exhibit  in  relation  to 
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A  day  or  two  before  ChristmaB  tiie  L^islatiye 
Council  and  the  House  of  AssemUy  a^oumed  Ibr 
the  Christmas  hoUdays,  which  were  to  be  extended 
to  the  17th  of  March.  The  interFming  season  is 
that  at  which  the  presence  of  the  membos  is  greatily 
required  on  thehr  estates.  Reporting  the  adjourn- 
ment^  Metcalfe  wrote  to  the  Home  Govemm^it 
that  '^the  business  of  the  session  had  been  con* 
ducted  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  with 
great  zeal  and  public  spirit,  unremitting  applicaticm 
and  uninterrupted  harmony." 

The  Parliament  of  the  island  beingthus  adjourned, 
the  Oovemor  set  out  on  a  tour  of  visitation  throt^ 
the  island.  He  had  much  to  see,  much  to  hear, 
much  to  learn ;  and  he  made  good  use  of  his  time. 
He  pushed  his  inquiries  into  all  places ;  he  conversed 
freely  with  all  people.  He  saw  nothing  through  a 
mist  of  prejudice  or  party-spirit,  but  with  unclouded 
eyes  penetrated  the  truth.  Two  great  facts  were 
soon  made  manifest  to  him.  The  one  was,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  the  island  were  in  a  most  depressed 
condition;  that  their  fine  estates  were,  in  many 
cases,  almost  unproductive ;  and  that  if  labor  could 
not  by  some  means  be  procured,  there  were  &w  of 
them  who  would  not  soon  be  engulphed  in  absolute 
ruin.  The  other  was,  that  the  peasantry  were  in  a 
thriving  state ;  that  they  were,  when  not  excited  by 
bUnd  leaders,  a  peaceful  and  well-conducted  class 
of  men ;  sober  in  the  extreme ;  frequ^3.ters  of  the 

the  point  befcie  ui  the  innnely  con-  u  tiw  mfloenoe  of  the  nntioii  and  the 
tracted,  proad,  and  pertUl  principles  teetrictions  of  the  Gorcnunentdo  not 
of  minde  invetemte  m  iniquity,  at  £»    liait  thenL" 
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drnrch;  keepers  of  the  Sabbath.*  "For  these 
rery  gratifying  chrcmnstanoes/'  he  said,  <'  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Ministers  of  Bidigion  in  the  island  of 
all  denominations — Church  of  England,  Ghnrch  of 
Scotland,  Morayians,  Wesleyans,  Baptists ;  Bishop, 
Clergy,  and  Missionaries  all  exert  themsdves,  and 
Yie  with  each  other  in  amicable  liiralry  to  do  good 
to  their  feUow-creatnres/' 

It  is  to  be  kunented  that  there  should  be  anything 
to  mar  the  completeness  of  sadi  a  picture  as  this. 
But  the  longer  Metcalfe  dwelt  upon  the  island,  and 
the  more  intimately  he  became  acquainted  with  what 
was  passing  around  him,  the  more  conyinced  he  was 
of  the  £Act  that  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries over  the  minds  of  the  negro  population 
was  not  wholly  for  good.  In  the  ranks  of  Englii^ 
statesmen  there  was  not  one  less  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced against  that  most  respeetable  body.  He  had 
no  sectarian  prejudices  of  any  kind  —  but  apart 
from  all  general  considerations,  based  upon  his  ca- 
tholicity of  spirit,  it  is  matter  of  especial  remark 
that  in  India  Sir  Chades  Metcalfe  had  seen  much  of 

*  The  following  picture  of  the  ing  to  their  reBpectiye  churches  and 
negro  populatioii,  taken  from  a  letter  chapds  dreeaed  in  good  clothes,  and 
reporting  the  results  oi  Metcalfe's  first  numy  of  them  mounted  on  horseback, 
tour,  merits  insertion : — '<  I  turn  from  They  send  their  diildren  to  school,  and 
the  cheerless  prospect  of  proprietors  pay  for  their  sehooHng.  Th^  sub- 
to  a  more  pleasing  feature  in  the  pre-  scribe  for  the  erection  of  churches 
sent  order  of  things.  The  thriving  and  chapels;  and  in  the  Baptist  com- 
oondition  of  the  peasantry  is  yery  munities  they  not  only  provide  the 
striking  and  gradfying.  I  do  not  whole  expense  of  the  religious  etta- 
suppose  that  any  peasantry  in  the  blishment,  but  by  the  amount  of  their 
worid  hare  ao  many  eoknfbrts  or  so  eontributions  afford  to  their  ministers 
much  independence  and  enjoyment,  a  very  respectable  support.  Marriage 
Their  behaTiooT  is  peaceable— in  some  is  general  among  the  people;  thdr 
respects  admirable,  They  are  fond  morals  are,  I  understand^  much  im* 
of  attending  divine  service,  and  are  proved,  and  their  sobriety  is  remark- 
to  be  seen  on  the  Lord's  day  throng-  able." 
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the  Baptist  missionaries,  had  estimated  their  high 
qualities,  had  largely  assisted  all  their  undertakmgSy 
and  had  received  from  them  an  Address  espressive  of 
their  gratitude  and  attachment  towards  one  who 
had  rendered  them  such  essential  service.*  There 
were  few  men  for  whom  he  entertained  a  higher 
regard  than  that  devoted  minister,  Dr.  Marshman, 
of  Serampore.  He  knew  what  was  the  zeal,  what 
the  piety,  what  the  disinterestedness  of  the  Baptist 
missionary  in  the  East,  and  he  was  prepared  to  find 
in  him  only  the  same  holy  characteristics  in  the 
West.  But  it  happened  that  before  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  been  many  months  in  Jamaica,  a 
leading  Baptist  minister  openly  declared,  that 
though  their  new  Govemor  hoped  to  find  Jamaica 
a  bed  of  roses,  they  would  take  care  that  every 
rose  should  have  its  thorns. 

Metcalfe  had  always  said,  that  although  his  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  essentially  one  of  conciliation, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conciliate 
all  classes.  The  very  measures  which  he  adopted  to 
soothe  asperities  in  one  quarter,  were  likely,  he 
knew,  to  aggravate  them  in  another.  Already, 
under  his  influence,  were  all  parts  of  the  Legislature 
brought  into  harmonious  action;  already  was  the 
colony  fast  becoming  reconciled  to  the  mother 
country;  already  was  the  old  mistrust  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  beginning  to  dis- 
appear. Such  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  success, 
rather  of  his  demeanor  than  of  his  measures,  that 
the  apparent  impossibility  was  almost  overcome. 

*  See  ante,  Chxpta  VI.,  pagei  228-S9. 
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But  although  he  had  conciliated  all  other  classes, 
he  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  Baptist  missionaries. 
"  On  my  taking  charge  of  the  Government,"  he 
wrote,  "  the  course  which  I  laid  down  for  myself 
was  to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  by  the  aid  of  all 
parties  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
Jamaica.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  have 
succeeded,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionary party.'' 

"  I  haye  naturally  asked  myself,"  he  wrote  in  the 
same  despatch, ''  why,  having  apparently  succeeded 
in  conciliating  all  other  parties,  I  have  fedled  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  P  I  have 
conducted  myself  towards  them  as  I  have  towards 
every  other  denomination  of  Christian  ministers  in 
the  island.  I  have  subscribed  with  the  same  readi- 
ness to  their  chapels  and  schools,  whenever  I  have 
had  an  opportunity.  I  have  not  allowed  the 
opinions  which  I  have  been  forced  to  entertain  of 
their  political  proceedings  to  influence  my  behaviour 
or  demeanor  towards  them."  How  then  did  it  hap- 
pen that  they  alone  appeared  to  regard  with  mistrust 
and  aversion  the  new  Governor  of  Jamaica  ? 

Metcalfe  asked  himself  this  question,  and  the 
answer  which  much  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  educed  was  a  painful  one  ;  but  he  could 
not  escape  from  the  conclusions  which  were  thus 
forcibly  suggested.  As  the  friend  and  protector 
of  the  laborers,  hated  by  the  landed  aristocracy  of 
the  island,  and  at  open  war  with  the  Parliament, 
Sir  lionel  Smith  had  been  the  pet  Governor  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries.    His  removal  to  make  way  for 

VOL.  n.  2  n 
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a  man  who  came  as  the  arowed  firieud  of  all  classes, 
was  obnoxious  to  that  body,  and  from  the  first  they 
looked  askance  at  the  catholic  moderation — ^the  uni- 
versal benignity  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.    He  came 
among  the  islanders  as  the  messenger  of  Peace ;  and 
of  all  men  living,  the  Christian  missionaries  of  every 
denomination  should  have  chanted  ^'  BeatiPadfici !" 
loudest  in  his  praise.    To  say  that  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries did  not  desire  Peace,  is  to  bring  the  most 
dreadful  charge  that  could  be  brought  against  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.    But  such  was  the  charge 
against  them.    And  their  answer  was  this : — ^They 
said,  in  effect,  that  there  was  a  cry  of  *'  Peace, 
Peace !  where  there  was  no  Peace."    Literally,  the 
following,  which  was  addressed  to  Metcalfe  in  all 
sincerity,  seems  to  have  been  their  creed : — "  Tour 
Excellency  appears  to  me  to  have  two  courses  before 
you— one,  eking  out,  as  long  as  nature  and  Provi- 
dence will  permit,  the  false  and  heartless  Peace,  which 
is  called  peace  by  the  slaveholding  spirit,  but  funda- 
mentally is  outrageous  War  against  God  and  human 
happiness.     The   other,   sustaining  with  all  your 
sacred  power  that  Peace  which  ie  Peace — ^which  is 
war  direct  and  ceaseless  against  all  transgression — 
which  has  Gk>d  on  its  side,  together  with  human 
nature  in  all  its  noblest  fstculties,  which,  as  £»  as 
it  is  carried,  is  the  extinction  of  whatever  is  really 
wrong,  and  the  restoration  of  everything  that  is 
useful  and  holy  and  just  and  good — ^which  consists 
in  loving  God  supremely  and  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves, without  partiality  and  without  hypocri^.'' 
This  may  be  described  as  the  manifesto  of  a  powecr 


#. 
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ful  section  of  the  miBsionaries.  Peace,  as  undwstood 
by  the  govenung  powers,  they  openly  and  indignantly 
rejected. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  question  their  sincerity — 
to  impute,  as  were  imputed,  sordid  motives  to  them 
— ^but  the  violence  of  their  behaviour,  which,  they 
may  have  thought  earnestness  in  a  righteous  cause, 
is  to  be  both  deplored  and  condemned.  If  it  were 
their  duty  to  render  to  Ood  the  things  that  are  God's, 
it  was  also  their  duty  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  CsBsar's ;  if  it  were  their  duty  to  fear  God, 
it  was  also  their  duty  to  honor  the  King,  in  the 
person  of  his  representative ;  if  they  were  so  eager 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  neighbour,  how  came  they 
to  forget  to  live  in  charity  with  all  men?  God's 
mandate  to  man  is  not  to  love  his  neighbours  of  one 
class  or  one  complexion,  but  to  love  his  neighbours 
of  all  classes  and  complexions.  The  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries may  have  been  earnest,  zealous,  sincere, 
disinterested,  fiill  of  love  of  God  and  love  of  Man ; 
but  they  were  but  blind  guides  to  the  people ;  they 
saw  their  Christian  duties  darkly  through  a  glass  of 
prejudice  and  error,  and  only  perpetuated  the  evil 
which  they  were  eager  to  destroy. 

To  say  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  viewed  with 
strong  feelings  of  dislike  the  conciliatory  policy  of  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  is  only  to  interpret  their  actions 
in  accordance  with  the  explanation  afforded  by  their 
own  words.  Th^  never  loved  him  from  the  first. 
They  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  he  was 
not  the  friend  of  the  negro  population,  because  he 
was  not  the  unsparing  enemy  of  their  old  mutsar^ 

2  D  2  f^   ^\ 
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And  soon  their  smotddering  feelings  of  anger  broke 
out  into  a  blaze.    A  despatch,  written  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  on  the  16th  of  October,  stating  the  results, 
up  to  that  point,  of  his  inquiries  into  the  condition 
of  the  island,  had  been  published  by  the  Home 
Government  in  a  collection  of  papers  presented  to 
Parliament.     In  this  despatch  the  new  Governor 
had  stated,  in  very  mild  and  moderate  language, 
what  was  the  information  he  had  obtained  relative 
to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  missionaries  over 
the  minds  of  the  emancipated  population,  and  what 
were  its  practical  results.    He  said  that,  although 
all  denominations  of  missionaries  had  done  much 
good,  the  Baptists  alone  had  done  any  harm,  by 
keeping  alive  animosities  that  it  was  desirable  to 
deaden,  by  taking  part  in  the  strife  of  politics,  and 
endeavoring  to  turn  the  influence  obtained  as  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  to  their  uses  as  political  partisans. 
This  despatch,  printed  at  full  length,  soon  came 
back  to  Jamaica  in  a  Blue  Book.    The  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries read  it;  and  from  that  time  their  anger 
against  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  extreme.    He  was 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath ;  he  was 
vituperated  on  week-days  in  public  places,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  negro  population — ^the  enemy  of  uni- 
versal liberty.    Public  meetings  were  held,  at  which 
the   acts  of  the  Government  were  denounced  as 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  by  excited  orators ;    and 
resolutions  of  an  inflammatory  character,  little  un- 
derstood by  the  majority,  were  framed  and  adopted. 
It  was  the  <3onstant  theme  of  the  Baptist  ministers 
that  they,  and  they  only,  were  the  friends  of  the 
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emancipated  population — that  all  others  were  the 
oppressors  of  the  negro  race — ^that  no  justice  was 
to  be  obtained  in  the  colony — that  wherever  the 
prostrate  people  turned  their  eyes  there  was  nothiug 
but  blank  despair. 

Such  teachings  as  these  bore  in  time  the  accus- 
tomed fruit.  The  colored  people,  having  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  pastors,  believed  all  that  was 
said  of  the  oppression  of  their  employers  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Government ;  and  were  soon  ripe  for 
violence  and  outrage.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had 
determined  not  to  interfere  with  their  meetings — 
not  to  notice  their  language.  He  could  only  sup- 
press these  assemblies  by  force,  and  the  remedy,  he 
said,  "  would  be  worse  tlwi  the  disease.*'  "  It  is 
infinitely  better,'*  he  added,  "to  let  them  pursue 
their  course  unmolested,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  un- 
noticed." But  although  he  said  that  he  might  treat 
all  the  denunciatory  language  levelled  against  him- 
self, as  a  fiaxce,  he  could  not  help  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  missionaries  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern, on  account  of  the  evil  effect  that  it  wrought 
on  the  minds  of  the  negro  population.  "I  am 
bound  by  my  duty,"  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, "  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  worst  evil  which  hangs  with  a  menacing  aspect 
over  the  destinies  of  this  island,  is  the  influence  ex- 
ercised with  banefol  effect  by  the  majority  of  the 
Saptist  missionaries.  It  is  the  worst,  because  it  is 
the  most  irremediable.  Other  evils  and  difficulties 
may  yield  to  lime,  which  may  also  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  or  produce  sue* 
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cesBors  of  a  more  Christiaii  character;  but  long 
after  their  influ^ice  has  ceased,  its  pernicious  effect 
on  the  disposition  of  the  people  will  remain.  I  en- 
tirely renounce  the  opinion  which  I  at  one  time 
entertained,  that  they  had  done  more  good  than 
harm.  The  good  that  they  have  done  would  have 
been  done  without  them.  The  evil  is  ezdusiyely 
their  own."* 

When,  as  Goyemor  of  a  West-Indian  colony,  thus 
bearded  by  a  handful  of  Baptist  missionaries — ^thus 
acknowledging  how  helpless  was  all  his  wisdom  and 
all  his  power  to  deal  with  their  measureless  indis- 
cretions and  to  silence  their  rebellious  tongues — ^if 
the  thoughts  of  Charles  Metcalfe  went  back,  as 
doubtless  they  did,  to  those  old  days  when,  in  an 
East-Indian  settlement,  he  had  seen  how  easily  a 
British  Goyemor  brushed  away  all  such  annoyances 
eyen  before  they  had  occurred — ^when  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries, in  anticipation  of  indiscretions  which  they 
were  neyer  likely  to  commit,  were  not  eyen  suffered 
to  locate  themselyes  on  British-Indian  soil — ^yerily 
he  must  haye  dwelt,  with  something  of  wonder,  on 
the  mighty  difference  between  the  East  and  the 
West ;  and  if  he  were  sometimes  sceptical  (as  I  do 
not  say  that  he  was)  of  the  adyantages  of  constitu- 
tional goyemment  in  a  settiement  inhabited  by  dif- 
ferent races  of  men,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 

*  JwM  15, 1840.  In  this  despatch  equally  meritoriouB.  I  speak  in  re- 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe  saye:  ''  I  haye  known  probation  of  Uiose  only  who  brandiah 
Baptist  missionaries  in  the  East  Indies  the  tordi  of  discord,  instead  of  per- 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  who  were  forming  the  part  of  troe  ministers  of 
constantly  employed  in  doing  good,  the  Gospel,  and  guiding 'their  people 
There  is  one  in  this  island  against  in  the  paths  of  peace  prescribed  l^ 
whom  I  hare  neyer  heard  a  word  of  our  meSc  and  blessed  Sayionr." 
x^roochy  and  there  may  be   more 
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garded  as  a  sign  of  amazmg  folly  or  despotism  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  sneered  at  as  an  '^  Indian 
Goyemor/'  but  he  had  not  transplanted  any  despotic 
habits  from  the  East  to  the  West.  In  the  difficult 
oonjunctuie  which  had  now  arisen,  his  conduct  was 
pecialiarly  forbearing.  Perhaps  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  forbearance.  Assuredly  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries  bore,  in  due  season,  as  I  have  said,  the 
accustomed  fruit ;  and  soon  it  became  Metcalfe's 
duty  to  report  that  two  serious  dLsturbances  had 
occurred — one  at  Lucea,  the  other  at  IFalmouth. 
In  the  latter,  both  the  police  and  the  military  were 
pelted  by  the  mob,  and  many  of  them  wounded  by 
the  missiles  discharged  by  the  excited  populace.  The 
Riot  Act  was  read.  The  troops,  who  had  acted  with 
wonderful  forbearance,  were  drawn  up  in  liue,  and 
received  the  word  to  load.  Upon  this,  the  rioters 
dispersed.  But  the  fever  of  excitement  was  not 
soon  allayed.  The  most  unseemly  language  denun« 
ciatory  of  all  constituted  authority  was  freely  used ; 
the  Baptist  missionary  who  had  been  the  fomenter 
of  the  strife  being  the  most  unscrupulous  in  his 
utterances.  "  If  I  had  known  your  errand,''  said 
the  Man  of  Peace  to  the  police-inspector  who  had 
entered  the  house  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  *'  I 
would  have  kicked  you  down  the  steps."* 

A  magisterial  investigation  iato  these  proceedings 
was  held,  and  some  of  the  principal  rioters,  indud-i 
ing  a  relative  of  the  missionary,  were  committed  for 
trial.    The  missionary  himself  was  afterwards  added 

*  This  man  Qdr.  Ward)  was  not  an  agent  of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society. 
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to  the  list  by  the  Crown  prosecator,  on  the  strength, 
of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  magistrates,  and 
a  true  bill  was  found  against  hinu  The  indictment, 
howerer,  both  against  himself  and  his  relative,  was 
subsequently  quashed,  on  the  ground  of  an  antece- 
dent illegality.  The  rioters  were  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  short  periods  of  imprisonment.  Met- 
calfe was  anxious  that  their  punishment  should  be 
lenient,  and  would  not  hare  been  sorry  if  some  of 
them  had  escaped.  He  was  not  without  a  hope 
that  the  effect  of  these  proceedings,  however  lament- 
able in  themselves,  would  on  the  whole  be  beneficial 
to  the  colony,  ^^  by  showing  to  the  people  that  they 
incur  responsibility  by  such  outrageous  conduct  as 
was  manifested  on  this  occasion.'' 

To  one  so  anxious  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  con- 
ciliate all  classes  of  the  community — so  eager  to 
establish  universal  peace  firom  one  end  of  the  colony 
to  another — ^the  existence  of  these  animosities  was 
the  source  of  continuous  pain.  It  was  the  one  black 
cloud  that  marred  the  universal  tranquiUity  which 
he  had  striven  to  restore  to  the  beautiful  island  he 
had  been  commissioned  to  govern.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  great  compensations.  The 
longer  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  Government 
of  Jamaica,  the  more  obvious  were  the  good  effects 
of  his  conciliatory  poUcy.  He  never  met  or  parted 
from  the  Representative  Assembly,  at  the  b^inning 
or  the  close  of  a  session,  without  congratulating 
them,  in  all  sincerity,  upon  the  harmony  which  regu- 
lated all  the  proceedings  of  the  Island  L^islature. 
Nor  was  this  harmony  secured  by  any  weak  or  un- 
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wise  concessions,  by  any  yielding  of  his  own  opinions, 
or  any  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  He 
sometimes  differed  from  the  other  estates,  and  in 
the  rightful  exercise  of  his  prerogative  amended 
their  legislation;  but  he  did  it  in  a  manner  so 
friendly  and  conciliatory,  that  his  opposition  gave 
no  offence.  He  always  gave  the  Assembly  credit 
for  good  intentions ;  and,  standing  between  the  local 
Legislature  and  the  Imperial  Government,  exerted 
himself,  and  with  good  success,  to  reconcile  one  to 
the  other;  to  reduce  the  amount  of  antagonism 
between  them,  if  he  could ;  and,  if  not,  to  disarm  it 
of  its  sting.  He  saw  the  evil  of  too  much  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
he  exerted  himself,  by  representations  not  unjust 
because  not  unfavorable,  to  induce  the  Colonial 
Office  to  look  with  more  confidence  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Jamaica  Parliament.  He  saw  the 
danger  of  provoking  a  new  contest  with  that  body ; 
and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  warn  the 
Minister  of  the  frightful  results  that  would  probably 
attend  another  collision.  "  It  is  easy,*'  he  said  on 
one  occasion,  after  speaking  of  these  dangers,  "  by 
a  single  false  step  to  tumble  into  a  difficulty ;  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  out  of  it.  And  when  the  two 
giants.  Privilege  and  Prerogative,  have  been  roused 
to  a  combat,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  it  will  terminate." 
It  would  take  long  to  teU,  if  the  telling  were 
appropriate  in  such  a  work  as  this,  what  were  the 
acts  of  the  local  Legislature  during  the  two  years 
which  saw  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  Jamaica.    But  there  are  one  or  two 
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measiires  peculiarly  identified  with  the  Grovemor 
himselj^  of  which  brief  mentiaa  may  be  made,  as 
illustrating  the  diaracteristic  humanity  of  the  maatu 
He  was  Tery  anxious  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
criminal  code  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  old  statate- 
laws  of  England,  making  minor  offences  capital, 
remained  unrepealed  in  the  Jamaica  code ;  and  it 
was  the  custom  to  pass  sentence  of  death  with  a 
prodigality  which  would  haye  been  perfectly  fin^t- 
ful,  if  commutation  had  not  generally  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Against  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  things  which  was  either  a  contemptible  absurdity 
or  a  hideous  deformity,  he  eagerly  remonstrated. 
It  was,  as  he  said,  preposterous  to  leaye  the  punish- 
ment of  so  Tast  a  number  of  criminals  to  the  Gro- 
vemor, who  was  not  present  at  their  trial,  and  who 
was  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  merits 
of  the  different  cases  thus  finally  brought  before 
him.  The  power  of  life  and  death  thus  transferred 
to  the  Governor  might,  under  some  circumstances, 
be  dangerously  abused ;  and,  undw  any  circumstance, 
Metcalfe  was  of  opinion  that  the  sanguinary  criminal 
laws  which  still  formed  the  code  of  Jamaica,  whether 
operative  or  inoperative,  were  still  a  disgrace  to  the 
island. 

Anothra  measure  of  which  mention  should  be 
made  in  this  place,  is  one  which  evinces  Metcalfe's 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  that  great  dass  of  fellow- 
men  who  wear  the  uniform  and  fight  the  battles  of 
the  country.  By  the  European  soldiers  sent  to 
garrison  the  island,  Jamaica  had  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  vast  grave-yard«    Such,  at  times,  has 
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been  the  terrible  mortality  among  them»  that  it  is  on 
record  that^  of  a  newly-arriyed  regiment  of  800  men, 
two-thirds  have  been  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.*  There  are  climates  of  all 
kinds  in  Jamaica — ^the  healthiest  and  the  most 
deadly.  The  latter,  in  aU  parts  of  thlb  -world,  are 
usually  selected  for  the  location  of  our  British  sol- 
diers; and  there  being  within  the  limits  of  the  island 
pestilential  low  lands,  continued  residence  in  which 
was  ahnost  certain  death,  they  were  selected  for  the 
site  of  our  principal  barracks.  Tear  after  year  the 
results  of  the  selection  exhibited  little  variation.  In 
the  year  1840,  Sir  William  Gomm,  who  then  com- 
manded  the  forces  in  Jamaica,  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  that  the  flower  of  ILM's.  82nd  B^egiment 
had  recently  been  swept  down  en  masse  by  a  sudden 
'^  blast  of  disease."  All  the  healthiest  and  the 
steadiest  young  men  in  the  corps  had  perished,  whilst 
the  old  drunkards  had  generally  survived. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Medical  Topography  in 
India,  and  had  stead£a>stly  promoted  the  sanitary 
measures  which  his  friend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin,  had 
originated,  regarded  with  the  deepest  interest  this 
question  of  the  location  of  the  troops.  When  not 
compelled  by  public  business,  he  always  dwelt  upon 
the  hOls,  in  a  pleasant  coimtry-house  called  High- 
gate,  where  he  enjoyed  both  health  and  retirement.! 

*  See  Colonel  Talloch's  Beporto.  pleasantDess  in  any  part  of  the  world 

t  Of  the  dhnate  of  the  mountains  — and  I  should  think  not  for  healthi- 

he  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin:  **  We  epjoy  ness  either.    If  deficient  in  anytliing, 

in  our  country-residence  on  the  moun-  it  is  in  bracing  cold,  of  which  we  have 

tuns,  strange  to  say  in  Jamaica,  a  but  little.    The  thermometer  ranges 

dimate  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  generally  from  65*  to  75^  all  the  year 
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He  knew,  therefore,  that  there  were  good  climates 
in  the  island ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  British 
force  should  not  be  preserved  as  carefully  as  a  British 
Governor.  So  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  a  great 
effort  to  secure  the  location  of  our  troops  on  those 
parts  of  the  island  ia  which  death  was  not  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  residence  in  barracks. 

I  believe  that  I  should  err  if  I  were  to  attribute 
to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  the  exclusive  merit  of  initia- 
ting this  important  movement.  He  was  instructed 
by  the  Home  Government  to  institute  inquiries  into 
the  subject,  or  rather  to  assist  the  military  authori- 
ties iu  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Sir 
William  Gromm  that  he  did  his  part  of  the  work 
with  remarkable  earnestness  and  zeal.  He  was  in 
continual  correspondence  with  the  Governor— with 
whom  iu  all  cases  he  co-operated  with  extreme  cor- 
diality— ^upon  a  subject  which,  it  is  obvious,  lay  very 
near  to  his  heart.  And  the  result  of  their  conjoint 
efforts  was,  that  whereas  it  had  formerly  taken 
seven  years  and  a  half  to  destroy  a  thousand  men, 
it  now  takes  forty-five  years  to  send  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  to  their  graves.* 

round.    Great  heat  is  anknovrn." —  recommendation  of  Sir  Charles  Met- 

See  also  Metcalfe's   priratc  letters,  calfe,  the  troops  were  removed  from 

quoted  in  the  succeeding  chapter.  the  low  Umds  near  Kingston  to  the 

*  It  happened  that  there  was  already  Port -Royal    Hills.     Recommending 

one  healthy  station  at  Maroon  Town,  these  measures,  Metcalfe  wrote :  **  The 

in  the  mountains  on  the  north  side  of  expense   that   must  be  incurred  to 

the  island;  whilst  the  others  were,  on  carry  them  into  effect  is  of  no  suffl- 

the  south  side,  in  the  neighbourhood  dent  consideration  in  comparison  with 

of  Kingston.  When,  in  1840,  the  sud-  the  health  of  the  troops.  ....  If  the 

den  pestilence  which   destroyed  so  island  should  not  be  able  to  defiray 

many  men  of  the  82nd  Regiment,  the   expense,  I  hope  that  the  plan 

broke  orer  Kingston  and  the  neigh*  will  not  on  that  account  be  abandoned, 

bourhood,  the  troops  in  the  Maroon  and  that  the  arrangement  may  be 

Town  barracks  continued  in  perfect  made  complete  by  having  barracks 

health.    Subsequently,  on  the  earnest  built  in  a  healthy  position  for  both  of 
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In  a  matter  affecting  the  lives  of  so  many  men 
entitled  to  the  tenderest  solicitude  of  the  authori- 
ties, both  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  Sir  William 
Gomm  felt  that  it  was  of  importance  to  act  with 
promptitude;  and  the  latter,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that,  pending  a  reference  to  Government 
on  the  subject  of  a  proposed  purchase  of  land  for 
the  erection  of  barracks  on  the  hills,  an  initial  ex- 
periment should  be  made.  Metcalfe  at  once  grasped 
the  proposal.  In  the  cause  of  humanity  he  was  not 
one  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility.  He  sanc- 
tioned, by  way  of  experiment,  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  100  men,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  rented,  with  option  of  purchase,  for 
the  purpose ;  and  characteristically  intimated  to  the 
Home  Government,  that,  "having  sanctioned  the 
temporary  arrangement  on  his  own  responsibility, 
he  was  prepared  to  regard  the  expense  as  chargeable 
to  himself  personally,  if  the  arrangement  should  not 
meet  with  approbation."  "  I  have  considered,"  he 
added,  "  the  health  of  the  troops  as  too  important 
to  allow  me  to  hesitate  in  incurring  this  risk."* 

To  dwell  upon  the  general  kindness  and  humanity 
of  such  a  man  would  be  mere  impertinence.  That 
it  should  have  been  ever  questioned — that  it  should 
have  been  supposed  that  his  sympathies  were  not 
with  the  many,  and  that  the  happiness  of  the  negro 
population,  the  great  masses  of  Jamaica,  did  not  lie 
very  near  to  his  heart,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 


the  European  regiments  on  the  south        *  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  Govern' 
side  of  the  isltod." — [5£r  Charles  Met-    ment,  January  S,  1841. 
cal/e  to  Government^  April  14, 1840.] 
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on  the  hypothesis  that  men  are  not  always  credited 
for  philanthropy  of  which  they  do  not  msike  a  great 
verbal  display.  It  is  true  that  Metcalfe  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  write  elaborate  despatches  to 
demonstrate  that  Preedom  is  a  better  state  than 
Slavery,  or  make  grandiloquent  speeches  in  praise 
of  "Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  all  over  the  World." 
There  were  certain  settled  points  on  which  he  re- 
garded it  almost  as  an  insult  to  the  understandings 
of  his  oflicial  correspondents  to  enlarge.  .He  con- 
sidered that  the  absolute  freedom  of  all  classes  of 
the  colonial  community  was  one  of  these  settled 
points ;  and  he  did  not,  therefore,  in  so  many  words, 
assure  the  Colonial  Minister  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  permitting  a  return  to  compulsory  labor  in 
any  shape  or  under  any  name.  But  either  because 
he  was  chary  of  such  platitudes,  or  because  he  was 
not  continually  at  war  with  the  Assembly — and  the 
Assembly  were  regarded  as  the  enemies  and  the 
oppressors  of  the  colored  race — a  suspicion  that  he 
was  not  well-disposed  to  preserve  inviolate  the  firee- 
dom  of  the  emancipated  slaves  seems  to  have  gained 
ground  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  to  have  been 
adopted  in  other  quarters.  But  Metcalfe  truly  said 
that  it  was  a  prejudice  and  a  delusion ;  and  when, 
on  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  1841,  he  addressed 
the  Assembly,  he  publicly  repudiated  the  injurious 
supposition  in  the  following  words : 

'^  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  this  island  must 
know  that  there  is  no  more  fear  of  a  return  of  slavery  in 
Jamaica,  than  there  is  of  its  establishment  in  England;  that 
our  emancipated  population  are  as  free,  as  independent  in  their 
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conduct,  as  well-conditioned,  as  much  in  the  enjoyment  of 
abundance,  and  as  strongly  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
as  any  that  we  know  of  in  any  country.  And  every  one  who 
reflects  must  be  aware,  that  in  a  land  where  the  demand  for 
labor  is  pressing  and  ihe  supply  inadequate;  where  the  people 
have  in  most  parts  means  of  support  which  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  continuous  labor;  where  the  desire  to  live  at  ease  may 
to  a  considerable  extent  be  gratified;  and  where  uncultivated 
and  fertile  land  is  abundant  and  procurable  at  little  cost, 
positive  coercion  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible;  and  that 
the  virtual  coercion  which  in  all  countries  is  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  the  laboring  man,  is  likely  to  be  less  here  than  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  these  advantages  may 
be  added,  that  all  disqualifications  and  distinctions  on  account 
of  color  have  ceased ;  that  men  of  all  colors  have  equal  rights  in 
the  law,  and  an  equal  footing  in  society;  and  that  every  man's 
position  is  settled  by  the  same  circumstances  which  regulate 
that  point  in  other  free  countries  where  no  difference  of  color 
exists;  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  universally  enjoyed  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  in  the  mother  country;  and  that  we  have 
a  press  as  free  as  any  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  colony  in  all  those  respects;  and  it  may  be 
asserted,  without  fear  of  denial,  that  the  former  slaves  of 
Jamaica  are  now  as  secure  in  all  social  rights  as  free-born 
Britons.  Let  it  be  our  study,  gentlemen,  to  confirm,  and,  if 
possible,  improve  this  happy  state." 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  made  up  his  mind  regard- 
ing the  course  of  policy  which  it  became  him  to 
pursue ;  and  he  never  deviated  from  it.  His  object 
was  to  secure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes, 
and  he  knew  that  the  first  step  towards  this  was  the 
tranquiUisation  of  the  public  mind.  He  desired  to 
replace  mistrust  by  confidence,  not  in  the  breast  of 
one  class;  but  of  all  classes.    Too  much  harm  had 
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already  been  done  by  partisanship — ^by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  interests  of  the  negro  alone  required 
protection.  He  had  seen  much  and  heard  much, 
during  his  island  tour  in  the  spring  of  1840,  from 
the  negroes  themselves,  whom  he  had  freely  invited 
to  meet  him  and  declare  their  grievances,  to  con- 
vince him  that  any  open  espousal  of  the  cause  of  one 
party  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  happiness  of  all. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  go  about  his  good  work 
in  his  own  way,  and  he  called  upon  the  Imperial 
Government  to  give  him  their  confidence  and  sup- 
port. They  told  him  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  he  answered : 

'^  In  the  concluding  remarks  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  on 
the  duty  of  affording  protection  to  those  classes  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
Jamaica,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  entire  concurrence.  No 
person  in  the  world  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  weight  of  that 
obligation  than  the  governor  who,  in  addition  to  the  calls  of 
humanity  and  public  duty,  has  the  further  motive  that  his 
reputation  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose.  The 
only  question  is,  how  it  can  best  be  accomplished — ^whether 
by  riding  roughshod  over  the  island  institutions,  and  knocking 
down  right  and  left  everything  that  stands  in  one's  way;  or  by 
cordially  co-operating  with  the  island  authorities,  legislative 
and  executive,  profiting  by  their  good  feelings,  taking  them  by 
the  hand  and  leading  them  gently  to  every  desired  improve- 
ment, respecting  their  just  rights  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
and  above  all,  by  not  suspecting  and  distrusting  them.  The 
latter  is  the  course  which  naturally  presented  itself  to  me,  and 
if  your  Lordship  allows  me  to  proceed  in  it,  I  will  answer  for 
this  decidedly,  that  the  people  shall  be  efficiently  protected; 
and  if  I  cannot  answer  for  eveiything  else,  I  will  candidly 
apprise  you  whenever  I  see  reason  to  anticipate  a  failure;  and  I 
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confidently  trust  that  in  the  mean  time  no  harm  will  have  hap- 
pened from  the  experiment. 

'^Applying  ihe  question  to  legislation,  I  would  say  that  I 
know  no  limit  to  the  improvement  in  our  legislation  that  might 
he  effected  by  gentle  means.  If  your  Lordship  would  send  me 
the  most  perfect  code  of  laws  in  the  world,  securing  in  the 
utmost  degree  the  liberty  and  protection  of  the  subject,  I  could 
almost  engage  that  it  should  be  adopted  as  the  code  of 
Jamaica;  and  I  would  say  the  same  as  to  any  amendments  of 
our  existing  laws  that  can  be  suggested,  provided  that  they 
come  recommended  purely  as  improvements;  but  if  the  im- 
pression be  produced,  however  mistaken,  that  our  well-meant, 
albeit  imperfect,  legislation  is  received  with  suspicion  and 
distrust,  examined  with  a  censorious  spirit,  rejected,  and 
hurled  back  on  us  branded  with  the  opprobrium  of  designed 
injustice  and  oppression;  that  which  is  deemed  good  and  just 
law  for  the  free  people  of  England  is  reprobated  as  thereverse 
because  it  is  enacted  in  Jamaica;  that  affection  and  care  are 
entertained  for  only  one  class,  and  that  all  others  are  regarded 
with  injurious  prejudice;*  then  disgust  must  arise,  which  would 
be  followed  by  disaffection  and  its  consequences.  The  island 
could  only  in  that  case  be  governed  by  the  main  force  and 
coercion  of  the  mother  country.  The  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Island  Legislature  and  constituency  would  be  at  an  end. 
I  am  in  this  description  only  endeavoring  to  point  out  the 
opposite  working  and  effects  of  different  systems;  and  by 
inference  the  consequences  to  be  expected  according  to  the 
inclination  which  your  Lordship's  measures  may  seem  to  have 
towards  the  one  or  the  other.  I  am  sure  that  your  Lord- 
ship's intentions  are  both  just  and  generous,  but  much,  it 
appears  to  me,  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  most  generous 
designs  are  pursued." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  more  distinctly 
the  policy  in  accordance  with  which  Metcalfe  endea- 
vored, and  with  such  remarkable  success,  to  tran* 

VOL.  n.  2  E 
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qfoillise  the  troubled  waters  of  Jamaica  life.  Hie 
longer  he  remained  on  the  island,  the  more  appamdt 
it  became  to  him  that  the  n^o  population  required 
to  be  reminded  of  their  rights  mujch  less  than  of 
their  obligations.  Instead  of  heiug  an  abject  and 
obsequious  race  of  men^  he  found  that  they  were 
peculiarly  unmindfal  of  what  they  owed  to  consti- 
tuted authority.*  There  was  no  fiotr  of  their  not 
asserting  their  privileges,  as  &ee  men,  and  main- 
taining them  to  the  utmost  even  by  demonstrations 
of  force.  He  Imew  that  so  long  as  he  was  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  Assembly,  there  was  little  fear  of 
the  proprietors  committing  any  excesses  against  the 
laboriDg  classes.  He  taught  the  former  that  their 
best  policy  was  ccmciliation ;  their  best  interest, 
peace;  and  he  taught  the  latter  tiie  fiame  graut 
lesson.  And  no  one  on  that  island,  who  was  not 
interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  discord,  demed 
that  he  had  drawn  the  laboring  classes  and  their 
employers  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  had  ever 

*  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  nience  of  the  custom.  Upon  this  the 
disregaid  of  anthority  was  oopplied  ]iinror,aiBifaa]idirrai9.headediaan, 
by  the  drcumstance  of  a  riot  in  tookit  upon  himself  riolently  to  suj). 
Kingston  during  the  Christmas  of  press  the  rerels  of  the  people  by  the 
1841.  It  appears  that  at  this  period  agency  of  the  polioe.  The  conac 
of  the  year  the  negroes  had  been  in  quence  was,  that  the  mob  rose  «n  moms 
the  habit,  dariBglMrtfaBe  of  slavery,  against  the  constituted  sattiariCiea. 
of  getting  up  certain  saturnalia — of  ^Die  major  fled  for  his  ii&.  The  mi- 
dancing,  and  drumming,  and  singing,  litary  were  called  out.  The  com- 
and  maafiierading  through  the  pahSc  mander  dT  tiieifoiQes  ivoed  a  pfoda- 
streets.  This  had  been  rather  en-  mation  in  the  name  of  the  GoTemor; 
eouraged  by  the  masters,  as  a  Tent  for  and  altibough  the  riot  was  quelled,  it 
that  superfluous  energy  which  might  was  long  bclbce  the -pahUc«Ka«|aaHMt 
otherwise  have  been  turned  into  dan-  was  allayed.  The  conduct  of  the 
gerous  channels.  It  seems,  however,  mayor  was  severdy  condemned  by 
that  in  later  yeacs  the  iohabttants  of  Metcsalie.  But  for  the  {ireiBnoe  of  a 
Kingston  had  conceived  that  the  free  strong  military  force  at  Kingston,  the 
B^rees  mi|^t  abandon  this  remnant  diiturbaiioe  mig^  have  ended  in  age- 
of  their  old  bondage  and  barbarism,  neral  insimection  of  the  negco  popu* 
and  liad  wmplained  of  the  inoonve-  lation. 
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been,  dranni  brfore.  ^  A  raaall  but  viruleDt  party 
here/'  he  wrote  in  October,  1640,  to  Sir  Bidiard 
Jenkms,  '^iv^hose  saituiiaiits  are  adopted  by  a  larger 
party  at  home,  caaiiot  pcnaade  themselTefi  that 
ik^  ooatest  has  oeaaed;  or  tiiat  it  k  compatible 
with  their  interesta  that  it  diould  cease ;  and  cchl* 
tinue  to  cany  it  on  Tery  uaelesdy,  and  by  its  elect 
on  tiieir  negro  flooka  pemidoudy ;  but  this  bar  to 
harmony  will,  I  hope,  in  time,  wear  away,  and  leave 
aU  in  peace  and  good*wilL^' 

Nor  were  these  antioipatians  falsified  by  the  re- 
sult. Throughoot  the  year  1640,  frequent  had  been 
Metcalfe's  cocnplaints  of  the  irritatizig  conduct  of 
the  Baptist  nmaiooariea.  Throughout  the  year 
1641,  his  despatelMB  are  ahnoat  siknt  on.  the  sub- 
ject, indeed,  the  firat  few  months  of  his  rea&denoe 
on  the  West-India  isLand  kft  little  for  him  to  do 
towards  the  great  work  of  universal  recooBeiliation. 
Time  did  all  the  sest ;  amd  as  time  advanced,  Met- 
calfe went  steadily  on  still  in  harmony  with  the 
Colonial  Legialafciire,  sometimes  originating,  some- 
times amending  local  enactments;  and  always  de« 
voting  himaelf  to  the  public  business  with  a  labo- 
rious eamestneas  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  colonial  government. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  his  labore  at  this 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  he  was  Ohancellor 
as  well  as  Qmmaxat  of  Jamaica.  At  certain  aeascms 
of  the  year  it  was  hia  basinass  to  preside  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  He  had  leas  judicial  experience 
than'most  men  traiBed  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company.    But  he  carried  to  his  work 

2e2 
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an  inflexible  impartiality,  a  large  store  of  common 
sense,  and  aa  extensive  Imowledge  of  mankind. 
Such  attributes  as  these  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  Chancellor.    But  I  believe  that  Metcalfe's 
decrees  gave  general  satisfaction  both  to  the  Bar  and 
their  clients.    He  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  to  have  taken  very  great  interest  in  this  part  of 
his  business.    He  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention 
to  it ;  and  there  were  few  things  which  he  strove 
more  resolutely  to  prevent  than  the  accumulation 
of  cases  on  his  file.    He  used  to  boast,  in  a  playful 
manner,  that  in  one  sense  at  least  he  was  an  ex- 
^sellent  Chancellor,  for  he  never  suffered  his  business 
to  fall  in  arrears.    The  judgments  which  he  de- 
livered were  prompt;   and,  perhaps,  there  would 
not  have  been  more  justice  in  them  if  he  had  spent 
his  best  days  in  the  Inns  of  Court. 

It  would  be  folly  not  to  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  advantages  of  legal  training.  The  Go- 
vernor of  Jamaica,  who  might  to-day  be  a  luxurious 
nobleman  and  to-morrow  an  irritable  soldier,  was 
obviously  not  the  proper  functionary  to  undertake 
such  business  as  Metcalfe  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form, however  efficiently  he  may  have  performed  it. 
Among  other  measures  of  law  reform  for  which  his 
admimstration  was  celebrated,  was  one  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Vice-chancellor — a  competent  lawyer, 
to  whom  thenceforth  the  real  judicial  business  of 
the  Court  was  to  be  entrusted.  There  was  nothing, 
indeed,  which  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Legislature,  and  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Gk)vemor,  as 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
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of  justice  ill  all  its  branches.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  Metcalfe's  efforts  to  mitigate  the  seyerity  of  the 
criminal  code  of  the  island.  The  subject  of  prison 
discipline  was  one  much  pondered  and  discussed  at 
this  time.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  he  was 
very  desirous  to  keep  down  litigation,  and  the  ani- 
mosities it  engenders,  by  all  reasonable  means.  To 
this  end  he  proposed,  as  an  useful  local  institution, 
the  establishment  of  Courts  of  Arbitration,  or,  as  he 
called  them.  Courts  of  Reconciliation,  under  which 
certain  cases,  especially  those  between  master  and 
servant,  might  be  adjudicated  by  umpu*es  selected 
by  the  parties.  But  as  their  awards  were  not  to  be 
final,  these  courts  had  the  inherent  defect  of  all 
systems  of  arbitration,  that  they  very  often,  like 
Chaos,  only  more  embroil  the  aflray. 

Before  the  end  of  1841  Metcalfe  believed  that  his 
work  was  done — ^that  the  objects  for  which  he  had 
consented  to  forego  the  delights  of  ease  and  retire* 
ment  in  his  native  country  had  been  achieved.  So 
he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  requesting  him 
to  obtain  from  her  Majesty  permission  to  retire  from 
the  Government  of  Jamaica.  The  Conservatives 
were  at  this  time  dominant  in  Downing-street.  Sir 
iU>bert  Peel  was  at  the  Treasury ;  Lord  Stanley  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe was  a  Whig  —  and  something  more  than  a 
Whig.  But  little  as  his  sentiments  were  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  men  then  in  office  on  any 
great  question  of  domestic  policy,  he  saw  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  colonies  would  be  worse  governed 
by  them  than  by  their  predecessors.    Indeed,  there 
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were  some  points  in  cosmemon  wifL  the  stale  of 
affiuiB  in  Jamaica  i^arding  wfaidi  hie  was  less 
Ukety^  to-  d^ier'  from  the  Conservatives  than  fin»i 
the  Whigs.  He  was^  indeed^  reiy  anxiotis  at  tlos 
tone  that  it  should  not  he  sipposed  that  his  resig* 
nation  of  the  Govemment  was  in  any  way  hastaied 
hj  the  change  of  Ministry  at  home. 

In  his  private  letters  written  throughoni  the 
years  1840  and  1841,  Metcalfe  had  often  spoke  of 
his  emrtemplated  retirement ;  and  the  one  nnvatying 
formnla  which  he  tised  was  this — ^  My  departure  is 
fixed  Ibr  the  time  when  either  I  can  do  no  good  hy 
remainii^,  or  I  can  go  without  fear  of  doing  hann." 
Ld  Novemher^  I84I5  Metcalfe  heUeved  that  that 
time  had  come. 

'^When  the  offer  of  the  Gk>vemorship  of  tins 
island  and  its  dependencies  was  conveyed  to  me/' 
he  wrote  to  the  CcdoniaL  Secretary,  '^  my  only  in*- 
dncemesit  in  accepting  it  was  the  hope  of  rendering 
some  searviee  to  my  country  hy  hecoming  instru- 
mental in  the  recondliaticm  of  the  colony  to  the 
mother  country.  That  ohjeet  was  aeeom^dshed 
soon  after  my  arriyal  hy  the  good  sense  and  good 
jfeding  of  the  colonists,  who  readily  and  cordially 
met  the  concUiatory  diiq>08ition  wldch  it  was  my 
duty  to  evince  towards  thenu  The  next  subject 
whkdi  attracted  my  attention  was  the  imsati^Eaetory 
feeling  of  the  laboring  population  towards  thdr 
employers.  This  has  naturally  subsided  into  a  state 
more  consistent  with  the  relations  of  the  parties, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  groimd  of  anxiety  on  that 
account.  Other  dissensions  in  the  commnnityy  which 
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grew  ooi  of  preeedmg  emnuBstanoeB^  hare  eathear 
e&tiretfv  or  in  &  great  degree^  ceased,  and  ardor  and 
kflmooy,  irith  esseeptions  Trhich  will  ocoaedoDally 
eeeur  in  erary  state  of  society,  Buy  be  said.to  pr^ 
Tail/^  His.  missioii  of  pea^e  had,  therefor^  been 
lalfiBed;  and  he  belieTed  that,  without  any  sacriifie 
of  duty,  he  might  now  retire  again  into  prirate  li& 

His  rengnation  was  accepted  with  unfeigiied  re- 
gret The  Colonial  Secretary  inthnated  that  he  was 
cftrnmanded  to  eonyey  to  Sir  Gharies  Metcalfe  the 
'^expression  of  her  Ms^est/s  hi^  approbation  ef 
the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  important  duties  entrusted  to  him.'* 
"^  I  haye  derived,"  said  Lord  Stanley,  '^  great  ploa* 
sure  firom  the  improved  and  generally  satasfaetory 
report  of  the  colony  which  you  were  enabled  to 
transmit  in  your  despiatdi  of  the  Ist  of  NoyemJber; 
and  I  am  only  doing  you  justice  in  acknowledging 
most  willingly  how  much  this  state  of  things  is  to 
be  attributed  to  your  able  and  judicious  adminia^ 
foation." 

The  two  great  standing  evils  of  a  want  of  Labor 
and  a  want  of  Capital,  which  Metcalfe  was  compelled 

*  He  spoke  also  of  the  eztensiye  vhich  in  despair  of  adequate  profit 
law  Tetbrms  which  had  heen  mstituted  has  heen  withdrawn,  will  require  in- 
daring  his  administration,  and  con-  creasing  enterprise  and  svccess  to 
dnded  by  saying:  <*'It  is  far  ftom  my  tempt  it  to  resort  hither.  To  secure 
intention  to  represent  that  there  is  and  maintain  the  affection  of  the  co- 
not  ample  and  noble  employment  left  lony  towards  the  mother  conntrjr;  to 
for  my  successors.  There  is  a  great  promote  the  welfare  and  prospenty  of 
field  for  cootinnal  improTement.  The  the  island,  and  the  happiness  of  its 
country  has  Tast  resources  yet  un-  inhabitants,  will  form  a  task  of  high 
developed.  .  A  larger  population  of  interest  and  importance — ^the  progress 
AfHcans  for  labor  in  the  Lowlands  is  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended 
requisite;  and  the  establishment  of  a  with  heartfelt  gratification;  but  ita 
population  of  Europ^s  in  the  High-  perfect  ftalfilment  can  only  be  the 
lands  is  highly  desirable.     Capital,  work  of  time." 
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to  leave  behind  him — evils  which  he  had  done  his  best 
to  mitigate,  by  encouraging  immigration,  and  pro- 
moting the  development  of  those  colonial  resources 
which  least  required  the  labor  of  man  for  their  pro- 
duction— ^he  hoped  and  believed  would  yield  to  the 
action  of  Time.  They  would  yield,  he  thought,  be- 
cause peace  had  been  established — ^because  there 
was  no  longer  social  convulsion  from  one  end  of 
the  island  to  another  ;  because  confidence  had  been 
restored  between  classes  long  severed,  and  good- 
will implanted  in  the  breasts  of  men  once  torn 
by  the  worst  passions  of  mankind. 

But  although  he  was  compelled  to  leave  evils 
behind  him,  he  felt  assured  that  he  would  leave  no 
enemies.  Even  the  missionaries,  who  had  opposed 
him  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  had  come  to  under- 
stand him  better ;  and  Met'Calfe  rejoiced  in  his  in- 
most heart  to  see  the  many  fine  qualities  of  the  men 
no  longer  obscured,  and  their  high  and  holy  caUing 
no  longer  degraded  by  inveterate  party-prejudices, 
which,  although  they  may  have  been  the  growth  of 
charity  and  humani^,  had  become  uncharitable  in 
their  manifestations,  and  iuhumau  in  their  results.* 

To  give  a  summary  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  Go- 
vernment of  Jamaica,  at  the  close  of  a  chapter  which 
is  itself  little  more  than  a  summary,  would  be  only 

*  I  would  wish  it  to  be  understood  rated  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Met- 

that  the  remarks  made  in  this  chapter  calfe  himself  thought  that  they  were 

on  the  conduct  of  the  Baptist  mis-  (ante,  page  405)— but  he  was  eager  to 

sionaries  in  Jamaica  (a  subject  which  admit  that  there  were  some  commend- 

I  would  have  avoided,  if  such  avoid-  able  exceptions  (aniej  page  406,  note), 

ance  had  been  possible),  are  not  in-  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  admi- 

tended  to  apply  to  the  entire  body,  rable  character  of  the  Baptist  mis- 

Whether  the  majority  were  implicated  sionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  the  proceedings  which  I  have  nar- 
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to  repeat,  with  slight  verbal  alteration,  what  I  have 
already  written.  In  the  history  of  Colonial  Admi- 
nistration it  is  almost  without  a  parallel.  He  had 
reconciled  the  colony  with  the  mother  country ;  he 
had  reconciled  all  classes  of  colonial  society ;  and 
whilst  he  had  won  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign, 
he  had  carried  with  him,  also,  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  And  it  was  truly  said  of  him,  by  men  who 
had  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  Ms  continued 
success,  that  the  influence  of  his  high  qualities  would 
not  be  confined^  to  the  age  and  country  in  which 
they  were  exercised,  but  would  have  an  abiding  eflfect 
on  Colonial  Administration  in  all  places  and  in  all 
time.* 

*  See  the  admirable  address  of  the    England,  which,  with  his  reply,  will 
Jamaica   planters,  presented  to  Sir    be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Charles  Metcalfe   on  his  return  to 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

[1839—1842.] 

PKIYATE  LIPE  IK  JAMAICA. 

Metcalfe's  Private  Correspondence — Letters  to  Mrs.  Monson  and  Mm.  Smythe 
— Yearnings  after  Home — Preparations  for  Departure — Begrets  of  the 
Island^— Farewell  Addresses — ^Parting  Gifts — ^Finai  Departoie. 

Whilst  following  the  statesman  in  his  triumphant 
career  of  beneficence  on  this  new  theatre  of  action, 
I  have  scarcely  turned  aside  to  speak  of  the  man. 
His  private  correspondence  at  this  time  is,  however, 
full  of  interest.  It  dwells  upon  his  domestic  habits ; 
occasionly  touches  on  public  affairs ;  affords  glimpses 
of  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the  future ; 
and  speaks  of  the  way  of  life  which  he  had  mapped 
out  for  himself  on  his  return  to  England.  Some 
passages  &om  his  letters  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Monson, 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe,  given  in  this  placQ,  will 
keep  up  the  narrative  of  his  private  history  better 
than  anything  I  can  write  about  it : 

^^  I  write  this  from  my  country  residence  in  the  mountains, 
to  which  I  retreat  whenever  public  business  will  permit^  which 
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liappeasAtpnKBtfbr  tvro  cor  time  dajs  in.  the  wedc  The 
ehmate  of  SpMniiL  Tows,  os  mare  eorredly  St.  lago  de  k 
V^[ii,  iaeztremeljhot-^aB  hoi  aff  thai  of  Caleatta  in  the  hot 
season,  vithoat  any  pnpitenaona  to  the  same  ^giee  of  cold  in 
the  cold  season.  Spanish  Towa^  ae  it  is  commonly  called,  is  our 
capital,  where  the  Fadiament  a£  the  island  meets,  where  my 
Gonrt  o£  Gifuaeeryf  for  1  am  Ghaacdlor  hezey  ia  held,  and 
iriMoe  genexBUy  piiblia  faiuiiiesa  ia  pexfbaoDed^  cxo^tiz^  what 
ia  done  "by  mitten  eideia,  whidi  can  be  execsiied  here  better 
than  there.  I  am,  howsrer,  neoesBKnly  chiefly  at  Spanish 
Tow%  and  can  only  come  here  when  oizcnmalanott  will  allow* 
Herei— I  meaK  in  the  mountaiafr^the  climate  is  perfection, 
neither  hot  not  eold,  nor  diaagieeable  in  any  way  through- 
out  the  year^  except  from  rain  and  damp  for  a  short  period.  If 
climate  were  eiieiything,  I  should  prefer  Irving  oaa  this  spot  to 
any  other  that  I  know  in  the  wodd.  And  al^ongh  I  shall  be 
heartily  giad  when,  after  aocomidishing  the  purpoaes  for  which 
I  came,  I  ca&  return  home,  I  neTerthelesa  feel  that  during  my 
absence  it  ia  a  great  eonaolation  to  have  the  enjoyment  of  a 
climate  &r  aupenor  to  that  of  Ei^Iand^aa  well  aa  to  that  of  any 
part  of  India  in  whick  it  waa  my  lot  to  have  a  permanent  resi- 
dence The  Higgineons'  children  remain  here  always^  and  for 
them  the .  advantage  ia  inestimable.  Mrsw  Higginson  is  here 
chiefly,  and  only  occasionally  in  Spanish  Town.  Higginsonand 
my 8^  are  &roed  to  be  there  wheneiver  buaineaB  requires  us; 
b«t  it  will  seldom  happen  that  we  may  not  be  here  some  days 
in  the  week,  and  when  the  Parliament  or  the  Court  of  Chancery 
is  not  sitting,  we  may  be  here  for  some  whole  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  Higginaona  are  quite  well,  and  a  great  comfort  to  me  in 
this  land  of  strangers^  He  is  at  present  the  whole  of  my  suite. 
He  rtjy  kindly  manages  all  my  domestic  concerns  for  me, 
whieh  leavea  toe  at  liberty  to  devote  all  my  attention  to  public 
affidrs  when  in  Spanish  Town.  I  giye  dinners  and  balls, 
and  endescvor  to  perlEorm  the  duties  dT  Governor  towards  the 
soeie^;  but  here  in  the  mountaina  we  are  quite  retired,  and 
there  being  no  carriage  road,  are  inaccessible  to  visitoxs.    I  have 
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been  obliged  to  resume  riding  in  order  to  scramble  up  and  down 
tbe  mountains.  I  have  got  some  steady  horses  and  ponies  which 
suit  me  pretty  well.  Any  but  steady  ones  would  soon  tumble 
me  over  a  precipice." — [Highgate^  Jamaica^  Dec,  2,  1839.] 


^^  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  for  some  months,  owing  to 
continual  occupation  in  public  business.  I  commenced  a  tour 
of  the  island  in  February,  which  ended  in  the  middle  of  March ; 
and  as  I  was  moving  all  the  while,  that  threw  business  into  ar« 
rears.  I  had  then  a  session  of  my  Parliament,  which  ended  in 
April.  Then  during  the  greater  part  of  May  I  had  a  dtting  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which,  being  Chancellor  and  sole 
Judge,  I  have  to  decide  in  the  absence  of  all  legal  knowledge 
according  to  common  sense  and  equity.  This,  while  it  lasts,  is 
perhaps  the  most  laborious  part  of  my  duties,  as  I  do  not  dis- 
continue as  long  as  there  is  business  to  be  done;  and  I  may  say 
that  my  Court  is  without  arrears,  as  I  have  got  through  every 
cause,  motion,  or  petition  that  was  ready  for  hearing 

^'  I  hope  to  hear  that  Fern  Hill  is  let  on  a  long  lease,  for 
although  I  should  probably  be  tempted  to  occupy  it  again,  if  I 
found  it  vacant  on  my  return,  I  am  sure,  from  past  experience, 
that  it  would  not  be  very  desirable  to  do  so.  You  see  that  I 
think  of  return.  When  it  is  to  happen,  God  willing,  I  cannot 
foresee;  but  I  sometimes  think  that  it  may  be  very  soon,  and 
as  far  as  I  alone  am  concerned  the  sooner  the  better.  I  did  not 
come  here,  nor  do  I  stay,  for  any  object  of  my  own.  If  I  can 
render  service  to  my  countiy,  well;  as  soon  as  I  find  that  I  can- 
noty  I  shall  resign  my  charge.  There  is  one  evil  here,  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  laboring  population,  which  it  will  be  difficult  for 
man  to  remedy — it  may  be  done  in  time,  but  not,  I  fear,  soon 
enough.  There  is  another  evil,  caused  by  the  wickedness  of  a 
few  men — Baptist  missionaries — ^pretended  ministers  of  religion, 
but  really  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing,  who  foment  discontent 
and  disafiection  among  the  negro  population.  Whatever  their 
motives  may  be,  their  conduct  is  most  pernicious.  This  evil 
also  seems  to  be  without  remedy.  These  things  darken  the 
prospect  of  doing  good,  and  a  short  time  will,  I  think,  disclose 
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whether  I  shall  soon  return  or  remain  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties. As  far  as  I  am  to  determine,  this  question  vnll  be  de- 
cided by  the  degree  of  usefulness  to  the  mother  country  and  this 
island  that  may  be  likely  to  attend  my  stay." — IJttne  10, 1840.] 


'^  I  am  quite  weU.  ....  I  am  going  on  quietly  in 
my  Government,  with  much  to  gratify  me.  I  do  not  despair  of 
entirely  reconciling  this  Government  to  the  mother  country, 
and  placing  our  mutual  good-will  on  a  footing  not  to  be  easily 
shaken.  I  shall  then  retire  contented  with  what  I  have  done. 
Other  circumstances  may  compel  me  to  resign  sooner;  but  the 
time  of  my  departure,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  me,  is  fixed  for 
one  of  two  periods — either  when  I  can  do  no  good  by  staying, 
or  when  I  can  do  no  harm  by  going." — [^October  17, 1840.] 


^*  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  you  again.  I  cannot  fix  any 
time,  but  as  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  remain  here  longer 
than  duty  may  require,  the  days  will,  I  trust,  come  when  I  may 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own  inclinations.  I  look 
not  either  to  the  East  or  any  other  direction  that  does  not  point 
straight  to  home.  Your  affectionate  desire  to  have  a  Ukeness  of 
me  shall  be  inunediately  attended  to.  I  have  a  portrait  just 
sent  to  me  taken  by  a  Danish  artist,  to  whom,  as  a  stranger  in  a 
foreign  land,  I  thought  it  right  to  give  a  little  employment. 
.  .  .  •  I  will  send  it  to  you,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  I 
will  change  it  when  I  have  a  better.  It  is  full  size,  half  length, 
but  not  in  costume.  A  full  length  has  been  taken  by  another 
artist,  with  all  my  trappings  on,  but  this  is  not  mine.  It  has 
been  done  by  f>ublic  subscription,  and  is  intended  for  the  Town 
Hall  of  our  principal  city,  Kingston." — [^February  22,  1841.] 

"  I  rejoice  to  think  that  you  are  thinking  of  the  scheme  that 
has  occurred  to  me,  and  that  it  seems  to  present  more  and  more 
the  prospect  of  reality.*  I  have  no  fancy  for  any  particular 
county;  and  should  prefer  of  all  things  an  exchange  to  a  living 

*  The  letter  from  which  this  pas-    addressed  to  his  sister— Mrs.  Smythe; 
sage  is  taken,  and  the  following,  are    the  preceding  ones  to  Mrs.  Monson. 
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in  the  cwmUj  where  your  hnsbaid  oonld  peifuun  his  duties  to 
his  flstufiu^on,  and  where  I  GoaU,  in  soMe  degree,  peifoimimBe 
hj  iwp«u4i"g  his  poor  psiiriiioiien.  The  most  iswutisl  poinlB  ia 
addition  to  ihereare,  Aat  it  should  be  heahhj  and  retired,  said 

if  pretty  and  romantic  so  nradi  'die  better Neither 

are  yon  suited  to  the  tnrmoil  of  sodety,  iwr  ha;i«  I  siiqr  incli* 
nation  for  it;  I  do  not  mesn  that  we  dioidd  oease  to  hold  inter- 
oonrae  with  friends*  We  could  go  tasOi  to  haire  meetings 
with  them  either  togedieror  sepoxately;  and  without  Iceepii^m 
Bed  Uofij  we  might  ha^ea  spare  room  or  two  forsocii  as  might 
occasionfllly  come  to  see  na.  My  mind  is  oontaandy  dweffing 
on  this  subject,  and  forming  arrasgements  of  detail  enbsement 
to  the  general  jdaaL  We  mi^it  sometimes  go  to  the  sea-side 
for  Emy's  benefit — ^sometimes  teke  a  little  tour,  and  so  forth; 
but  my  own  inclination  wonld  generally  be  for  a  stationary, 
retired,  and  almost  secluded  life.  Notlung  is  so  mtolemble  to 
me  as  general  society;  and  it  has  been  a  great  comfort  in  my 
Oovemment  of  Jamaica,  that  although  I  am  fiiequently  obfiged 
to  perform  those  duties  towards  society  whi<^  are  proper  in  my 
station,  I  can  nevertheless,  from  the  difliouHy  of  access  to  my 
mountam  residence,  enryoy  a  consraerabie  portion  of  retirement." 
—lAuffU9t27j  1841.] 


^  My  thoughts  dwdl  imceasingly  on  a  quiet  retreat  witSi 
you  in  some  sequestered  nook,  secluded  from  the  world,  its 
heartlessness  and  Tanity.  If  you  see  such  a  place,  reoGllect  that 
it  cannot  be  too  retired,  too  small,  or  too  hnmUe  and  modest 

for  me My  only  views  of  fixture  happinessand  com- 

for  tin  this  world  consist  in  this  vision  of  letiwment  wift  yon, 
variegated  by  occamond  yidits,  either  jointly  «r  separately,  or 
rather  trips,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with  other  friends. 
Such  is  the  plan  my  beart  is  bent  on,  tmless  it  be  ordained  for 
me  that  I  must  undertake  public  duties,  and  even  in  that  esse 
I  shall  bope  lihat  the  vision  may  be  realised  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year."— [S'^ppT.  17,  1841.] 
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^'  I  have  givan  notice  to  the  new  MiniateTB  that  I  may  floon 
send  in  mj  xesignation,  in  oider  that  tiiej  maj  be  prepared  for 
it,  and  look  ahont  for  my  saocesBor.  I  have  dooie  this  in  a 
manner  which  will  preclude  the  idea  that  the  change  of  ICinia- 
try  is  the  cause  of  my  retirement,  there  being  no  reason  for 
putting  it  on  any  ground  hxA  the  true  one,  which  is,  that 
having  done  what  I  came  to  do,  "hy  which  I  mean  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  colony  with  the  mother  oountry,  I  see  no 
necessity  for  staying  any  longer  *  lVit3i  leqiect  to  the  locality 
for  our  retirement,  it  will  be  as  well,  I  think,  to  select  it  without 
any  lefemnee  to  the  pceaibiU:^  of  my  goii^  into  BaarHament, 
regsrding  the  latter  as  an  imoertain  ohanoe  for  which  I  must 
fxcmde  distinctly  if  it  should  ooeui.  A  Pailiameatary  position 
would,  during  the  sittings,  lead  to  amode  of  life  inconsistent 
with  the  letiiBmrnit  that  I  deeue,  and  troublesome  and  £itigning 
to  you,  if  we  wieie  at  these  times  together.  It  will,  tiiexefiire, 
perhi^  be  best  to  £x  on  a  locality  where  we  could  enjoy  per- 
fect retirement  togetiier,  <eidier  the  whole  year  xonnd,  -or  when 
I  might  nott  be  absent  on  Pazliamentaiy  duly.  .  •  .  •  Ifaope 
to  be  in  Enghnd  in  Maj  or  June.  I  mnst  piesent  myself  in 
London  at  fizatyjaad  be  presented  at  Court;  but  a  few  dvys  will, 
I  candnde,  mflSce  for  all  that  may  be  neoesmy  in  '&e  metro- 
pdii,  inchiding  tiie  seeing  of  my  friends,  and  I  •dnJl  then  be 
ready  to  go  to  you  wiie«cnei  you  may  be,  and  to  acmnge  oar 
futoie  plans  for  tiuit  retirement  which  is  vequisite  for  the 
perfect  quiet  which  suits  us  both.*^ — [Ww.  1,.1B41.] 


^^  Kor&  Devon  has,  I  think,  always  been  a  fkveote  part  of 
the  ooimtry  with  yon,  and  if  there  be  anyAong  like  a  retreat 
there,  it  would  suit  me  as  well  as  any  other.    Retixement  in  a 

"*  In  a  letter  wiitten  to  Im  eonnn,  msbBm  had  nmaiBed  in  paver.    I 

LordMonsoD,  about  this  time,  Met-  consider  my  work  here   as  accom- 

calfe  repeated  that  his  KsigBotion  had  plirtied,  and  mTwIf  txnaequenfly  at 

nothmg  to  do  with  the  change  of  Mi-  liberty  .to  retain  to  the  priva^  better 

niiten.  **  Whatever  effect,"  he  wrote,  suited  to  my  natural  inclination  than 

^*  that  migfat  have  yrodnoBd, it  sofaap-  the  vettralnto  of  a  Gofveninnnt,  ex- 

])ens  that  I  should  equally  hare  re-  cept  when  a  public  du^  of  adequate 

signed  at  ifaiB  period  if  the  late  Mi-  importance  is  to  be  pexiomied.*' 
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healthy  spot,  with  as  much  of  the  beauties  of  nature  as  can  be 
procured,  is  a  description  which  embraces  all  my  wants:  as  you 
would  add  affectionate  society,  and  I  can  produce  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  library. 

La  que  faut-il  pour  le  bontenr? 
La  Paix,  la  donoe  Faix  dn  ocsur, 
Le  desir  yrai  qa*on  noiu  oublie 
Le  trayail,  qui  salt  eloigner, 
Toos  lea  pleaoz  de  notre  Tie, 
Assex  de  bien  poor  en  donner, 
Et  pas  assez  pour  fiure  envie. 

^^  I  have  not  seen  these  lines  since  I  read  them  in  the  works 
of  Florian,  some  thirty-two  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Madias; 
but  they  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  for  my  taste  was 

always  the  same,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  them I 

do  not,  however,,  assent  to  the  sentiment  in  the  last  line.  One 
cannot  have  too  much,  provided  that  it  be  well  spent  and  not 
wasted  on  the  frivolous  luxuries  which  are  almost  a  disgrace  to 
our  country;  and  I  should  care  little  for  the  envy  that  the 
means  of  doing  good  to  others  might  create.  If  all  one's  in- 
come were  to  be  spent  in  housekeeping  and  establishment, 
which  would  have  been  my  lot  at  Fern  Hill,  it  would  have  been 
of  no  consequence  whether  it  were  great  or  small  (for  one  would 
be  equally  poor,  having  nothing  to  give  away  in  either  case), 
except  that  there  would  be  more  happiness  in  a  small  establish- 
ment than  a  large  one,  and  therefore  the  smaller  income  would 
be  the  better."— [iVbi;.  29,  1841.] 


^^  I  question  whether  the  neighbourhood  of  Mends  is  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose  of  retirement,  unless  they  be  friends  of 

equally  retired  habits  with  ourselves If  placed  within 

reach  of  society,  although  I  shall  be  disinclined  for  it,  to  what 
degree  I  may  be  driven  into  it  will  depend  more  on  others  than 
myself,  and  I  shall  probably,  as  has  been  the  case  with  me  all 
my  life,  sacrifice  my  own  taste  to  some  sense  of  social  duty  ac- 
cording to  which,  although  from  my  infancy  inclined  to  be  a 
recluse,  I  have  seen  society,  wherever  I  have  been  stationed  in 
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the  East  or  the  West,  more  universally  than  most  people  simi- 
larly situated.  If,  therefore,  I  were  selecting  a  residence  for 
myself,  it  would  be  where  I  could  enjoy  the  most  absolute 
solitude."— [Dccemicr  19,  1841.] 

At  this  time  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  too  much 
puhlic  business  always  pressing  upon  him  to  indulge 
in  general  private  correspondence ;  but  he  thought 
much  of  his  old  Indian  friends,  and  with  character- 
istic liberality  sent  many  of  them  what  he  called 
"West-Indian  Nuzzurs" — ^presents  of  the  preserved 
produce  of  the  island,  always  so  welcome  at  home. 
A  large  number  of  letters  received  by  him  at  this 
time  commenced  with  an  expression  of  thanks  for 
some  such  luxurious  gift. 

His  hospitality  during  his  residence  in  Jamaica 
was  profuse;  but  he  had  become  more  than  ever 
disposed  to  prefer  the  society  of  the  few  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  many.  He  gave  without  stint  the 
dinner-parties  and  baUs  which  he  always  believed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  men  in  high  station  to  give ; 
but  it  was  in  his  own  private  circle  that  he  really 
enjoyed  happiness.  The  constaat  presence  of  his 
friend  Higginson  and  his  family,  to  every  member 
of  which  he  was  warmly  attached,  was  a  perennial 
consolation  to  him.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
shaking  off  business  entirely  when  once  he  had  com- 
pleted' the  work  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  domestic 
circle  was  only  the  pleasant  companion  and  the  affec- 
tionate friend.  He  had  little  time  for  reading,  but 
his  love  of  literature  never  deserted  him.  He  had 
always  been  a  reader  of  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  day,  and  now  from  the  Quarterly  and  Edmburgh 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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Beviews,  and  two  or  three  of  the  London  papers,  of 
which  the  JSxofniner  was  his  chief  fftvorite,  he  de- 
rived much  of  the  information  which  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  him  to  acquire  from  hooks.  With  the 
progress  of  l^islation  in  the  mother  country  he  had 
always  conceiYed  it  a  duty  to  he  acquainted.  In 
India  he  had  heen  a  steady  reader  of  Hansard's 
Dehates ;  but  this  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  he  now  derived  from  the  reports  in  the 
daily  papers. 

As  a  Grovemor,  he  was  peculiarly  accessible.  Even 
when  time  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him^ 
he  never  denied  an  interview  to  one  who  sought  it, 
unless  the  petitioner  were  a  woman.  Applicants 
of  the  gentle  sex  he  always  referred  to  his  Staff; 
or  he  desired  them  to  state  their  wishes  in  writing. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  he  could  not  accede  to 
the  requests  that  were  made  to  him,  he  could  at 
least  grant  a  poor  man  another  interview  if  he  were 
eager  for  it.  To  all  charitable  applications  he  at- 
tended with  the  same  kindly  generosity  which  had 
distinguished  his  givings  in  the  East.  He  gave,  too, 
in  the  most  catholic  spirit,  to  all  classes  and  all  de- 
nominations. He  freely  subscribed  to  every  island 
institution  which  was  calculated  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  benefit  any  description  of  his  fellow-men. 
And  the  money  which  he  spent  in  Jamaica  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  emoluments  of  his  office. 

The  great  success  of  his  administration  contri- 
buted largely  to  his  happiness;  but  he  often  in- 
dulged pleasing  anticipations  of  a  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  an  unbroken  residence  there.  In  answer 
to  a  reference  made  to  him  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Court  of  DirectorB,  as  to  whether  he 
would  undertake  the  Governorship  of  Bombay,  he 
wrote,  that  he  could  accept  no  minor  Government, 
and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  return  to  India.  His 
thoughts  still  turned  towards  a  seat  in  Farliam^OLt. 
*'I  had  no  personal  object  in  coming  here,"  he 
wrote  to  an  old  friend,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
"  and  have  none  for  remaining ;  and  shall  be  glad 
to  find  myself  at  liberty  to  end  my  days  in  England, 
either  in  the  comfort  of  retirement,  or  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  public  duty  in  an  independent  seat 
in  Parliament,  where  the  only  drawback  would  be 
that  I  should  find  myself  opposed  to  several  of  my 

best  friends,  who,  yourself  tot  iostanee,  and  C 

and  B ,  are  arrant  Tories.     God  bless  you  all, 

nevertheless  1" 

His  general  health  was  very  good  at  this  time ;  but 
he  suffered  much  from  a  painful  local  disease,  which 
subsequently  ate  into  his  life.  This  was  an  ulcerous 
affection  of  the  face,  the  first  slight  symptoms  of 
which  had  made  their  appearance  some  years  before 
in  India,  but  had  excited  no  kind  of  apprehension. 
.  •  .  .  I  feel  great  difiiculty  in  dealing  with  this 
part  of  my  subject.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  a  bk^^ra- 
pher  to  treat  of  physical  infirmity  with  the  minute- 
ness of  professional  science ;  it  is  not  his  duty  to 
gratify  any  morbid  craving  after  ihe  revdati<ms  of 
the  sick-room.  But  as  from  this  point  of  the  narra- 
tive it  is  only  by  carrying  with  him  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  corporal  sufferings  which  Charles  Metcalfe 
endured  that  the  reader  can  rightly  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  his  character  and  the  heroism  d  his 

2p2 
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conduct,  I  am  compelled  either  to  speak  more  plainly 
of  certain  things  than  some  may  consider  consistent 
with  delicacy  or  good  taste,  or  to  do  but  imperfect 
justice  to  the  brave-hearted  man  whose  life  I  am  per- 
mitted to  illustrate.  If,  therefore,  I  say  too  much  or 
too  little  on  thi3  painful  subject,  I  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public  for  an  error,  at  least  not  lightly 
committed. 

A  red  spot  upon  the  cheek — a  drop  of  blood,  to 
which  a  friend  called  his  attention  one  day  in  Cal« 
cutta,  was  the  first  visible  sign  of  the  slowly-de- 
veloped mischief.  Prom  that  time  there  were  mor- 
bid appearances  of  the  skin ;  but  their  '^  growth  was 
so  gradual  and  imperceptible,  and  so  devoid  of  any 
uneasiness,  that  the  progress  went  on  for  years  with- 
out  his  thinking  it  worthy  of  notice  to  any  medical 
gentleman,  and  without  the  ailment  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  medical  adviser  whom  dining  that 
interval  he  frequently  saw."*  Towards  the  end  of 
1837,  however,  when  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  Go- 
vernor of  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India,  the 
affection  had  so  far  increased  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  medical  officer  attached  to  his  per- 
gonal staff.  The  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
did  not  remove  the  disorder ;  and  indeed  there  was 
little  time  for  its  development ;  for  before  the  year 
had  expired  Metcalfe  was  on  his  way  to  Calcutta, 
and  in  Pebruary  he  embarked  for  England.    At  the 

*  In  1 843,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  drew  men  who  attended  him,  whaterer  in. 

np  a  minute  statement  of  his  case,  formation  on  the  subject  of  his  ma- 

item  wliich  these  words  are  taken,  lad^r  may  appear  in  these  peges  is 

and  firom  which,  together  with  the  re-  derired. 
|K>rt  of  the  prindpid  medical  gentle- 
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Presidency  he  appeared  in  excellent  health ;  he  said 
nothing  ahout  his  ailment;  and  an  experienced 
medical  officer  and  valued  friend  who  saw  him  every 
day  ohserved  no  peculiar  appearances  of  the  cheek, 
and  had  no  suspicion  of  any  disease. 

On  the  voyage  to  England  no  treatment  was  at- 
tempted ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  symptoms 
were  sufficiently  troublesome  to  induce  Metcalfe  to 
seek  the  advice  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  pre- 
scribed for  him  without  effect.  When  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Fern  Hill,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  charge  of  a  country  practitioner,  who  also  pre- 
scribed some  local  applications,  but  with  no  better 
result.  At  this  time  the  malady  had  become  a  de- 
cided ulcerous  affection  of  the  cheek ;  but  it  was  then 
a  painless  disorder,  and  excited  so  little  apprehension 
in  Metcalfe's  mind,  that  after  his  appointment  to 
the  Government  of  Jamaica,  though  he  spent  some 
time  in  London,  he  did  not  think  of  again  presenting 
himself  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie — an  omission  very 
much  to  be  deplored.* 

On  the  voyage  to  Jamaica,  the  application  of  a 
zinc  ointment,  recommended  by  a  young  medical 
man  on  board,  produced  decided  local  benefit ;  but 
the  irritation  which  it  occasioned  was  great,  and  the 
treatment  was  discontinued.  And  now,  under  the 
influence  of  the  tropical  climate,  aggravated  by  the 
numberless  flies  which  are  among  the  chief  pests  of 

*  ''  I  have  always  regarded  thia  cir-  thing  to  aronte  raflpidon  on  the  part 

cumstance  a9  a  great  iniafortQDe  s  for  of  so  acate  and  experienced  an  observer 

had  he  again,  after  thirteen  months,  — something  to  suggest  caution  under 

presented  himself  to   Sir  Beigamin  the  influence  of  a  tropical  dimate." — 

Brodie,  trifling  as  the  appearance  then  [jtf5.  Afemorandum  by  Mr,  J.  R,  Mar" 

was,  it  might  have  had  in  it  some-  Im.] 
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the  island,  the  malignaney  of  the  disoider  wss  can- 
tiimally  increasing.  No  kind  of  treatmait  seemed 
in  the  least  to  arrest  it.  It  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse;  bat  still  Metcalfe  never  complained.  He 
never  in  any  of  his  letters,  even  to  the  nearest 
and  dearest  of  his  Mends,  spoke  of  this  distressing 
affection.  His  general  account  of  his  health  was,  that 
it  was  very  good.  Whatever  he  may  have  suffered 
at  this  time,  his  suffiBrings  did  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties.  The 
medical  practitioners  under  whom  he  placed  himself 
saturated  his  whole  system  with  internal  doses  of 
arsenic  until  his  fingers  swelled,  and  he  began  to 
think  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
Then  they  applied  the  same  strong  poison  externally; 
and  with  aU  the  beautiful  patiem^e  and  heroic  firm- 
ness which  at  a  later  stage  were  still  more  signally 
der eloped,  he  bore  the  acute  pain  which  this  remedy 
inflicted.  But  the  malady  cUd  not  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication. At  this  and  at  subsequent  periods  every 
conceivable  remedy  that  quackery  could  suggest  was 
urged  upon  him  from  one  quarter  or  another.  To  a 
Jamaica  practitioner,  who  declared  that  he  had 
effected  some  wonderful  cures  of  cancers  of  long 
standing,  he  directed  a  courteous  reply  to  be  sent, 
saying  that  he  was  already  under  treatment,  and 
that  although  his  disease  was  obstinate,  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  cancer. 

Whether  this  distressing  malady  had  any  influence 
in  inducing  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  resign  the  Go- 
vernment of  Jamaica,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  caused  him  to  look  forward  with 
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pleasorable  expectancy  to  the  ease  and  retirement  of 
private  life;  and,  perhaps,  with  hopeful  assurance 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  in  the  mother  country  all 
the  best  professional  aid  that  surgery  and  medicine 
could  afford  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  disease  and 
to  assuage  his  anguish. 

As  the  time  for  his  departure  drew  near,  it  became 
manifest  how  much  he  was  beloyed  and  respected 
by  all  dasses  of  Jamaica  society.  He  had  asked  to 
be  relieved  from  his  Government  in  the  spring,  in 
order  that  he  might  arrive  in  England  at  a  season 
of  the  year  favorable  to  the  constitution  of  one  who 
had  spent  all  his  life  in  a  tropical  climate ;  and  now 
that  the  period  had  arrived  which  was  to  witness 
his  embarkation  for  his  native  country,  there  were 
few  who  did  not  grieve  for  the  loss  which  they  were 
about  to  sustain  as  for  the  loss  of  a  Beloved  friend. 
Addresses,  expressive  of  regret,  gratitude,  and  at- 
tachment, signed  by  people  of  all  classes  and  all 
denominations,  came  in  from  every  part  of  the  island. 
The  universal  voice  of  the  colony  seemed  to  be  lifted 
up  in  a  chorus  of  benediction.  I  need  not  tr^at  in 
detail  of  all  these  several  addresses.  The  language 
of  aU  was  substantially  the  same,  varied  oaHj  by 
local  and  accidental  circumstances : 

^  We  caxknot  leview  your  Excellency's  brief  administration 
of  the  affidn  of  this  impcNrtant  colony,*' — such  was  the  language 
of  these  addresses, — ^^  or  contrast  its  present  with  its  late  con- 
dition,  without  being  impressed  with  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted  from  your  Excellency's  exertions,  and  convinced 
of  our  inability  to  make  any  adequate  expression  of  them.  Our 
thanks  are  all  we  have  to  offer.    If,  however,  gratitude  can 
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Btamp  these  with  value  in  your  Excellency's  estimation — and 
that  value  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  strength  of  our  gratitude, 
then  are  they  the  richest  and  most  costly  gifts  which. we  can 
make  to  your  Excellency  in  return  for  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  at 
large.  Nor  will  this  feeling  be  abated  by  distance  either  of 
time  or  of  space  ;  and  whether  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
or  amid  the  tumult  of  business,  your  Excellency  will  have  our 
continued  prayers  for  your  renovated  and  continued  health, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  which  can  render  your 
Excellency  happy  in  time,  and  secure  for  you  a  glorious 
eternity."* 

To  this  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  replied,  after  a  warm 
expression  of  his  thanks : 

'^  If  I  had  supposed  that  your  position  or  prospects  would  in 
any  respect  have  been  improved  by  my  continued  residence 
among  you,  I  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  positive  duty  to  re* 
main  as  long  as  it  might  have  been  in  my  power,  and  should 
have  cheerfully  devoted  myself  to  so  delightful  a  task.  But  it 
is  my  belief  that  your  prosperity  mainly  depends  upon  circum« 
stances  which,  I  hope,  may  be  favorable,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  influenced  by  the  executive  head  of  the  Government.  As 
far  as  they  may  be  under  the  influence  of  that  authority,  I  see 
every  reason  to  congratulate  you  on  the  selection  that  has  been 
made  for  your  future  Gk)vemor.  A  nobleman  has  been  ap- 
pointed of  high  rank,  acknowledged  talents,  and  excellent 
reputation  both  in  public  and  private  life,t  who  will  be  a  suit- 
able representative  of  her  gracious  Majesly  in  the  colony,  and 
will  doubtless  apply  his  abilities,  judgment,  and  public  spirit  to 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every  class  of  the  community  over 
whom  it  is  his  honorable  and  happy  destiny  to  preside ;  ^  and  fiom 

•  AdOreas  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrew's.  ^  JjndEitfiL 
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whom  he  will,  I  am  sure,  xeoeiye  as  I  have,  geneial  support  and 
co-operation.  A  short  period,  gentlemen,  will  separate  me  &om 
you,  and  place  a  wide  space  between  us.  Some  of  you  I  hope 
to  meet  again  in  England — where  I  must  ever  feel  as  a  brother 
towards  every  inhabitant  of  Jamaica,  and  where,  among  recol* 
lections  of  this  land  which  will  cheer  the  remainder  of  my 
days,  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  its  warm-hearted 
inhabitants." 

Sucli  was  the  spirit  in  whicli  these  parting  testi* 
monials  of  kindness  and  good-will  were  reeiprocated. 
Of  the  parochial  addresses  generally^  the  above  may 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  illustration.  It  would 
require,  as  I  have  said,  a  separate  volume  to  enable 
me  to  give  all  the  addresses  presented  to  Sir  CSharles 
Metcalfe  during  different  epochs  of  his  career ;  but 
there  is  one,  presented  to  him  at  this  time,  which 
appears  to  me  to  exhibit  so  thorough  an  apprecia- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  his 
character,  as  well  as  of  the  true  sources  of  his  great 
success  in  the  West-Indian  isle,  that  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  recording  it.    It  is  the 

*'  ADDRESS  OF  THE  BISHOP  AND  CLEBGT  OF  JAMAICA. 

^^  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — ^We  the  Bishop,  Arch- 
deacon, Rectors,  and  others  of  the  Clergy  of  Jamaica,  cannot 
permit  your  Excellency  to  leave  our  dbores  without  offering 
the  testimony  of  our  heart-felt  respect  and  gratitude. 

^' Those  distinguished  talents,  discipUned  and  matured  in 
public  affairs,  which  your  Excellency  brought  to  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  this  island,  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  which  have 
marked  every  successive  step  of  your  administration,  and  that 
discriminating  and  unbiassed  jud^ent  which  has  enabled  you 
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to  difloem  clearly  the  real  condition  of  our  people,  have  been 
witnessed  by  ns  with  admiration  in  their  benign  ezeteiae; 
while  in  the  happy  results  which  have  crowned  your  labon, 
we  are  left  a  memorable  proof  that  in  civil  government  as  in 
ordinary  life  the  profoundest  policy  is  that  which  is  guided  bj 
undeviating  candor,  sincerity,  and  rectitude,  by  the  simpUcity 
of  that '  Wisdom  which  is  from  above.' 

^^  But  in  tracing  to  its  source  the  distinguished  suooeaa 
which  has  attended  your  Excellency's  administration,  we  are 
particularly  led  to  regard  it  in  a  still  higher  view,  as  animated 
by  that  Christian  benevolence  which  has  not  been  more  con- 
spicuous in  your  munificent  support  of  all  our  religious  and 
ch^taUe  institutions,  and  of  every  undertaking  calculated  to 
promote  public  prosperity  and  happiness,  than  in  your  un- 
affected humility,  kindness,  and  condescension  in  private  life. 

'^  It  is,  we  verily  believe,  to  the  expansive  and  cheering 
influence  of  this  principle,  dominant  in  your  government  of 
our  island,  and  in  all  your  transactions  and  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants  of  every  rank,  diffused  far  and  wide,  and  from  heart 
to  heart,  by  the  mysterious  power  of  sympathy  and  example, 
that,  under  Divine  Providence,  so  much  of  our  present  peace 
and  happiness  is  to  be  ascribed.  Your  Excellency  is  about  to 
retire  for  the  second  time  from  the  arduous  labors  and  duties, 
from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  a  life  long  devoted  to  the 
service  of  your  country  in  distant  climes,  to  the  repose  and 
endearments  of  your  native  land. 

*'  May  Almighty  God  of  His  meicy  grant  you  health  and 
length  of  days  to  enjoy  the  rewards  reserved  for  you  there  in  the 
favor  of  your  Sorereign  and  the  affection  of  a  grateful  people; 
may  the  gift  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit  abed  a  cloudless  serenity  over 
your  declining  years;  and  may  youz  latt»  end  be  peaee, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'* 

'Kbis  addzesB  tcmdhed  Metealfe  tathfi  hfisrt  Tlitte 
was  deep  feeling  in  his  reply : 


J 
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<<  TO  THB  BiaHT  BETJBB8ND  THX  LORD  BI8H<^,  THB  YmOIr 
EABLE  THB  ABGHDSAGOK,  AlTD  THE  BBVESXND  THB 
BBCT0B8,  AND  OTHBBS  OF  THB  CLBBGT  OF  JAMAICA. 

^  Mr  LoBD  AND  Reybbekd  Gentleueit, — I  know  not  how 
I  can  attempt  to  describe  mj  sense  of  the  honor  that  you  have 
generously  expressed.  I  shall  ever  remember  it  with  pride;  but 
I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  for  words  to  make  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment. 

^^  Your  own  duties  exceed  immensely  in  value  those  of  all 
others  of  your  fellow-creatures;  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  say  more  than  that  they  axe  worthily  performed. 

^'  Your  saored  calling  places  in  your  hands  not  only  the  caxe 
of  your  flocks  generally^  but  espedally  the  introduction  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  moral  and  religious  instrucdon  of 
the  lately  benighted  children  of  Africa,  who  compose,  perhaps, 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.  No  one  can  be 
insensible  of  the  importance  of  this  charge,  which,  while  other 
things  relate  solely  to  th&i  temporal  interest  in  this  transitory 
world,  not  only  tends  to  the  most  effectual  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  but  guides  them  to  the  throne  of  Mercy  and  the 
salvation  of  their  immortal  souls  in  the  immeasurable  range  of 
eternity.  May  the  Almighty  bless  your  righteous  labors,  and 
cause  them  to  be  more  and  more  instrumental,  as  they  already 
have  been,  in  the  spread  of  education,  the  promotion  of  virtue, 
and  the  advancement  of  true  religion. 

'*  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  event  of  this  day, 
towards  which  all  assisted,  in  laying  the  foundadon  of  an  addi- 
tional chapel  for  Christian  worship  in  this  town.  I  trust  that 
it  will  become  a  structure  devoted  to  the  gloiy  of  Grod,  and 
productive  of  the  extension  of  Christ's  Holy  Church. 

^^  I  cannot  refinan  from  offering  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
support  which  you  have  given  in  the  administration  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  island,  by  your  charitable  and  Christian  endea- 
vors to  promote  harmony  and  brotiierly  love  among  all  classes. 

^'  The  reward  to  which  yon  look  is  not  of  this  world,  nor  in 
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the  praise  of  men,  but  from  above;  and  the  God  of  peace, 
whose  Holy  Spirit  leads  you,  will  remember  all  who  do  Hia 
will.  I  entreat  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  deep  req>ect 
and  reverencoi  my  humble  but  cordial  wishes  for  your  personal 
welfare,  and  my  heart-felt  gratitude  for  the  kindness  that  you 
have  manifested." 

Nor  was  the  interchange  of  courtesies  at  this  time 
confined  to  the  presentation  and  the  reception  of 
public  addresses.  He  desired  to  mark  his  sense  of 
the  good  feeling  with  which  the  principal  fane- 
tionaries  of  the  island  had  transacted  official  business 
with  him,  by  presenting  them  each  with  some  token 
of  his  esteem.  The  newspapers  of  Jamaica  recorded 
that  he  had  given  ''his  Excellency's  splendid  car- 
riage" to  the  President  of  the  Council;  "a  pair  of 
beautiful  carriage-horses"  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Assembly ;  '' a  favorite  black  saddle-horse" 
to  the  Island  Secretary ;  with  "  liberal  donations  of 
money"  to  the  clerks  in  the  Government  and  Private 
Secretary's  Office,  to  his  household  servants,  and 
others.  It  was  recorded,  too,  that  he  had  made  a 
large  contribution  of  his  "personal  effects  to  the 
public,  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  at  the 
King's  House ;"  and  the  narrative  of  his  generosity 
seemed  to  reach  its  climax  when  the  cotemporary 
annalist  added  to  the  list  of  these  beneficences  tiiat 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  "  directed  8000/.  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  island,  this  being  the 
amount  of  the  third  part  of  the  escheated  property 
due  to  him."* 

^  Jamaica  Detpatek^  S4<4  of  May,    itknd  journalist— bat  wonld  not  the 
1S42.  I  hare  adopted  the  words  of  the    sense  be  better  conveyed  hj  a  little 
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On  the  21st  of  May,  1842,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
once  again  embarked  for  England.  The  scene  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  From 
even  the  most  distant  places  crowds  of  people  of  all 
classes  had  come  to  see  for  the  last  time,  and  to  say 
Grod-speed  to,  the  Governor  whose  public  and  private 
virtues  they  so  loved  and  revered.  The  old  island 
miUtia-men,  who  had  not  been  called  out  for  years, 
volimteered  to  form  his  escort.  The  "  colored  popu- 
lation knelt  to  bless  him."*  Many  present  on  that 
occasion,  at  once  so  gratifying  and  so  painfal  to  the 
departing  statesman,  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  friend 
who  could  never  be  replaced.  All  classes  of  society 
and  all  sects  of  Christians  sorrowed  for  his  departure; 
and  the  Jews  set  an  example  of  Christian  love  by 
praying  for  him  in  their  synagogues. 

He  went — ^but  the  statue  voted  by  the  island,  and 
erected  in  the  public  square  of  Spanish  Town,  is  not 
a  more  enduring  record  of  his  residence  in  Jamaica 
than  the  monument  which  he  has  made  for  himself 
in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  t 

transposition?    Were  not  the  80002.  well  Addresses,  and  the  address  pre- 

**  the  amount  due  to  him  of  the  third  sented  in  Canada  on  the  resignation 

part  of  the  escheated  property?'*  of  the  Executive  Council,  liave  been 

*  Colonial  Gazette.  published,   each  in   a  volume  —  the 

t  I  have  said  in  this  chapter  and  one  atKingston,  the  other  at  Toronto, 

elsewhere,  that  it  would  require  a  These  collections,  though  only  a  por- 

separate  volume  to  enable  me  to  give  tion  of  the  entire  body  of  addresses 

all   the  addresses  presented   to  Sir  now  before  me,  would  occupy  more 

Charles  Metcalfe.  The  Jamaica  Fare-  than  400  of  these  pages. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

[184S— 1848.] 
BEEB  PAEK  TO  KIKGSTOK. 

Metcalfe*!  Airiytl  in  England— ProgicM  of  hit  DMorder—Painfiil  Remedies — 
Hia  Endurance — Besidence  at  Norwood — ^Remoyal  to  Deer  Park — Offer  of 
the  GoTemment  of  Canada—Farewell  Honours— The  Voyage  to  BoitoQ — 
Journey  to  Kingston.. 

Ip  the  prayers  of  the  people  which  followed  Charles 
Metcalfe  to  England  could  have  availed  to  protect 
him  against  sickness  and  sorrow,  he  would  have 
arrived  there  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  man  can 
desire.  But  it  pleased  Ood  to  visit  hinn  severely. 
He  arrived  in  great  bodily  anguish.  His  malady 
had  increased  during  the  voyage. 

He  reached  England  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1842, 
and  proceeded  to  Mivart's  Hotel.  Almost  imme- 
diatdy  after  hia  arrival  there  he  despatdied  to  his 
old  Indian  medical  attendant,  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin, 
who  had  established  himself  as  a  practitioner  in 
London,  a  note,  saying,  "  Besides  the  desire  to  see 
you  well,  happy,  and  successful,  as  I  trust  you  are, 
I  am  anxious  to  have  your  aid  professionally,  on 
account  of  an  ulcer  in  my  face,  the  character  of 
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which  seems  uncertain,  and  which  does  not  yield  to 
any  treatment  as  yet  bestowed  upon  it.*' 

The  result  of  this  note  was  a  consultation  between 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Martin.  The  advice 
of  another  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Keate,  was  also 
sought;  and  Dr.  Chambers,  as  a  physician,  was 
added  to  the  coundl.  The  question  to  be  decided, 
in  the  first  instance,  was,  whether  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe's  malady  were  to  be  treated  medically  or 
surgically.  The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  latter 
course ;  and  the  case  was  then  left  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  Martin. 

Then  another  question,  and  a  painful  one,  arose — 
whether  the  malignant  disorder  should  be  extirpated 
by  the  knife  or  burnt  out  by  a  strong  caustic.  The 
latter,  by  fistr  the  more  painfcQ  operation  of  the  two, 
was  determined  upon.  The  proposed  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  communicated  to  Sir  Charies  Metcalfe; 
and  it  was  added,  that  the  caustic  might,  perhaps, 
*^  destroy  the  cheek  through-and-through."  To  all 
of  this  he  only  remarked,  in  reply,  "  Whatever  you 
determine  shall  be  done  at  once.'' 

On  the  same  afternoon  the  caustic  was  applied. 
During  several  hours  the  agony  which  the  patient 
endured  was  intense ;  and  for  three  days  afterwards 
the  pain  continued,  slight  only  in  proportion  to  the 
tortures  of  the  first  application.  But  although  there 
was  such  a  disturbance  of  the  system  as  to  excite 
some  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  not  a  word  of 
complaint  escaped  from  him.  He  betrayed,  indeed, 
none  of  the  ordinary  indications  of  extreme  suffer- 
ing— ^unless  unusual  silence  is  to  be  regarded  as  one. 
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Opiates  had  no  effect  upon  him ;  they  seemed  onljr 
to  increase  his  watchfohiess.  Nor  did  he  seem  to 
desire  a  resort  to  them.  He  looked  his  trial  man- 
folly  in  the  fSace ;  and  knew  that  he  had  strength  to 
meet  it. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  operation  was 
greater  even  than  the  medical  practitioners  had 
ventured  to  hope.  The  restorative  effects  of  quiet 
and  country  air  were,  however,  deemed  essential  to 
his  recovery ;  and  yet  it  was  not  expedient  to  re- 
move him  heyond  the  reach  of  the  experienced 
surgeons  who  were  watching  his  case.  So  accom- 
modation was  secured  for  him  in  the  Beulah-Spa 
Hotel,  at  Norwood;  and  there  he  remamed  for 
several  weeks.  "  I  am  not  now  in  much  pain,"  he 
wrote  on  the  24th  of  July,  "  hut  have  some  distress- 
ing effects  from  the  applications;  and  may  he  an 
invalid  for  some  time  to  come.  Whether  I  shall  he 
cured  or  not  remams  to  he  seen." 

On  the  5th  of  August  he  wrote  to  another  corre- 
spondent, "  I  saw  the  doctors  agam  yesterday.  They 
consider  my  amendment  as  more  than  they  expected. 
They  are,  however,  evidently  not  certain  of  a  final 
cure ;  and  speak  of  the  necessity  of  watching  appear- 
ances  On  the  whole,  the  diseased  part 

looks  hotter  than  it  has  done  for  many  years — ^but  I 
must  not  holloa  till  I  am  out  of  the  wood."  On 
the  l7th,  writing  again  to  the  same  beloved  corre- 
spondent,* he  said,  "  I  hope  in  a  few  days  that  I 
shall  he  discharged  from  hospital ;  and  able  to  do 
what  I  like  with  myself.    I  do  not  think  that  the 

*  Captain  J.  M.  Higginson. 
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malady  is  perfectly  extracted,  but  if  I  once  get  out  of 
the  doctors'  hands  cured  to  their  satisfaction,  I  shall 
not  have  much  anxiety  regarding  the  fature." 

When  undisturbed  by  visitors  at  the  Norwood 
hotel,  Metcalfe  thought  much  of  the  future,  and 
was  continually  balancing  the  advantages  of  an 
active  life  in  Parliament  or  one  of  absolute  retire- 
ment. Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  painfal  doubt  would 
obtrude  as  to  whether  his  malady  might  not  inca- 
pacitate him  for  public  business;  but  such  mis- 
givings as  these  were  never  of  long  continuance. 
To  Mr.  Tucker  he  wrote  on  the  24th  of  July  :* 

**  I  do  not  think  of  any  public  service  for  myself,  excepting 
Parliament;  and  the  prospect  of  that  is  extremely  uncertain, 
for  there  are  obstacles,  in  the  possibility  of  my  being  an  invalid 
for  life,  either  from  an  incurable  complaint,  or  fix)m  the  effects 
of  surgical  remedies;  and  if  I  recover,  in  the  want  of  local 
influence  and  my  own  dislike  to  the  usual  means  of  obtaining  a 
seat — such  as  bribery  and  corruption,  canvassing,  and  so  forth. 
I  do  not  perceive  why  you  should  speak  in  disparagement  of 
your  own  honorable  and  useful  career,  during  which  you  have 
done  much  good,  and  must  have  prevented  much  evil.  You 
were  one  of  the  few  who  condemned  our  mad  policy  in 
Afghanistan,  when  the  world  admired  and  applauded ;  and 
although  you  could  not  prevent  it,  your  opposition  to  it  will 
ever  redound  to  your  honor." 

On  the  whole,  he  persuaded  himself  at  this  time 

*  Id  other  prirate  letters  he  touches  see  no  reason  to  expect  one.    There  is 

upon  the  same  subject.    To  Captain  nothing,  therefore,  in  the   prospect 

£Ugginson  he  wrote  in  August:  "You  that  will  interfere  with  the  perfect 

ask  about  Parliament.    My  desire  for  ei^oyment  of  retirement.**  In  another 

it  is  lessening.    It  is  so  manifest  that  letter  he  writes  with  still  less  eager- 

I  could  not  be  of  much,  if  of  any,  use  ness,  saying,  **  I  almost  dread  rather 

there.     I  cannot,  however,  yet  say  than  desire  an  opportunity  of  coming 

that  I  should  dedme  any  favorable  into  Parliament.** 
opportunity  of  entering  it,  though  I 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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that  what  he  most  reqiiired  was  a  life  of  retiremeiit 
aad  leisure.  A  country-house  had  been  taken  for 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koniton,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  he  was  eager  to  escape  to  it.*  He  left 
Norwood  in  the  course  of  September;  and  after 
paying  a  few  visits,  joined  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe^ 
at  Clifton.  In  the  beguming  of  October  the^  went 
together  to  Beer  Park,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
residence  at  Honiton ;  and  thence  Metcalfe  wrote, 
in  the  following  month,  that  he  was  "  very  happj 
in  the  aflfectionate  society  of  his  sister."  But  he 
added,  that  he  was  going  to  town  for  a  few  days — 
''  partly  to  meet  my  friend  Arthur  Cole  before  he 
quits  England  for  the  Mediterranean;  partly  to 
visit  the  Brownriggs  at  Eem  Hill,  which  they 
have  taken  from  my  tenant  Sir  Eelix  Booth;  and 
partly  to  oonsult  the  doctors  r^arding  my  &ce, 
which  has  never  been  quite  well,  and  latterly  has 
been  getting  worse." 

The  intentions  here  expressed  were  carried  out. 
At  the  end  of  November  he  went  to  London ;  saw 
lus  friends;  and  consulted  his  medical  advisers. 
"  They  applied  a  caustic,"  he  wrote  to  his  cousin, 
LordMonson,  ^*  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  arsenic, 
the  effect  of  which,  after  a  fortnight's  trial  of  the 
result,  ihisy  pronounced  to  be  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory, and  gave  me  my  congee  to  return.  So  I 
returned ;  but  there  the  malady  is.    They,  however. 


*  This  residoioe  had  been  hiredfor    calle  engaged  to  keep  up  the  este- 
m  year  duing  the  abeenee  of  the  pro-    bUahmenty  &a 
pirielor  on  the  Oontiaent;  and  Met- 
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triumph  in  a  supposed  eoie  ;  aud  1  ought  to  have 
more  faith  in  their  decisions." 
.  Whilst  paying  the  promised  visit  to  !E*em  TTil], 
he  received  a  royal  command  to  dine  at  Windsor 
Castle.  He  had  heen  speculating  some  time  before 
on  the  probable  cause  of  the  apparent  want  of  cor« 
diality  shown  to  him  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
That,  in  Jamaica,  he  had  rendered  great  services  to 
the  Crown  all  men  were  eager  to  declare.  But  he 
had  returned  to  England,  and  the  responsible  ad« 
visers  of  the  Crown  had  taken  no  sort  of  notice  of 
him.  He  was  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  common  impression  among  the 
Tories,  that  the  change  of  Ministry  had  induced 
him  to  retire  from  his  Government.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  knowledge  of  the  painfiil  disorder 
which  was  afiSicting  him,  and  the  necessity  of  tem- 
porary retirement,  su^ested  the  expediency  of  with- 
holding for  a  time  the  demonstrations  for  which  he 
was  entitled  to  look.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  Metcalfe  felt  at  this  time  that  he  had  been 
neglected ;  and,  therefore,  the  royal  command  was 
all  the  more  welcome  to  him. 

On  this  occasion  he  met,  for  the  first  time.  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment.*   He  had  little  sympathy  at  this  time  with  the 

^  The  circamrtances  of  their  meet-  liveiy,  had  passed  in  and  ont  of  the 

ing  were  not  TeiypropUions.  Haying  salooo  whilst  he  had  been  sitting  there, 

gone  early,  Metcalfe  was  left  for  some  he  did  not  know  whether  the  new 

time   in    the  drawing-room    alone,  corner  was  one  of  these  or  a  guest. 

After  waiting  for  ahoat  half  an  hoar,  In  his  uncertainty  he  rose  to  meet 

a  gentleman  entered  the  room— bnt  him.    **  The  stranger  adranced,"  said 

as  several  dignified-looildngpenanages,  Metcalfe,  who  soon  afterwards  told 

who  were  in  reality  serranta  out  of  the  story  in  afamily  letter,  **  in  rather 

2a2 
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great  Conservatiye  statesman,  and  could  not  brings 
himself  to  believe  that  any  liberal  measures  were  to 
be  expected  from  him.  "The  abominable  Corn- 
laws,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Monson,  "are,  I  hope, 
doomed;  but  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if 
they  receive  their  death-blow  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel."*  Neither  could  he  bring  himself  to  believe, 
at  this  time,  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  a  Con- 
servative Government  delighting  to  honor,  either  by 
the  offer  of  public  employment  or  recommendation 
to  the  Crown  for  honorary  distinction,  a  statesman 
known  to  be  saturated  through  and  through  with 
Liberal  opinions.  But  he  was  greatly  in  error.  He 
had  scarcely  reconciled   himself  to  the  apparent 


an  awkward,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  without  knowing  him,  even  in  the 
say,  in  a  shy  and  unassuming  manner,  streets.  But,  in  1 842,  the  picture-papers, 
and  I  also  adranoed  equally  awkward  which  have  since  made  tlie  externals 
I  have  no  doubt.  I  had  fiever  seen  of  every  public  man  in  the  country  as 
the  gentleman  before.  He  said, '  Sir  familiar  to  the  Indian  exile  as  to  his 
Charles  Metcalfe,  I  presume?' — to  brethren  at  home,  were  then  only  in 
which  I  bowed,  and  intimated  assent,  their  infancy. 
He  added,  with  a  little  hesitation,  see-  *  In  another  letter  written  soon 
ing  that  I  did  not  know  him,  '  Sir  afterwards  to  the  same  correspondent, 
Robert  PeeL'  I  made  another  bow.  he  thus  expressed,  with  much  sagacity. 
We  talked  together  for  a  few  minutes,  his  anticipations  of  the  probable  ef- 
when  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  fectsof  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws: — 
entered,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  I  did  **  When  I  spoke  of  the  abominable 
not  find  ourselves  together  again  for  Com- laws,  I  must  have  forgotten  that 
the  rest  of  the  evening. Al-  I  was  addressing  myself  to  a  land- 
though  he  said  something  complimen-  holder,  whose  income  is  derived  from 
tary  to  me  on  my  government  of  rent  You  bear  the  expectation  of 
Jamaica,  there  was  much  reserve  and  loss  most  nobly,  and  I  trust  that  you 
want  of  freedom  in  his  conversation"  will  be  rewarded  by  no  loss.  I  do  not 
— ^an  observation  which  it  is  not  im-  think  that  the  hmdloids  will  be  even- 
probable  Peel  would  have  reciprocated,  tually  sufierers,  whatever  aJarm  may 
for  Metcalfe  himself  was  shy  and  re-  at  first  prevail.  The  probable  effect 
served  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  is,  I 
"It  was  odd,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  "that  believe,  exaggerated  on  both  sides  of 
I  had  not  seen  him  before."— A  few  the  question.  I  do  not  expect  that  it 
years  afterwaxds  it  would  have  been  will  either  ruin  the  landlords  or  pre- 
hardly  possible  for  a  man,  though  he  vent  destitution  in  an  overpeopled 
had  spent  all  his  days  in  India,  to  country.  But  it  is  a  righteous  mea- 
meet  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  first  time  sure,  and  ought  to  be  adopted." 
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neglect — scarcely  made  up  his  mind  to  enjoy,  as  he 
knew  he  should  enjoy,  the  quiet  of  the  coimtry  and 
the  companionship  of  heloved  friends,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Tory  Ministers  had  not  overlooked 
his  services — ^had  not  forgotten  the  man  who  had 
saved  Jamaica,  and  might  yet  rescue  another  colony 
from  impending  destruction. 

He  was  very  happy  at  Deer  Park.  He  often  said, 
indeed,  that  the  days  which  he  spent  there  with  his 
sister  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  was  full  of 
plans  for  the  future.  At  one  time  he  had  deter- 
mined on  taking  a  lease  of  a  country-seat  in 
Devonshire;  but  it  was  found  that  the  climate 
of  that  county  was  prejudicial  to  his  companion's 
health ;  and  then  his  thoughts  turned  towards  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clifton.  His  old  dreams  of  am- 
bition he  had  well-nigh  dreamt  out ;  he  had  found 
peace  and  happiness  in  retirement. 

But  the  new  year,  1843,  had  hardly  dawned, 
before  rumors  began  to  float  about  the  metropolis 
to  the  effect  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  to  be 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  These  re- 
ports were  speedily  communicated  to  him  in  differ- 
ent ways.  It  often  happens  that  in  these  cases  the 
first  informants  are  himgry  candidates  for  place 
and  patronage,  whose  wants  are  communicated  with 
the  speed  of  an  electric  telegraph,  before  the  states- 
man himseK  has  any  knowledge  of  the  honors  that 
are  in  store  for  him.  Applications  for  some  little 
place  under  your  Excellency's  Government  are 
commonly,  indeed,  the  shadows  cast  before  the 
coming  event;  and  so  it  was  in  this  month  of 
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Jfinuaiyy  when  reports  were  rife  in  London  that 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  going  out  to  Canada.* 
But  there  were  other  letters  than  these — ^letters  of 
affectionate  solicitude  or  friendly  warning.    Among 
the  latter  was  one  from  Mr.  K.  D.  Mangles,t  who, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Secretariat,  had  served  under 
Metcalfe  in  India,  and  who,  in  common  with  all  hia 
brethren  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  vms  deeply 
interested  in  his  success.     The  report  had  been 
mentioned  at  a  dinner  party,  at  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
Wakefield  was  present,  and  that  gentleman,  who 
was  as  weU  versed  in  Colonial  politics  as  any  man  in 
the  country,  had  asked  Mr.  Mangles,  who  vras 
another  of  the   party,    if  he  were    a   friend  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  to  inform  him  *^  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  statesman  would  act  wisdy  in 
accepting   the   Governor-Generalship    of   Canada 
without  making. certain  stipulations  with,  and  re- 
ceiving certam  powers  to  act  from,  the  Home  Mi- 
nistry.''   And  the  purport  of  this  communication 
Mr.  Mangles  wrote,  on  the  12th  of  January,  to 
Deer  Park.     To   this  friendly  note  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  sent  back,  by  r^tum  of  post,  the  following 
reply: 

8IB  CHABLES  METCALFE  TO  MB.  S.  D.  MANOLBS. 

*"  Deer  Park,  Honiton,  Januaiy  1*%  184S. 

"  My  dbab  Mangles, — ^I  thank  you  cordially  for  your 
fiiendly  cautdon,  and  regard  it  as  an  act  of  ihe  greatest  kind- 


*  *'Thiilnui]ieM,''hewrote^^coin-  bv  ocmtradicting  Uie  report  aad  de- 

menoed  in  oonseqnenoe   of  ramor,  cUriiig  it  to  "be  utterly  mifonnded." 

beftve  I  nqrielf  dreamed  of  going  to  f  Member  teOuildted,  indDin^ 

Canada,  and  I  was  for  tey^al  days  torof  theEaat  India  Company. 
employed  in  anaweting  iq;»pUcaSkma 
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DfiBs;  but  I  have  no  more  idea  of  going  to  Canada  than  of 
flying  in  the  air.  Not  a  word  haa  ever  peased  between  her 
Majesty's  Miniaters  and  me  indicative  of  any  deare  on  their 
part  to  caQ  for  my  services,  or  on  mine  for  employment.  I  am 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  tranquillity  and  retirement  in  the 
afllectionate  society  of  my  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe;  and  should  be 
very  sorzy  to  be  disturbed  by  any  offer  of  office  that  a  sense  of 
public  duty  might  induce  me  to  accept.  Fortunately,  I  have 
no  reason  to  expect  any.  The  only  thing  that  I  have  the  least 
inclination  for  is  a  seat  in  Parliament,  of  which,  in  the  present 
predominance  of  Toryism  among  the  constituencies,  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  man  who  is  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws, 
Vote  by  Ballot,  Extension  of  the  Suffirage,  Amelioration  of  the 
Poor-laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  equal  lights  to  all  Sects 
of  Christians  in  matters  of  Religion,  and  equal  Rights  to  all 
Men  in  civil  matters;  and  everything  else  that  to  his  under*- 
standing  seems  just  and  right;  and,  at  the  same  tim^  is  totally 
disqualified  to  be  a  demagogue;  shrinks  Hke  a  sensitive  plant 
from  public  meetings;  and  cannot  bear  to  be  drawn  firom  dose 
retirement,  except  by  what  comes  in  the  shape  of  real  or  fancied 
duty  to  his  coxmtry. 

Thnf  let  me  live  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  nnlamented  let  me  die; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

**  I  nevertheless  take  an  interest  in  all  public  matters,  and  am 
looking  eagerly  to  the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  campaign 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  month;  but  not  with  much  hope 
of  any  national  good  in  its  progress. 

^'  I  am^  ycMirs  most  sinoerdy, 

«  C.  T.  Metcalfb." 

Two  days  after  this  letter  vras  written,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  had  sood  reason  to  think  that  his  London 


correspondents  were  not  wholly  misinfomied*    On 
the  16th  of  January  the  Deer  Park  post-bag  wu 
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found  to  contain  the  following  important  conmumi- 
cation  from  Downing-street ;  or,  as  lie  playfully 
called  itf  '*  a  fatal  miissive  from  Lord  Stanley  :** 

LOBD  SIV^NLEY  TO  SIB  OHABLES  METCALFE. 

<' Downing-Btreet,  Jantuuy  14, 1843. 

"  My  dear  Sib, — ^I  have  learnt  with  very  sincere  pleasure 
that  your  health  has  been  very  considerably  re-established 
since  your  return  to  this  country.  I  know  not,  however, 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  enable  you,  or  whether,  if  able, 
you  would  be  disposed,  again  to  take  upon  yourself  most 
honorable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  arduous  duties  in  the 
public  service.  Should  your  answer  to  this  preliminary  inquiry 
be  unfortunately  in  the  negative,  I  need  not,  of  course,  trouble 
you  further;  but,  in  the  event  of  your  entertaining  no  insu- 
perable objection  to  again  giving  this  department  the  advantage 
of  your  valuable  services,  I  would  beg  you  to  fevor  me  by 
calling  here  any  day  next  week  which  may  be  most  convenient 
to  yourself,  when  I  should  be  happy  to  enter  upon  an  imre- 
served  communication  with  you  upon  the  subject. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Tours  faithfully, 

"  Stanley." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer  that 
was  now  to  be  returned  to  the  Colonial  Secretary.* 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  but  one  standard  of  right 
whereby  on  all  such  occasions  to  regulate  his  per- 
sonal conduct.  The  decision  had  nothing  to  do 
with  self.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  was, 
whether  he  could  render  service  to  the  State.    He 

*  No  reader  of  the  present  day  need  date  of  their  publication,  as  the  Earl 

to  be  told  that  the  Lord   Stanley  of  Derby.    But  the  specification  may 

named  in  these  rolumes  is  the  dis-  not,  on  that  account,  be  altogether 

tisguished  nobleman  known,  at  the  useless. 


^ 
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did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  place  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Crown ;  so  he  sent  back  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

SIB  OHABLES  METCALFE  TO  LOBD  STANLEY. 

*^  Deer  Bark,  Honiton,  Janoaiy  15, 1843. 
'*  Mt  Lobd,  —  I  have  this  morning  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  your  Lordship's  most  obliging  lett^;  and  as  your 
time  is  precious,  I  will  only  say  that  I  shall  have  no  hesitation 
in  placing  myself  at  your  disposal^  provided  that  the  duty  to  be 
undertaken  be  one  in  which  I  can  see  my  way,  and  may  hope 
to  render  useful  service  to  the  State.  I  will,  proceed  towards 
town  to*morrow,  and,  weather  and  railway  permitting,  may 
expect  to  arrive  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  Ai)y  intima- 
tion of  your  Lordship's  commands,  as  to  when  and  where  I 
shall  wait  on  you^  will  find  me  if  sent  to  No.  1,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens.*  ''  I  remain,  my  Lord,  &c.  &c., 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
nund,  when  on  the  following  day  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  railway  carriage,  that  the  honorable  employ- 
ment oflfered  to  him  was  the  Government  of  Canada. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  last  office  in  the  world  which  he 
would  have  chosen  for  himself.  "  I  am  not  sure/' 
he  wrote  to  Captain  Higginson,  before  his  departure 
from  Deer  Park,  "  that  the  Government  of  Canada 
is  a  manageable  affair ;  and  imless  I  think  I  can  go 
to  a  good  purpose,  I  will  not  go  at  all."  But  he 
went  to  London,  saw  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Canadian 
appointment  was  offered  and  accepted..  That  he 
doubted  his  wisdom,  mistrusted  his  motives,  but 
resolutely  determined  to  do  his  best,  the  following 

*  The  residenee  of  Metcalfe's  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brownrigg. 


r/ 
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passages  from  his  prirate  cGnespondenoe  at  this 
time  sofficieiitly  show : 

XO   CAPTAIN  HIGGINSON. 

^'  I  have  aocepted  the  Government  of  panada  m&out  beings 
8uie  that  I  have  done  right  For  I  do  not  see  my  way  bo 
clearly  as  I  wish.  Neither  do  I  expect  to  do  so  before  I  xeftch 
my  destination.  But  the  offer  having  been  made,  and  the 
matter  talked  over  between  Lord  Stanley  and  me,  I  do  not 
like  to  keep  the  Government  waiting  whilst  I  was  shiUy-ahally- 
ing,  and  I  allowed  what  I  £uicy  to  be  public  duty  to  prevail; 
and  agreed  to  undertake  the  task  proposed." — [MivarfM  Hotels 
January  \9,  1843.] 

TO  MBS.  8HTTHB. 

'*  I  have  just  returned  from  Lord  Stanley,  and  have  accepted 
the  Government  of  Canada.  And  thus  there  is  an  end  to  the 
happiness  that  I  was  enjoying  with  you,  and  that  I  hoped 
would  last  during  my  life.  What  is  it  that  moves  me  to  resign 
such  a  prospect  for  the  cares  and  uncertainties  of  public  life 
and  distant  service  ?  Is  it  pure  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duly, 
or  is  it  foolishness  and  lurking  ambition?  It  is  a  sad  break-up 
of  happiness,  and  I  have  no  years  left  to  spare,  and  few  to  fall 
back  upon,  if  I  ever  return.  StUl,  that  must  be  my  hope. 
And  God  grant  that  what  we  have  hitherto  been  contemplat- 
ing is  only  postponed  to  be  realised  hereafter.  The  time  for 
my  departure  is  not  fixed;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  some 
weeks  with  you." — [iMnwrf's,  January  19,  1843.] 

TO  TH£  SAMB. 

''  When  I  wrote  my  first  note  of  this  morning  I  had  a  gleam 
of  hope  that  I  might  have  a  justifiable  ground  for  declining  to 
go  to  Canada;  but  I  have  since  been  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
the  obstacle,  which  was  of  a  public  nature,  has  been  removed. 
So  I  must  still  go.  I  had  a  stronger  hope  of  being  able  to 
return  to  you  on  Tuesday  to  remain  awhile.    But  I  am  to  see 
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the  Qneoi  to  take  leaTO  on  Ttmdixy  iredc  It  will,  ilieiefoie» 
piobftUy  be  Thundaj  week,  mthe  B&eannocm,  before  I  see  you. 
I  ahall  then  be  aUe  to  enjoj  abont  a  £>itingfat  with  jou;  the 
last  dajB,  I  VB8  going  to  aaj,  of  happinesB  that  I  flhall  probably 
ever  know.  Bat  eren  thoee  will  not  be  days  of  happinesB, 
for  they  will  be  embittered  by  the  approach  of  aepaiation. 
Never  was  aman  dragged  into  public  employment  more  against 
his  will.  It  is  with  difficalty  that  I  can  write  even  the  little 
that  I  do.  God  protect  you  alL  I  am  to  embark  by  steam  on 
the  4th  iSMXfii:'—lJiiimBrt\  Jamuaj  21, 1843.] 

TO  HB.  HANGltES. 

^*  .  •  .  .A  thousand  thanks  for  your  great  kindness.  I 
have  reoGiTed  both  your  letters.  Ton  must  be  as  much  sur- 
prised as  I  am  to  find  that  I  am  going  to  Canada.  I  never 
undertook  anything  with  so  mudi  reluctance,  or  so  little  hope 
of  doing  good;  but  I  «ould  not  bdng  myself  to  say  No,  when 
the  proposal  was  made.  All  my  plans  and  expectations  of 
happiness  are  knocked  on  the  head;  and  I  fear  that  the  little 
reputation  that  I  have  acquired  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged 
than  improved  in  the  trouble  waters  of  Canada.  I  know, 
fipom  ei:peiienoe,  that  the  chief  embarxasBment  to  a  Colonial 
Governor  is  the  interference  of  the  Home  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  stipulate  that  they  shall  not 
control  the  Government  of  a  colony.  I  must  urge  what  is  right 
and  resist  what  is  wrong,  and  come  away  as  soon  as  I  see  that 
I  can  do  no  good.  If  I  do  any,  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised. 
I  should  be  further  obliged  to  you — ^I  am  exceedingly  so 
abeady — ^if  you  could  put  me  in  the  way  of  ascertaining,  with- 
out giving  Mr.  Buller  or  yourself  too  much  trouble,  what '  the 
essential  steps'  are  which  he  thinks  a  Governor  of  Canada 
ought  to  have  power  to  take;  for  his  opinion  must  be  entitled 
to  great  weight"— [JfwarT's,  Jan.  22,  1843.] 

TO  LOBD  MONSOK. 

'*....  I  accepted  without  hesitation,  because  I  had  no 
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sufficient  reason  for  declining  an  honorable  public  duty  of  im- 
portance and  difficulty — ^but  I  was,  in  truth,  much  happier  when 
I  was  contradicting  the  report  than  I  have  been  since  it  became 
verified.  I  was  living  with  my  sister  in  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom  from  care,  as  much  retirement  as  is  obtainable  in  this 
country,  and  great  happiness  in  her  affectionate  society.  I 
wanted  nothing.  I  was  not  anxious  for  anything.  I  could 
truly  say  in  the  language  of  my  motto, '  Conquiesco.'  I  had 
a  lurking  ^cy  for  a  seat  in  Parliament;  but  I  was  so  com- 
fortable without  it,  that  I  doubted  the  good  sense  of  wishing 
for  it,  and  did  not  dishke  the  manifest  improbability  of  its 
presenting  itself.  This  state  of  real  enjoyment  I  quit  to  return 
to  cares  which  are  inconsistent  with  perfect  happiness^  and  to  a 
mode  of  life  which  I  thoroughly  dislikci  merely  because  I  can- 
not find  a  sufficient  excuse  for  declining.  Never  did  a  man  go 
so  unwillingly  to  anything  by  his  own  consent  Going,  how- 
ever,  I  am;  and  grumbling  is  useless.  If  I  succeed  in  recon- 
ciling local  dissensions,  and  promoting  attachment  between  the 
colony  and  the  mother  country,  I  shall  rejoice  in  having  under- 
taken the  charge.  If  I  fail,  which  from  the  state  of  things  is 
more  probable,  I  must  console  myself  with  the  assurance,  that 
for  the  rest  of  my  days  I  shall  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  retire- 
ment that  I  love."— [Z?tfer  Park,  Feb.  10,  1843.] 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  in  the  es« 
isting  state  of  the  Canadian  Goyemment,  or  no- 
Government,  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  pro- 
ceed to  North  America  with  the  utmost  possible 
despatch.  To  Captaia  Higginson,*  who  was  to  ac- 
company him  in  the  capacity  of  Private  Secretary, 

*  It  was  a  characteristic  trait  in  before^having  leant  that  Captain  Hig- 

Metcalfe's  generosity,  tliat  finding  the  ginson  had  sufi^ered  pecuniary  loss  by 

salary  of  the  Frivate  Secretary  was  the  failure  of  a  Calcutta   house  of 

only  300/.  per  annum,  he  should  have  agency,  he  entreated  to  be  permitted 

immediately  offered  to  add  1000/.  to  to  make  good  the  amount  ftom  his 

the  yearly  income  from  the  salary  of  own  private  fortime. 
the  Goyemor-General.    A  short  time 
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he  wrote  from  Mivart's  the  following  sketch  of  his 
plans: 

"  I  am  pressed  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  tbat  I 
may  relieve  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  is  too  ill  either  to  govern 
or  to  move,  and,  because  he  cannot  come  away,  cannot  make 
over  charge  to  any  one  but  his  successor.  The  earliest  period 
at  which  the  passage  to  Eangston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  which  is 
the  capital,  and  my  point  of  arrival,  can  be  made,  and  that 
only  from  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  is  the  latter  half  of 
March.  So  I  am  to  start  on  one  of  Cunard's  steamers  from 
Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  March — land  at  Boston  on  the  17th  of 
March — ^go  by  railway  to  Utica,  thence  by  road  or  canal  to 
Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario— and  across  the  Lake  to  Kingston. 
.  .  .  •  My  own  immediate  plans  are  to  remain  in  town 
until  the  1st  of  February,  when  the  Queen  is  to  receive  me, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  Devonshire,  to  be  with  my  poor  sister 
for  a  forthight,  and  then  to  return  to  town  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  my  departure." 

A  few  weeks  of  chequered  happiness  at  Deer  Park 
brought  him  close  upon  the  dreaded  period  of  his 
departure.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  great  uneasi- 
ness about  his  health.  "I  am  as  well  as  ever,"  he 
wrote  from  Devonshire,  "  excepting  the  cheek,  which 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time,  but  seems  determined  not  to  be  quite  well." 
Some  days  afterwards,  however,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Martin,  "The  face  has  improved  within  the  last 
week,  and  is  now  better,  I  think,  than  it  ever  has 
been  since  it  was  first  ill."  On  the  21st  of  February 
he  quitted  Deer  Park  to  spend,  as  he  said,  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  London  before  his  embarkation  for  the 
West.    It  was  a  brief,  hurried  interval  of  not  very 
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pleasurable  ezcitemeEit.  Yet  notliing  could  Hare 
more  clearly  demonstrated  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  than  the  eagerness  with  which  hid 
society  was  sought.  He  was  always  a  popular  man, 
and  just  then  he  was  hi  the  meridian  of  his  success. 
8ome,  doubtless,  were  anxious  to  entertain  the 
Governor ;  but  there  ware  others  who  cared  cmly  to 
embrace  the  man. 

Among  the  former  -were  the  mraibers  of  the  Co- 
lonial Society.  This  important  and  respectable  body 
had  presented  a  congratulatory  address  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  on  his  return  from  Jamaica,*  and  were 
now  eager  to  invite  him  to  a  valedictory  banquet. 
There  were  reasons,  both  of  a  public  and  a  priTate 
character,  which  would  have  induced  him  to  dedine 
the  invitation.  Some  of  his  friends  wrote  to  caution 
him  against  an  attempt  that  would  probably  be 

*  This  address  ought  not  to   be  tiye  and  cordial  oo-operation  of  the 

passed  orer  withoat  more  especial  no-  whole  oommunitj — m  the  mcreaaed 

tice ;  for  it  recognises  the  essential  means  of  religious  and  moral  instmc* 

fact  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  tion — ^in  the  eztensiTe  improfwuient 

Metcalfe's  Qoyemment   of  Jamaica  of  the  judicial  system — ^int&  tone  and 

were  not  confined  to  the  island.    The  character  of  the  legislation— in  the 

great  result  thej  yeotured  to  de-  grateftil  affection  with  which  70a  were 

clare  would  be  an  improyement  in  beloyed  by  all  classes  of  the  people 

Colonial  Goyemment  for  eyer.    The  whom  you  gofreined — m  the  Ugh  ap* 

following  is  the  substance  of  the  ad-  probation  whidi  you  reoeiyed  from 

dress:  your  SoyerelgiL 

'^  Your  administration  exhibited  an  **  Your  administration  has  a  claim 

undeyiatiilg  adherence  to  those  just  on  our  wannest  gratitude  not  only  for 

and  liberal  principles  by  which  alone  the  senioe  it  has  rendered  Jamiakat 

the  relations  between  the  parent  State  but  for  the  beneficial  influence  it  will 

and  her  Colonies  can  be  maintained  exercise  in  promoting  the  weltee^  hj 

with  the  feelings  essential  to  thdr  securing  the  good  goyemment.   of 

mutual  honor  and  wel&re eyery  cmier  pnssf^naton  of  tiie  Bntith 

^  The  beneficial  efibcts  of  an  admi-  Empire.    Colonial  Goyemmoits  can 

nistration  ccmdncted  on  these  princi-  never  hereafter  be  condiieted  on  aay 

Sles  were  experienced  in  the  confi-  other  principles  than  those  of  yoor 

ence,  the  harmony,  the  kind  feeling,  administration.    The  success  of  that 

and  the  good  order  which  again  per-  administration  would  command,  ewea 

yaded  all  the  relations  of  society —  if  the  truth  and  justice  of  those  prin- 

in  the  reconciliation  of  the  colony  dples  shmild  fail  to  seoonmepdt  llwir 

with  the  motiier  country— in  the  ac-  adoption." 
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made  to  extract  from  him  some  statement  of  his 
opinions,  perhaps  some  inconsiderate  promises  and 
pledges,  vdth  r^ard  to  his  future  GU)Temment ;  and 
it  was  hinted  at  the  same  time  that  the  enter- 
tainment was  got  up  hy  a  party — ^the  "  family  com- 
pact m^i/'  with  a  specific  object.  But  Metcalfe 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  led  into  any 
such  indiscretian.  He  accepted  the  invitation  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  cause  disappointment,  and 
he  was  assured  that  the  entertainment  was  pro- 
moted in  a  catholic  spirit  by  men  representing  all 
colonial  interests.  The  diimer  was  given  on  the 
27th  of  September  at  the  Colonial  Clnb,  in  St. 
James's-square.  If  any  one  then  present  expected 
to  gather  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  after-dinner 
speeches  any  revelations  of  his  intended  policy,  they 
must  have  been  grievously  disappointed.  He  re- 
ceived all  the  compliments  which  were  paid  him  in 
a  grateful  spirit,  and  he  reciprocated  with  interest 
every  expression  of  good-will.  His  speeches  were 
lively,  good-hnmored,  after-dinner  speeches;  but 
not  a  word  was  uttered,  under  the  influence  of  his 
feeliugs,  which  he  could  have  any  cause  to  regret. 

About  the  same  time,  Metcalfe's  old  Indian 
friends,  glorying  as  they  did  in  his  continued  suc- 
cess, but  thinking  more  of  him  as  Charley  Metcalfe 
than  as  Govemor-Greneral  of  the  Canadas,  were 
eager  to  give  him  another  farewell  entertainment. 
But  when  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Oriental  Club,  it  was  suggested  by  the  chairman,^ 

*  Sir  J.  L.  LuflhingCon.    The  CQggesticm  caoie  origiiuUly  fh>m  ICr.  Tacker. 
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that  if  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  were  invited  to  sit  for 
his  picture  instead  of  meeting  his  friends  at  dinner, 
the  former  compliment  would  he  the  more  accept- 
ahle  of  the  two.  The  suggestion  was  well  received 
hy  the  meeting ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
"  that  the  Right  Honorahle  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalfe, 
Bart.,  G.O.B.,  he  requested  to  sit  for  his  portrait 
for  the  Cluh,  as  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  high 
respect,  regard,  and  esteem  in  which  his  many  pub- 
lic and  private  virtues  are  held."  There  were  some 
members  present  who  would  have  had  the  picture 
and  the  dinner  too — ^but  the  admirable  portrait  by 
Mr.  Say,  in  the  library  of  the  Oriental  Club,  would 
sufficiently  declare  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  even 
if  the  engraving  which  has  been  made  from  it  had 
not  enabled  hundreds  to  have  constantly  before 
them  the  image  of  their  benefactor  and  friend. 

During  Metcalfe's  brief  visit  to  the  metropolis  he 
was  compelled,  in  accordance  with  the  request  thus 
intimated  to  him,  to  spend  some  time  in  ^^  sitting 
for  his  picture."  He  had  also  to  sit  for  his  bust, 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Bailey,  to  be  placed  in 
the  Metcalfe  Hall,  in  Calcutta.  With  all  these  calls 
upon  his  time,  he  might  well  report  that  he  was 
"  sadly  hurried  and  worried."  By  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, however,  everything  was  accomplished  ex- 
cept the  dining  with  the  Queen.  On  the  Ist  of 
March  he  wrote  to  his  sister : 

^^  One  line,  my  dearest  Georgiana,  to  say  that  I  am  alive  and 
well,  but  sadly  hurried  and  worried.  Two  nights  I  have  been 
entirely  deprived  of  my  writing  hours,  by  being  detained  at 
parties  until  one  or  two  o'clock.  To-morrow,  the  last  day  of  my 
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being  in  town,  I  have  the  honor  of  dining  with  her  Majesty. 
The  compliments  that  I  receive  from  all  quarters  are  tm* 
bounded.    Every  one  seems  to  give  me  credit  for  sacrificing 

personal  comfort  and  happiness  to  public  duty 

The  portrait  and  bust  are  both  finished,  and  both  excellent. 
Tou  shall  have  a  cast  of  the  one  and  a  copy  or  engraving  of  the 
other.  Finished,  I  mean,  only  as  far  as  my  sitting  goes.  The 
portrait  will  not  be  finished  much  before  the  Exhibition  of 
1844,  and  the  bust  at  present  is  only  in  clay." 

On  the  3rd  of  Marcli  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  left 
London  for  Liverpool;  and  on  the  following  day 
embarked  for  Boston,  on  board  one  of  the  Cunard 
Company's  steamers.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
Secretaries — Captain  Higginson,  Captain  Brownrigg, 
and  Mr.  Howell* — and  byDr.  W.  B.  0'Shoughnessy,t 
who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  him  to  Canada.^ 
On  the  18th  of  March  they  touched  at  Halifax, 
where  the  new  Governor-General  was  "  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor§  and  his  lady;'* 
received  addresses  from  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  Nova-Scotia,  which  was  a  part  of  his  general  Qo- 
vemment,  and  "  re-embarked,  after  being  on  shore 
about  three  hours/'  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
he  landed  at  Boston,  where  he  was  most  hospitably 
received ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  conmienced 

*  Captain  Stadholme    Brownrigg,  favorable   one  $  and  Metcalfe  wrote 

son  of  Metcalfe's  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  that  he  *'  had  abundant  reason  to  be 

Brownrigg,  accompanied  the  Gover-  grateful  to  the  Almighty  disposer  of 

nor-Cieneral  as  military^   secretary ;  erents."    He  reported,  however,  that 

Mr.  Howell,  a  connexion  by  marriagd  either  from  the  dampness  of  the  deck 

of  the  Metcalfe  family,  went  as  an  or  the  want  of  his  usual   exercise, 

assistant  private  secretary.  rheumatism  had  seized  on  his  right 

t  Of  the  Bengal  medical  service — an  foot  and  forced  him  to  limp  and  wear 

oncer  whose  great  scientific  acquire-  a  gouty  boot.    This  explanation  is 

ments  have  sinc-e  earned  for  him  a  necessary,  to  render  clear  some  pas- 

distinffuished  reputation.  sages  in  the  following  letters. 

I  The  voyage  on  the  whole  was  a       §  Lord  Falkland. 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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his  ayet land  journey  to  Kingston — all  the  ineidentB 
of  which  are  fully  described  in  the  following  Uvdj 
letters  to  his  sister : 

SIR  CHABLES  M£XGAIiFl&  TO  MB&  SMTTHX. 

''  Albany^  State  of  New  Tork,  U.&  AnmncM^ 
March  24, 1S43. 

'^  Mt  DEABEST  Geobgy, — I  wTOte  from  Boston  giving  an 

account  of  our  voyage^  our  landing  on  the  20th,  and  our  stay 

on  the  2l8t  at  that  famed  place,  where  &e  rebellion  broke  out 

which  ended  in  the  separation  of  our  North- American  colonies 

from  the  mother  country ;  since  which  conclusion  the  original 

rebellion  has  been  designated  the  glorious  revolution,  or  the 

establishment  of  American  independence. 

Why  treaaon  never  protpera  what's  the  reaaon? 
Why,  when  it  protperii  none  dare  call  it  treaaon. 

*^  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  people  of  Boston — Governor,  Mayor, 
and  Grandees  were  all  very  civil  and  kind.    We  started,  as  I 
said  we  should,  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
by  railway,  and  arrived  at  this  place  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing.   After  quitting  the  railway,  of  which  the  terminus  is  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  we  crossed  the  said  river, 
which  was  frozen  over,  on  sleighs,  which  brought  us  to  qvr 
hotel,  ^  the  Eagle,'  at  this  place,  the  whole  road  being  a  mass  of 
snow  and  ice.    We  started  again  yesterday,  at  nine  o*ck>ck,  by 
railway,  for  Senectady,  in  progress  to  XJtica;  but  a  fresh  fall  of 
snow  had  rendered  the  road  impassable,  and  we  were  forced  to 
return  after  proceeding  a  few  miles.   The  road  is  still  blocked  up, 
and  we  could  not  start  again  to-day.    But  we  make  the  attempt 
again  to-morrow,  either  by  railroad  at  nine  o'clock,  if  that  be 
practicable,  or  by  sleighs  at  seven  o'clock,  so  as  to  reach  the 
Utica  railroad,  at  Senectady,  which  is  said  to  be  open,  at  eleven 
o'clock;  and  proceed  by  railroad  from  Senectady  to  Utica,  and 
from  Utica  to  Kingston  by  sleighs,  over  the  snow  and  ice  and 
frozen  rivers.    I  will  let  you  know  from  Eongston  how  we  have 
managed. 

*'  My  foot  continues  swollen,  and  I  am  forced  to  wear  a  laige 
cloth  boot  Uned  with  fur;  but  in  other  respects  I  am  wdl,  and 
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80  are  all  die  party.  When  I  took  my  ink  out  of  the  box.  con- 
taining^ my  writing'  materials  just  now,  to  commence  this  senvwl^ 
I  found  it  firozen;  and  a  newspaper  here  tells  ns' that  tine  ther- 
mometer on  the  day  of  our  arrival  was  down  at  3^— -taken  out  of 
our  doctor's  box  tonlay  it  was  17^.  NevertkelesSt  I  have  not 
fdt  the  cold  so  much  since  we  landed,  or  on  tl»e  Toysge,  as  I 
did  oceasiosally  at  Deer  Park.  It  is  announced  that  I  am  pre- 
sently to  receive  a  visit  from  the  ex-President  of  the  United 
States^  Mr.  Van  Buren^  the  Grovemor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  general  officer,  who  is,  I  presume,  the  local  Com- 
mander-in-Chief^ and  he  soon  appears.  While  I  was  writing, 
the  aforesaid  gcandees  c£une  in--*all  very  civil  and  kind.  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  the  most  distinguished  of  all,  is  pncticularly  pleas- 
ing.  The  Governor  proposed  that  he.  should  call  again,  and 
drag  me  forth  two  hours  hence  to  the  ^Capitol'  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  as  I  know  not  how  to  decline  what  was 
kindly  meant,  I  must  submit;  aldiough  I  should  be  better 
pleased  to  remain  quietly  where  I  am;  tat\  fiioi  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  my  footing  where  every  inch  is  ice  or  snow.  I 
shall  leave  this  letter  to  be  forwarded  from- this  place,  and  hope 
that  my  next  will  announce  the  termination  of  my  journey.  I 
am  anxious  to  relieve  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  who  is  so  unwell  that  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  I  do  not  find  him  alive.  What  we  have 
most  to  dread  is  a  thaw,  which  will  impede  our  pnogress;  for 
the  road  which  we  take,  in  consequence  of  Lake  Ontario's  being 
unnavigable,  will  be  destroyed  by  a  cessation  of  fixist;  and  our 
hopes  of  a  ^>eedy  and  the  least  uncomfortable  journey  possible 
rest  on  a  continuance  of  severe  cold. 
^^  Best  love  to  Mr.  S.  and  Bmy. 

^'  Your  most  affectionate, 

**  C.  T.  Mbtoalpb." 

THB   SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

<<  Kingrston,  Canada,  AprU  9,  1848. 

•*  My  dearest  Georgiana, — ^It  was  from  Albany,  I  think^ 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  that  I  gave  you  an  account  of  our 
journey  so  far.    I  have  since  written  a  short  letter  to  report 

2h2 
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safe  arrival  here.  I  now  resume  the  account  of  our  journey^ 
taking  the  first  moment  that  I  have  been  able  to  apply  to  that 
purpose,  for  business  has  hitherto  been  incessant  After  b^ng 
driven  back  to  Albany  by  the  snow-storm  that  blocked  up  the 
railroad  on  the  23rd  of  March,  we  waited  in  vain  on  the  24tk 
to  see  if  the  passage  by  railway  could  be  efiected;  and  as  it 
was  not^  we  started  at  daylight  on  the  25th  in  sleighs,  and 
proceeded  over  the  snow  to  Senectady,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  railroad  from  that  place  open.  When  we  arrived  we 
found  the  train  gone;  for  being  the  train  of  the  preceding  day, 
which  had  been  stopped  by  the  snow,  it  had  started  on  the 
25th  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  We  should  otherwise  hare 
reached  Senectady  in  time. 

^*  Fortune,  however,  favored  us  that  day,  for  the  train  was 
driven  back  to  that  place  while  we  were  there,  which  was  owing^ 
to  a  train  coming  from  Utica;  for  there  being  but  one  rail,  two 
trains  cannot  proceed  in  opposite  directions.  So  we  benefited; 
and  the  train  driven  back  when  it  started  again  took  on  our 
party  to  Utica. 

*'  Our  party  consisted  of  nine,  seven  of  ourselves  (besides  six 
servants)— -one,  the  mayor  of  this  place,  Kingston,  a  fellow- 
passenger  from  England  on  the  steamer,  and  one  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  United  States,  but  employed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, who  made  all  the  arrangements  for  our  journey.  The 
distance  from  Albany  to  Utica  was  ninety  miles,  and  we 
thought  ourselves  fortunate  in  accomplishing  it  in  one  day, 
considering  the  state  of  the  season  and  of  the  road.  From 
Utica  to  Kingston,  distance  127  miles,  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  travelling  otherwise  than  by  sleighs,  for  the  country 
was  entirely  under  snow,  and  even  that  mode  was  scarcely 
practicable,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow  in  many  places.  Li 
ordinary  winters,  and  with  an  ordinary  quantity  of  snow,  the 
distance  would  have  been  got  over  in  a  day  and  a  half;  but  it 
took  us  nearly  four  days.  We  travelled  in  covered  sleighs,  and 
being  wrapped  up  in  fur  cloaks,  gloves,  caps,  &c.,  we  were 
pretty  well  protected  against  the  cold  as  long  as  we  could  re- 
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main  in  the  sleighs;  but  these  vehicles  sometimes  upset,  owing 
to  the  yielding  depth  of  snow  on  one  side;  and  the  horses  weie 
frequently  half  buried  in  the  snow,  and  had  to  be  extricated*; 
so  that  from  various  accidents  the  active  part  of  our  body  were 
frequently  called  out  to  exert  themselves.  I  was  taken  great 
care  of  by  all. 

'*  The  owner  of  the  sleighs,  an  American,  who  contracted  te 
convey  us  to  Eongston,  attached  himself  to  the  sleigh  in  which 
I  was,  and  was  almost  always  standing  on  one  side  to  balance  it, 
and  prevent  its  going  over  on  the  other.  Allen  did  the  same 
He  had  a  seat  with  the  other  servants  in  a  covered  eleigh,  where 
they  were  protected  from  the  cold;  but  I  could  not  persuade 
him  to  remain  there,  and  fancying  that  there  was  danger  of  my 
sleigh's  upsetting,  he  persisted  in  exposing  himself  to  the  ele- 
ments on  the  outside  of  it.  I  had  with  me  in  my  sleigh,  gene- 
rally, Higginson,  Howell,  and  either  Brownrigg  or  some  other 
of  the  party.  The  rest  of  the  gentlemen  were  in  another  sleigh, 
and  the  servants,  six  in  number,  or  rather  five,  one  having  been 
left  with  the  plate  and  heavy  baggage  at  Albany^  to  bring  it  on 
after  us,  were  accommodated  in  a  third  sleigh. 

**  The  baggage  that  we  had  with  us  was  at  one  time  divided 
between  the  three — at  another,  conveyed  in  a  separate  sleigh. 
In  this  manner  we  proceeded  as  well  as  the  snow  would  permit, 
sometimes  a  sleigh  upsetting — more  frequently  the  horses  sink- 
ing beyond  their  depth ;  and  all  hands  employed  to  set  up  the 
sleigh,  or  dig  out  the  unfortunate  horse.  The  whole  journey^ 
from  the  novelty  of  everything,  was  amusing ;  and  many  ludi- 
crous scenes  took  place.  Beyond  the  track  for  the  sleighs,  there 
was  not  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  there  was  not  a  good 
chance  of  being  buried  in  the  mass  of  snow;  and  in  the 
floundering  which  took  place,  when  all  were  out  to  remedy  a 
difficulty,  a  gentleman  or  a  servant  was  often  to  be  seen  with 
his  head  under  the  snow  and  his  heels  in  the  air.  We  were 
often  at  a  dead  stop,  and  at  the  best  generally  made  very  slow 
progress. 

*'  On  one  occasion,  after  a  long  detention  in  vain  efforts  te 
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advaBce,  it  vnifi  decided  hj  our  ooaduetor,  ihe  Ameticaiii  irho 
toakfiuch  zeaious  care  of  me,  that  it  was  impoBBible  to  proceed 
and  tliat  the  only  plan  to  be  followed  waa,  ihat  I shonldlie  cmp- 
xied  oii  in  a  ligh^  open  aleigh,  called  a  *  cutter/  to.80ine  plao^ 
whenee  ^iiiattsBce  conld  he  sent  to  the  party  m  the  reac.  My 
wish  was  that  we  should  all  share  the  same  luck,,  and  I  did  .not 
like  the  idea  of  aeparation.  At  last,  however,  I  yielded  to  the 
general  wish  and  opinion,  and  quitted  my  sleigh  to  go  to  ikat 
cutter,  the  only  one  available.  In  performiiig  this  manoBUTre 
I  had  to  pass  the  sleighs  ahead,  which  could  not  be  moved  out 
of  the  track  without  certain  absorption  in  the  snow;  aad  in 
floundering  through  the  snow  to  get  to  the  cutter,  with  many 
others  doing  the  same  in  their  kind  endeavors  to  help  me,  the 
scene  was  so  ridiculous  that  I  wasin a  roar  of  laughter  the  whole 
way. 

^  I  went  on  in  the  cutter  with  Higginson  and  Brownrigg, 
and  my  American  firiend,  the  conductor,  beades  the  driver,  to 
the  place,  the  first  on  the  road  whence  we  could  send  assistance 
to  our  friends  behind,  and  where  we  stopped  for  them,  and 
made  up  our  minds  to  stay  the  night  It  ended  in  the  sleigba 
all  comii^  up  before  evening;  and  along  with  them  Howell, 
who  had  been  sick  that  day,  and  could  not  quit  the  covered 
sleigh.  One  day  we  had  to  croasa  bridge,  on  which  an  inacrip^ 
tion  stared  us  in  the  face,  '  Condemned  Bridge;*  and  as  we 
passed  over  it,  our  American  fnend  opened  the  door  of  the 
sl^h  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  chance  of  escape  if  the 
sleigh  fell  through.  But  the  Condemned  Bridge  was  still  strong 
enough  for  our  purpose,  and  we  all  got  over  without  acddent. 
Our  journey  ended  in  our  crossing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  ice,  both  being  frozen  over,  and  covered 
vrith  snow,  like  the  rest  of  the  country.  From  Boston  to 
Sjngston  was  one  mass  of  snow.  The  country  generally  look- 
ing like  a  twelfth  cake — the  ground  resembling  the  sugar,  and 
the  trees  and  houses  the  ornaments.  One  of  the  public  fuao-> 
tionaries  said  to  me  at  Albany — '  Governor  Metcalfe,  you'll 
admit,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  clever  body  of  snow  for  a  young 
country? 
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'^Bothin  tlie  United  States  and  here,  the  aesion  is  said  to  be 
unexampled  as  to  the  duxBlion  of  the  winter.  The  navigatiea 
of  the  hkeB  and  rivers  was  op^  kst  year  in  March.  This 
jmet  k  will  not  be  before  May.  They  are  still  frozen,  and  the 
groond  IS  still  for  the  most  part  covered  trith  snow;  but  it  is 
beginning  to  melt,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  do  so  gradually, 
£ar  a  sudden  and  universal  thaw  would  be  very  mischievous. 
The  cold. has  been  much  more  tolerable  than  I  e:q>ected;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  yet  experienced  any  so  great  as  that  at 
Deer  Park.  I  understand,  however,  that  with  wind  it  is  ex- 
tremely seyere.  We  shall  soon  be  in  summer,  for  there  is 
msBBKeij  any  spring.    As  yet  it  continues  to  freeze  every  night 

'*  Nevertheless,  although  I  adhere  to  my  habits  of  having  no 
fire  or  heat  in  my  bedroom,  and  of  washing  all  over  and  batlu 
ing  my  feet  in  cold  water,  I  do  not  &el  the  severe  cold  as  in 
Devondure.  The  damp  there,  and  the  want  of  it  here^I  con- 
clude make  the  diflSsrence.  You  would  enjoy  this  climate,  and 
it  would,  I  should  think,  agree  with  you.  I  am  disposed  to 
like  it,  from  what  I  have  hitherto  experienced.  The  rheuma- 
tism and  swelling  of  the  foot  which  came  on  on  board-ship,  and 
lasted  during  the  journey,  have  subsided  into  what  they  were 
at  Deer  Park.  And  the  cold  which  I  caught  on  the  journey 
has  left  the  head,  and  is,  I  trust,  going  away  altogether.  I  feel 
in  all  other  respects  quite  well. 

'*  My  official  prospects  are  not  better  than  th^  were  when  I 
accepted  the  charge  that  I  have  undertaken.  Party  spirit  is 
acrimonious  in  the  extreme.  My  chief  object  will  be  to  bring 
all  into  harmony;  but  I  do  not  expect  success.  I  have  not  the 
same  nuUerials  to  work  on  that  I  had  in  Jamaica.  Nous 
verrons.  Several  important  questions  must  soon  be  decided, 
and  the  result  will  most  probably  draw  on  me  the  abuse  of  one 
or  of  both  parties.  One  incautious  step  might  throw  matters 
into  confusion;  and  even  the  most  proper  ones  might  have  the 
same  effect.  I  must  coxifine  myself  to  generals,  for  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  describe  the  particulars  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  I  find  myself«  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  give  way  to 
despair;  and  I  do  not  suBer  from  low  spirits.    I  rather  think 
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tnat,  in  that  respect,  the  climate  is  fayorable;  for,  notwitli- 
standing  much  discouragement  from  the  aspect  of  affidrs,  I  am 
in  good  spirits,  although  incessant  business  prevents  my  takii^ 
any  exercise.    I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house  once  for  that 
purpose  since  I  arrived.    My  health  is  nevertheless  exceDent. 
All  our  party  are  well,  excepting  some  colds  and  some  rheuma- 
tism.    Higginson  is  the  chief  sufferer  now  from  the  latter. 
Frank  Howell  is  quite  well,  and  is  growing  in  my  afiections. 
My  predecessor.  Sir  Charles  Bagot,   a  very  amiable  man, 
continues  in  a  precarious,  though  not  a  hopeless  state;   and 
owing  to  the  lakes  not  being  navigable,  cannot  at  present  be 
moved.    I  am,  consequently,  living  in  a  hired  house  in  the 
town;  and  most  of  my  party  at  an  hotel — ^two  only,  all  that 
the  house  can  hold,  being  with  me  ;  as  I  could  not  think  of 
disturbing  Sir  Charles  Bagot  and  Lady  Mary  and  their  family, 
by  occupying  Government  House  while  they  remain.  Although 
I  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  done  otherwise,  they  have 
taken  this  little  consideration  veiy  kindly,  and  express  them- 
selves very  warmly  on  the  subject   I  enclose  some  scraps  taken 
from  newspapers.     Some  may  interest,  and  others  amuse  you. 

^^  When  I  get  into  the  Government  House  I  will  give  yoa 
a  description  of  our  mode  of  life.  Not  being  in  my  present 
residence  in  a  condition  to  entertain,  I  avoid  it  entirely.  This 
privilege,  however,  will  only  last  as  long  as  I  stay  out  of  the 
Grovemment  House.  My  establishment  will  be  larger  and 
more  expensive  than  it  was  in  Jamaica.  My  official  income  is 
less.  And  as  there  it  was  not  sufficient  without  aid  from  my 
private  fortune,  I  must  of  course  expect  the  same  will  be  the 
case  here,  to  a  larger  extent.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence;  and  I  wish  that  all  others  could  be  as  easily 
managed.  I  shall  keep  this  open  to  say  all's  well  at  the  time  of 
despatch.  It  has  been  written  at  various  times,  as  I  could 
snatch  moments  for  the  purpose. 

*'  It  is  now  April  the  13th.  I  took  charge  of  ike  Govern^ 
ment  on  the  30th  of  March.  I  bad  nearly  forgotten  my  face. 
It  is  much  as  it  was  .when  I  parted  from  you.  The  doctor  is 
at  present  attacking  it  daily,  but  gently,  with  nitric  acid  and 
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anenia  Whether  the  efiect  will  be  more  complete  than  It  was 
before,  time  will  show.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  sister. 
Deer  Park  must  be  beginning  to  be  delightful.  When  I  think 
how  happy  I  was  and  should  have  been  there,  and  afterwards 
at  Stoke  Gifford,  it  requires  the  conviction  that  I  have  acted 
according  to  duty  to  reconcile  me  to  the  sacrifice  that  I  have 
made.  God  grant  that  we  may  all  meet  again,  and  enjoy  a 
renewal  of  the  same  happiness. 

''  Your  affectionate, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

He  arrived  at  Kingston  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  of  March.  The  streets  were  lined  with  troops ; 
and  the  whole  male  population  of  the  place  turned 
out  to  greet  him.*  If  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  was  received  could  have  soothed  his  anxieties,  he 
would  have  derived  solace  from  these  demonstrations 
— ^but  he  knew,  as  he  passed  along  the  streets  of 
Kingston,  that  there  was  a  period  of  trouble  and 
excitement  before  him.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  sworn  in  as  Grovemor-General  of  the  Canadas 
and  their  dependencies. 

*  The  following  paraage  of  a  letter,  which  they  did  with  great  enthnsiatm. 

written  at  the  time  by  a  newspaper  The  yarious  branches  of  the  Fire  De- 

oorrespondent,  describes  the  manner  partment,  the  Mechanics*  Institution, 

of  Metcidfe's  roseption : — "  Sir  Charles  and  the  National  Societies,  turned  out 

Metcalfe  arrived  about  half  an  hour  with  their  banners,  which,  with  many 

ago.    He  came  from  the  American  sleighs  decorated  with  flags,  made 

side^  in  a  close-bodied  sleigh  drawn  quite  a  show.  The  streets  from  Daley 's 

by  four   gr^s.     He  was   receired.  Hotel  to  the  Governor's    residence 

on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Arthur-  were   lined    by   the   military.     Sir 

street  (Ives*  Wharf),  by  an  immense  Charles,  after  a  turn  through  two  or 

concourse  of  people.     The  military  three  streets,  from  the  place  of  hit 

escort  was  compoMd  of  a  detachment  landing,  accompanied  by  the  procea- 

of  the  Incorporated  Lancers,  and  the  sion,  went  to  his  residence.  Sir  Charles 

guard  of  honor  from  the  2drdBeginient.  Metcalfe  is  a  thorough-looking  Eng- 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  disap-  lishman,  with  a  jolly  visage.  He  looks 

pointments  as  to  the  time  of  the  arri-  older  than  he  really  is,  but  this  may 

val,  the  male  population  of  the  place  proceed  ttom  the  fatigues  <€  his  Tery 

turned  outcn  matse  to  greet  Sir  Charles,  rough  journey." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

[1843—1845.] 

TOE  GOYERNMENT  OF  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Constitution — ^Besponsible  Government—How  to  be  Inter- 
preted— State  of  Parties — The  Executive  Council— Beginning  of  Difficnlttee 
— Bupture  with  the  Council — ^Prorincial  Addresses — ^Fonnation  of  a  Neir 
Council— General  Election— The  New  Session— Metcalfe^s  Difficulties. 

And  now  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  began  to  look  the 
difiGLculties  of  his  position  fairly  in  the  &oe.  Thej 
iirere  great ;  and  he  scarcely  hoped  to  overoome 
them.  Sat  he  addressed  himself  to  his  woik  in  a 
quiet,  resolute  spirit,  with  the  calm  consciousness  of 
a  man  knowing  that  he  was  about  to  do  his  best,  in 
all  honesty  and  sincerity,  and  that  there  were  no 
personal  considerations  to  cause  him  to  swerve  one 
hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  had  not 
come  to  Canada  to  serve  himself — ^but  to  serve  the 
State.  If  he  failed,  therefore,  his  failure  would 
have  been  forced  upon  him ;  it  would  not  be  self- 
incurred. 

The  more  closely  he  looked  at  the  difficulties 
before  him,  the  more  formidable  they  appeared  to 
be.  He  found,  indeed,  that  they  were  far  greater 
and  more  complicated  than  those  which  he  had 
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C0veroame»  bj  tbe  mete  f aroe  of  aoi  honnt  purpose 
aauL  a  conoSiatory  qpint^  on  the  dirtiaoted  West- 
Indian  idand.  They  weate  formidable  beoause  th^ 
were  only  to  be  subdued  ei&er  by  erolving  a  crisis^ 
wMch  far  a  time  must  b»^e  convulsed  tbe  oolony, 
or  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  which  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  such  a  man  to  submit.  The  party- 
qdrit  which  was  rending  Jamaica  on  his  airiyal 
startled  the  Indian  Gtnremor.  He  said  liiat  it  was 
impossible  to  conciHate  one  party  without  offending 
another.  Sut  in  Canada  ihe  curse  of  &ction 
appeared  before  him  so  swoll^i  and  exaggerated^ 
tibat  he  wondered  tiie  evils  with  which  he  had 
contended  during  his  former  Govemment  had  ever 
disquieted  him  at  all. 

His  first  care  on  establishing  himself  in  Slingston 
was  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Government  over  which  he 
was  commissioned  to  preside.  He  found  in  Ca- 
nada a  Legislature  embracing,  as  in  Jamaica,  three 
constituent  parts  : — ^the  Governor,  or  representative 
of  the  Crown ;  the  Legislative  Council,  nominated 
by  the  Crown ;  and  the  Siepresentative  Assembly, 
elected  by  the  people.  Bnt  there  was  a  very 
important  difference,  in  respect  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  was  practically  adminis- 
tered, between  the  West-Indian  island  and  the 
North- American  proviuce;  for  whereas  in  the 
former  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Council  was 
one,  and  tiie  office-holders  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed retained  their  places  during  good-conduct,  in 
tiie  latter  there  was  a  separate  Executive  Council, 
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holdiiig  oflfioe  yirtnally  hj  the  suflemioe  of  the 
popular  branch  of  fhe  TjftgiHlatiire,  though  nomi- 
naRj  appointed  by  the  Crown.  This  ExecatiTe 
Coundl  was  composed  of  members  of  both  Houses 
— ^principally  of  the  Lower  House,  to  which  they 
declared  themselves  directly  responsible. 

This,  in  fact,  was  that  !ELesponsible  Goyemment 
of  which  subsequently  so  much  was  heard  in  all 
discussions  on  Canadian  affairs.    The  responsibiliiy 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Executiye  Council  to 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly.    They  pro- 
fessed to  govern  the  proyinoe  through  that  majority* 
They  represented,  indeed,  the  representatiyes  of  the 
people,  and,  therefore,  goyemed  through  and  for  the 
community.    So  far  was  this  theory  of  !ELesponsible 
Goyemment  sufficiently  sound — but  when  it  came 
to  be  reduced  to  practice  there  were  some  obtrusive 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  application. 
^Vnd  among  the  most  difficult  questions  which  sug- 
gested themselyes  was  this — ^What,  under  such  a 
state  of  things,  was  to  become  of  the  OtoyemoT^ 
General  ? 

This  question  Med  Metcalfe's  mind;  and  when 
he  addressed  himself  to  its  solution,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  haye  considered,  in  the  first  instance, 
how  his  predecessors  had  dealt  with  the  difficulties 
which  he  was  now  called  upon  to  encounter.  The 
name  of  Responsible  Goyemment  was,  at  all  eyents^ 
nothing  new  to  the  North- American  Colonies.  It 
liad  been  talked  of  by  Lord  Durham ;  and  tried  by 
Lord  Sydenham  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot — ^how  and 
Tiith  what  result  the  new  Gk>yemor«General  now 
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dearly  described,  on  the  24th.  of  April,  in  his  first 
confidential  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office : 

"  Lord  Durham's  meaning,*'  he  wrote,  "  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  Governor  should  conduct  his  administration  in  concord- 
ance with  the  public  feeling,  represented  by  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  obvious  that  without  such  concord- 
ance the  Government  could  not  be  successfullv  administered. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  what  manner  Lord  Durham  would 
have  carried  out  the  system  which  he  advocated,  as  it  was  not 
brought  into  effect  during  his  administration.  Lord  Sydenham 
arranged  the  details  by  which  the  principle  was  carried  into 
execution.  In  forming  the  Executive  Council  he  made  it  a 
rule  that  the  individuals  comprising  it  should  be  members  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  which  I  believe  there 
was  only  one  exception;  the  gentleman  appointed  to  be  Pre- 
sident being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Lord 
Sydenham  had  apparently  no  intention  of  surrendering  the 
Government  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Council.  On  the 
contrary,  he  ruled  the  Council,  and  exercised  great  personal  in- 
fluence in  the  election  of  members  to  the   Representative 

Assembly I  am  not  aware  that  any  great 

change  took  place,  during  that  period  of  the  administration  of 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  which  preceded  the  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature— ^but  this  event  was  instantly  followed  by  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  consequences  of  making  the  officers  of  the  Go- 
vernment virtually  dependent  for  the  possession  of  their  places 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  Representative  body.  The  two  extreme 
parties  in.  Upper  Canada  most  violently  opposed  to  each  other 
coalesced  solely  for  the  purpose  of  turning  out  the  office-holders, 
or  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  Ministry  of  that  day,  with  no  other 
bond  of  union,  and  with  a  mutual  understanding  that  having 
accomplished  that  purpose,  they  would  take  the  chance  of  the 
consequences,  and  should  be  at  liberty  to  follow  their  respective 
courses.  The  French  party  also  took  part  in  this  coalition,  and 
from  its  compactness  and  internal  re-union  formed  its  greatest 
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strength.  Those  parties  together  accomplished  their  joint  pm^ 
pose.  They  had  expected  to  do  so  by  a  rote  of  the  Assembly, 
but  in  that  were  anticipated  by  the  Governor-General,  who  in 
aj^rehansion  of  the  threatened  Tote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
members  of  his  Conncil,  opened  negotiations  with  the  leaden 
of  the  French  party,  and  that  negotiation  terminated  in  the 
resignation  or  removal  from  the  Council  of  those  members  who 
belonged  to  what  is  called  by  themselves  the  Conservative 
party,  and  in  the  introduction  of  five  members  of  the  United 
French  and  Reform  parties.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
Couneil  were  either  of  the  .so-called  Reform  parties,  or  if 
not  formerly  of  that  party,  were  willing  to  fight  under  its 

banners. The  events  were  regarded  by  all 

parties  in  the  country  as  establishing  in  full  force  the  sys- 
tem of  Responsible  Government  of  which  the  practical  exe- 
cution had  before  been  incomplete Frcmt 

that  time,  the  tone  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  tone 
of  the  public  voice  regarding  Responsible  Government  has  been 
greatly  exalted.  The  Council  are  now  spoken  of  by  themselves 
and  others  generally  as  ^  the  Ministers,'  ^  the  Administration,* 
<  the  Cabinet,'  *  the  Government,'  and  so  forth.  Their  preten* 
sions  are  according  to  tiiis  new  nomenclature.  They  repaid 
themselves  as  a  responnble  Ministry,  and  expect  that  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  Grovemor  shall  be  subservioit  to  their 
views  and  party  purposes." 

Oa  the  12th  of  May,  writing  again  to  the  Cobnial 
Office  on  the  same  subject,  Metcalfe  declared  that 
the  question  of  S/Csponsible  Goyermnent,  as  con- 
strued by  the  Conndl,  was  now  about,  tar  the  first 
time,  to  be  put  fairly  on  its  trial,  and  that  the  *'  tng 
of  war"  was  about  to  commence : 

^*  Nmo^  I  conceive,"  he  said,  *^is  the  first  time  when  the 
scheme  of  Responsible  Government,  as  here  construed,  has 
come  forward  to  be  oanied  fully  into  eflect  in  any  colony. 
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Lord  Durham  liad  no  difScizltj  in  writing  at  Insure  in  pndae 
of  Besponaible  Goyemment,  which  had  no  effect  daring  his 
administration^  asid  was  treated  by  him  as  a  general  question^ 
without  any  definition  of  the  details  by  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Lord  Sydenham  put  the  idea  in  force 
without  suffering  himself  to  be  much  restrained  by  it;  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  administration  it  had  no  existence,  and 
was  only  coming  into  operation  when  he  died.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  yielded  to  the  coerciTe  eflfect  of  Lord  Sydenham's 
arrangements;  and  thence  Besponsible  (Government,  as  under- 
stood by  its  extreme  adrocates,  is  said  to  be  Sir  Charles  Bagot's 
policy;  but  though  he  yielded  to  the  extent  of  calling  certain 
parties  into  his  Council,  he  had  not  the  least  intent  of  surren- 
dering his  power  into  their  hands;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  time  the  contest  was  staved  off  by  his  illness;  but  that  veiy 
cause  rendered  it  more  certain  for  his  saeoessor.  Now  comes  the 
tug  of  war,  and  supposing  absolute  submission  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  &e  end  of  the  struggle  if 
the  parties  alluded  to  reaUy  mean  to  maintain  it." 

Such  were  the  manifestatioiis  of  the  B^esponsifale 
Govenuaeat  over  which  Metcalfe  was  called  upon  to 
preside — ^not  in  any  sense  as  a  Govemor,  but  wholly 
and  solely  as  a  name.  The  illness  of  Sir  Charles 
Bagot^  which  had  for  soma  time  totally  incapi^ 
citated  him  from  performing  the  duties  of  Iris  office^ 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  carrying  out  unrestrained  their  own  ideas  of  Re- 
sponsible Govermnent,  and,  under  circumstances  so 
favorable  to  its  development,  they  had  run  a  course 
of  unchecked  usurpation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
but  for  the  visitation  of  Providence  which  soon  sent 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  his  grave,  there  would  in  time 
have  been  a  collision  between  him  and  his  Council — 
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but  as  it  was,  nothing  had  happened  to  break  the 
shock,  and  Metcalfe  now  felt  that  it  woiQd  be  his  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  all  the  heady  opposition  which 
had  been  acquiring  strength  during  the  reigns  of  his 
predecessors. 

To  the  reader  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  a 
Responsible  Goyemment  in  England — ^that  is,  a  Gro* 
yemment  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  suffrages 
of  a  majority  in  the  Representatiye  Assembly;  a 
Goyemment,  indeed,  propped  and  supported  by  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons — there  may,  at 
first,  appear  to  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
position  in  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  now  found 
himself;  and  nothing  yery  formidable  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  surrounded  him.  The  Goyemment  of 
England  was  the  Goyemment  of  a  Party.  Eyery 
Goyemment  in  which  the  representatiye  element 
preponderates  is  necessarily  the  Goyemment  of  a 
Party.  But  at  the  nominal  head  of  this  Groyem- 
ment-by-a-party  in  England  was  the  wearer  of  a 
crown,  who  might  be  a  child,  a  woman,  or  an  imbe- 
cile old  man,  not  expected  to  do,  but  to  be — ^whilst 
at  the  head  of  this  B/Csponsible  Goyemment,  or 
Goyemment-by-a-party,  in  Canada,  was  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  that  the  mother  country  could 
send  forth — ^a  delegate,  indeed,  selected  on  account 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  for  the  post  of 
the  chief  ruler  of  our  North-American  possessions. 
It  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  of  the  British  constitution  that  the  Soye- 
reign  should  be  a  cypher ;  but  it  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  or  the  practice  of  Colonial 
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Gk)yemmeiit  that  the  Ooyemor  of  a  colony  should 
be  one.  If,  then,  Besponsible  Ooyenunent,  as  con- 
strued by  the  dominant  party  in  Canada,  was 
thenceforth  to  be  brought  into  full  operation,  the 
great  question  which,  as  I  have  said,  remained  to 
be  solved,  was,  "  What  was  to  become  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General ?" 

Now,  Govemment-by-a-party  might  be  a  very 
good  thing;  and  the  Gbvemor-Generalship  might 
be  a  very  good  thing.  But  it  appeared  to  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  that  the  two  institutions  were 
incompatible  with  each  other.  To  assimilate  and 
amalgamate  them  it  was  necessary  either  that  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Government,  whatever  designa- 
tion he  might  bear,  should  be  a  mere  cypher — a 
seal — existing  and  not  doiog ;  or  that  he  should  be 
practically  one,  the  chief,  of  the  Ministry,  identifying 
himself  with  the  party  to  whidi  he  is  attached,  and 
rising  or  falling  with  that  party.  Under  such  a 
system  of  B/Csponsible  Government  the  nominal 
head  of  the  administration  might  be  either  what  the 
KiQg  or  the  Premier  is  in  England.  But  Metcalfe 
now  found  that  he  was  expected  to  be  something 
which,  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge  extended,  was 
utterly  without  a  prototype  in  the  Constitutional 
History  of  the  world. 

It  was  said  by  some  who,  at  this  time,  looked 
quietly  on  whilst  the  principle  of  Bespondble  Go- 
vernment was  developing  itself  in  Canada,  that 
thenceforth  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Gx)vemor- 
General  to  lead  the  Ministry,  and  that  coming  with 
the  prestige  of  high  authority  and  a  made  reputa«> 

VOL.  n,  2  I 
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tioB5  as  -wdl  as  with  the  weighi,  in  all  -pn^ksbSHty^ 
of  superiw  taleutB  and  more  ertensire  adiniiiistacative 
ezperianoey  be  would  be  able,  in  a  little  time,  to 
mould  the  opmiosB  and  to  shape  the  measarafi  of  lua 
CounciL  GHiere  is  something  at  least  planmhle  in 
this ;  and  if  Metoalfe  had  seen  his  way  to  such,  a 
solution  of  the  question,  he  would  eagerly  have 
seized  the  means  of  extricating  himself  from  the 
difficulties  by  whidi  he  was  suirounded.  But  the 
opinion,  although  that  of  pnactical  men,  had  little 
but  theory,  after  all,  to  recommend  it.  DoubtiLess 
Metcalfe  smiled  complacently  at  the  idea  of  ius 
leading  such  a  Council  under  sudi  drcumstanceB ; 
and  turned  firom  the  contemplation  of  this  pli^B^q^ 
picture  of  the  entente  oorcUale  between  a  moderate 
and  a  ductile  Oouncil  and  a  mild  paternal  Goyamor 
to  the  menacing  reality  before  him. 

He  was  called  upon  to  goyem,  or  to  submit  to  ihe 
Government  of  Canada,  by  a  piarty;  and  the  party 
by  which  he  was  to  govern  was  one  with  which  be 
had  no  sympathy.  It  was  rather  a  combination  of 
parties  than  a  single  faction — a  combination  of  two 
parties,  the  principles  of  neither  of  which  Metcalfe 
could  bring  himself  to  approve.  He  had  some  ccm- 
ception  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  province,  before 
he  set  his  foot  on  Canadian  soil;  but  he  had  no 
dear  knowledge  of  the  ertent  to  which  party-spirit 
was  eating  into  the  very  life  of  the  ecdony ,  or  the 
embarraBsment  which  must  beset  him  as  aoon 
as  ever  he  attempted  to  do  justice  to  aU  olaiaeo 
and  conditioDS  of  men,  irrespectiveiy  of  the  Motions 
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to  which  th^  bdonged.*  Bat  now  that  he  canM  to 
take  aocoiint  of  the  obstades  to  success,  he  found 
that  they  were  &x  gieater  thaa  he  anticipated  when 
he  acoepted  the  offer  of  the  Govemmait.  He  found 
that  however  potent  might  ha^e  been  the  watch* 
word  of  *'  Reconciliation''  in  Jamaica,  in  Canada  it 
could  ayaQ  him  nothing  to  allay  anbftosities  and  to 
engender  peace. 

He  found  that  there  were  three  parties  in  the 
colony,  and  more  than  three  races  of  men.  He 
found  that  there  was  a  loyal  Oonservatiye  party ;  a 
Ltb»al,  or  Eeform,  party ;  and  a  !Pr^ich»Oanadiaa 
party«t  The  first  was  composed  prindpally  of 
Engliahmen ;  the  second,  of  Englishmen,  Lrishmrai, 
and  people  of  American  stock ;  the  third  consisted 
entirely  of  the  old  Trench  settlers,  who  since  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  had  been  gradually 
rising  in  importance.  It  was  only  among  the  jBrst 
of  these  three  parties  that  loyalty,  as  signifying 
attachment  to  Hie  mother  country,  existed  in  a&7 


*  "The  yiolence  of  pany-Bpmt,"    Tories  and  OnuQgemen. The 

he  wrote  to  the  Home  Goveniinent  on  Fre&di  party  is  the  strongeet,  ttom 

the  25th  of  April,  "'foraea  itaalf  on  heing  thoroughly  united  and  acting 

one'a  notice  immediately  on  arrival  together  almost  as  one  man.    Unless 

iathecolcHiT;  and  threatens  to  he  the  «ny  qnestion  were  to  arise  which 

source  of  all  the  difficulties  which  are  wonld  unite  the  discordant  English 

UMy  to  impede  the  snooeasfnl  adml-  pMtiea  in  a  eommon  feeUng,  tiieltaich 

nistration  of  Uie  GoTemment  for  the  party,  from  its  compactness,  could  in- 

wdfare  and  hairiness  of  the  coantiT.'*  floenoe  tiie  rotes  of  the  Asseaafllly 

t  ''The  parties,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  more  than  any  other."    This  party 

'^intowhich  the  community  is  divided,  had  only  recently  risen  into  power, 

are— the  Prench-Canadian  party,  the  It  had  before  been  excluded  from 

Bflform  party,  and  the  Conservative  eAoe;  hat  imder  the  administration  of 

party;  I  use  the  names  by  which  the  Sir  C.  Bagot  had  been  admitted  to  its 

parties  designate  theneelv^k     The  share  of  the  responsible  ofiloes  of  the 

Beform  party  are  by  their  opponents  States  indndingaeais  in  ihefizecative 

branded  as  Republicans  and  Rebds,  Coandl. 
mtd  the  OouNratitei  by  thdai  m 

2ia 
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force.  It  was  only,  therefore,  with  that  party. that 
Metcalfe,  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial 
Grovemment,  could  properly  sympathise.  But  that 
party  was  the  Opposition  of  the  day.  The  B/cformers 
and  the  French-Canadians  constituted  the  majority 
in  the  Bepresentative  Assemhly,  and,  therefore,  the 
Executive  Council — the  Responsihle  Grovemment — 
which  Metcalfe  found  in  the  proviace  was  composed 
of  the  leading  men  of  those  two  radical  parties. 

The  difficulty  of  managing  all  these  discordant 
parties  without  a  Council  Metcalfe  might  have  over- 
come ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  Council  rendered 
the  work  ahnost  an  impossibility.  Determined,  as 
far  as  he  could,  to  abstain  from  identifying  himself 
with  any  party,  and  to  render  equal  justice  to  all, 
he  still  felt  that  the  very  catholicity  which  he  de- 
sired to  infuse  into  his  administration,  might  become 
in  itself  a  new  source  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment. "  The  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue,'*  he 
wrote,  soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
Government,  ^'  with  regard  to  all  parties,  is  to  treat 
all  alike,  and  to  make  no  distinctions  as  far  as 
depends  on  my  personal  conduct,  unless  I  discover, 
which  I  do  not  at  present,  that  priaciples  and 
motives  are  concerned  which  render  a  different 
course  proper."    But  he  presently  added : 

^^  If  I  had  a  fair  open  field,  I  should  endeavor  to  conciliate 
and  bring  together  the  good  men  of  all  parties,  and  to  win  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  legislative  bodies  by  mea- 
sures calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare  in  accordance 
with  public  feeling;  but  fettered  as  I  am  by  the  necesrity  of 
acting  with  a  Ckmncil  brought  into  place  by  a  coalition  of  parties. 
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and  at  present  in  possession  of  a  decided  majority  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly,  I  must,  in  some  degree,  forego  my  own 
inclinations  in  those  respects;  although  I  may  still  strive  as  a 
mediator  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  party-spirit.  Even  the  hope 
of  this  may  be  short-lived,  for  any  measure  that  can  be  con- 
strued into  indicating  the  adoption  of  the  supposed  policy  of 
the  party  in  the  Council,  will  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
excluded  party  against  me  personally,  so  as  to  destroy  such 
usefulness  on  my  part  even  in  that  little  degree.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  advantage  of  the  present  system  that  opposition  to  the 
Council  need  not  be  regarded  as  opposition  to  the  Governor, 
as  long  as  the  Council  is  virtually  nominated  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly,  and  that  opposition  to  the  local  admi- 
nistration, even  when  the  Governor  is  an  object  of  attack, 
need  not  be  considered  as  opposition  to  her  Majesty's  Gh>vem- 
ment." 

The  system  of  umversal  toleration  which  Metcalfe 
prescribed  to  himself  as  his  rule  of  conduct,  was  not 
Ukely  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  parti* 
sans  who  composed  his  Executive  Council.  In  the 
composition  of  that  Council,  indeed,  when  he  came 
to  examine  it,  he  found  not  the  least  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  his  career.  He  found  that  there 
were  some  able  and  some  honest  men  in  the  admL 
nistration;  but  that  there  was  a  great  want  of 
moderation  among  them ;  that  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  extreme  opinions,  and  some  of 
them  of  intractable  temper.  Where  there  was 
strong  conscientiousness,  there  was  a  vehemence 
almost  bordering  on  fanaticism;  where  there  was 
most  ground  for  reject,  there  was  also  most  cause  of 
alarm.  They  were  principally  Irishmen,  iFrench- 
Canadians,  or  men  of  American  stock.    The  true 
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British  element  in  the  Executiye  Council  was  com- 
paratively  small. 

The  President  of  the  Council  was  Mr.  SulliTan, 
an  Irishman  by  birth  and  a  lawyer  by  profession ;  a 
man  who,  if  he  had  united  consistency  of  political 
conduct  and  weight  of  personal  character  with  the 
great  and  original  talents  which  he  unquestionably 
possessed,  might  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  public  aflhirs  of  any  country.  His  abilities  had 
been  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Sydenham,  und» 
whose  tutelage  he  had  become  a  Liberal.  To  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  he  was  described  as  the  best  writer 
and  the  best  speaker  in  the  colony — ^but  there  the 
commendation  ceased. — Mr.  Daly,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  "  Provincial  Secretary"  for  Lower  Canada, 
was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp.  He,  also,  was 
an  Lrishman — and  he  was  a  Roman  CathoUc ;  but 
although  for  the  latter  reason  his  sympathies  were 
stron^y  with  the  French-Canadian  people,  or  had 
been,  so  long  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the  dconi- 
nant  race,  his  feehngs,  the  growth  of  education  and 
early  association,  were  of  a  Conservative  and  aristo- 
cratic  cast.  All  Metcalfe's  informants  represented 
him  to  be  a  man  of  high  honor  and  integrity ;  of 
polished  manners  and  courteous  address;  a  good 
spedmen  of  an  Lish  gentleman.  It  was  added,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  judgment  and  prudence — ^tact 
and  discretion ;  in  short,  a  man  to  be  trusted.  But 
he  was  not  a  public  speaker ;  and,  therefore,  wanted 
weight  in  the  Bepresentative  Assembly.  Of  that 
Assembly,  Mr.  Harrison,  an  English  lawyer,^  Pro- 

*  Aothor  of  «  H«Riion'8  Digeit." 
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yincial  Secretary  for  Upper  Gaiiflch^  was  nominally 
the  "  leader."  He  had  some  years  before  emigrated 
to  the  colony  to  better  his  fcnrtunes  by  agricultursd 
pursuits,  but  had  become  Private  Secretary  to  Sir 
George  Arthur,  and  subsequently,  under  Lord 
Sydenham's  administration,  appointed  to  a  seat  in 
the  Executive  Coundl.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  *^  a  person  very  difficult  to  describe^  from  want  of 
^ali^it  points  of  character.''  His  qualities  were  for 
the  most  part  of  a  negative  description.  Unassum- 
ing and  unaffected,  making  no  display  of  his  talents, 
he  still  got  through  his  business  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  justify  a  belief  in  their  existence.  But  although 
his  character  was  not  dearly  defined,  his  politLnl 
opinions  were ;  and  his  Liberalism  was  at  least  un* 
doubted. 

Of  a  character  and  a  temperament  wholly  opposite 
to  those  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
Mr.  Morin,  a  [French-Canadian,  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands.  He  had  been  thrown  in  early  life, 
by  the  troubles  of  his  country,  into  the  stormy  sea 
of  politics ;  but  I  believe  had  followed  the  law  as  a 
profession.  His  character,  as  described  to  Metcalfe, 
would  have  fitted  well  the  hero  of  a  romance.  With 
adnunistrative  abilities  of  the  highest  class,  vast 
powers  of  apjdication,  and  an  extreme  love  of  order, 
he  united  a  rare  conscientiousness  and  a  noble  sdf- 
devotion,  which  in  old  times  would  have  carried  him 
cheerfully  to  the  stake.  Bis  patriotism  was  of  the 
purest  water.  He  was  utterly  without  selfishness 
and  guile.  And  he  was  of  so  sensitive  a  nature,  and 
so  confiding  a  disposition,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  he 
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was  as  tender-hearted  as  a  woman  and  as  simple  as 
a  child.    But  for  these — ^the  infirmities  only  of  noble 
minds — ^he  might  have  been  a  great  statesman.     If 
the  enthusiasm  and  demonstrativeness  of  his  cha- 
racter rendered  him  a  striking  contrast  to  Secretary 
Harrison,  he  was  in  these  and  other  respects  also 
remarkably  dissimilar  to  Mr.  Beceiver-Greneral  Dunn 
— an  Englishman  of  no  great  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion or  ardor  of  patriotism,  equally  wantiog  in  the 
steadier  qualities  of  order  and  precision ;  whilst,  in 
his  devotion  to  the  science  of  politics,  the  earnest 
Erench-Canadian  put  to  shame  another  of  his  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Killaly,  an  Irishman,  the  Inspector  of 
Public  Works,  who  was  ansdous  for  nothing  so  much 
as  to  escape  entirely  out  of  the  political  arena,  and 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practical  duties 
of  his  department. 

Mr.  Small  and  Mr.  Aylwyn,  both  natives  of  the 
province,  and  of  American  origin,  were  the  Solicitors- 
General  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  former 
was  described  as  a  well-intentioned  man,  of  more 
than  average  respectability  and  honor ;  whilst  the 
latter  bore  the  reputation  of  the  best  debater  in  the 
Assembly — ^a  man  of  infinite  adroitness  and  lawyer- 
like sagacity,  skilled  in  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  exposing  the  weakness  of  an 
adversary's  case.  He  had  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  Prench-Canadians  in  the  time  of  their  utmost 
need,  and  had  been  brought  into  the  Council  through 
the  influence  of  that  party.  But  there  was,  in 
reality,  little  in  common  between  them ;  and  it  was 
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said  that  the  connexion  gave  no  great  satisfaction  to 
the  old  clients  of  the  Solidtor-Genaral. 

The  Inspector-Greneral  of  Accounts,  or  Chief 
Finance-Mmister»  was  Mr.  Hiackes.  He  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  The  son  of  an 
eminent  Irish  divine,  he  had  settled  in  Canada 
many  years  before,  and  had  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  The  literature  which  he  cultivated 
was  the  literature  of  politics.  He  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  leading  Liberal  journal,  the 
Toronto  Examiner.  The  ability  with  which  he 
conducted  the  paper  rendered  it  a  formidable  poli- 
tical oi^an.  !From  this  condition  of  colonial  jour- 
nalist, the  influence  of  which  in  troubled  times  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  social  position  it  con- 
fers, he  was  elevated  to  high  official  rank  by  Sir 
Charles  Bagot.  Even  the  most  strenuous  of  his 
opponents  admitted  his  fitness  for  the  office  he  held. 
He  was  an  excellent  accountant  and  financier.  It 
was  represented  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  that  he  was 
by  far  the  best  man  of  business  in  the  Council — 
clear-headed,  methodical,  persevering,  and  indus- 
trious. But  as  a  partisan  he  was  vehement  and 
unscrupulous ;  with  a  tongue  that  cut  like  a  sword, 
and  no  discretion  to  keep  it  in  order. 

The  two  foremost  men  in  the  Coundl  remain  yet 
to  be  noticed — ^Mr.  Lafontadne  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
Attomeys-Gteneral  for  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 
The  former  waa  a  [French-Canadian  and  the  leader 
of  his  party  in  the  Colonial  Legislature,  as  he  had 
been,  since  Papineau's  retirement,  the  leader  of  his 
people  before  they  had  been  permitted  to  take  part 
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ia  the  Councils  of  the  State.    All  his  better  quali- 
ties were  natural  to  him ;  his  worse  were  the  growth 
of  drcumstonees*   Cradled^  as  he  and  his  people  had 
been,  in  wrong,  smarting  for  long  years  under  the 
oppressive  exdusiveness  of  the  dominant  raoe^  he 
had  become  mistrustful  and.  suspicious;   and  the 
doubts  which  were  continually  floating  in  his  mind 
had  naturally  engendered  there  indecision  and  in- 
firmity of  purpose.    But  he  had  many  fine  oharao- 
teristics  which  no  evil  circumstances  could  impair. 
He  was  a  just  and  an  honorable  man.    SQs  motives 
were  above  all  suspicion.    Warmly  attached  to  his 
country,  earnestly  seeking  the  happiness    of  his 
people,  he  occupied  a  high  position  rather  by  the 
force  of  his  moral  than  his  intellectual  qualities. 
He  was  trusted  and  respected  rather  than  admired. 
As  the  leader  of  an  important  and  an  united  jMiriy 
he  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  pnblic; 
and  without  any  particular  fitness  for  such  promi- 
nent  action,  was  now  about  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  great  events  which  were  rapidly  develop^ 
ing  themselves. 

A  far  abler  and  more  energetic  man  was  Mr. 
Biobert  Baldwin — ^the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Toronto, 
of  American  descent,  who  had  formerly  been  a  mem* 
ber  of  what  was  called  the  "  Eanuly  Compact."  The 
elder  Baldwin  had  quarrelled  witii  his  party,  and 
with  the  characteristic  bitterness  of  a  renegade  had 
brought  up  his  son  in  extremest  hatred  of  his  old 
associates,  and  had  instilled  iuto  him  the  most  Hbe* 
ral  opioions.  Kobart  Baldwin  was  an  i^t  pupil ; 
and  there  was  much  in  the  circumstances  by  which 
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he  waB  surrounded — ^in  the  atrocious  misgoveminent 
of  his  country,  in  the  oppressive  exclusiveness  of  a 
dominant  faction,  and  in  the  political  convulsions 
which  it  had  engendered — to  rivet  him  in  the  ex- 
treme  opinions  which  he  had  imhibed  in  his  youth. 
So  he  grew  up  to  he  an  enthusiast — almost  a  fanatic. 
He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest;  thoroughly  con- 
scientious ;  hut  he  was  to  the  last  degree  uncompro- 
mising and  intolerant.  He  seemed  to  delight  in 
strife.  The  might  of  mildness  he  laughed  to  scorn. 
It  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a 
victory  unless  it  was  gained  hy  violence — ^that  con- 
cessions were  valueless  to  him  unless  he  wrenched 
them  with  a  strong  hand  from  his  opponent.  Of  an 
unbounded  arrogance  and  self-conceit,  he  made  no 
allowances  for  others,  and  sought  none  for  himself. 
There  was  a  sort  of  sublime  egotism  about  him — a 
magnificent  self-esteem,  which  caused  him  to  look 
upon  himself  as  a  patriot,  whilst  he  was  serving  his 
own  ends  by  the  promotion  of  his  ambition,  the 
gratification  of  his  vanity  or  his  spite.  His  strong 
passions  and  his  uncompromising  spirit  made  him  a 
mischievous  party-leader  and  a  dangerous  opponent. 
His  influence  was  very  great.  He  was  not  a  mean 
man;  he  was  above  corruption;  and  there  were 
many  who  accepted  his  estimate  of  himself,  and 
believed  him  to  be  the  only  pure  patriot  in  the 
country.  During  the  iUness  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
he  had  usurped  the  Government.  The  activity  of 
Sir  Oharies  Metcalfe,  who  did  everything  for  him- 
self, and  exerted  himself  to  keep  every  one  in  his 
proper  place,  was  extremely  distasteful  to  him.    He 
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did  not  understand  the  character  of  the  man  who 
had  been  sent  to  govern  them ;  and  it  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  one  so  blinded  by  passion 
and  self-esteem,  and  so  intolerant  of  opposition,  had 
not  soon  wrought  himself  into  a  state  of  furious 
antagonism  to  the  Governor-General. 

Such  as  represented  to  Metcalfe — such   as,   on 
fiirther  experience,  he  subsequently  had  good  reason 
for  believing  them  to  be — ^were  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  who  now  desired  to  put  their 
own  construction  upon  the  principles  of  Responsible 
Government,  which  had  been  admitted  by  the  Impe- 
rial Government,  and  which  Metcalfe  himself  cheer- 
fully accepted.    Canada,  at  the  best  of  times,  was  not 
a  good  nursery  for  statesmen.   The  union  of  political 
ability  and  political  integrity  was  very  rare  in  the 
colony.     Impartial  men,  not  greatly  admiring  the 
individual  members  of  the  Council,  were  yet  fain  to 
acknowledge  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  compose  a 
better  Ministry.    Metcalfe  himself  accepted  it  as  he 
found  it,  and  said  he  did  not  see  any  possibility  of 
making  a  change  for  the  better.     On  the  24th  of 
April  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary : 

*^  Hitherto  nothing  disagreeable  has  occurred  in  my  com- 
munications with  the  Council,  or  with  the  several  individuals 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Their  views  and  mine  correspond  on 
several  questions.  They  are,  generally,  able  men.  Several  of 
them  are  influential.  I  do  not  perceive  that  any  benefit  would 
arise  from  any  practicable  change.  The  point  in  which  I  most 
proximately  expect  to  incur  a  difierence  with  them  is  their 
claim  that  the  Government  shall  be  administered  in  subser- 
viency to  their  party  views.  They  expect  that  the  patronage 
of  the  Government  shall  be  bestowed  exclusively  on  memberi 
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of  their  party,  and  in  support  of  their  influence 

£  dislike  extremely  the  notion  of  governing  as  a  supporter  of 
any  particular  party.  I  wish  to  make  the  patronage  of  the 
Govemment  conducive  to  the  condUation  of  all  parties,  by 
bringing  into  the  public  service  the  men  of  greatest  merit  and 
efficiency,  without  any  party  distinction.  My  powers  of  use* 
fulness,  little  as  they  might  be  under  any  circumstances,  will  be 
paralysed  by  my  being  forced  in  any  degree  to  act  as  the  sup- 
porter of  a  party " 

And  again,  in  the  same  letter,  he  alluded  to  his 
expectations  and  intentions,  and  spoke  of  the  en« 
croachments  which  he  apprehended : 

^^  The  general  course  which  I  purpose  to  pursue  towards  the 
Council,  is  to  treat  them  with  the  confidence  and  cordiality  due 
to  the  station  which  they  occupy;  to  consult  them  not  only 
whenever  the  law  or  established  usage  requires  that  process, 
but  also  whenever  the  importance  of  the  occasion  recommend 
it;  and  whenever  I  conceive  that  the  public  service  will  be 
benefited  by  their  aid  and  advice.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
be  on  my  guard  against  their  encroachments." 

A  week  or  two  afterwards,  the  encroachments 
which  he  apprehended  had  commenced.  Lafontaiae 
and  Baldwin  were  endeavoring  to  usurp  the  Govem- 
m^at,  and  to  reduce  the  Governor-General  to  a 
mere  passive  instrument  in  their  hands.  Already 
hkd  the  former  threatened  resignation.  A  cloud  of 
difficulties  was  gathering  darkly  over  his  head.  On 
the  12th  of  May  he  wrote  to  Lord  Stanley : 

*'  I  learn  that  my  attempts  to  conciliate  all  parties  are 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Council,  or  at  least  of  the  most 
formidable  member  of  it  I  am  required  to  give  myself  up 
entirely  to  the  Council;  to  jsubmit  absolutely  to  their  dictation; 
to  have  no  judgment  of  my  own;  to  bestow  the  patronage  of 
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the  Government  exduavely  on  their  partisins;  to  prosGribe 
their  opponents;  and  to  make  aome  pubfic  and  une€[iiiTOcal 
declaxation  of  my  adhesian  to  those  conditiona — indwding  liie 
complete  nuUifieation  of  ber  Majesty's  GbTeraimentp— «  covrae 
which,  under  telf-deception,  he  denominates  Sir  Charles  Bagot's 
policy,  although  it  is  very  certain  that  Sir  Charles  Bagot  moaat 
no  such  thing.     Failing  of  submission  to  those  stipulatioBi,  I 
am  threatened  wilii  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Lafontaine  for  one, 
and  both  he  and  I  are  fully  aware  of  the  serious  oonsequettoas 
likely  to  follow  the  execution  of  that  menace,  from  the  blindness 
witli  which  the  French-Canadian  party  follow  their  leader. 
•     •     .     .    I  am  disposed  to  hope  that  further  reflection  may 
cool  his  ardor,  and  that  I  may  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
aid  of  time.     I  need  hardly  say^  that  although  I  see  the  neces- 
sity for  caution,  I  have  no  intention  of  tearing  up  ber  Majesty's 

commission  by  submitting  to  the  prescribed  conditions 

"  The  sole  question  is,  to  describe  it  without  disguise,  whellier 
the  Governor  shall  be  solely  and  completely  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council,  or  whether  he  shall  have  any  exercise  of  his 
own  judgment  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  ?  Such 
a  question  has  not  come  forward  as  a  matter  of  discu^on;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  leader  of  the  French  party  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  others  of  his  Council  besides  himself.  •  . 
As  I  cannot  possibly  adopt  them,  I  must  be  prepared  for  the 
consequences  of  a  rupture  with  the  Council,  or  at  jeast  the 
most  influential  portion  of  it.  It  would  be  very  imprudent  on 
my  part  to  hasten  such  an  event,  or  to  allow  it  to  take  place 
under  present  circumstances,  if  it  can  be  avoided — fant  I  mioi 
expect  it,  for  I  cannot  consent  to  be  the  tool  of  a  party,  and  to 
proscribe  all  those  who  defended  their  party  in  the  hour  of  need 
against  foreign  invasion  and  internal  rebellion.  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate for  entire  forgetfulness  of  past  offences  against  the  State; 
but  it  is  provoking  to  find  that  those  who  daim  amnesty  for 
rebels  and  brigand^  with  whom  to  a  certain  extent  they  njmftt^ 
thised,  are  inveterate  in  their  hostility  to  th«ae  who  wvre  &ilh- 
ful  to  their  Sovereign  and  country.    Iheramnartgr  wifb^  at 
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lewiti  to  be  zedprooeL  ••..«.  Government  by  a 
majority  is  the  explanation  of  Responsible  Grovemment  given 
by  the  leader  in.  this  movement,  and  Government  without  a 
majority  must  be  admitted  to  be  ultimately  impracticable.  But 
the  present  question — and  the  one  which  is  coming  on  for  trial 
in  my  administration,  is  not  whether  the  Governor  shall  so 
conduct  his  Government  as  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  obtain  their  suffrages  by  promoting  their  welfare 
and  happiness — ^nor  whether  he  shall  be  responsible  for  his  mea- 
sures to  the  pebple,  through  their  representatives — but  whether 
he  shall,  or  shall  not,  have  a  voice  in  his  own  Council;  whether 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  treat  all  her  Majesty's  subjects  with 
equal  justice,  or  be  a  reluctant  an^  passive  tool  in  the  hands  of 
a  party  for  the  purpose  of  proscribing  their  opponents — ^those 
opponents  being  the  portion  of  the  community  most  attached 
to  British  connexion;  and  the  Governor  required  to  proscribe 
them  being  a  British  Gk>vemor.  The  tendency  and  object  of 
this  movement  is  to  throw  c^  the  Government  of  the  mother 
oountxy  in  internal  aflSurs  entiiely— >but  to  be  maintained  and 
supported  at  her  expense,  and  to  have  all  the  advantages  of 
connexion,  as  long  as  it  may  suit  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Canada  to  endure  it.  This  is  a  very  intelligible  and  very  con- 
venient policy  for  a  Canadian  aiming  at  independence,  but  the 
'part  that  the  representative  of  the  motiier  countiy  is  required 
to  perform  in  it  is  by  no  means  fascinating.** 

From  these  passages  may  be  gathered  a  dear  eon- 
ception  of  tibie  causes  whidi,  as  the  year  advaaced^ 
thieataied  to  predpitate  a  collision  between  Sir 
Gharies  Metcalfe  and  the  members  of  his  Coimcil. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  Besponsible  Government 
as  understood  either  by  Lord  Durham  who  had  8Ug«> 
gestedy  by  Lord  John  Hussell  who  had  sanctioned, 
or  by  the  Assembly  which  had  declared  in  £ftYor  of 
tihie  system*    It  was  s  qaesiaon  of  Responsible  Go- 
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vemment  as  the.  Lafontame-and-Baldwm  Council 
chose  to  misconstrue  the  original  intent  hoth  of  the 
Imperial  and  the  Colonial  Legislature.  Their  idea 
of  Responsible  Government  was  the  Grovemment  of 
a  Council  supported  by  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Representative  Assembly,  with  a  Governor-General 
employed  by  them  as  a  mere  passive  instrument  in 
their  hands.  To  govern  through  a  party  was  one 
thing — to  surrender  everything  to  a  party  was  an- 
other. 

That  Metcalfe  entertained  a  strong  personal  dis- 
like to  any  form  of  Party-Government  is  true ;  but 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  such  Govemment  in  Canada, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  habits  of  his  mind, 
or  whatever  the  antecedents  of  his  public  life,  he 
was  not  a  man  obstinately  to  adhere  to  old  systems, 
or  to  transplant  to  the  West  opinions  or  sentiments 
applicable  only  to  the  institutions  of  the  East.  It 
was  easy  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  an  Oriental 
despot ;  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  Representa- 
tive Govemment ;  and  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  appreciate  or  to  act  in  harmony  with  popular 
Assemblies.  But  he  was  no  bigot ;  and  he  was  no 
fool.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  governing  the 
Canadian  provinces  through  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  He  said,  indeed,  it  was  impossible 
to  govern  in  any  other  way ;  but  he  did  not  conceive 
that  it  was  necessary  to  the  harmonious  working  of 
such  a  system  of  Govemment,  that  he  should  en« 
tirely  surrender  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

It  was  said  that  the  real  source  of  the  antagonism 
between  Metcalfe  and  his  Council  was  to  be  found  in 
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the  personal  chacacter  of  the  former.  And  so» 
undoubtedly,  it  was.  There  was  no  more  prominent 
feature  in  his  character  than  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
to  the  State,  unless  it  were  a  still  stronger  sense  of 
universal  justice.  Perhaps,  in  the  siogle  quality  of 
conscientiousness,  both  characteristics  are  included. 
By  the  Lafontaine-and-Baldwin  Council,  Metcalfe 
was  called  upon  to  violate  both  his  duty  to  the  Go- 
vernment which  employed  him,  and  his  sense  of 
universal  justice.  He  was  called  upon  to  surrender 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to  do  a  sweeping 
bijustice  to  the  Colony.  He  was  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  endeavor  to  ride  rough-shod  over  local 
institutions.  It  was  always  his  desire  to  act  with 
the  colonial  authorities — ^to  confide  in  and  conciliate 
them.  Against  the  encroachments  of  the  Imperial 
Government  he  had  always  protested.*  He  believed 
that  it  was  his  duty,  as  it  was  his  pleasure,  to  guide 
the  Coimcils  of  the  Colony,  not  forcibly  to  control 
them  by  any  undue  exercise  of  his  prerogative  as 
the  representative  of  the  Crown.  He  had  rightly 
said  in  Janoaica,  that  ^^  when  the  two  giants.  Privilege 
and  Prerogative,  have  been  roused  to  a  combat,  it  is 
hard  to  say  where  it  will  terminate;"  but  this 
combat  was  now  about  to  commence. 

It  was  not  provoked  or  invited  by  Prerogative. 

*  See  (page  416)  Metcalfe's  remon-  rating  with  the   island  authorities, 

strtDce  against   undue   interference  legislative  and  executive,  profltii\g  by 

with  the  independence  of  the  Jamaica  their  good  feelings,  taking  them  by  the 

Assembly.    **  The  only  question  is,'*  hand  and  leading  them  gently  to  eveiy 

he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  OflSce,  "  how  desired  improvement,  respecting  their 

good  can  best  be  accomplished — ^whe-  just  rights  as  well  as  those  of  others, 

ther  by  riding  rough-shod  over  the  and  alMve  all,  by  not  suspecting  and 

island  institutions,  and  knocking  down  distrusting  them?    The  latter  is  the 

right-and-left  everything  that  stands  course  which  naturally  presented  itself 

in  one's  way ;  or-  by  cordially  co-ope*  to  me." 

VOL.  n.  2  k 
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Metcalfe  neither  attempted  nor  desired  to  lide 
rough-shod  oyer  the  Canadian  CoundL  The  Ccmncil 
endeavored  to  ride  rough-shod  orer  him ;  to  grind 
him  down  into  the  dust  of  utter  amiihilatiosu  Not 
only  was  it  their  desire  to  deprive  him  of  all  oon- 
trolling  power  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  to 
deny  his  right  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  member 
of  the  Council,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  lervd  of  one 
of  themselves,  but  they  desired  and  they  endeaFOtred 
to  prevent  him  from  having  any  voice  in&e  CoundQ 
at  aU.  They  were  not  satisfied  to  stop  short  of  an 
entire  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  Govennr- 
GreneraL  They  were  eager  to  reduce  him  to  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  name. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  as  Metcalfe  was 
no  usurper  himself,  so  he  would  not  suffer  the  uaor- 
pation  of  others.  His  strong  sense  of  public  djodkj 
kept  him  always  in  his  right  place,  and  made  Mm 
resolute  to  keep  others  ako  in  their  right  places. 
He  had  the  strongest  possible  assursKBce  that  he  had 
not  been  sent  out  to  Canada  to  be  the  tool  of  a 
party — and  that  party  the  one  least  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country.  Eager  as  he  was 
for  conciliation,  he  still  felt  that  if  he  could  condliste 
the  Council  only  by  a  base  surrender  of  the  right  of 
the  Crown,  it  was  his  duty,  whatever  it  might  cost 
him,  to  abide  the  consequences  of  a  collision*  He 
saw  plainly  that  things  were  tending  to  this  pass. 
And  he  was  the  more  resolute  not  to  avoid  it  by 
any  unbecoming  concessions»  because  he  saw  with 
equal  distinctness  that  the  question  which  would 
precipitate  it  was  not  less  a  question  of  justice  than 
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a  question  of  pserogatiTe.  The  qufistioiL  wasy  wlie*> 
ther  all  t&e  patronage  of  th»  oolony  should  be  sop- 
rendered  to  ttie  greed  of  party — ^whether  the  just 
caaims  of  individnals  and  the  general  weU-being  of 
the  province  should  be  sacrificed,  whilst  Baldwin 
and  Lafontaine  were  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
Council  by  an  unscrupulous  purchase  of  yotes  P 

In  this  quiestion  of  patronage  all  the  manifold 
corses  of  the  bitter  party-spirit  which  was  reading 
the  island   found  cmtward    expression.     Nothing  / 

could  have  more  clearly  indicated  the  terrible  extent 
to  which  this  foul  disease  was  corrupting  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  colony. 

At  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  thus  engisn- 
dered  Metcalfe  now  looked  with  feelings  almost 
approaching  to  despair^  In  r^y  to  a  friend  in 
England,  who  had  sent  him  a  practieal  saggesfaion 
of  some  yalue,  he  wrote  on  the  15th  of  July : 


^  i  wish-  thai  ioocearfiil  Gevemment  dejiended  on  such 
matters,  or  could  be  in  any  degree  pnmioted  hj  due  attention 
to  French-Canadian  rank.  There  are  much  more  serious  diffi- 
culties -which  nothing  seems  likely  to  surmount — ^the  mutual 
antipathy  of  races,  which  time  alone  will  subdue;  the  still 
hotter  antipathy  of  Beformers,  as  they  call  liiemsdves— or  Re* 
pdbHeanB  and  Bebelsi  as  they  are  called  by  their  opponentB— 
on.  the  one  hand;  and  Constitutionalisfcs  or  ConservatiTeftt  &> 
they  call  themsdlYes — or  Tories  and  Family-Compact  men^  as 
they  are  called  by  their  adversaries  on  the  other;  the  hostile 
virulence  of  Orangemen  and  Repealers,  imported  i|ito  this 
oountty  firom  the  hot-bed  of  faction,  and  forming  a  new  source 
of  mischief;  the  disappointment  attending  the  Union;  the  im- 
poBsibifity  of  reconciling  Upper  Canadians  to  Ae  fixing  of  the 
seat  of  Government  in  Lower  Canada;  and  vice  vend  as  to 

2k2 
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the  Lower  GanadianSy  with  respect  to  Upper  Canada;  the  pro- 
bability of  attempts  to  dissolve  the  TTnion;  the  no  hope  of  good 
in  either  repealing  or  maintaining  it;  my  own  dislike  to  go- 
verning by  or  with  a  party;  and  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  im- 
possibility of  avoiding  it.     Iliese  are  the  difficulties  which  beset 
my  path;  and  so  hopeless  is  the  prospect  of  either  public  good 
or  personal  credit,  that  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  fuQy 
justified  in  declining  what  I  never  invited,  had  I  known  the 
real  state  of  things  when  I  accepted  the  office.    I  cannot  now 
throw  off  with  propriety.    If  equal  love  and  desire  to  do  justice 
to  all  without  distinction  would  suffice  to  secure  contentment, 
I  should  not  despair — ^but  party-spirit  runs  too  high.     The 
wars  of  the  ins  and  the  outs  will  continue  to  rage.     In  short, 
the  chance  of  keeping  those  discordant  materials  in  union  and 
peace  is  hopeless;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  ntter 
failure.     My  determination  is  to  do  what  seems  to  be  right  and 
practicable,  and  to  take  the  consequences — but  hope  I  have 
none,  not  even  of  escape.     If  I  could  conscientiously  say,  'The 
thing  is  to  be  done,  but  I  can't  do  it,'  I  should  then  be  able  to 
resign  and  make  way  for  another;  but  as  it  is,  I  do  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  cast  the  burden  on  any  other,  and  must 
toil  on  to  no  purpose  in  the  Slough  of  Despond. — ^Enough  of 
this  disheartening  subject  !"* 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  here  glanced  at 
was  that  involved  in  the  question  then  before  him  of 
the  location  of  the  seat  of  Government.  Since  the 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  this  had  been  a  continual 
source  of  party-strife  and  local  irritation;  and 
Metcalfe  had  strong  apprehensions  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  solution  of  it,  a  revolution  would  be 

*  In  this  letter,  allading  to  the  last  ments  from  the  commencement  of  our 

newi    from   India,    Meto&lfe    saji:  negotiation  for  opening  the  naTigadoo 

"  With  the  exception  of  onr  military  of  the  Indot— a  landahle  ohject.  if  it 

ezploiti,  I  do  not  like  our  prooeedingB  conld  hare  been  accomplished  without 

inSindh.  If  I  understand  uema^ght,  destroying  the  independeooe  of  m- 

they  hare  been  a  series  of  encroach-  other  state." 
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the  result  of  the  decision.  All  through  the  year  the 
question  pressed  heavily  on  his  mind.  At  the  end  of 
April  he  had  written  to  the  Colonial  Secretary : 

*'  My  own  opinion  concurs  with  that  of  the  Council.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Montreal  is  decidedly  the  fittest  place  to 
form  the  capital  of  the  United  Province  of  Canada.  It  is  not 
only  the  principal  plaoe  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce; 
but  is  also  the  only  place  where  the  English  and  French  races 
can  amalgamate.  Kingston  is  a  foreign  land  to  the  French- 
Canadians;  except  the  few  gentlemen  who  as  office-holders  are 
drawn  by  their  duties  to  the  seat  of  Government,  it  scarcely 

contains  a  single  inhabitant  of  that  race If 

there  were  any  place  in  choosing  which  the  feelings  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canadians  would  unite,  that  would  be  a  motive  for 
selection  which  would  in  my  opinion  over-rule  every  other. 
But  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Place  the  capital  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  Lower  Canadians  will  be  dissatisfied.  Place 
it  in  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Upper  Canadians  will  be  so.  In 
proposing  Montreal,  therefore,  I  do  not  mean  to  promise  that 
such  a  decision  will  not  produce  great  dissatisfaction  in  Upper 
Canada,  for  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  will,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  it  will  lead  to  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union." 

At  the  end  of  July  he  wrote  again  on  the  same 
subject : 

'*  The  Union  was  effected  without  the  consent  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  with  the  hedtating  but  purchased  assent  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  Upper  Canadians  were  induced  to  agree  to  the 
measure  by  the  advantage  of  putting  a  share  of  the  burden  of 
their  debt  and  expenditure  on  Lower  Canada,  by  the  hope  of 
aid  from  the  mother  countiy  for  the  advancement  of  public 
works,  and  by  a  persuasion — ^it  is  now  added^  by  an  assurance, 
amounting  to  a  promise,  afterwards  apparently  acted  upon,  that 
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the  seat  of  tbe  Govenuuent  of  tlae  United  Province  should  be 
fixed  in  Upper  Canada.  This  peisuaaon  has  been  etrengtb- 
ened  by  the  continuance  of  the  Government  at  Kingston  for 
two  years;  and  its  removal  would  cause  disappointment  and 
resentment.  The  French  party,  it  is  supposed,  would  always 
be  ready  to  promote  a  repeal  of  the  Union;  but  I  confine 
myself  at  present  to  the  circumstances  which  render  a  sinulmr 
feeling  probable  on  the  part  of  Upper  Canada." 

TiuB  WBA  one  root  of  pariy-stci£ei,  natural,  indige- 
naufi.  Another,  which  at  the  same  time  exxated 
imeasy  apprehensicms  in  Metcalfe's  mind,  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  mother  country.  It  s&eraed 
that  Canada  was  a  clime  in  which  native  and  exotic 
faction  throve  with  equal  luxuriance — ^that  the  latter, 
indeed,  acquired  strength  by  removal  to  a  soil  of  such 
vast  regenerative  power.  All  the  evils  of  Irish  party- 
strife  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic 
only  to  appeer  there  in  an  exaggerated  shape.  Orange 
lodges  were  in  active  operation,  whilst  Hibernian 
societies  brought  together  the  Irish  Catholics,  and 
each  flaunted  their  colors  and  insignia  ia  the  public 
ways.  In  the  summer  of  1843  the  streets  of  Kings- 
ton were  placarded  with  bills  inviting  the  people  to 
attend  two  Irish  meetings — ^the  one  for  the  promo- 
tion of  E/cpeal ;  the  other,  at  the  same  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  it,  '*  peaceably/'  as  the  pla- 
card said,  "  if  we  can ;  forcibly,  if  we  must."  The 
Magistracy  were  in  alarm.  Metcalfe  was  asked 
authoritatively  to  suppress  the  B/cpeal  meeting ;  but 
he  reconmiended  that  the  power  of  persuasion  should 
be  tried — and  it  was  tried  with  good  efifect.  The 
meeting  was  not  held.    But  still  all  the  combustible 
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elements  remained ;  and  tliej  iniglit  any  day  burst 
out  in  a  Idase. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  mother  country  at  this 
time  rendered  such  an  outburst  in  Oanada  extremely 
probable.  Ireland,  from  a  state  of  chronic  excite- 
ment, had  been  stimulated  into  a  crisis  of  fever  and  de- 
lirium; and  it  was  believed  that  the  first  tidings  of  any 
serious  collision  between  the  Irish  Bepealers  and  the 
British  Government  would  be  the  signal  for  such  a 
rising  in  the  colony  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  allay. 
Alarming  rumors  were  afloat  in  the  province.  "  It 
is  supposed/'  wrote  Metcalfe,  in  July,  to  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  "  that  if  any  collision  were  to  occur 
in  Ireland  between  the  Government  and  the  dis- 
affected, it  would  be  followed  by  the  potmng  in  of 
myriads  of  Koman  Catholic  Irish  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  assisted  by  the  inimical  portion 
of  the  American  population ;  and  that  they  would 
be  joined  by  the  great  body  of  Sioman  Catholic 
emigrants  now  settled  in  this  province.  So  strongly 
has  this  alarm  prevailed,  that  a  gentleman  of  infor- 
mation and  ability,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  recently  brought  to  my  private  secretary 
a  letter  received  from  New  York,  written  by  an 
indiyidtial  on  whose  vetadty  the  gentlenian  reKed, 
stating  that  French  officers  were  actively  engaged 
in  that  place  in  drilling  the  Irish,  with  whom  it 
abounds,  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Canada  im- 
mediately on  the  occurrence  of  any  outbreak  in 
Ireland."  "  I  cannot  say,**  added  Metcalfe,  "  that  I 
give  credit  to  this  intelligence."  *    But  such  reports 

Chatiet  9kte(df€  to  Lord  Stanley,  July  8,  f  848. 
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kept  the  colony  in  a  continual  state  of  unrest,  and 
fomented  the  strife  between  the  Irish  factions  in  the 
province. 

And  so  with  war  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadians — between  the  Erench  and  English  settles 
— between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Irish — ^be- 
tween  the  E/adical  and  Conservative  English — and 
between  himself  and  his  Council — Metcalfe  sonije* 
times  despaired  of  his  ability  to  calm  the  sea  af 
political  trouble  which  everywhere  was  foaming 
around  him. 

In  the  state  of  mind  which  these  anxieties  engen- 
dered, he  was  doubtless  glad  to  leave  Kingston  for 
a  time  on  a  tour  of  inspection ;  and  to  profit  by 
the  bradng,  invigorating  effects  of  continual  change 
of  scene.  His  reception  throughout  the  province 
was  cordial  and  complimentary.  Everywhere  depu* 
tations,  bearing  loyal  addresses,  came  out  to  meet 
the  new  Govemor-Greneral,  and  to  do  him  honor. 
But  he  felt  that  all  these  manifestations  of  apparent 
enthusiasm  were  little  more  than  an  outside  show 
of  loyalty  and  respect.  A  brief  letter  to  his  sister, 
written  from  Quebec,  crowds  into  a  few  pregnant 
sentences  the  history  both  of  his  public  and  private 
life — of  his  doings  and  his  feelings  at  this  time : 

SIR  CHABLES  METCALFE  TO  MBS.  SMTTHE. 

"  Qneljec,  Aoguit  27, 1843^ 
<'  My  DEAREST  Geobgiana, — I  am  making  a  hurried  tour 
through  my  dominions  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
which  I  have  sunmioned  for  the  28th  of  next  month.  If  grand 
reoeptions,  loyal  addresses,  banners  displayed,  and  triumphal 
arches  could  afibrd  comfort  and  assurance,  I  should  have  them; 
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bitt  I  cannot  say  that  they  do;  for  I  fear  that  the  whole  con- 
cern is  rotten  at  the  core.  Health  as  usual.  Face  no  better. 
The  ladies  and  children  remain  at  Kingston.  My  love  to  Mr. 
S.y  and  Emy.     Tours  in  haste,  but  ever 

"  Most  aflectionately, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

The  addresses  of  which  Metcalfe  here  speaks  came 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Colonial  communities  are 
essentially  address-presenting  people.  Almost  from 
the  first  day  of  the  Governor-General's  arrival  in 
the  colony  he  had  been  deluged  with  these  addresses. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  notes  of  welcome, 
expressive  of  loyalty  to  the  Grown  and  confidence 
in  its  representative.  And  now  that  he  was  jour- 
neying through  the  province,  there  was  fresh  occa- 
sion in  every  town  or  village  which  he  visited  for 
similar  congratulatory  manifestations.  They  came 
in  all  forms  and  fsbshions,  and  were  written  in  all 
styles — some  on  small  sheets  of  thin  letter-paper, 
others  on  vast  expanses  of  parchment ;  some  brief 
in  their  expressions  of  loyalty,  some  diffuse,  some 
grandiloquent;  some  branching  into  extraneous 
topics,  some  cautionary,  some  didactic;  some 
almost  objurgatory,  others  almost  entirely  self- 
laudatory;*    and  a  few  steeped  in  that  poison  of 

*  Of  thii  class  of  addresses  thefol-  tion,  and  abore  all,  of  the  Christian 
lowing,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  fiuth,  first  floated  over  the  then  vast 
town  of  Niagara,  is  an  interesting  wilderness  of  Western  Canada.  It 
illustration:  ^  There  are  recollections  was  here  where  the  first  Government 
connected  with  the  district,  now  ho-  of  Upper  Canada  was  organised— 
nored  by  your  presence,  to  which  it  where  its  first  Parliament  deliberated, 
will  evince  no  unpardonable  pride  if,  It  was  here  that  during  the  last  war 
on  the  present  occasion,  we  briefly  a  ruthless  invader  applied  the  torch 
call  your  Exoellenpy's  attention,  ft  of  desolation,  and  by  wantonly  bum- 
was  here  that  the  British  standard,  ing  down  every  habitation  in  Niagara 
emblematic  of  intelligenoe,  drilisa-  (then  Newark)    provoked   a  spirit 

#^;. 
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party  which,  go  where  he  would,  MetoaLfe  Ibiiiid  it 
impossihle  wholly  to  escape. 

In  many  of  these  addresses  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  through  which  Metcalfe  passed  approached 
him  with  petitions  to  aid  them  in  their  industrial 
undertakings.    There  were  rising  towns  or  flourish- 
ing villages,  on  spots  which  a  few  years  before  had 
been  howling  wildemesses.     The  visible   signs   of 
progress  which  repeatedly  met  him  as  he  went,  aod 
the  vast  capability  of  still    greater    developmeDt 
through  the  agency  of  reproductive  works^  filled 
Metcalfe  with  sorrow  at  the  thought  that  the  jhkw- 
perity  of  so  noble  a  coimtry,  long  retarded  by  mifi- 
government,  should  now  again  be  obstructed   by 
the  curse  of  an  unquenchable  party-spirit.     There 
was  something  childlike  in   the   confidence   with 
which  some   of  the  people  approached  him,  sod 
beautiful  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
paternal  kindness  of  his  predecessor.    Except  in 
places  where  Toryism  in  its  worst  fc^rm  was  mn- 

which  soon  carried  retribution  into  opportunit]r  offers,  cany  into  effect 
the  QQ&emy'fl  land.  It  was  here  that  the  expreued  intention  of  yxmt  Bk- 
theTictoriesofStoneyCreekyLundy's.  cellency's  immediate  predecessor,  to 
lane,  and  Qneenston  Heights,  attested  take  such  steps  as  will-restore  Brock's 
the  unswenring  loyalty  and  dauntless  monument  to  a  condition  worthy  tb» 
bravery  of  those  upon  whom,  on  these  character  of  the  prorince  and  of  the 
trying  occasions,  devoWed  the  pri-  hero  whose  achierements  it  is  intended 
vUege  of  sustainmg  British  fame.  It  to  perpetuate.  To  the  Kiagam  dis- 
was  here,  too,  that  one  of  your  pre-  trict,  prominent  in  historical  recoUec* 
deeessors  gloriously  fell  whilst  in  the  tions,  sublime  in  the  natand  soenfliy 
courageous  dischaige  of  his  duty ;  and  it  presents,  distinguished  by  tiie  oflen- 
almost  withm  view  rises  a  monument  times  pfo^  loyalty  of  its  inhabikaats, 
to  preserve  his  memoiy,  and  to  sti-  we  heartilv  bid  your  Excellency  wsl- 
mulate  those  who  behold  it  to  heroism  oome;  and  trust  that  a  respite  frop 
like  his,  erected  by  a  people  who  ve-  the  toils  and  oaies  of  official  life  will 
nerate  bJs  name;  and  who  never  look  be  as  satisfactory  to  you  as  the  op- 
en that  monument,  shattered  as  it  portnnity  of  thus  addressiiig  your  Ss- 
now  is  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  cellency  is  giatifyiug  to  us." 
nameless  ruffians,  without  anticipating  Guernsey  aiigr  well  be  pfood  of  btf 
that  your  Exc^ency  will,  as  soon  as  hero. 
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pant,  fltrooi^  indictttionB  of  the  attadimeSQt  with 
wbidi  Sir  Charles  Bagot  had  beea  regarded,  and  of 
sorrow  for  his  death,  met  the  new  Govemor-Grenerad 
as  he  advanced.  ^^  Like  fond  children  recently  de- 
prired  of  one  good  parent/'  said  the  framers  of  one 
of  these  addresses,  ^^we  anxiously  hope  that  you 
will  long  he  hlassed  with  health  to  enahle  yon  to 
perfect,  under  Proyidenoe,  your  great  wish  of  seeiiig 
Gonada  as  one  £aBiily — united,  happy,  and  pros* 
parous.  Such  a  state  we  fondly  hope,  under  your 
auspices,  is  not  far  distant;  and  to  assist  in  its 
production  we  pledge  our  loyalty,  industry,  and 
charity  one  towards  another/'  In  a  somewhat 
similar  strain  of  charity  and  good-will  the  Irish 
inhabitants  of  Brantford  approached  him.  ^^We 
anxiously  wish,"  they  said,  '^  to  live  in  peace  and 
good-will  with  our  fellow-men  of  every  creed  and 
dime,  and  wiU  hail  with  delight  reciprocal  feelings ; 
for  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  nothing  conduces 
more  to  the  happiness  or  prosperity  of  a  town  or 
people  than  peace  and  good  order." 

Addresses  conceived  in  this  spirit  it  was  simply  a 
pleasure  to  receive — hut  others  came  to  him  hitterly 
complaining  that  the  state  of  puhlic  feeling  in  the 
country  was  paralysing  the  industry  of  the  people ; 
tainting  the  fotuat  of  justice;  and  impeding  the 
spread  of  education.  ^'Our  agriculture,"  said  the 
inhahitants  of  the  township  of  Oompton : 

'^^  Our  agrionltaTe,  upon  which  we  depend,  is  depressed  be- 
yond example.  We  hare  no  maxket  Tbe  Ameiicans  shut  us 
out  of  their  markets,  and  are  then  suffered  to  come  and  force 
us  from  our  own.    Our  miuacipal  instituiions  axe  inefl&c&eat 
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•  _ 

Our  school  laws  are  of  no  benefit.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice is  not  what  it  should  be.  We  are  deprived  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  our  just  share  of  such  public  funds  as  are  fiom 
time  to  time  expended  on  public  improvements;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  feeling  of  strong  but  silent  discontent  peN 
vading  our  community  from  one  end  of  the  township  to  the 
other. 

^^We  also  feel  bound  to  state  our  conviction  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling,  nothing  but  a  strong,  impartial, 
and  honest  Government — ^a  Government  that  is  impressed  with 
the  fear  of  God — a  Government  such  as  we  believe  your  Ex- 
cellency has  both  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  administer^ 
can  save  our  country  from  anarchy  and  confusion.** 

Of  the  unhappy  state  of  public  feeling  thus  ar- 
resting the  prosperity  of  the  country,  Metcalfe,  ever 
since  his  arrival,  had  seen  in  the  addresses  presented 
to  him  many  deplorable  signs.*  For  example,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township  of  Pelham,  in  the  Nia- 
gara district,  introduced  into  their  address  of  welcome 
the  following  ominous  passage : 

<<  We  have  learned  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  unusual  eSbrtB 
have  been  made  to  weaken  your  Excellency's  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  and  the  other  members  of 
your  Cabinet;  but  we  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  assure  your 
Excellency  that  we  have  long  known  them,  and  believe  them 
to  be  real  friends  to  the  country  and  to  British  rule;  and  we 
do  hope  that  your  Excellency's  confidence  in  them  will  not  be 
diminished  by  any  representations  made  by  the  enemies  of 
Responsible  Government." 

On  whatever  side,  or  in  whatever  shape,  this  evil 
spirit  of  partisanship  manifested  itself  in  the  ad- 

*  Sometimet  two  addresses  tronld    each  <*^^t««*^  to  be  (JU  address  of  tbs 
come  to  him  from  the  same  plaoe^    people. 
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dresses  presented  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  remonstrate  against  the 
unseemly  display.  To  this  address,  therefore,  he 
answered  cahnly  but  reproachfully : 

"  Touhave  been  misled  in  supposing  that  any  efforts  have 
been  made  to  weaken  my  confidence  in  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council,  unless  you  allude  to  public  addresses  which* 
like  your  own,  have  been  made  the  vehicles  for  the  conveyance 
of  party  opinions — a  practice  which  I  must  always  deprecate 
when  it  leads  on  either  side  to  inculpatory  imputations  against 
opponents.  It  is  by  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, on  all  occasions  of  difficulty  and  importance,  that  I  hope  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  the  Government  entrusted  to  me 
by  our  gracious  Sovereign,  in  obedience  to  her  Majesty's 
comnAuids,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  the  welfare,  harmony, 
and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada." 

To  the  other  party,  when  they  approached  him  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  replied  in  the  same  strain.  The 
constitutionalists  of  Orillia  gave  utterance  in  an 
address  to  their  desire  to  see  the  expulsion  from 
the  Council  of  the  Baldwin-and-Lafontaine  section 
of  it: 

"  It  is  with  great  reluctance,"  they  said,  "  we  undertake  the 
task,  yet  justice  to  ourselves  compels  us  to  state  our  decided 
disapproval  of  the  policy  pursued  by  our  late  Governor-General 
— a  policy  which,  if  persisted  in,  we  are  fully  convinced  would 
tend  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences — the  sole  apparent 
motive  kept  in  view  by  the  Executive  having  been  to  reward 
disloyalty  and  disaffection,  and  to  punish  all  who  wish  well  to 
our  glorious  constitution.  Your  Excellency  must  ere  this  be 
aware  that  almost.eveiy  appointment  to  office  which  has  been 
made,  has  been  of  individuals — ^not  the  best  men  who  could  be 
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£Mmd  for  talents  and  respectability,  but  whose  political  ofiakm 
and  conduct  were  known  to  be  democratic  and  xevolutionaiy. 
We  beg  to  assure  your  ExceUency  we  have  no  wish  but  that 
the  French-Cana(^an8,  as  British  subjects,  should  have  their 
Ml  and  fidr  share  in  the  administration  of  the  affiurs  of  the 
colony;  at  the  same  time,  we  would  enter  our  most  solemn 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  any  one  to  a  Grovemment 
situation  who  has  taken  up  arms  against  that  Government,  or 
instigated  others  to  do  so.    We  have  not  the  sGglitest  wish  to 
dictate  to  your  Excellency ;  but  conscientiously  believing  that 
it  would  tend  to  the  real  good,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country^  we  in  all  humility  venture  to  recommend  tbe  dismisBil 
of  the  following  members  from  your  G>uncils:-— the  Tlononbk 
Messrs.  Harrison,  Lafontaine,  Baldwin,  Hinckes,  and  SmaH." 

Whatever  Metcalfe  may  have  thought  of  the 
advantages  of  the  measure  recommended  in  this 
concluding  passage,  he  had  but  one  answer  to  re- 
turn to  such  an  address.  He  answered  the  sub- 
scribers as  he  answered  thehr  opponents — ^reproving 
them  for  such  a  display  of  bitter  feeling,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  peace  and  charity  as  the  soiest 
means  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country : 

^^  I  see  with  regret  the  tone  of  your  communication.  It  ^ 
solely  desirable  that  past  dissensions  should  be  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  that  all  parties  should  labor  together  in  psM 
sad  harmony  for  the  welfare  of  the  commumty%  This  cannot 
be  aooomplished  by  injurious  accusations  and  reflections  such 
as  are  contained  in  youx  ft<^<^y^gf. 

''  For  your  promised  support  in  mointaiiung  and  pespe- 
tuating  the  conneziott  of  Cajuda.  with  the  mother  oooatiy  I 
shall  always  be  grateful;  and  I  regard  with  admiration  tbfi 
conduct  of  all  who  defended  this  cmiatry  ia.  the  hone  of 
danger  against  foreign  invasion  and  internal  rahdlion  ;  bat 
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yom  oonnexioii  with  the  mother  coimtry  would  now  be  mort 
eflfectually  promoted  by  pouring  the  healing  balm  of  forget- 
fulness  on  old  sores,  and  cherishing  Christian  love  and  charity 
towards  all  your  fellow-countrymen." 

It  must  have  been  a  relief,  indeed,  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  to  tum  aside  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
party-heat&  and  aniinosities  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  the  Europeaa  settlers  in  this  noble  North* Ame- 
rican proyince,  to  the  trusting  simplicity  and  child- 
like affection  with  which  the  remnant  of  the  indi- 
genous people  crept  to  the  feet  of  their  new  Gover- 
nor.    Among  other  addresses  presented  to  Metcalfe 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  during  his 
autumnal  tour,*  were  some  from  the  Eicd-Indian 
tribes,  presented  for  the  most  part  through  their 
Christian  teachers.    The  following,  presented  at  the 
former  period,  may  be  accepted  as  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  these  Indian  addresses;  and  before  the 
reader  returns  to  contemplate  the  miserable  party- 
strife  of  the  white  men,  it  may  be  pleasant  to  dwell 
upon  the  picture  which  it  presents.  It  was  written  in 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  signed  by  eight  Qjibe- 

*  Of  the  mnltitiide  of  addresses  spect  to  drafts  of  public  letters,  that 
presented  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  of  toe  date^  intended  to  be  recorded,  is 
which  the  originals  are  before  me,  a  not  always  ^at  on  which  a  despatch 
oonriderable  number  are  without  date;  is  actually  drafted,  and  that  in  official 
and  it  is  only  by  internal  cTidence  conmiunications.  therefore,  it  is  sel- 
that  the  time  of  their  presentation  dom  determined  until  the  fair  copy  ia 
li  to  be  detennined.  Intheprepanir  presented  for  signature.  To  a  large 
tion  of  this  work,  fh)m  first  to  last,  number  of  dateless  papers,  however, 
I  haTe  had  to  contend  with  no  greater  which  hare  come  before  me,  this  re- 
difficult  tiian  that  obtruded  in  my  mark  does  not  apply.  It  has  some- 
way by  the  fVequent  absence  of  dates  times  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
from  llie  letters  and  documents  oon-  verify  the  dates,  but  I  belioTe  that  I 
stituting  my  principal  materials.  Even  haTe  not  fiiiled  in  any  instance 
Metcalfe  himself^  an  exact  man  of  where  such  rerification  has  been  im- 
boflbiess,  was  not  always  Tery  precise  jxwtant^  so  that  the  loss  has  been  en- 
in  dating  his  letters  and  papers.  It  tirely  my  own. 
oai^t,  properly,  to  be  added,  with  re- 
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way  and  some  other  chiefs,  on  behalf  of  some  1200 
members  of  their  tribes  : 

"  Great  Father, — We,  your  Red  children  of  this  mighty 
land,  bid  you  welcome  ;  the  welcome  of  true  and  loyal  hearts. 

"  Great  Father, — ^In  you  we  see  the  envoy  of  our  beloved 
mother,  whose  strong  arm  reaches  across  the  vast  salt  waters  to 
support  our  weakness^  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  the  hungry 
of  our  now  scattered  and  enfeebled  race. 

"  Great  Father, — Without  her  assistance,  the  Red  men,  the 
first  and  once  the  sole  possessors  of  the  soil,  would  live  but  in 
fable.  The  memory  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
traditions  of  old  men  would  alone  recall  their  existence  and 
destruction. 

"  Great  Father, — We  thank  her  ;  gratitude  warms  our 
breasts,  and  nothing  can  sever  the  strong  cords  of  affection 
which  bind  ns  to  her  and  our  British  brethren. 

*'  Great  Father, — We  hope  the  protection  we  have  enjoyed 
from  the  distant  time  when  we  first  beheld  the  proud  flag  of 
the  ^  Red  coat'  will  never  cease  to  be  extended  to  us.  With- 
out it  "Vf  e  must  die. 

"  Great  Father, — We  are  feebly  attempting  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  your  people  ;  we  see  them  increase  whilst  we 
wither  and  perish  like  the  autumn  leaf ;  but  we.  also  will  cease 
to  be  hunters,  and  seek  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  that  food 
for  our  wives  and  children  for  which  we  vainly  toil  in  our 
rapidly  disappearing  forests. 

"  Great  Father, — Lend  us  your  ear.  (jive  ns  your  fostering 
care  to  assist  our  young  efforts,  and  hearken  not  to  those  who 
would  say, '  The  Red  men's  lands  are  wastes  in  the  midst  of  col- 
tivation,  they  are  slothful  and  unworthy  of  support.'  But  we 
know  you  are  our  friend,  for  you  come  from  our  mother,  and 
needless  must  be  the  prayer  and  the  caution.  The  young  bird 
flutters  round  the  nest  in  which  he  has  been  reared  before  he 
ventures  to  open  his  wings  to  the  wind;  his  flight  is  slow  and 
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heavy  until  sucoeas  induces  him  to  venture  boldly  into  the  air. 
So  is  it  with  us ;  and  may  we  be  like  that  young  bird. 

^^  Grieat  Father,— *We  are  anxious  that  to  our  youth  should 
not  be  closed  the  wisdom  of  the  White.  We  are  anxious  to 
worship  the  God  you  worship,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
assistance  we  have  already  received;  but.  Father,  do  for  us 
what  you  can,  that  it  may  be  increased. 

**  Great  Father, — We  are  fearful  to  blend  with  these  our 
words,  which  are  all  of  joy  at  your  arrival,  one  whisper,  which 
should  partake  of  sorrow;  but.  Father,  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  our  dear  friend — ^he  who  after  you  is  our  great  chief*— is 
to  be  taken  from  us;  that  he  whose  sole  aim  has  been  to 
render  us  happy,  whose  constant  advice  that  we  should  work 
and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  industry  was  no  longer  to  watch 
over  us.  Oh,  Father,  let  it  not  be  so  I  Listen  to  the  prayer  of 
your  Red  children,  and  make  us  rejoice  in  his  safety,  not  mourn 
over  his  fall. 

*•  "  Great  Father, — Much  couldiwe  say  to  you,  but  we  know 
your  cares  are  not  for  us  alone,  and  that  many  claim  your 
attention.  Once  more,  then.  Father,  welcome,  and  as,  in  days 
gone  by,  your  fathers  smoked  with  ours  the  pipe  of  peace  and 
love,  so  we  now  give  you  the  hand  of  brotherhood  and  affec- 
tion, and  may  the  Great  Spirit  of  Christian  and  Heathen,  the 
Great  Creator  of  all,  bless  and  protect  you,  long  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people." 

To  this  address  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  returned  a 
befitting  answer : 

"  To  the  ChUfi  and  Tribes  ioho  have  signed  the  Address  received 

through  Mr,  Keating  and  Mr.  Jarvis. 

"  I  THANK  you,  my  children,  for  your  affectionate,  welcome. 

"  Be  assured  of  the  fervent  protection  of  her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  of  my  good-will  towards  you,  and 
constant  care  of  your  welfare. 

^'  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  you  are  dbposed  to  relinquish  the 
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wandering  life  of  huBAem  fc^r  tlia  mofe  aelded  mAaalttf  of  ngn- 
culture,  and  I  have  no  doabt  that  j9kl  -mil  aoon  ttcpeaenee 
benefit  from  tlie  diaoge.  Be  not  disooiiniged.  P«f8pe  the 
dbijeet  widi  steadiness,  and  yoor  Jabeon  wUl  l>e  iMnided  with 
eom&rt  and  iadependenoe* 

^  It  will  he  a  mort  gratifying  part  of  ny  ctndy  lo  attaftd  to 
your  laudable  desire  for  iiteury  and  Teligionainstraotaea  ;  by 
which  your  happineBs  in  loth  worlds  will  be  moA  auely  pro- 
asotOu* 

^*  Your  ieaiB  for  the  life  of  your  fivther  and  fnflDd,  the  kfte 
Governor,  Are,  alas !  too  well  fimaded,  and  yon  may 
have  to  deplore  his  removal  from  this  wodd;  bat  you 
derive  consolation  from  the  assoirance  that  the  soak  -of  the 
good  in  the  hoar  of  death  eacchange  the  unoertainliet  of  mortal 
existence  for  eternal  bOiss  at  the  throne  of  the  Almighty, 
throngh  the  merits  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
of  sinful  mankind.  So,  by  Divine  Mercy,  it  will  be  with  the 
departing  spirit  of  your  late  iather;  and  so  may  it  be  with  you 
when,  in  the  appointed  time,  your  evthly  career  aiay  be 
ended.    Ood  bless  you  alL^ 
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If,  when  he  wrote  these  s^itences^  Metcalfe  wished 
that  he  were  the  patriarchul  head  of  a  tribe  in  some 
nnoorrapted  country,  where  the  only  party-strife 
was  between  Ignorance  and  Knowlec^^e— betweea. 
ELeathen  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  on  the  other ;  and  the  only  Re- 
sponsible Government  known,  the  responsibility  of 
a  Christian  ruler  to  the  great  teacher  of  the  Uniyerse 
— ^there  are  few  who  will  not  sympathise  with  the 
feeling. 

But  there  was  another  kind  of  IS^esponsible  Go- 
vernment still  pressing  him  sorely — still  dogging  his 
heels  wherever  he  went.  The  subjeot,  in  sath  a 
party-ridden  country^,  could  not  be  kept  eat  of  the 
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addresses  presented  to  him  during  bis  tiMr*  His 
aaswer  was  always,  that  he  was  the  Mend  and  up- 
holder of  Responsible  GoTemment — ^but  that  there 
had  been,  in  some  quarters,  a  miscxmstruction  of  the 
wcnrds.  '*  You  entirely  misapprehend  me,"  he  said, 
in  reply  to  an  address  firom  the  Talbot  district,*  **  in 
supposing  that  I  am  unwilling  to  avail  myself  of  the 
information  and  assistance  of  the  Executiye  Council. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  always  desirous  of  obtaining 
them,  and  no  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  imagine 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  seek  and  receive  their  advice. 
I  found  Responsible  Government  practically  acknow- 
ledged in  this  colony,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
carry  it  out  for  the  public  good.  It  may,  however, 
be  puBhed  to  an  extreme  which  would  tendet  it  im* 
practicable;  and  that  is  the  oose  when  it  is  attempted 
to  render  the  Governor  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
a  Oouncil,  demanding  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  should  be  surrendered  to  them  for  party 
purposes." 

This  great  question  of  the  meaning  of  Responsible 
Government  was  now  fast  approaching  a  practical 
solution.  The  Assembly  had  been  summoned  to 
nieet  on  the  28th  of  September ;  and  Metcalfe  was 
now  hurrying  down  to  Kingston.  He  could  not 
regard  with  much  complacency  the  threatening  pros- 
pects before  him.  At  one  time,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  his  tour,  he  had  entertained  some 


*  The  Talbot  dittrict  was  a  rerr  country;  and  the  otberdenonndog  Be- 

hot-bed   of  faction.     On   Metcalfe's  sponsible  Government  as  a  dangerous 

arriTal  he  had  received  two  addresses  innovation  that  mnst  lead  to  the  dis- 

fh>m  it,  one  calling  upon  him  to  snp-  mption  of  the  colony  from  the  mother 

port  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  country. 
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hope  that,  inasmuch  as  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  were  not  disposed  to  advance  the  same 
pretensions,  a  collision  might  be  avoided.*  But  this 
hope  did  not  long  sustain  him.  He  knew  that  the 
more  violent  section  of  the  Council  was  at  the  same 
time  the  more  powerful ;  and  that  whilst  there  was 
no  preponderating  element  on  the  other  side  to  keep 
down  the  extravagances  of  the  Baldwin  and  Lafon- 
taine  party,  a  rupture  might  any  day  occur. 

When  he  thought,  too,  of  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Assembly,  he 
saw,  too,  that  there  was  much  to  render  his  position 
very  painful  and  embarrassing.  In  the  summer  he 
had  written  to  Lord  Stanley  on  the  subject,  pointing 
out  the  diiBiculties  which  beset  him  on  every  side, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  his  adopting  a  cause  which 
was  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  neither  to  those 
of  whose  opinions  he  approved,  or  those  with  whom 
he  could  not  sympathise  : 

"  My  chief  annoyance,"  he  wrote,  "  at  present  proceeds  from 
the  discontent  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Britbh  party 

*  On  the  25th  of  June  he  wrote,  in  advice.     No  pretensions  haTv  been 

a  private  letter  to  Lord  Stanley: —  advanced  on  their  part  to  render  ne- 

^I  have  got  on  smoothly  with  the  cessary  a  statement  of  opposite  prin- 

CooncU  hitherto,  with  cautions  on  my  dples;  and  one  might  almost  Emppo&t 

part,  hnt  without  any  sacrifice  of  what  that  the  unreasonable  assumptions  be- 

aiipears  to  be  under  present  circum-  fore  asserted  by  some  of  them  had  been 

stances  the  proper  authority  of  the  abandoned.    I  am  not,  however,  sure 

Governor.    The  business  of  the  Go-  of  this;  and  although  I  see  no  reason 

Ycmment  is  carried  on  by  myself  in  now  to  apprehend  an  immediate  mp- 

communication  with  the  Secretaries;  ture,  I  am  sensible  that  it  may  happen 

no  orders  are  issued  without  my  per-  any  day.     If  all  were  of  the  same 

sonal  direction  or  sanction;  and  only  mind  with  three  or  four,  it  would  be 

those   matters    are  referred   to  the  more  certain.    But  there  are  mode- 

Council  which  the  law  or  established  rate  men  among  them,  and  they  ute 

practice  require  to  be  so  dealt  with,  not  all  united  in  the  same  unwamnt- 

or  on  which  I  really  wish  to  have  the  able  expectations." 
benefit  of  their  local  knowledge  and 
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in  distinction  from  the  others.  It  is  the  only  party  in  the 
colony  with  which  I  can  sympathise.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  anti-British  rancor  of  the  French  par^,  or  the 
selfish  indifierence  towards  our  country  of  the  Republican 
party.  Tet  these  are  the  parties  with  which  I  have  to  co- 
operate; and  because  I  do  not  cast  them  off,  the  other  party 
will  not  see  that  I  cannot,  and  construe  all  my  acts  as  if  they 
were  the  result  of  adhesion  to  anti-Bri^h  policy.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  measures  which  I  have  recommended,  if  adopted, 
will  add  to  this  impression,  although  not  deservedly;  and  I 
shall  be  the  object  of  distrust  and  abuse  to  the  only  party  with 
which  I  sympathise;  for  I  can  hardly  expect  that  an  opportunity 
will  occur  of  which  I  can  avail  myself  to  show  my  feelings 
towards  them.  In  speaking  of  their  discontent,  I  allude  to 
the  indications  of  it  exhibited  by  the  Press  on  that  side.  All 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  admit  the  difficulties  of  my  position,  and  the  im- 
possibility, with  any  advantage  of  breaking  with  the  party 
supported  by  the  majority,  even  if  I  were  so  disposed.  My 
own  desire  would  be  to  rid  myself  of  connexions  with  any 
parties  excludvely,  and  to  adopt  whatever  measures  may  be 
best,  with  equal  justice  to  all,  with  councillors  selected  from  all 
parties;  but  this  at  present  seems  impracticable,  for  party 
spirit  runs  too  high  to  admit  of  such  an  union. 

^^  This  party  spirit  leads  to  party  condusions,  and  renders  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conciliate  all  parties.  If  I  have 
already  failed  with  the  one  in  whose  loyal  feelings  I  sympathise, 
it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  be  successful  with  those  for  whose 
anti-British  feelings,  whether  rancorously  hostile  or  coldly 
indifierent,  I  have  an  innate  antipathy.  The  only  system 
likely  to  be  successful  that  rulers  can  adopt  in  dealing  with 
such  feelings  in  subject  is,  I  believe,  to  treat  them  as  if  such 
feelings  did  not  exist;  and  although  this  may  cause  the  really 
loyal  to  abuse  me,  I  shall  never  allow  myself  to  be  angered 
against  the  latter,  for  I  shall  know  that  they  will  do  so  in 
ignorance  of  my  feelings  towards  them,  and  from  not  weighing 
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with  diie  eonriiksatioD  the  duties  which  I  have  to  pexfc 
with  Ifcftt  I  oouU  anticipttto  the  dey  when  all  would  be 
cUed,  and  Uniied  Oaaada  be  really  muted  in  inteiwal  bavmoaj 
aad  aHaehmeat  to  the  Bnliah  Gzowii.  Such  a  ooiiiiiniin«lkB 
18, 1  fea?,  zemote  and  unoertain;  but  I  believe,  nevertboleM^ 
thai  a  laige  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  lliie  ooloaqr  ^*^ 
88  loyal  and  as  devoted  as  any  in  any  part  of  her  doadnioos.** 

Thifi»  in  due  course,  came  to  be  demonstrated. 
But,  in  tbe  mean  while,  a  great  struggle  was  bctfove 
him.  At  the  end  of  September^  Sir  Cbarles  Mefccalfe 
met  the  ProFincial  Parliament.  His  opening  ad- 
dress was  qtdet  and  conciliatory.  He  spoke  ot  the 
birth  of  a  Princess;  of  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  ;♦  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  colony  by 
the  increased  facilities  afforded  for  the  importation 
of  Gaoadian  wheat  into  the  mother  country ;  of  the 
tour  which  he  had  recently  made ;  of  the  signs  of 
prosperity  he  had  witnessed ;  of  the  public  works  in 
progress ;  oi  the  loyalty  which  had  been  erinced ;  ctf 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  peoj^  firom 
improved  lines  of  communication  ;t  of  the  state  of 

*  MHoaHe  icems  *L«i^  to  hvt^  Uaited  States  to  Iheir  pUoe  of  emlHr- 

taken  extreme  pleasure  (in  thia  in-  kation  at  New  York,  were  receiTed 

itanee  H  was  a  melancholy  one)  in  with  marked  and  aflfeeting  tokeev  of 

speaking  with  conunendation  either  friendly  respeot,  which  indioatod  both 

of  his   predecessors   or    successors,  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in 

The  Allowing  passage  in  wMeh  ka  a  comitry  hi  wMch  ha  bad  bsen  per- 

refers  to  the  death  of  Sir   Charles  sooally  well  known,  and  alsoagene- 

Bagot  is  very  characteristic:  — «*•  In  rous  sympathy  worthy  of  the  great 

ths  same  intarral  an  afBicliai;  arent  nation  by  whlob  it  was  eyincadi* 

has  occurred  in  Canada,  by  the  de-  f  He   was  always  yerv  eager  to 

mise   oC  your  kite    Qo¥«mer;    mj  imprvre  and  to  attend  tne  roads  of 

immediate  predecessor^  nfhose  heart  the  province.    Contrast  thia  with  bis 

was  devoted  to  the  public;  therefore  minutes  regarding  the  eztensioD  of 

tmiveraal  tegiat  has  done  honor  to  his  veadain  India*  He  had  been  tvioein 

memory  throughout  the  province,  and  England  since  he  wrote  the  iMter, 

I  cannot  abstain  from  noticing  that  beibre  which  he  had  been  thirty  years 

kis  desolate  widow  and  fiunily«  and  in  India  withoni  ^noe  bringias  lam- 

his  mortal  remains,  in  passing  through  self  into  contact  with  the  growing 

Ihe  nslgfabonring  territories  of  the  civilisation  of  the  West. 


the  gaob,  and  the  neeessity  of  a  geiieial  improre- 
m^mt  in  |nsoiL-disci|)3ybe ;  of  the  educatioaal  ddhirs 
of  1^ cokmy;  of  ike  skate  of  the  fiiiaiices;  &(  the 
gawanieed  loan;  of  the  CurtoiojB  laws  and  other 
matters  of  revenue.  ''  The  welfaore  of  Canada,"  he 
said,  in  conclnsicm^  ^  depends  on  the  restJts  of  jom 
delibarationa  on  the  nometons  and  important  ques- 
tioixs  which  will  come  before  yoa;  and  it  will,  I 
trust,  he  the  sole  objeet  of  your  labors.  It  is  the 
anadons  deshe  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  axid  will 
be  the  constant  ahn  of  my  endeavors.  I  hnmUy 
hope  that  the  Messing  of  Almighty  God  will  crown 
our  united  efforts  with  success.''  There  was  not  the 
same  heart  in  this^  speech  that  there  was  in  his  first 
address  to  the  LegislatiEre  of  Jamaica.  The  diffe- 
rence is  pamfiilly  a{^arent.  Metcalfe  seemed  to 
look  with  feelings  almost  of  despair  at  the  difficult 
work  whidi  lay  before  him. 

To  those  who  watched  narrowly  the  progress  of 
events  and  took  note  of  casual  symptoms  as  they 
anose,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  inevitable 
collision  between  the  Govettior-General  and  his 
Council  was  now  veiy  close  at  hand.  The  business 
of  the  Session  proceeded  hopefully,  for,  although 
there  were  measures  regarding  which  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  differed  from  his  Coimcil,  it  was  not  anti- 
cipated that  any  great  inconvenience  would  result 
from  this  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  more  pro- 
bable that  the  collision  would  be  precipitated  by 
some  petty  personal  matter,  elevated  into  impor- 
tance only  by  the  principle  which  it  was  supposed 
to  involve;    All  through  the  month  of  October  and 
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the  early  part  of  November — during  wMch  some  im- 
portant local  acts  were  passed,  including  one  for  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to  Montreal — 
these  threatening  appearances  continued  to  increase. 
The  principal  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
utterly  misunderstood  the  character  of  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  and  believed  that  they  would  gain  an  easj 
victory.  Their  official  bearing  towards  him  was 
insolent  and  contemptuous.  In  the  House  of 
Assembly,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  exhibited 
their  practical  disregard  of  his  position  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown,  by  showing  that  they  were 
inclined  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  their  Ministerial 
proceedings.  The  only  member  of  the  Council  in. 
whom  he  had  any  real  confidence  they  publidy 
repudiated.*    Their  conduct,  as  Metcalfe  painfully 

*  Mr.  Daly.  See  Mr.  Gibbon  Wake-  made  speeches  admittiDg  the  guilt  of 
field's  account  of  this  transaction.  His  their  coUeague,  out  deprecating  ia- 
authority  is  that  of  an  actor  in  the  quiry  into  a  matter  whicn  was  already 
scene  described.  **  I  was  In  the  House  so  plain.  Mr.  Lofontaine  and  Mr. 
of  Assembly/'  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  Baldwin  were  present,  but  said  no- 
'*when  a  regular  supporter  of  the  thing.  Shocked  at  their  treachery  to 
Goyemment,  but  not  holding  any  Mr.  Daly,  I  upbraided  them  with  it, 
office,  made  a  speech  suggesting  the  and  insisted  on  a  full  inquiry  into 
impeachment  of  an  Executive  Omm-  the  subject.  The  whole  House,  with 
ctllor,  Mr.  Daly,  tho  Secretary  of  the  the  exception  of  the  'iWsury  Bench/ 
Province,  for  having  advised  Lord  where  disappohitment  and  confusion 
Sydenham  to  make,  in  favor  of  the  were  manifest,  took  my  view;  a  select 
said  Mr.  Daly,  an  unlawful  appropria-  committee  was  appointed  by  acclama- 
tion of  the  colonial  revenue.  So  little  tion,  the  greatest  number  dC  votes 
had  such  an  attadi  been  expected,  being  given  for  me  in  du>osing  its 
that  the  person  accused  was  not  pre-  membm;  and  this  Committee  in  a 
sent,  and  the  members  generally  were  few  hours  reported  (the  accuser  bein^ 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  subject,  chairman  and  drawing  the  report)  that 
When  the  accuser  sate  down,  it  was,  not  a  shadow  of  ground  had  ever  ex- 
of  course,  supposed  that  the  Ministers  isted  for  any  charge  against  l^.  Daly. 
present  would  defend  their  absent  During  the  inquiry  by  the  Committee, 
colleague.  Instead  of  this,  two  mem-  Mr.  Daly  necessarily  made  me  ac- 
bers  of  the  Executive  Council,  Mr.  quainted  with  all  the  circnmstanoes 
Hinckes,  Inspector-General  of  Ac-  of  the  case;  and  I  then  learned  that 
counts,  and  Mr.  Alwyn,  Solicitor-  a  very  serious  diflbrence  with  respect 
General  for  Lower  Canada,  one  of  to  it  had  for  some  time  existed  be- 
Uiem  being  a  dependent  of  Mr.  Bald-  tween  the  Goremor-G^naral  and  tU 
win,  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Lafontaine,  his  coundllorB  except  Mr.  Daly." 
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felt,  was  rather  that  of  antagonists  than  of  colleagues. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  them. 
Some  who  saw  what  was  passing  out  of  doors,  he- 
Ueved  that  the  leading  memhers  of  the  Administra- 
tion were  eager  to  force  on  a  rupture,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  anything  that  was  likely  to  he  the 
pretesct  for  it,  as  hecause  a  state  of  things  had  arisen 
in  the  Council  and  in  the  Assembly,  which  might 
cause  extreme  embarrassment  to  the  former  by  with- 
drawing from  them  a  considerable  number  of  their 
supporters  in  the  latter,  and  eventually  cause  their 
defeat.* 

*  See  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield^s  ex-  who,  as  before  stated,  had  been 
planadon  of  thit,  in  the  pamphlet  brought  into  power,  not  on  account 
quoted  in  the  last  note.  **  The  inha-  of  his  own  influence  in  Upper  Canada, 
bitanta  of  the  two  provinces,  though  but  really  as  one  of  the  French-Cana- 
now  under  one  Legislature,  widely  dian  party,  and  who  was  then  mem- 
differ  in  laws,  customs,  and  even  her  for  a  French-Canadian  county, 
habits  of  thought.  Much  legislation  having  failed  after  his  appointment  to 
that  would  be  good  for  the  English  or  office  in  his  attempts  to  get  returned 
French  race,  would,  at  present  as-  for  an  Upper  Canada  county,  had  the 
suredly,  be  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  folly  (I  can  cidl  it  by  no  other  name) 
the  other.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im-  to  rely  on  Mr.  Lafontaine  for  carrying 
portance  to  both,  therefore,  that  the  into  effect  his,  Mr.  Baldwin's,  views  of 
United  Parliament  should  adopt  a  policy  with  respect  to  Upper  Canada; 
federal  principle  of  legislation ;  in  and  Mr.  Lafontaine  had  not  the  wis- 
which  case  it  would  make  different  dom  to  withhold  the  assistance  which 
laws  for  the  two  divisions  of  tlie  pro-  his  colleague  required  for  tlds  pur- 
viuce,  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  pose.  The  consequence  was  a  loud 
Britain  has  legislated  for  England  outciy  from  the  Upper  Canada  mem- 
aud  Scotland  since  the  Union.  Ad-  hers  against  *  Fiench  domination.' 
mittmg  this  principle^  and  keeping  in  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  mem- 
mind  the  principle  of  Be«ponsible  Go-  hers  of  the  Upper  House  then  present 
▼ermnent,  a  capable  Executive  in  were  mostly  from  Lower  Canada,  and 
Canada  would  frame  its  measures  for  gentlemen  of  Frendi  origin,  the 
each  division  of  the  province  so  as  to  jealousy  and  anger  of  the  Upper  Ca- 
please  a  migority  of  the  members  of  nada  members  of  the  Assembly  will 
Assembly  representing  that  division,  be  fully  understood.  These  feelings 
Instead  of  observing  this  rule,  Mr.  were  expressed  without  reserve.  The 
Baldwin  and  Mr.  Uinckes,  both  of  course  of  the  Government  in  this  re- 
them  pertaining  to  Upper  Canada,  spect  appeared  to  me  so  pregnant  with 
sought  to  carry  in  the  Assembly  mea-  fdture  danger  to  Lower,  or  rather 
sures  relating  exdusivdy  to  Upper  French  Canada,  from  its  tendency  to 
Canada,  and  not  agreeable  to  a  m%jo-  provoke  English  interference  with 
rity  of  the  Upper  Canada  members,  French  institutions,  that  I,  represent- 
by  means  of  the  votes  of  Frendi-  ing  a  constituency  Urgely  composed 
Canadian   members*     Mr.  Baldwin,  of  French-Cnnadians,  should,  on  that 
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Metcalfe  was  no  tactician.     K  he  had  been,  aee- 
in^  that  a  collision  was  inevilaible,  he  would  ks¥e 
taken  care  to  break  with  his  CSoimcil  upoa  scne 
point  that  wooM  hare  secured  for  him  t¥m  sympa- 
thies ci  an  influential  portion  of  the  Golonsal  csn- 
munity.    As  it  was,  hesoffwed  things  to  take  their 
cottrse ;  and  thoagfat  only  of  resisting  the  encioadi- 
ments  which  he  regarded  as  encroaehiiMats  om  tbe 
prerogatire  of  the  Crown.    At  tiM  end  of  Nowm- 
ber  the  crisis  came.    The  question  whiek  fgedfi' 
tated  it  at  last  was  a  question  of  psftrooage.    Met- 
calfe had  appointed  to  his  personal  Staff  a  Fctttdi- 
Canadian  officer  who  was  distasteful  to  Mr.  Lafon- 
taine.    The  appointment  was  intended  to  conciliate 
the  !FrCTich-Canadian  community,  but  it  ofleaded 
their  chief.    The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
Council    then    waited  on    the   Goyemor-GenenQ, 
intent  on  advancing  the  pretensi<ms  of  the  Bxecn- 
tive.     They  dananded  that  the  Govemor-Greneral 
shoidd  make  no  appointment  without  the  sanctioii 
of  his  Ministers.    During  two  long  sittings,  on  the 
24th  and  25th  of  Noyember^  Saldwin  and  Lafon- 
taine  pressed  their  demands  with  energy  and  resohi- 
tion;  but  Metcalfe,  in  his  own  placid  wajy,  was 
equally  energetic  and  resolute.     His  natural  serenity 
was  undisturbed  by  the  irritating  hostility  of  his  op* 
ponents.    The  crisis  was  one  of  which  it  was  in^- 
possible  to  foresee  the  results.    It  might  end  in  a 

groQTid  atone,  hxre  ceased  to  support  sigfned,  mm  of  his  ik^criita  inc^ff 

Mr.  Lafbntameifhehadnotresigiied.  wonld  ptohMf  have  bam  defeated; 

Nor  was  my  opinion  a  solitaay  one  mid  in  thar  case,  not  <a£ty  miut  ^ 

among  the  members  fh>m  Jjowst  Ca-  have  leaigned  ae  having  lost  the  seg 

nada.  So  many  of  them  saw  the  impo*  pert  of  the  Aemnfaiy;  bat  he  «ew^ 

licj  of  their  Toting  at  all  on  qnes-  have  been  rained  and  deepl/  flNVti" 

tions  relating  solely  to  Upper  Canada,  fled  as  a  party  leader." 
that  if  Mr.  Baldwin  had   not   re- 


j 
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disMbpoiis  and  ing^orioas  iermmatiaii  of  his  long 
etaeet  of  public  servioe,  and  at  zio  yeiy  lemote 
period  in  the  severanoe  of  iho  colony  from  the 
mother  country.*  But  Metcalfe^  during  l^^ose  two 
days  ei  trial,  was  as  calm  and  imnzffled  as  ever.  In 
the  dcMXteatic  cirde  no  change  was  apparent  in  his 
manner.  He  played  with  Higginson's  children  just 
as  joyously  aa  tlMmgh  there  had  been  nothing  to 
cloud  his  happiness  or  to  distract  his  mind- 
On  the  26th  of  NoTemh^,  aH  the  members  of 
Council,  with  the  esoeption  of  Mr.  Daly,  finding^  that 
they  could  not  shake  the  firnmesa  of  the  Oovemor* 
GeaA^aU  resignsed  their  offices,  and  prepared  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct  to  Farliam^at  and  the  cobny 
at  large.  I  will  not  doubt  the  i^eetity,  or  ques- 
tion the  public  Tirtue  of  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine. 
Doubtless,  they  believed  that  they  also  were  fighting 
in  defence  of  constitutional  Goyemment,  and  that 
the  interests  of  the  province  demanded  that  they 
should  not  abate  a  jot.    They  dung  to  their  own 

*  Some  time  before  he  had  written,  yiews,  and  that  in  refusing  to  do  so,  I 
in  anticipation  of  a  mptnre,  to  an  olc^  shafi'  become  iirvotved  &.  a  contest 
finesd  aod  member  of  hia  liunily  is  vith  the  majori^  in  the  Proirindal 
India  (Colonel  Stokes),  saying:  *'  By  Parliament,  which  will  be  tantamount 
the  strange  state  of  things  prodacea  to  a  failure.  The  idea  of  governing 
by  my  predecessors,  success  is  scarcely  according  to  the  interested  yiews  of  a 
Maiblie,  and  you  may  expect  eTO'y  party,  i»  odious  to  me;  I  wish  to  go- 
day  to  hear  that  I  am  inrelTed  in  cBI-  rem  with  equal  treatment  and  justice 
iiculties  and  strife.  If  I  followed  mr  to  all  parties;  but  the  prospect  of  doing 
own  indinatioo,  I  should  ship  mjtm  so  without  contest  with  the  dominant 
immediately  on  my  return  to  Eng-  party,  and  that  anti-British,  is  hope- 
land;  but  the  same  sense  of  duty  less.  The  contest,  once  commenced, 
which  brought  me  will  detain  me,  will  eitlier  be  endless,  or  will  end  in 
until  decided  failure  may  cure  her  submission  on  the  part  ef  the  Go- 
M^esty's  OoTemment  of  the  expec-  Temmeot,  or  separation  of  the  colony 
tation  that  I  can  manage  matters  firom  the  mother  country;  and  m& 
satisfbctorily.  It  would  requne  a  long  least  evU  to  be  expected  for  me  per- 
story  to  explain  the  state  of  things  soniUly  will  be,  the  retirement,  with 
whidi  makes  me  despair  of  doing  discredit^  of  the  Qovemor,  who  will  be 
good;  the  short  of  it  is,  that  I  am  ex.  blamed  for  a  state  of  tilings  in  reality 
pected  by  the  most  powerful  party  in  rendered  ahnost  unafoliMLs  by  the 
the  colony  togorem  aoeonUng  to  their  pcoeeediags  of  bis  pvedeoeesom" 
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notions  of  Besponsible  Oovemment ;  and  took  their 
stand  upon  certain  Sicsolutions,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  1841,  containing  an  authoritative 
rendering  of  the  phrase.*  But  they  were  intoxi* 
cated  with  draughts  of  unaccustomed  power,  and 
they  did  not  see  that  they  were  condemned,  even  by 
the  doctrines  which  they  most  loudly  vaunted. 

In  his  turn,  Metcalfe,  complaining  that  the  ex- 
councillors  had  withheld  &om  the  Assembly  the  real 
curcumstances  of  the  rupture,  put  forth  an  explana- 
tory statement.  I  give  the  bulk  of  it  as  I  find  it  in 
his  own  original  draffc  :t 

'*  On  Friday  Mr.  Lafontaine  and  Mr.  Baldwin  came  to  the 
Government  House,  and  after  some  irrelevant  matters  of  busi*' 
ness  and  preliminary  remarks  as  to  the  course  of  their  proceed- 
ingy  demanded  of  the  Governor-General  that  he  should  agree  to 
make  no  appointment,  and  no  offer  of  an  appointment,  without 
previously  taking  the  advice  of  the  Council;  that  the  lists  of 
candidates  should  in  every  instance  be  laid  before  the  Council; 
that  they  should  recommend  any  others  at  discretion;  and  that 
the  Governor-General  in  deciding,  after  taking  their  advice, 
should  not  make  any  appointment  prejudicial  to  their  influence; 
in  other  words,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  Council  for  the  purchase  of  Parliamentary 

*  They  were  subttantially  these: —  aentatiye  of  the  SoTereign,  oonstitut- 

"That  the  head  of  the  EzecutiTe  ingaProyiucial Adminiitiatioatuider 

Government  of  the  proTince,  being  him,  ought  to  he  men  poeseMed  of  the 

within  the  limits  of  iiis  Government  confidence  of  the  xepresentatiTet  of 

the  representative  of  the  Sovereign,  the  people,  thnsafforoinff  a  guarantee 

is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  autho-  that  the  well-understood  wishes  and 

lity  alone;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  interests  of  the  people,  which   our 

management  of  our  local  affairs  can  gracious  Sovereign  has  declared  shall 

only  be  conducted  by  him,  by  and  with  be  the  rule  of  the  Provincial  Govem- 

tbe  assistance,  oounsd,  and  informa-  ment,  will,  on  all  occasions,  be  fiutlt- 

tion  of  subordinate  officers  in  the  pro-  fully  represented  and  advocated." 

vinoe;"  and ''that  in  order  to  preserve  f  ^^  ^^'^^    ^  ^^  ^^  erasures, 

between  Uie  different  branches  of  the  showing  the  care  which  Metcalfe  took 

provincial  Parliament  that  harmony  to  omit  everything  of  an  offensive  or 

which  is  essential  to  the  peace,  wel-  personal  nature,  which  in  his  Ibit 

iare,  and  good  government  of  the  pro-  eagerness  to  tell  the  pUin  truth  bft 

vince,  the  chidT  advisers  of  the  repre-  had  committed  to  paper* 
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support;  for  if  the  demand  did  not  mean  that,  it  meant  nothing, 
as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  mere  form  of  taking  advice 
without  regarding  it  was  the  process  contemplated. 

^*  The  Govemor-Greneral  replied,  that  he  could  not  make  any 
such  stipulation,  and  could  not  degrade  the  character  of  his 
oiBce,  nor  violate  his  duty,  by  such  a  surrender  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown. 

^^  He  appealed  to  the  number  of  appointments  made  by  him 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Gouncily  or  the  members  of  it  in 
their  departmental  capacity,  and  to  instances  in  which  he  had . 
abstained  from  conferring  appointments  on  their  opponents,  as 
famishing  proofs  of  the  great  coneoderation  which  he  had 
evinced  towards  the  Council  in  the  distribution  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown. 

^'  He  at  die  same  time  objected,  as  he  always  had  done,  to 
the  exclusive  distribution  of  patronage  with  party  views,  and 
maintained  the  principle  that  office  ought,  in  every  instance,  to 
be  ghren  to  the  man  best  qualified  to  render  efficient  service  to 
the  State;  and  where  there  was  no  such  pre-eminence  he 
asserted  his  right  to  exercise  his  discretion. 

^^  He  understood  from  Messrs.  Lafontaine  and  Baldwin  that 
their  continuance  in  office  depended  on  his  final  deci^on  with 
regard  to  their  demand,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  Council 
to  be  assembled  the  next  day,  that  subject  should  be  fuUy  dis- 
cussed. 

*^  He  accordingly  met  the  Council  on  Saturday,  convinced 
that  they  would  resign,  as  he  could  not  recede  from  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  formed;  and  the  same  subject  became  the 
principal  topic  of  discussion.  Three  or  more  distinct  proposi- 
tions were  made  to  him  over  and  over  again,  sometimes  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  but  always  aiming  at  the  same  purpose,  which  in 
his  opinion,  if  accomplished,  would  have  been  a  virtual  surren- 
der into  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown;  and  on  his  uniformly  replying  to  these  propositions  in 
the  negative,  his  refusal  was  each  time  followed  by  ^  then  we 
must  resign/  or  words  to  that  purport,  from  one  or  more  of  the 
Council. 
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**  After  tke  diflennioii  of  this  qtmrtioii  ftt  ao  nracb  Vi^<li, 
being  aa  be  ba$  bidierto  eoDeeired  tiie  one  on  whick  the  rnaig 
nation  of  the  Goaacii  reated,  lie  ia  aatonUied  at  finding  tint 
their  lengnation  ia  now  aaciibed  to  an  alleged  diffisvence  of 
opinion  on  the  theory  of  Beiponaible  Govemmeat. 

^  In  the  coane  of  the  converaatiooa  whieh  both  on  Fiidaj 
and  Saturday  followed  the  ezpUcit  demand  made  by  the 
Council  regarding  the  paAnmi^  of  the  Grown,  that  demmnd 
being  baaed  on  the  oonatniotion  put  by  some  of  the  gcntfanaen 
on  the  meaning  of  Reaponnble  GoTemnent^  difierant  opii 
were  elicited  on  lihe  abetcaot  theory  of  that  atill  nndefined 
tion  aa  applicable  to  a  colony—^  aubjeet  on  whidi  congJAetnUe 
diffeience  of  opinion  ia  known  evexy  where  to  prenul ;  hut  the 
Governor-General,  during  those  conversational  protested^  and 
atill  proteflta,  agaiaat  its  being  aasbrted  or  anppoeed  that  he  ia 
practieally  adverse  to  the  working  of  the  system  of  Reaponaible 
Government  which  haa  beat  here  established,  which  he  has 
hitherto  pursued  witheat  deviation^  and  to*  whieh  it  is  fiiHy  his 
intention  to  adhere. 

''The  Gh)vemor-General  aubaciibes  entirely  to  the  raaola- 
tion  of  the  LegiaUtive  Assembly  of  the  3rd  of  September,  1841 , 
and  consideiB  any  other  ayston  of  Government  but  that  wUeh 
recognises  Responsibility  to  the  people  and  the  Representative 
Ass^nbly  as  impractioable  in  this  province.  No  man  la  more 
satisfied  that  all  Government  exists  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people;  and  he  appeals  confidently  to  hia  uniform  oondaet  here 
«nd  dsewfaere  in  sii^port  of  diaa  assertion." 

To  an  imputaticMi,  brouglit  against  him  by  the 
Ooimdl,  that  he  had  opposed  and  obetmcted  the 
legislation  of  the  two  Houses,  in  the  matter  of  a  bill 
for  the  suppression  of  Secret  Societies,  Metcalfe  re- 
plied: 

**  Allusion  18  made  to  the  Grovemor-Generars  having  deter- 
mined to  reserve  fer  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment one  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  two  Legislative- Houses^ 
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duii  ii,  ^  Seeyet  Societies  BSL  If  these  is  any  part  of  the 
fimctioiis  of  the  Govenxoi:  in  which  he  is  more  than  in  any 
other  bound  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  it  must  be 
with  regard  to  giving  the  Royal  assent  to  Acts  of  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  this  duty  he  has  special  instructions  from  her 
Majesty  to  reserve  every  Act  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary 
character.  Undoubtedly,  the*  Secret  Societies  Bill  answers  to 
diat  description,  being  unexampled  in  British  legislation.  The 
gendemeo  of  the  late  Council  heard  his  senttments  on  it  eicpxessed 
to  tiheHi*  He  also  tdid  them  that  it  wfis  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
wise measure,  and  not  even  calculated  to  effect  the  object  that 
it  had  in  view.  He  had  given  his  consent  to  its  being  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  because  he  had  promised,  soon  after  his 
assumption  of  the  Government,  that  he  would  sanction  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  as  a  substitute  for  Executive  measures  which 
be  rafoBed  to  adopt.  The  gentlemen  <^the  late  Council  cannot 
fail  to  remoa&ber  with  what  pertinacity  those  measures  were 
pressed  on  him,  and  can  hardly  be  unaware  of  what  would  have 
ficJlowed  at  that  time,  if^  in  addition  to  rejectiDg  the  proscriptive 
measures  urged  on  him,  he  had  also  refused  to  permit  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject. 

''Permission  to  introduce  a  bill  can  never  be  justly  assumed 
as  fettering  the  Oovemoi^s  judgment  with  regard  to  ^e  Royal 
assent,  for  the  discussion  in  Parliament  during  the  passage  of 
the  bill  through  the  Legidatore  may  materially  influenoe  his 
deeisiott  in  this  case.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  and  re- 
probated in  the  Assembly,  but  when  it  went  to  the  Legislative 
Odoncil,  many  of  the  members  had  seceded,  aaotd  it  did  not 
come  up  from  that  House  with  the  advantage  of  having  been 
passed  in  a  fuH  meeting.  Taking  those  arcumstances  into 
ooaaideiration,  together  with  the  precise  instructions  of  her 
Majesty,  and  the  uncertainty  of  her  Majesty's  allowing  such  a 
bill  to  go  into  operation,  the  Govemor-Greneral  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  reserve  it  for  her  Majesty's  consideration,  as 
it  was  much  better  that  it  should  not  go  into  operation  until 
confirmed  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  than  that  it  should 
be  disallowed  after  its  operation  had  commenced." 
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It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Council  were  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  in  the  E/epresentative  Assembty. 
Metcalfe  had  always  been  very  unwilling  to  stop  the 
business  of  the  Session,  and  but  for  this  would, 
perhaps,  hare  brought  on  a  crisis  before.    This  was 
now  altogether  inevitable.     Parliament  might  be 
prorogued ;   but  he  could  not  strike  his   colon. 
"  You  will  perceire  by  the  papers/*  he  wrote  to  an 
old  school-fellow  and  brother-collegian,  with  whom 
he  had  often  exchanged  playfully  a  Greek  or  Latin 
quotation,  "  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
the  *  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium.'    I  am"  acting 
cautiously,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  matters  right  in 
a  quiet  way.     I  cannot  with  certainty  anticipate 
the  result,  but  do  not  mean  to  yield  whatever  it  may 
be.    To  the  question  at  issue,  which  is,  whether  the 
Governor  is  to  be  in  some  degree  what  his  title 
imports,  or  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
that  can  obtain  a  majority  in  the  representative  body, 
I  am,  I  conceive,  *  vir  Justus,'  and  I  certainly  mean 
to  be  '  tenax  propositi,'  and  hope  *  Si  firactus  iUabatur 
orbis,  impavidiun  ferient  ruinse.'  "* 

*  He  wBB  wont,  writing  to  his  In-  haTo  not  even  been  Me  to  fonn  « 

dian  tnends,  to  compare  hia  poaitioa  Council  likely  to  carry  a  miooritj* 

to  that  of  an  Indian  Goyeroor,  who  such  is  the  dread  of  the  power  of  the 

might  hare  to  rule  through  the  agency  party  who  thought  by  tbeir  Tttigo^ 

of  a  Mahomedan  Ministry  and  a  Ma-  tion  to  drive  roe  to  receive  them  back 

homedan  Parliament.  I  find  the  same  and  to  submit  to  their  demands.   I 

form  of  expression  uaed  in  more  than  have  now  to  strive  to  obtain  a  o*' 

one  letter,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  joritv  in  the  present  Parliament    » 

correctness  of  the  analogy.  To  Colonel  I  &il  in  that  I  must  dissolve,  and  tiT 

Stokes  he  wrote:  **Pancy  such  a  state  a  new  one.  I  do  not  know  that  I  sbau 

of  things  in  India,  with  a  Bfahomedan  have  a  better  chance  in  that;  and  if  1 

Council  and  a  Mahomedan  Assembly,  fiiil  then  still  I  cannot  submit,  fbrthst 

and  you  will  have  some  notion  of  my  would  be  to  surrender  the  Qubsd's 

position.    On  a  distinct  demand  fVom  Government  into  the  hands  of  rebd«i 

the  Council  for   stipulations  which  and  to  become  myself  their  iff^"""^ 

would  have  reduced  me  to  a  non-  nious  tool.    I  know  not  what  the  cod 

entity,  I  refhsed.    They  nistantly  re-  will  be.    The  only  thing  ogrtshi  i* 

signed,  and  were  supported  by  the  that  I  cannot  yield." 
House  of  Assembly.     Since  then  I 
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It  need  not  be  said  that  these  proceedings  speedily 
threw  the  whole  colony  into  a  fever  of  excitement. 
Wherever  men  congregated,  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Huron  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  they  as* 
sembled  and  took  council  with  each  other,  and  dis- 
cussed the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Governor-General 
and  his  councillors.    Nor  were  they  contented  with 
discussion.    It  was  necessary  that  they  should  give 
utterance  to  their  feelings  and  opinions  through  the 
old  channel  of   addresses  to   his   Excellency  the 
Governor-General.    So  public  meetings  were  held, 
and  addresses  were  drawn  up ;  and  for  a  third  time 
since  his  arrival  in  the  colcpy,  a  shower  of  these 
documents  descended  upon  Metcalfe  from  all  parts 
of  the  proYinoe.    And  it  was  a  fax  heavier  one  than 
either  that  had  gone  before.     Not  only  were  the 
addresses  which  now  poured  in  from  sJl  quarters 
more  numerous,  but  they  were  also  far  more  sig- 
ni&cant.    They  were  not  mere  complimentary  eflFu- 
sions.    They  were  genuine  out-spoken  escpressions 
of  opinion.    Metcalfe,  indeed,  was  now  on  his  trial. 
He  was  arraigned  before  the  colonists  at  large. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  to  which 
Prerogative  was  to  be  reduced,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Privilege  then  was  flourishing  to  its  heart's 
content.    Every  msm  conceived  that  he  was  privi- 
leged to  say  what  he  liked ;  and  never,  perhaps, 
under  any  form  of  Grovemment,  !Responsible  or  Irre- 
sponsible, has  .there  been  a  more  unrestrained  exhi- 
bition of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  individual  men. 

What  the  opioions  of  the  colony  at  large  may 
have  been,  it  is  not  eftsy  to  determine.    It  appears 

VOL.  II.  2  M 
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to  me,  that  they  who  understood  the  zeal  nature  of 
the  question  at  issue  'sided  with  the  Goyemor- 
General,  and  that  they,  who  did  not,  supported  the 
councillors.    The  addresses  which  Metcalfe  reoeiTed 
were  of  different  complexions.    The  greater  nmnber, 
as  may  he  supposed,  were  intended  to  encoun^ 
and  to  support  him ;  hut  as  his  Mends  at  such  a 
time  were  more  likely  to  he  demonstrative  than  his 
enemies,  and  silence  may  hare  heen  intended  to 
imply  condemnation,  this  cannot  he  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  colony. 
But  there  were  several  which,  although  couched  in 
loyal  and  respectful  language,  were  addressed  to  the 
considersction  of  the  great  question  at  issue,  and 
decided  it  agamst  the  Governor-General.     To  all 
such  demonstrations  Metcalfe  replied  in  a  cabn  and 
dignified  tone.    He  did  not  wrap  himself  up  in  a 
cloak  of  official  reserve,  or  carry  himself  superhly  as 
the  representative  of  the  Grown ;  hut  was  explana* 
tory  and  argumentative  in  his  replies.    In  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner  he  exposed  the  errors  into 
which  some  memhers  of  the  conmmnity  had  heen 
hetrayed  hy  the  ex-councillors  or  their  partisans; 
entered  into  a  statement  of  his  own  views;  and 
declared  the  principles  of  action  hy  which  he  would 
thenceforth  he  guided  as  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
province.    If  any  proof  had  heen  required  of  the 
fact  that  Metcalfe  was  no  despot,  that  he  fully 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  helie?ed 
himself  to  he  responsihle  to  them  for  the  just  achni- 
nistration  of  their  affiulrs,  it  would  have  heen  found 
in  the  attention  which  he  hestowed  on  all  tbese 
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utterances  of  pablic  opinion,  and  tlie  earnestness 
which  spoke  out  of  his  replies.* 

Of  these  addresses,  and  of  the  answers  which  they 
elicited,  a  few  illnstratrre  examples  must  suffice  to 
indicate  both  what  the  colonists  at  large  thought 
of  the  pending  struggle,  and  how  Metcalfe  justified 
his  conduct.  To  his  reply  to  one  particular  address 
subsequent  reference  was  frequently  made,  as  to  the 
one  in  which  the  Groyemor-6en»al  most  fully  de- 
clared his  sentiments.  The  answer  to  the  addiessof 
the  Gore  Councillors — as  it  is  known  in  colonial  his- 
tory— ^was  pre-eminently  Metcalfe's  manifesto.  It 
was  said  of  it  by  his  supporters,  that  it  was  worthy  of 
being  written  in  letters  of  gold.  The  pith  and  sub- 
stance of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  will  be  found 
in  the  address!  and  reply : 

*  It  may  be  mentioDed  that^  al-  doctrine  of  Betponaible  GoTenunent, 

though  at  this  time  addresses  were  expressed  in   your  message  to  the 

ponxisg  in  by  soores,  Uie  asagw&n  re-  Honae  at  Ajsemhly,  on  WednMday, 

tamed  to  every  one  oi  them  were  the  29  th  of  NoTember  last,  has  our 

originally  written  by  himself,  and  that  decided  approbatSon."    After  stating 

no  two  axe  alike.    The  akiU  with  at  some  length  their  opinions  of  the 

which  he  varied  the  forms  of  ex-  Ck>nstitutionalQoTemment  best  suited 

pressloD,  where  it  was  impossible  to  to  the  colony,  tiiey  coneliadBd  by  aay* 

embody  new  ideas,  is  worthy  of  being  ing:  *^  &i  the  support  of  these  prin- 

recorded,  as  an  indication  of  consi-  dples  and  opinions  the  loyal  men  of 

denA)le  literary  ability;  but  it  ia  still  Gore  will  atwAjt  be  fonnd,  aa  they 

more  note-worthy  as  an  indication  of  always  have  been  in  more  perilous 

the  earnest,  serious  feeling  with  which  times — *  Beady^ay,  Beady ;'  they  wiU 

he  reoeired  these  expreesioBs  of  public  rally  round  the  i^al  standard  A  the 

opinion,  and  estimated  their  import-  glorious  empire  of  which  they  are 

anee,  not  as  mere  matters  of  coarse  to  proud  to  form  an  integral  part;  they 

be  answered  by  a  Secretary's  farmviA,  will  loHow  that  standard  in  your  £x- 

but  thoughtfully  and  impressively  by  cellency's   hand  wherever  you  will 

himssill  lead  them,  and  then  may  God  diiiiid 

f  The  address  was  signea  by  sixteen  the  Bight,  and  save  the  Queen."  To 
members  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  this  outburst  of  loyalty  Metcalfe  re- 
the  Gore  district.  Another  address,  plied:  '*  If  more  active  exertions  were 
coDoeiYed  in  a  very  different  s^t,  needed,  your  gallant  and  heroic  con- 
was  forwarded  firom  the  **  Freeholders  duct  in  times  of  perfl  would  prove  to 
and  inhabitants"  of  the  same  ^strict  me  that  I  migjht  confidently  depend 
*'  We  beg  to  assure  your  ExceUency,*  on  your  undaunted  courage  and  de- 
they  said,  '*  that  the  definition  of  the  roted  spirit  fbr  every  effort  that  tiie 

2m2 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  GOBE  COUNCILLORS. 

<<  To  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
Goyemor-General  of  British  North  America,  &c.  &c.  &c 

"May  it  please  your  Excellency, — "We,  the  underagned 
Warden  and  Councillors  of  the  Gore  District,  not  in  District 
Council  assembled,  beg  leave  to .  approach  your  Excellency 
in  the  present  exigency  of  our  public  affairs,  with  sentiments 
of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem  towards  your  Excellency,  and 
with  feelings  of  the  most  ardent  attachment  to  her  Majesty's 
person  and  Government,  and  with  the  most  lively  sense  of  the 
important  duty  we  owe  to  our  Sovereign  in  using  every  en- 
deavor to  perpetuate  in  bonds  of  an  enduring  attachment  the 
union  happily  existing  between  this  colony  and  the  great  em- 
pire of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

"Knowing  the  high  and  honorable  reputation  your  Excel- 
lency has  sustained  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  wise,  liberal,  and 
enlightened  Governor  in  other  parts  of  her  Majesty^s  dominions, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  your  Excellency  has  been  misled  and 
misinformed,  by  irresponsible  and  unconstitutional  advisers,  in 
regard  to  the  true  state  of  public  opinion  upon  that  great  and 
important  constitutional  principle  of  Gk)vemment  involved  in 
the  question  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  late  Executive 
Council.    We,  therefore,  humbly  assure  your  Excellency,  re- 
presenting as  we  do  various  townships  in  this  district,  and  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  views,  feelings,  and  wishes  of 
the  several  constituencies  we  have  the  honor  to  represent,  that 
public  opinion  in  this  district,  and,  we  believe,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Canada,  will  fully  sustain  the  late  Execu- 
tive in  the  stand  they  have  taken,  and  the  views  they  have  ex* 
pressed,  in  relation  to  colonial  administration  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  Responsible  Government^  as  emanated  and  set  fordi  in 

energy  ofman  is  capable  of  prodnciDg;  ihiiXl  ever  haTe  to  sustain  together 

but  God  forbid  that  I  should  liTe  to  will  be  the  pacific  one  in  which  we 

see  the  peace  and  harmony  of  this  are  now  engaged,  in  defence  of  Goo- 

prorince  distarbed  by  the  hateful  stitutional  GoTemment  and  British 

tumults  of  war  and  discord.    I  hope  connezion." 
and  trust  that  the  only  contest  we 
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the  Resolutions  of  the  Assembly  of  September,  1841,  and  prac- 
tically carried  into  operation  under  your  Excellency's  late 
lamented  predecessors,  Lord  Sydenham  and  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 
The  late  Executive,  we  believe,  has  taken  their  stand  on  the 
plainly  denned  and  easily  understood  principles  of  the  British 
constitution ;  and  we  beg  to  assure  your  ExceUency  that  nothing 
can  so  much  secure  and  advance  the  great  public  interests  of  this 
large  province,  or  promote  public  peace  and  tranquillity,  as  well 
as  strengthen  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain^  as  a  full  participation  in  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Britons,  in  a  perfect  recognition  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  our  afiairs,  of  that  principle — the  responsibility  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
''  In  the  absence  from  your  Excellency  of  constitutional  ad- 
visers we  submit  this  address,  believing  that  your  Excellency 
only  requii*es  to  know  the  true  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
real  feelings  of  the  country,  to  carry  out  the  gracious  declaration 
of  her  Majesty  of  her  wish  and  determination  that  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  in  Canada  should  be  administered  according  to  the  well- 
understood  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people." 

SIB  CHABLB8  METCALFB'S  BEPLT. 

''To  the  Warden  and  Councillors  of  the  Gbre  District. 

''I  receive^  Gentlemen,  with  great  satis&ction  the  assu- 
rance of  your  attachment  to  her  Majesty's  person  and  Gh)vem- 
ment^  and  of  your  desire  to  perpetuate  the  union  happily 
existing  between  this  colony  and  the  great  empire  of  which  it 
forms  a  part ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  expression  of 
personal  regard  towards  myself. 

*'  Before  I  reply  to  the  substance  of  your  address,  I  must 
endeavor  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions  by  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  dictated. 

^^  You  suppose  me  to  have  been  misled  by  certain  imaginary 
beings,  whom  you  designate  as  irresponsible  and  unconstitu- 
tional advisers.    I  am  not  aware  of  their  existence. 

^^  You  offer  me  your  opinions  in  the  absence  firom  me^  as  you 
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gftj,  of  conttitutioiial  advisen ;  whoets  I  have  them  in  the 
Execatiye  Caunfiil. 

^'  Yon  speak  of  the  Besolutionfl  of  September,  1841,  as 
haTing  been  exdusiTely  canied  into  operation  nndcx  xnj 
lamented  piedeceflBOis ;  but  in  no  adminiatratioii  have  tbej 
beoi  80  thoroughly  earned  into  (^lexmtion  as  in  mine. 

^  The  Bubetanoe  of  your  addren  relates  to  the  xesignalaon  oc* 
oeitain  members  of  the  kte  Executive  Council,  and  to  tbc 
questicm  of  Responsible  Govenunent,  which  yoa  conceive  to  be 
involved  in  this  prooeeding. 

^  The  resignation  of  those  gentlemen  {nrooeeded  icfm.  mj 
refosing  to  agree  to  certain  stipulations  which  it  was  naooD- 
stitutional  for  them  to  demand,  and  a  compliance  with  whick 
was  imposnble  on  my  part,  as  in  my  judgment  it  would  lis^ 
involved  a  surrender  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  to  thm 
for  party  purposes,  an  act  to  which  I  could  never  agree.  In  do 
other  respect  was  the  question  of  Besponsible  Government  in- 
volved in  their  resignati<Mi. 

^^  Wit  h  reference  to  your  viewsof  Respcmslble  Grovemmeat^ 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  far  I  conour  in  them  without  knowing 
your  meaning,  which  is  not  distinctly  stated. 

"  If  you  mean  that  the  Governed  is  to  have  no  exercise  of 
his  own  judgment  in  the  administration  of  the  Gtovexnmeat, 
and  is  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  then  I 
totally  disagree  with  you.  That  is  a  condition  to  which  I  c^ 
never  submiti  and  which  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  ^^7 
opinion,  never  can  sanction. 

<<  If  you  mean  that  every  word  and  deed  of  the  Governor  is 
to  be  previously  submitted  for  the  advice  of  the  Council,  then 
you  propose  what,  besides  being  unnecessary  and  useless,  is 
utterly  imposdble  consistently  with  the  due  despatch  of  bu- 
siness. 

<'  If  you  mean  that  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  is  to  be 
surrendered  for  exclusive  party  purposes  to  the  Council^ 
instead  of  being  distributed  to  reward  merit,  to  meet  }^ 
claiDis,  and  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  public  servicer 
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then  we  are  again  at  issue.  Suoh  a  sorrender  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  is,  in  my  opinion,  incompatihle  with  the 
existence  of  a  British  cplony. 

''  If  you  mean  that  the  Govemor  is  an  irresponsible  officer, 
-who  can  without  responsibility  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Gouncili  then  you  are,  I  conceive,  entirdiy  in  error.  The 
undisputed  functions  of  the  Govemor  are  such^  that  he  is  not 
only  one  of  the  hardest  worked  servants  of  the  colony,  but  also 
has  more  re^KHisibilities  ihan  any  other  officer  in  it.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
the  mother  oountiy  for  every  act  that  he  performs,  or  8u£^  to 
be  done,  whether  it  originates  with  himself  or  is  adopted  on 
the  advice  of  otheis.  He  could  not  diveat  himself  of  that 
responsibility  by  pleading  the  advice  o£  the  CounciL  He  is 
also  virtually  req>onsible  to  the  people  of  this  colony,  and 
practically  more  bo  than  even  to  the  mother  country.  Every 
day  proves  it;  and  no  resolutions  can  make  it  otherwise^ 

*'  But  if,  instead  of  meaning  any  of  the  above^stated  impos- 
sibilities, you  mean  that  the  Gbvemment  should  be  admi- 
nistered according  to  the  weU-understood  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  people;  that  the  Besolutions  of  September,  1841,  should 
be  faithfully  adhered  to;  that  it  should  be  competent  to  the 
Council  to  offer  advice  on  all  occasions,  whether  as  to  patronage 
or  otherwise;  and  that  the  -Governor  should  receive  it  with  the 
attention  due  to  his  constitutional  advisers,  and  comult  with 
them  in  all  cases  of  adequate  importance;  that  there  should  be 
a  cordial  co-operatbn  and  sympathy  between  him  and  them; 
that  the  Coimcil  should  be  responsible  to  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment and  the  people;  and  that  when  the  acts  of  the  Govemor 
are  such  as  they  do  not  choose  to  be  responsible  for,  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resign;  then  I  entirely  agree  with  you, 
and  see  no  impracticability  in  carrying  on  Responsible  Govern- 
ment in  a  colony  cm  this  footing;  provided  that  the  respective 
parties  engaged  in  the  undertaldng  be  guided  by  moderation, 
h<»est  purpose,  common  sense,  and  equitable  minds  devoid  of 
party  s^iit. 
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*'  As  you  have  considerately  tendered  to  me  your  advice  in 
the  supposition  that  I  stood  in  need  of  it,  I  trust  that  I  maj, 
without  ofience,  offer  some  counsel  in  return. 

'^Tou  have  all  the  essentials  of  Responsible  GroTemm^it. 
Keep  it.  Cling  to  it.  Do  not  throw  it  away  by  grasping  at 
impossibilities.  Do  not  lose  the  substance  by  snatching*  at  a 
shadow. 

''  You  desire  to  perpetuate  your  union  with  the  British 
Empire.  Do  not  imagine  that  this  purpose  can  be  promoted 
by  obstructing  her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  reduce 
its  authority  to  a  nullity.  You  have  every  privil^e  freely 
granted  that  is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  that  union. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  no  inclination  to  exercise  any 
unnecessary  interference  in  your  local  affairs;  but  can  never 
consent  to  the  prostration  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown;  and  I  cannot  l>e  the  traitor  that  would  sign  the  death- 
warrant  of  British  connexion. 

'*  Cherish  Responsible  Government  and  British  connexion. 
Let  them  work  together  in  harmony  and  unison  in  a  practi- 
cable manner.  Let  no  man  put  them  asunder.  But  do  not 
pursue  a  course  that  must  destroy  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
This  advice  is  offered  with  perfect  sincerity  by  a  friend  whose 
only  interest  in  the  counsel  that  he  gives  is  an  anxious  desire 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  Canada  and  the  integrity  of  the  British 
Empire." 

To  this  manly  reply,  I  hare  said,  subsequent  refer- 
ence was  made  in  other  addresses — ^in  none  more 
emphatically  than  in  the  followingi  which  educed 
another  manly  response : 

FBOM  THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  SECOND  BIDING  OF  TOEK. 

''....  We  feel  that  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  community  aie 
due  to  your  Excellency  for  the  clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  in 
your  Excellency's  answer  to  the  address  of  the  sixteen  dis- 
trict councillors  of  the  Gore  District^  of  ihe  principles  upon 
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which  you  have  administered,  and  still  intend  to  adminieter,  the 
Government  of  this  colony,  feeling  satisfied  as  we  do  that  such 
principles  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usages  and  prac- 
tice of  a  representative  form  of  Parliament,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  firm  avowal  of  your  Excellency,  thai  you  vnll  never  be 
the  traitor  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  British  connexion. 

^'  It  has  afibrded  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  delight  to 
witness  the  prompt  and  energetic  manner  in  which  our  fellow- 
subjects  have  come  forward  in  all  parts  of  Upper  Canada  to 
declare  their  strong  approbation  of  the  course  which  your  Ex- 
cellency felt  it  your  duty  to  pursue,  and  that  your  conduct  has 
met  with  the  most  unqualified  approbation  of  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign  and  of  her  Government,  feeling  convinced 
that  sucli  combine4  support  cannot  fail  to  carry  your  Excellency 
triumphantly  through  the  difficulties  with  which  a  few  ambi- 
tious and  designing  men  have  surrounded  your  Excellency,  and 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  interest  of  the  country  required  the 
united  exertions  of  all  parties  to  establish  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment. 

'*  As  the  faithful  subjects  of  an  empire  not  only  the  greatest 
and  most  just,  but  whose  constitution  and  Gt)vemment  is  the 
best  and  freest  on  earth,  we  cannot  withhold  from  your  Ebc- 
ceUency  the  expression  of  our  condemnation  and  abhorrence 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  councillors  in  their  attempt  to  pervert 
and  prostitute  the  great  principle  of  Responsible  Government 
to  their  own  selfish  and  factious  purposes,  which  sneeringly 
stigmatise  loyalty  (the  grateful  and  natural  principle  of  every 
honest  subject)  as  a  reproach,  and  charge  upon  the  colonist^  as 
a  stigma  and  total  disqualification  for  office,  that  in  the  hour  of 
his  country's  need  he  had  been  true  to  his  allegiance  and  fidth- 
ful  to  his  Sovereign.'* 

SIB  CHARLES  METCALFE'S  BBPLT. 

*'....  I  came  to  Canada  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  its 
welfare  ;  I  found  a  fine  country,  rich  in  natural  resources,  and 
capable  of  great  prosperi^^.  Seeing  or  conceiving  that  dissenaon 
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was  the  great  bane  of  the  province,  it  bedone  my  as^sioufl  desire 
to  unite  all  parties  in  tiie  bonds  of  peace,  conciliation^  and 
brotherly  love.  A  counteracting  spirit  prevailed  in  the  qnarter 
in  which  I  ought  to  have  been  most  zealously  aided.  I  could 
not  consent  to  conduct  the  administration  of  the  Grovemment 
on  party  principles— on  principles  of  proscription — ^which  pre- 
cluded equal  justice  to  all;  and  instead  of  conciliating,  could 
not  fail  to  irritate  a  large  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
to  perpetuate  animosities  and  party  strife. 

^'  Neither  could  I  consent  to  the  degradation  of  the  office  of 
representative  of  her  Majesty  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool 
in  the  hands  of  a  party,  with  a  view  to  those  party  pozpoees 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  accomplished. 

^'  Hence  a  cry  has  been  raised,  accusing  me  of  hostility  to 
Responsible  Government,  although  responsibility  to  the  people 
has  influenced  me  in  every  act;,  and  notwithstanding  that  I  had 
pursued  and  was  pursuing,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other 
colony  in  the  world,  the  mode  of  Responsible  Government 
which  I  had  found  but  recently  established  here.  If  any  proof 
were  wanting  of  my  anxiety  to  carry  on  the  Government  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  responsibility,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  completion  of  the  Elxecn* 
tive  Council,  owing  solely  to  my  desire  to  form  such  a  Council 
as,  possessing  my  confidence,  would  also  be  likdy  to  obtain  that 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

^'  The  unfounded  cry  raised  against  me  has  partially  accom- 
plished its  purpose  with  the  party  disposed  to  uphold  thoeefiom 
whom  my  duty  compelled  me  to  differ;  and  not  only  have  I 
been  unscrupulously  charged  with  denying  that  which  I  have 
affirmed,  but  what  is  an  infinitely  greater  evil,  the  good  cf  the 
country  has  been  sacrificed  to  party  purposes,  and  measures  have 
been  crushed  by  party  power,  which  were  dedared  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  province  by  the  mme  party  that  first 
introduced  and  then  destroyed  them. 

<<  Every  effort  has  been,  and  is  being  made  to  embitter  ihe 
people  against  me  personally;  to  pezsoade  them  that  I  am 
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opposed  to  obfitructing  her  Majesty's  Government;  to  substitute 
coUision  in  lieu  of  co-opexation;  and  consequently  to  impede 
the  progxess  of  prosperity  in  the  colony,  and  endanger  our  con- 
nexion with  the  mother  country. 

'^ I  trust  that  these  attempts  wiUfsul,  and  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  will  perceive  that  there  is 
in  reality  no  question  at  issue  which  could  warrant  opposition 
to  her  Majesty's  Govemmenty  or  the  withholding  of  that  sup- 
port which  all  loyal  subjects  are  bound  to  afford  when  there  is 
no  just  cause  for  the  contrary." 

In  the  foUowing  antagomstic  addresses,  and  in 
Metcalfe's  replies  to  them,  the  subject  of  Respon- 
sible Government  is  exhausted  :* 

FBOH  THE  COUKCILLORS  OP  THE  OTTAWA  DISTBICT. 

'*  On  this  earliest  occasion  of  our  assembling  together  since 
the  remgnation  of  your  late  Executive  Councillors,  we  feel 
impelled,  no  less  by  duty  to  the  Royal  representative  than  by  a 
sense  of  sincere  gratitude  to  your  Elxcellency  for  your  uncom- 
promising  firmness  at  that  conjuncture  of  our  public  afiairs,  to 
give  the  above  assurance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  our 
united  unqualified  approval  of  your  Excellency's  magnanimous 
defence  of  the  Prerogative  of  tiie  Crown  from  the  unconstitu- 
tional restrictions  then  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it,  followed  by 
your  able  and  dignified  vindication  of  tiiat  act,  in  face  of  the 
many  formidable  misapprehensions  and  perverse  misrepresenta- 
tions  which  the  occasion  gave  rise  to. 

"  We,  in  common  with  all  other  loyal  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  in  United  Canada,  can  wish  for  no  other  or  greater 

*  It  ffaooM  be  ttsted  t^utt  these  w^  Guveraiiient.     Msdj*,  of  winch  no 

lectMttft  hare  bean  madeaot  oaaoooQBt  meotien  has  been  made,  vere  far  more 

of  the  political  importance  of  the  ad-  important  in  themadvefl.    Montreal, 

dnnaa  thenaelvea,  bafe  becnoae  the  fnr  lastaDoe^  teat  in  a  docament,  in 

npUes  seem  to  aSbrd  the  moit  com-  fopfort  ef  the  GoTeniar- General, 

plete  exposition  of  Metcalfe's  senti-  signed  by  more  than  5000  names.  The 

ments  on  the  safcgectof  BesponsiUe  subsegnent  selections  are  only  extracts. 
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freedom  than  is  intended  so  freely  to  follow  from  the  time- 
tried  constitution  of  the  parent  state,  in  which  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Sovereign  is  so  important  and  active  an  element, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  which  prerogative,  in  honoring  tke 
meritorious  and  rewarding  the  deserving,  irrespectively  of  part  j 
considerations  to  guide  it,  is  so  generously  fostered  by  a  firee 
and  a  mighty  people  there. 

'^  And  while  we  consider  the  principles  of  that  constitution, 
carried  out  by  the  careful  hand  of  practical  experience  as  far  as 
these  can  safely  and  usefully  be  adapted  to  our  condition  as 
colonists,  to  be  altogether  sufficient  for  our  perfect  freedom 
and  security,  and  our  advancement  in  prosperity  and  happuoiess, 
we  cannot  too  strongly  deprecate  any  encroachment  or  innova- 
tion on  that  noble  fabric,  which  has  proved  itself  at  once  so 
acceptable  and  suited  to  our  habits  and  predilections,  and  is  so 
dear  to  our  affections  and  feelings  as  being  handed  down  from 
our  forefathers." 

SIB  CHABLES  METCALFE'S  REPLY. 

''....  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  Crown  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  executive  power  is  in  the 
Crown,  represented  by  a  Governor,  who  is  aided  by  a  Council  of 
advice,  consisting  of  heads  of  departments,  and  responsible  to 
the  people  and  their  representatives  for  executive  measures. 
The  Government  is  conducted  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and 
according  to  their  wishes.  This  is  the  constitution  of  Canada; 
and  with  good  sense,  moderation,  and  honest  cooperation  for 
the  public  welfare,  it  may  be  successfully  worked. 

^'  But  supposing  the  Executive  Council  to  be  supreme^  and 
the  Governor  to  be  merely  an  instrument  for  putting  the  sign 
manual  to  their  dictations — which  is  the  sort  of  consdtntion 
aimed  at  by  a  party — the  authority  of  the  down  would  ih^ 
be  a  nullity.  The  Council  would  usurp  all  the  ezsecutive 
authority;  all  the  prerogative  of  the  down;  all  the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage.    The  Executive  Council  would  nominate 
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the  Legislative  Council,  and  woiild  wield  all  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  whether  thej.were  the  leaders  or  the 
servants  of  that  body.  All  the  power  and  functions  of  the 
Government  would  be  monopolised  by  the  Executive  Council, 
or  the  House  of  Assembly,  as  the  case  might  be.  In  such  a 
constitution  where  would  be  the  Crown?  Where  the  supre- 
macy of  the  mother  country?  This  is  not  the  constitution 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  This  is  not  the  British  constitution. 
Neither  is  it  the  constitution  of  Canada.  It  is  not,  I  believe, 
the  constitution  of  any  state  in  existence;  for  even  in  the  most 
republican  constitutions  the  powers  of  Government  are  more 
carefiilly  distributed  among  different  authorities. 

^^  Those  must  be  blind  who  do  not  see  the  manifest  difference 
between  an  independent  state  and  a  colony;  between  an  old 
and  a  new  country;  between  one  overflowing  with  capital  and 
population,  and  one  needing  both;  between  one  in  which  a 
wealthy  aristocracy  possess  great  influence,  and  another  in 
which  no  such  influence  exists;  between  a  country  in  which 
the  practical  mode  of  governing  is  regulated  by  a  nice  balance 
of  counterpoising  influences,  and  one  in  which  the  means  of 
producing  the  same  balance  are  wanting;  between  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  things  in  one  country  which  has  been  the 
gcadual  work  of  ages,  and  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  same 
state  of  things  by  word  of  command  to  a  country  in  most 
respects  widely  opposite;  in  short,  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canada;  differences  which  would  render  what  might 
be  the  same  thing  in  name  very  different  in  reality  in  the  two 
countries. 

^' What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  differences? 
Not  that  the  people  of  Canada  are  less  free  than  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Not  that  their  rights  and  liberties  arc.  less 
sacred.  Not  that  the  measures  of  the  Gh)vemment  will  be 
other  than  liberal.  Not  that  Responsible  Government  is 
denied  or  impaired,  but  that  it  must  be  conducted  conside- 
rately and  caxefiilly  for  the  public  good,  and  not  with  a  view  to 
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the  exchishre  domination  of  a  party.  It  is  as  much  the  doty 
of  the  friend  of  the  people  as  it  is  of  Ihe  servant  of  the  Grown 
to  resist  the  tyranny  of  an  oligarchy  which  would  trample  od 
both." 

FBOM  THE  GOUNCILLOBS  OF  THE  BROCK!  DISTRTCT. 

" It  was  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude that  we  learned  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  selected, 
as  a  successor  to  our  late  Governor-General — ^the  ever- to-be- 
lamented  Sir  Charles  Bagot — an  individual  possessing  the  high 
and  honorable  distinction  that  your  Excellency  has  so  long  sus- 
tained as  a  statesman^  in  the  manner  in  which   yoa  have 
conducted  the  Government  of  some  of  the  most   important 
colonies  of  the  British  Empire.    Our  confidence  and  satisfaction 
were  increased,  and  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  country 
seemed  about  to  be  secured  by  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
character  of  the  legislative  measures  which  were  introduced  to 
Parliament  under  the  auspices  of  your  Excellency's  adminis- 
tration.    But,  we  regret  to  state,  that  these  cheering  prospects 
have  been  dissipated,  and  an  unwonted  degree  of  melancholy 
disappointment  spread  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  between  yoar 
Excellency  and  your  late  advisers  upon  the  subject  of  Respon- 
sible Government — a  question  which  we  fondly  hoped  had 
been  for  ever  set  at  rest,  in  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned. 

'^Permit  us  respectfiilly  to  express  our  belief  that  yonr 
Excellency  has  been  deceived  and  misled  as  to  the  true  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  your  la*^ 
Executive  Council ;  and  that  this  misapprehension  in  your 
Excellency's  mind  has  been  produced  by  the  misrepresentation 
of  a  small  but  active  party  in  the  community.  From  the 
intimate  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  views  of  our  consti- 
tuencies, we  beg  confidently  to  assure  your  Excellency  that}  ^^ 
whatever  time  the  people  of  the  District  of  Brock  may  ^ 
appealed  to  on  these  important  matters,  they  will  emphatfcsfff 
corroborate  the  assertions  we  now  make." 


J 
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SIB  CHABLES  HETCALFE'S  AKSWEB. 

^' . . .  .  You  inform  me  that  cheering  prospects  hare  been  dissi- 
pated, and  melancholy  disappointment  spread  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  by  the  unfortunate  misunderstanding  which  has 
arisen  between  me  and  my  late  advisers  upon  the  subject  of 
Responsible  Government;  a  question  which  you  fondly  hoped 
had  been  set  at  rest,  in  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned. 

*'  And  it  might  have  been  set  at  rest,  if  my  late  advisers  had 
not  recklessly  resolved  that  an  extreme  view  of  it,  never  before 
contemplated,  should  be  agitated  throughout  the  province 
without  regard  to  the  consequences.  There  was  no  misunder- 
standing between  them  and  me.  Their  pretendons  were  per- 
fectly clear.  They  required  that  I  should  be  a  tool  in  their 
hands.  To  this  I  could  not  and  never  can  agree.  They  have 
not  receded  from  their  pretensions.  I  cannot  desert  my  duty. 
There  is  therefore  an  insuperable  bar  between  them  and  me.  I 
cannot  believe  that,  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
address,  you  would  uphold  their  pretensions.  Tour  devoted 
attachment  to  her  Majesty's  Government  must  necessarily  pre- 
vent your  desiring  to  see  it  reduced  to  a  nullity. 

"  You  state  your  belief  that  I  have  been  deceived  and  misled 
as  to  the  true  state  of  feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Executive  Council,  and  that  this  misappre- 
hension in  my  mind  has  been  produced  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  small  but  active  party  in  the  community.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  been  deceived  or  misled  in  that  matter,  or 
that  any  misrepresentation  causing  a  misapprehension  in  my 
mind  on  that  subject,  has  been  attempted  by  any  party.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  feeling  is  not  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  late 
Executive  Council;  else  I  should  not  have  received  numerous 
addresses  from  communities  and  large  bodies  indicating  an 
opposite  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers.  Which  way 
the  majority  of  the  electors  may  incline  can  only  be  shown  at  a 
general  election,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  necessary  before  the 
time  appointed  by  law;  and  then  I  hope  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  just  ground  for  obstructing 
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her  Majesty's  Government,   and  that  in  reality  Responable 

r  Government  is  not  at  stake.    The  only  question  at  issue  is, 

\vhether  Responsible  Government  shall  be   carried  on  by  a 

^  cordial  co-operation  for  the  public  good  between  the  Governor 

and  responsible  advisers,  which  is  my  construction  of  R^pon- 
sible  Government;  or  whether  the  Governor  shall  be  a  sub- 
servient tool  in  the  hands  of  a  party,  which  is  the  Responsible 
Government  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  arrayed  themselves, 
and  are  instigating  the  people  against  me,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish what  would  be  the  complete  destruction  of  her  Majesty's 

'  Government. 

^^  Responsible  Government  in  all  its  essentials  is  acknow- 
ledged, adopted,  and  faithfully  pursued;  and  has  been  in  full 
operation  throughout  my  administration.     No   one   seeks  to 

I  disturb  it  but  those  who  would  render  its  working  imprac- 

ticable by  aiming  at  impossibilities.  No  greater  proof  could 
be  afibrded  of  my  determination  to  abide  by  it  than  the  delay 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  completion  of  the  Ezecutirc 
Council,  proceeding  solely  from  my  anxiety  to  form  such 
a  Council  as  is  most  likely  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Provincial  Parliament.  You  say  that  you  have  freely  ex- 
pressed your  opinions,  in  the  absence  from  me  of  advisers  m 
whom  the  country  has  confidence.  I  have  advisers  who  have 
my  entire  confidence,  and  who  merit,  and  I  believe  possess,  that 
of  the  country;  and  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  receive  it  in  union 
with  others  who  remain  to  be  appointed. 

"  As  you  have  the  goodness  to  breathe  a  fervent  prayer  that 
I  may  be  guided  by  an  overruling  Providence  to  pursue  sach 
a  policy  as  may  secure  the  approbation  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratifying  to  you  to  learn  that 
her  Majesty  has  graciously  approved  my  conduct  in  ^^^ 
instance  to  which  your  address  refers;  and  if  I  have  also  the 
good  fortune  to  realise  the  remainder  of  your  aspirations,  anu 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  my  Canadian  fellow-subjects,  1 8^ 
enjoy  the  greatest  happiness  that  I  can  look  to  in  this  mortal 
life.     But  whatever  may  be  my  fate  in  that  respect,  ^J 
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con0cienoe  shall  never  have  to  reproach  me  for  any  want  of 
devotion  to  their  wel&re,  or  any  disregard  of  their  liberties 
and  rights." 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  colony  had  been  limited  to  the  tempe- 
rate language  of  these  provincial  addresses — ^if  the 
excitement  which  attended  the  resignation  of  the 
councillors  were  adequately  represented  by  these 
documents.  But  very  different  was  the  language 
employed  by  some  of  the  ex-councillors  and  their 
more  zealous  partisans  with  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  Governor-General.  At 
public  meetings,  in  after-dinner  speeches,  in  vehe- 
ment party-pamphlets,  these  gentlemen  employed  in 
turn  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  vituperation  with 
equal  virulence  and  with  equal  success.  With  both 
they  failed  miserably.  They  called  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  hard  names,  and  they  spoke  of  him  with 
assumed  contempt.  Now  reviling,  now  sneering  at 
him,  they  applied  to  the  representative  of  the  Grown 
epithets  in  every  respect  contradictory,  except  the 
abuse  they  were  intended  to  convey.  He  jvas  at 
one  time  **  Charles  the  Simple,''  and  **  Old  Square- 
toes;''  at  another,  a  designing  and  unscrupulous 
despot.  The  man  who  had  been  selected  in  turn  by 
the  two  great  party-leaders  of  the  British  Empire 
to  superintend  in  critical  conjunctures  the  affi&irs  of 
the  two  most  important  of  our  Crown  colonies,  was 
now  to  be  jeered  at  as  a  dunce;  and  he  whom 
whithersoever  he  went  the  blessings  of  a  grateful 
people  had  ever  followed,  was  now  to  be  branded  as 
a  tyrant.    If  you  had  believed  aU  that  was  said  by 
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these  hot-headed  North  Americazus^  you  could  not 
have  escaped  from  the  conyietion  that  Sir  Gbarks 
Metcalfe,  utterly  regardless  of  the  rights  and  hasp- 
piuess  of  the  people,  was  tramplmg  down,  tlie  liber- 
ties of  the  colony  with  a  relentless  hed.  It  wai 
said  at  a  public  meeting,  by  an  excited  follower  of 
the  Lafontaine-and-Baldwin  party,  that  the  Go- 
vemor-General  should  be  driven  back ''  into  zetiie- 
mi^it  in  dear  old  England,  where  tyrants  have  no 
power,"  and  **  where  he  would  writhe  under  the 
reproach  and  remorse  that  is  ever  inflicted  by  a 
secret  monitor  on  all  those  who  disr^ard  or  wan- 
tonly sport  with  the  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  trample  on  the  rights  and  libertieB  of 
those  they  are  unfortunately  doomed  to  govern/'  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  benign  smile  whidi 
seldom  left  the  comer  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  mouth, 
must  have  spread  itself  over  his  poor  face  on  seeing 
a  portrait  of  himself  so  deliciously  untrue. 

But  all  the  vehemence  of  the  eK-cotmcillors  and 
their  partisans  could  not  really  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  colony.  There  was  a  fond  of  loyalty  and  good 
sense  in  all  parts  of  the  province  not  easily  to  be 
exhausted.  <'  In  the  mean  while,''  wrote  Metcalfe 
at  the  end  of  Pebruary,  '*  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment proceed  as  regularly  and  efficaciously  as  if  the 
Council  were  complete.  The  country  is  tranquil. 
Business  is  active.  The  people  are  prospering,  and 
there  is  little  political  agitation,  although  some  of 
the  members  and  [partisans  of  the  late  Council  en^ 
deavor  to  excite  it." 

The  Baldwin-and-Lafontaine  Gonneil  had  resigned 
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at  the  end  of  November ;  and  now  at  the  end  of 
^ebniaiy  their  places  were  not  filled.  Seldom  has 
the  head  oi  a  Goyemment  found  himfldf  in  a  more 
embarrassing  position  than  that  into  which  Met- 
oalfe  was  thrown  by  the  resignation  of  his  Ministers. 
In  England,  when  the  Ministry  resign,  there  is 
commonly  another  set  of  statesmen  ready  and  eager 
to  take  their  places — an  expectant  Ministry,  with 
the  disposition  of  offices  pre-arranged,  waiting  only 
to  be  called.  But  there  was  no  such  succedaneum 
at  hand  to  relieve  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  from  his 
difficulties.  One  Cabinet  had  been  broken  in  pieces, 
and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  construct  another 
out  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  The  state  of 
parties  furnished  one  great  obstacle  to  success ;  the 
limited  personnel  of  colonial  statesmanship  another. 
It  was  hard  to  say  whether  it  weore  more  difficult  to 
arrange  parties,  or  to  find  men. 

'^  On  the  resignation  of  my  dictatorial  Cabinet,'* 
wrote  Metcalfe  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  *'  the  Con- 
servative party  came  forward  manfully  and  gene- 
rously to  my  support ;  and  if  I  could  have  thrown 
mysdf  entirely  into  their  arms,  that  support  would 
have  been  complete  and  enthusiastic."  But  this 
course  he  cotdd  not  bring  himself  to  pursue.  He 
was  unwilling  to  identify  himself  so  unmistakeably 
with  a  party ;  and  he  knew,  moreover,  that  the  con- 
stitutional party  was  not  in  itself  sufficiently  strong 
to  preserve  him  fin>m  discomfiture  and  defeat.  It 
was  his  desire  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  consisting  of 
the  representatives  of  aU  parties ;  and  to  this  end  he 
at  once  placed  himself  in  communication  with  some 
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of  the  leading  members  of  the  three  great  political 
divisions — the  French-Canadians,  the  Reformers, 
and  the  Gonseryatives.     But  he  soon  found    that 
the  idea  of  this  fusion  of  parties  was  a  mere  delu- 
sion.   The  Erench-Canadians  were  inclined  to  follow 
their  leader  to  a  man ;  and  the  Eeformers  and  Con- 
servatives  could  not  be  brought  to  coaledce.     lEager, 
therefore,  as  Metcalfe  was  at  once  to  form  a  new 
Council,  the  difGLculties  which  met  him  at  the  outset 
eompeUed  him  to  pause.  Moreover,  it  seemed  usdess 
to  endeavor  to  form  a  new  Council  during  the  short 
remaining  period  of  the  Session,  as  in  the  ftyiRJnTig 
state  of  excitement  a  majority  of  the  Assembly  were 
sure  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  ex- 
eouncillors. 

What  then  was  to  be  done?     Parliament  was 
prorogued.    The  Governor-General  was  without  a 
Council.    But  he  was  not  without  advisers.     In  the 
embarrassments  which  had  beset  him,  he  had  sought 
the  advice  of  two  able  and  respectable  men,  with 
considerable  weight  in  the  colony — ^Mr.  Viger  and 
Mr.  Draper.    Mr.  Viger  was  a  Prench-Canadian,  of 
property,  injQluence,  and  reputation.   He  had  suffered 
much  during  the  recent  troubles  for  the  support 
which  he  had  giv^Q  to  his  countrymen.  Theinsunec- 
tion  of  1838  brought  upon  him,  justly  or  unjustly, 
the  loss  of  his  personal  liberty.    He  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  as  a  fomenter  of  rebellion,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  some  proof-sheets  of  a  seditious  character, 
corrected  by  himself,  which  had  been  found  in  his 
house.    His  incarceration  had  lasted  for  eighteen 
months,  and  he  had  come  out  from  confinement  a 
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xnartyr,  but  not  a  fanatic*    The  sufferings  which  he 
Iiad  endured  in  their  cause  fixed  him  securely  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Prench-Ganadian  people,  and  em- 
bittered them  against  the  Imperial  Goyemment. 
Sut  he  was  neither  a  violent  nor  a  selfish  man.   He 
Tyould  have  shrunk  from  turning  to  any  bad  uses 
tlie  influence  which  he  had  thus  created.    Injustica 
seems  to  have  pursued  him ;  but  it  did  not  harden 
his  heart.    Metcalfe,  indeed,  found  him  proscribed. 
Viger  had  been  recommended  for  a  seat  in  the  Le* 
gislative  Council,  but  the  Colonial  Office  had  rejected 
him ;   and  the  Governor  -  General,  when  he  now 
announced  that  he  had  called  him  to  his  Council, 
was  compelled  to  preface  the  announcement  with 
an  apology.     Of  his  ability  and  energy  there  was 
no  doubt.    He  had  been  reported,  some  time  before, 
as  '^  too  old''  for  official  employment ;  but  his  seventy 
years  sate  lightly  upon  him,  and  Metcalfe  soon 
found  that  he  had  the  vigor  and  assiduity  with  more 
than  the  steadfastness  of  younger  men.     In  the 
juncture  which  had  now  arisen,  his  conduct  was 
eminently  disinterested.    He  knew  that  by  coming 
forward  at  such  a  time  to  the  aid  of  the  Governor- 
General,  he  would  sacrifice  aU  his  influence  with  his 
countrymen,  and  be  looked  upon  as  a  renegade* 
But  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  and  he 
made  it,  not  finiliTig  that  he  over-estimated  its  ex- 
tent.   "  Mr.  Viger,"  said  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  "  has 
acted  a  noble  part.    I  entertain  unqualified  admira- 
tion of  his  character  and  conduct." 

Mr.  Draper  was  a  lawyer,  long  settled  in  Kingston, 
with  a  thriving  business  and  a  weU-eamed  reputa- 
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tion.  He  had  beesa  a  membeor  of  Lord  Sydenham's 
GouBcil,  and  had  pledged  himfielf  to  the  sapport  of 
BespoQDuaible  Oorenimeoat — ^bat  he  wae  a  loyalist  to 
the  yecy  core,  a  fstrennous  supporter  of  BiitiBh  con- 
nexioiL  Hk  talents  for  business  were  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  prcmipt,  assiduous,  and  meHiodicaL 
Metcalfe  regarded  him  as  a  first-rate  adminiBtrator, 
and  said  that  his  eminent  capacity  enalded  hinL  to 
take  the  place  of  half-a-dozen  men.  But  he  retomed 
to  statesmanship  with  reluctance.  Like  the  majoority 
of  competent  men  of  business  in  the  colony,  he  was 
didndined^  upon  personal  considerations,  to  hecome 
a  member  of  the  Government.  His  home — his  busi- 
ness— were  at  Kingston ;  and  the  seat  of  Govecn- 
ment  was  to  be  removed  to  Montreal.  There  was 
nothing  to  induce  him,  therefore,  to  attach  himself 
to  the  Gcvemor-General,  but  a  belief  that  he  ooold 
render  service  to  his  country.  In  this  belief  he 
consented  to  make  the  sacrifice ;  and  he  was  sworn 
in  with  Mr.  Viger  and  Mr.  Daly  as  a  member  of 
the  Executiye  Council. 

The  latter  still  held  office  as  Provincial  Secretaiy 
for  Lower  Canada.  Y iger  and  Draper  recommended 
that  they  should  be  sworn  in  as  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  vrithout  having  any  office  of 
emolument  conferred  upon  them.  By  this  pro- 
visional airaDgement,  they  urged,  the  executive  ad- 
ministration  o/l  the  Government  might  be  carried 
on  fw  a  time  without  filling  up  any  of  the  vacant 
appointments.  To  this  Metcalfe  reluctant!^  as- 
sented. There  was  only  a  choice  of  difficulties. 
TUhjd  delay  in  forming  a  Ministiy  was,  doubtiessi  sa 
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evil ;  but  it  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  form  a 
Ministry  without  popular  support. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  was  the  support 
of  some  influential  members  of  the  Erench-Ganadian 
party,  and  hope  was  entertained  that  time  would 
favor  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.     Viger 
confidently  expected  that  his  countrymen  "would 
come  round  to  reason  and  justice."    Communica- 
tions encouraging  this  belief  were  received  from 
di£Perent  parts  of  Lower  Canada.    It   was  often 
urged  that  nothing  more  was  needed  than  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Yiger  himself  to  gather  round  him  a 
party  inclined  to  support  the  Government.    So  the 
venerable  statesman  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  for 
a  time  these  favorable  expectations  seemed  likely  to 
be  fulfilled,    "  His  communications,"  said  Metcalfe, 
"  gave  encours^ement ;  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  his  presence  had  not  produced  any  decisive 
effect."    There  was  an  election  for  a  seat  in  the 
Kepresentative  Assembly,  vacated  by  the  late  in- 
cimibent,  then  coming  on  at  Montreal.*    It  had 
been  looked  forward  to  for  some  time  as  the  great 
political  event  of  the  day.    Sanguine  expectations 
were  entertained  by  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  issue  of  the  contest  would  be  in,  their 
favor.     But  the  result  belied  their  anticipations. 
There  was  a  disgraceful  scene  of  violence  and  out- 
rage.   Government  were  beaten,  but  by  such  means 
as  could  only  render  victory  shameftil.    "  Brought 
about  as  it  was,"  wrote  Metcalfe,  "  by  shamefiil  vio- 

*  I  believe  that  he  had  resigned  be-    vote  for  the  transfer  of  the  teat  of  GK)- 
cause  he  could  not  consdentiouflly    yemment  to  MontreaL 
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iB&ce  and  a  hired  mob  of  strangers^  it  ought  to  hare 
covered  the  contrivers  of  the  destroctioii  of  freedom 
with  disgrace ;  bat  it  has  had  the  contrary  effect  of 
discouraging  the  Mends  of  her  Majesty's  Grovem- 
rnent,  and  of  rendering  the  junction  of  the  Ibrencli 
party  more  improbable  than  ever." 

Whilst  fruitless  efforts  were  thus  being  maicle  to 
win  over  the  French-Canadians  to  represent  liower 
Canada  in  the  Executive  Council,  Metcalfe  was 
eager  to  make  his  arrangements  for  the  com^detioii 
of  the  « Upper  Canada  portion  of  the   CounciL'' 
But  here  another  difficultj  met  him.    To  Mr.  Dra- 
per, on  whom  he  relied  as  his  "  mainstay  in  Upper 
Canada,"  it  appeared  expedient  rather  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations  pending  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  to  be  guided  by  the  out-turn  of  events.    To  this 
Metcalfe  reluctantly  consented.    But  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  no  benefit  would  be  derived  from  fiff- 
ther  dday.    At  the  end  of  June  Mr.  Draper  pro- 
ceeded to  Montreal,  and  had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
satisfying  himself  regarding^  the  state  of  feeling  ia 
Lower  Canada.    The  reports  which  he  made  afl«  * 
three  weeks'  residence  in  that  city  were  of  a  M)Bit 
dtseofcraging  complexicm.    He  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  that  after  diligently  prosecuting  his  in- 
quiries>  and  extending  his  observations  in  all  possible 
quarters,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  tfafl^ 
that  the  aid  of  the  Erendi-Canadian  party  was  not 
to  be  obtained  upon  any  other  than  the  impossibte 
terms  of  the  restoration  of  Baldwin  and  Lafontaise. 
The  difficulty,  indeed,  seemed  to  thicken.  AccordiBg 
to  Mr.  Draper,  indeed,  it  was  one  £rom  which  there 
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was  no  escape.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  months, 
dnring  which  the  country  had  heen  without  an 
Executiye  Gh>yermnent3  Metcalfe  was  told  hy  one  of 
the  ahlest^  the  most  clear-headed,  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced men  in  the  country,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  Ministry,  according  to  the  recognised  princi- 
ples of  Responsible  Goyemment,  without  the  aid  of 
the.  French-Canadian  party,  and  that  that  aid  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain. 

What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  apparent 
that  the  want  of  an  Executiye  Gk>yemment  was 
b^inning  to  haye  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
colony.  The  same  high  authority  assured  Metcalfe 
that  the  necessity  for  filling  up  the  vacant  appoint- 
ments was  becoming  hourly  more  pressing-7— that 
the  long  delay  which  had  already  occurred  was 
calculated  to  injure  the  commercial  credit  of  the 
country — ^that  the  revenue  would  be  speedily  affected 
— ^that  the  want  of  a  responsible  officer  to  represent 
the  Crown  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  was  ahready 
proving  a  great  public  inconvenience — ^that  men's 
minds  were  being  unsettled  and  unhinged — ^and  that 
vague  apprehensions  of  evU  were  beginning  to  para- 
lyse the  industrial  energies  of  the  country. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  to  form  a  Ministry — ^but 
how  ?  To  recall  Baldwin  and  Lafbntaine  would  be 
pubUdy  to  acknowledge  a  defeat,  to  lower  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  new 
embarrassments,  which  might  be  more  insuperable 
than  the  old.  To  form  a  Ministry  without  them, 
and,  therefore,  without  the  support  of  the  French- 
Canadian  party  in  the  Assembly,  would  be  to  form 
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a  Ministry  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  Govemmeot 
according  to  the  principles  of  iLesponsible  GoTem- 
ment ;  that  is,  through  a  majority  in  the  Asaemhly 
— for  no  such  majority  could  be  obtained. 

Erom  this  dilemma  there  wbb  one  poaabla  wmnM 
of  escape,  which  to  the  Euglifih  politician  will  readily 
suggest  itself.  The  Goyemor-General  had  the  power 
of  dissolying  the  Assembly,  and  appealing  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  proyince.  But  it  was  the  opinicm  of 
Idx.  iDraper,  that  although  in  Upper  Canada  the 
answer  to  sudi  an  appeal  might  be  fisbyorahle^  i& 
Lower  Canada  it  would  be  the  reverse;  and  tiiat 
the  a^regate  result  would  not  be  such  as  to  seenie 
a  majority  in  the  House.  The  e3^)eriment,  Metcalfe 
was  aasured,  was  not  lOcely  to  be  successful;  and  yet 
it  was  the  only  resource,  in  the  midst  of  these  un- 
exampled di£Eiculties,  which  seemed  to  a^ocd  a 
glimmer  of  hope. 

The  crisis,  indeed,  was  an  alarming  one.  The 
constitution  of  Canada  was  at  stake.  IiooTriiig 
beyond  the  immediate  exigency,  it  was  dear  that 
if  no  solution  of  these  difficultly  could  be  found 
under  the  existing  constitution,  a  reFolutionaiy 
remedy  of  some  kind  must  be  applied — a  remedyi 
as  it  was  truly  said,  that ''  cannot  be  adyised  here.'' 
It  might  be  the  abandonment  of  Besponaible  Go- 
vernment, with  the  results  of  such  attempted  teixO' 
gression  —  or  the  severance  of  the  existing  union 
between  the  two  Canadas-^r  the  estaUialmient  of 
a  federal  union  of  all  the  North- American  col<miofr-" 
or  anything  else,  either  determined  by,  or  foroed 
from,  the  Imperial  Goyemment.     The  diffienlty 


might  be  dealt  mth  hj  the  Grown  or  byfhe  People. 
It  was  imposdible  to  say  how  it  was  to  be  dealt  with, 
by  the  Govemor-General. 

If  in  the  midst  of  saeh  unprecedented  embarraas^ 
ment  Metcalfe  sometinies  lamented  that  he  had 
quitted  the  peacefol  sanctnairy  ot  home  to  be  tosaed 
about  on  the  stormy  sea  c^  party-politics  in  an 
American  colony^  who  will  express  surprise?  To 
one  old  and  honored  eotemporary  and  Mend  he  had 
written,  that  he  enyied  him  the  quiet  of  the  Albany ; 
and  that  Mend  wrote  back  to  hhn  words  that  were 
well  calculated  to  stir  his  apirit  at  such  a  time,  and 
to  fill  him  with  new  courage.  *^  If  you  thought 
only  of  your  own  comfort  and  content/'  wrote 
Mountstuart  Elpfaiostone,  ^^or  if  you  were  con- 
yinoed  that  you  were  past  more  useM  employment, 
you  might  enjoy  your  repose  with  as  good  a  con- 
sdenoe  as  I  do ;  but  if  I  had  the  energy  and  ability 
to  fill  such  a  place  as  yours,  I  would  not  give  Ihe 
few  months  of  your  approaching  crisis  for  a  hundred 
years  of  unprofitable  enjoyment.'* 

They  were  noble  words,  and  Metcalfe  felt  the  full 
force  of  1±L6  appeal.  In  tiie  midst  of  all  discouraging 
circumstances  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  was 
sustained  by  the  honesty  of  his  purpose.  He  knew 
that  he  could  but  do  his  best.  He  felt  that  what 
others  could  do  he  also  could  do,  and  that  if  he 
ftiled  at  last,  it  would  be  only  because  success  was 
beyond  human  reach.  He  was  resolute  not  to 
abandon  ihe  great  game  before  him  until  he  had 
exhausted  every  possible  means  of  bringing  it  to  a 
triumphant  issue.    Polled  in  his  eflBorts  to 
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the  ooadjutanc^  of  one  statesman,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  another.  The  Attorney-Generalship  of  liower 
Canada,  which  had  been  held  bj  Mr.  Lafontaine, 
was  offered  in  succession  to  four  leading  men  of  the 
Er^ach-CanadiaEi  party;  but  on  various  pretexts 
decUned  by  all.  Not  one  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Lower  Canada  had  courage  so 
to  brave  the  opinions  of  his  countrymen. 

A  more  curious  social  phenomenon  than  that 
presented  by  the  state  of  public  feeling  among  the 
French-Canadians,  Metcalfe,  in  all  his  experience  of 
men,  had  never  witnessed  before.    They  had  heea 
described  to  him  in  England,  and  they  had  beea 
described   to   him    in    Canada,  as  a  remarkably 
amiable,  gentle,  and  contented  race  of  men,  witli 
a  primitive  simplicity  about  them  that  was  truly 
engaging.    What  Lord  Grosford  had  told  him  in  the 
old  country,  and  Mr.  Draper  in  the  new,  his  own 
experience  continually  confirmed.    When  he  first 
learnt  that  these  quiet,  ignorant,  harmless,  patri- 
archal people  were  very  hot-headed  and  violent  par- 
tisans, Metcalfe  asked  if  the  irritation  of  the  people 
were  the  work  of  the  priests.    But  the  suspidaOy 
natural  as  it  was,  was  an  injustice  to  the  French- 
Canadian    dwgy.      All  authorities    concurred  io 
saying,  that  the  nuschief  was  done  principally  by 
the  lawyers — advocates,  notaries,  and  others  of  the 
same  race;    and  partly  by  the  midecim  of  the 
province.    Tustllling  into  the  minds  of  the  people^ 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  opinions  hostile  to  the 
British  race,  these  educated  and  influential  men 
prepared  them  to  be  the  blind  and  headlong  fol- 
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lowers  of  their  party-leaders.  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  injustice  and  oppression  to  make  the 
many  lean  upon  the  few.  The  Erench-Canadians 
knew  that  thej  had  suffered;  believed  that  they 
had  been  wronged,  and  though  tardy  reparation 
had  been  made  to  them,  thqr  were  still  prepared 
to  imbibe  the  lessons  instilled  into  them  by  their 
teachers — still  inclined  to  beliere  that  jusrtice  would 
not  be  done  to  them  unless  they  supported  the  men 
who  were  fighting  their  battles  against  a  selfish  and 
a  dominant  faction. 

Thus  instructed,  they  united  almost  as  one  man 
to  support  those  who  had  put  themselves  forward 
most  prominently  as  the  supporters  of  their  claims 
against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  English,  and  believed 
that  the  only  sure  test  of  sincerity  was  opposition 
to  the  dominant  race.  It  was  generally  said,  that 
even  their  most  popular  leaders  lost  influence  when 
they  took  office.  Th^  were  assuredly  now  very 
powerful  since  their  rupture  with  the  Governor- 
General.  It  was  almost  certain  that  any  member 
of  the  Assembly  taking  office  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  lose  his  seat  in  the  House  and  be  pro- 
scribed by  his  countrymen.  But  still  Metcalfe  did 
not  cease  from,  his  efforts  to  construct  a  Ministry 
representing  in  fair  proportions  all  the  parties  in  the 
State. 

The  longer,  however,  the  negotiations  with  the 
French-Canadian  party  were  kept  open,  the  more 
apparent  it  became  that  they  were  blindly  following 
Baldwin  and  Lafontaine;  and  that  unless  these 
popular  leaders  were  admitted  to  the  Council,  there 
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was  no  hope  of  any  aBfliBtanioe  &om  their  foUowefs. 
Im  vain  Metcalfe  offered  to  receire  another  member 
of  the  late  Council — ^Mr.  Morin — a  na.ore  modenie 
politidan  and  a  more  trostworthy  man.  It  iras 
aoHwered,  that  he  was  without  influence ;  and  it  im 
plain  that  anch  a  compromise  would  not  satisfy  the 
party.  Mr.  Draper  had  not  taken  too  desponding  a 
view  of  the  case.  There  was  nothing  between  the 
admission  of  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  and  the  entire 
abandonment  <d  the  support  of  the  Erench-Ganadians 
in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  province  at  large. 

The  difSculty,  ther^ore,  seemed  to  thicken.    Be- 
fore the  middle  of  August,  Metcalfe  had  ceased  to 
hope  for  any  coadjutancy  in  that  quarter,  and  bad 
formed  the  resolution  to  construct  a  new  admioifl- 
tration  without  the  aid   of  the  Erench-Canadian 
party.    But  the  candidates  for  office  in  the  Exeoa- 
tiye  Council  were  few.    Eor  e^ery  other  descriptioa 
of  official  employment  there  were  applicants  with- 
out number.    But  employment  depending  upon  the 
Yotes  of  the  House  of  Assembly  was  not  coveted  by 
men  who  could  turn  their  talents  to  better  aocouni 
The  lljnisterial  salaries  were  small.   Onanayerage» 
they  did  not  exceed  10002.  a  year.    Under  ibe 
system  of  Bicsponsible  Goyemment  such  offices  were 
always  precarious ;  but  now,  in  the  ftyift^ng  posture 
of  public  aflfairs,  the  incertitude  of  their  tenure  ^rsB 
extreme.    Statesmanship  in  Oanada  had  not  risea 
to  an  independent  position,  but  was  an  appendage 
to  the  more  certain  support  of  professional  oceupa^ 
tion.    When  a  man  was  invited  to  take  office  in  tb^ 
Executiye  GouncQ,  he  was  frequently  in  effect  wod- 
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cited  to  make  large  personal  sacrifiees.  Patriotism 
was  not,  in  Canada,  a  plant  of  more  luxurious 
growth  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the 
value  of  money  is  well  understood.  80  it  happened 
that  when  Metcalfe,  ahandoning  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  iFrench-Ganadians  into  his  CouneU,  endeavored 
to  form  a  Mioistry  containing,  in  fair  proportions, 
the  representatives  of  the  two  British  parties,  he 
was  nearly  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  personal 
interest.  Men  who  would  have  taken  office  were 
deterred  by  cogent  private  considerations  from 
joining  the  standard  of  the  OovenKMr-General.  In 
some  instances,  prosperous,  and  in  others  embar- 
rassed, pecuniary  circumstances  stood  in  the  way 
of  arrangements  that  otherwise  mi^t  have  been 
made;  a(nd  time  after  time,  therefore,  Metcalfe 
encountered  disappointment  just  when  he  thought 
himself  at  the  point  of  success. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  difficulties — ^in  spite  of 
the  ever-reeunjng  obstacles  presented  by  the  incom« 
patibiliiy  of  the  two  parties — ^the  Constitutionalists 
and  the  Beformers,  whom  he  endeavored  to  bring 
into  harmonious  action — ^Metcalfe  resolutely  per- 
severed in  his  efforts  to  form  a  OoundL  Before 
the  middle  of  August  he  reported  that  the  Attcmi&jr* 
Generalship  of  Lower  Canada  had  been  offered  to 
BIX  gentkonm. — ^four  French]  and  two  English — and 
perseveringly  declined  by  all.  But  he  made  a 
seventh  offer  of  the  appointment,  and  at  last  it 
was  accepted.  littie  hj  littie  he  added  to  the 
strength  oi  his  new  Ministry ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
August  he  reported  to  the  Colonial  Office  that  he 
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<^  expected,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  able  to  aimoimoe 
the  completion  of  the  Ezecutiye  Council  of  the  pro- 
vince/'  His  persevering  efforts  were  about  at  last 
to  be  crowned  with  success. 

At  the  head  of  this  new  administration  were  Mr. 
Viger,  Mr.  Draper,  and  Mr.  Daly,  who  throughout 
all  his  difficulties  had  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
Governor-General.    The  first  was  to  be  President 
of  the  Council ;  the  second,  Attomey-Gteneral  for 
Upper  Canada ;   whilst  the  third  still  retained  his 
old  post  of  Provincial  Secretary  for  Lower  Canada. 
Associated  with  these  functionaries  now  for  the  first 
time  were  Mr.  Morris,  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  respectable  men  in  the  province,  who  accepted 
the  office  of  Receiver-General ;  Mr.  D.  B.  PapinesQi 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  At- 
torney-General for  Lower  Canada.     The  first  was 
a  man  of  moderate  opinions.    He  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  his  opposition  to  the  old  exdusiveness  of 
the  dominant  fstction,  but  having  subsequently  ar* 
rayed  himself  against  the  late  Council,  he  had  been 
scouted  by  them  as  a  Tory ;  and  some  men  had 
hesitated  to  join  an  administration  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  lest  the  same  imputation  should  be  ina^ 
against  them.    But  in  reality  though  a  loyalist,  he 
was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments ;  and  whilst  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  was  likely  to  be  derived 
by  the  Executive  Council  from  his  excellent  habits 
of  business,  no  collision  of  opinion  was  anticipated. 
Mr.  Papineau,  a  brother  of  the  leader  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  so  conspicuous  during  the  recent  trou- 
bles, was  a  Prench-Canadian  of  good  abilities  and 
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xmimpeachable  character,  whom  Metcalfe  would 
have  earlier  invited  to  his  councils,  but  for  the 
general  belief  that  the  infirmity  of  deafiiess,  hj 
which  he  was  afflicted,  would  render  him  unwilling 
to  accept  office — ^perhaps,  incapable  of  holding  it. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  defect  had  been 
exa^erated,  and  that  there  was  nothing  really  to 
impdir  his  administrative  efficiency,  Metcalfe  at  once 
offered  him  the  Commissionership  of  Crown  Lands, 
and  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  choice.  The  good 
sense  and  excellent  judgment  which  he  exhibited  in 
council  commended  him  greatly  to  the  Governor- 
General,  who  was  well  pleased  with  his  colleague ;  and 
not  less  so  with  the  new  Attorney-General  for  Lower 
Canada,  Mr.  Smith,  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Montreal  bar,  of  whom  Metcalfe  said,  that,  although 
the  appointment  had  been  long  in  reaching  him, 
there  was  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
He  was  a  sensible  and  moderate  man  of  right  prin- 
ciples ;  and  although  he  had  not  previously  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  Legislature,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
his  forensic  habits  would  qualify  him  for  Parlia- 
mentary debate. 

Having  thus  filled  the  six  most  important  offices 
in  the  Executive  Council,  Metcalfe  believed  that  he 
was  in  a  position  to  meet  his  Parliament.  But  it 
was  certain  that  in  the  Bepresentative  Assembly,  as 
then  constituted,  he  could  not  command  a  majority. 
So  the  question  of  dissolution  was  debated  in  the 
Council.  Pive  of  the  members  were  in  favor  of  the 
step;  whilst  one  only  opposed  it.  If  a  majority, 
however  small,  could  have  been  calculated  upon, 

VOL.  n.  2  o 
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Metcalfe  himself  ^muld  hare  preferred  meetmgtfae 
old  Parliament.  Bat  there  was  no  reasooalik 
ground  for  such  a  hope ;  so  the  GoveamiCNr-Ge&enl, 
not  without  strong  reluctance,*  consented  to  as 
appeal  to  the  province.  New  writs  were  issoed; 
preparations  were  made  for  the  coming  stm^ 
And,  in  the  mean  while,  it  was  determined  that  the 
minor  offices  in  the  Council  need  not  be  filled  imtil 
the  results  of  the  election  had  appeared.  Tk 
vacant  appointments  might  then  be  bestowed  on 
men  who  had  secured  their  return  to  Parliament 
"  I  regard  the  approachiogelection^"  wrote  Metcalfe 
on  the  26th  of  September,  ^'as  a  very  importafit 
crisis,  the  result  of  which  will  demonstrate  whether 
the  majority  of  her  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  art 
disposed  to  have  Responsible  Oovemment  in  urion 
with  British  connesdon  and  supremacy,  or  riD 
struggle. for  a  sort  of  Oovemment  that  is  impn^ 
ticable  consistently  with  either.'' 

The  great  struggle  was  now  about  to  ootoidbds^ 
In  aU  parts  of  the  province  the  erciteinent  was 
extreme.  In  some  there  were  apprehensions  of  lio^ 
and  bloodshed.    Inflammatory  hand-biUs  were  0^ 

*  Not  bQcaiue  he  was  fearM  of  the  BeformerSy  would  haireheen  too  nnie^ 

result,  hut  because  he  had  told  the  in  awe  of  thdr  constitaents  to  «ct  i^* 

old  Parliament  that  he  would  meet  dependently.    Hie  OppontioD  ▼^ 

them  again,  and  he  wished  that  the  easily  have   put   forward  qnetiof^ 

promise  should  be  literallj  ftilfilled.  that  wouM  have  been  ^akiatt^ 

Metcalfe  thus  exi^ned  the  principal  to  many,  and  they  might  bare  oco- 

aignments  in  fisTor  of  the  dissolution  trived  to  go  to  the  oaaalxf  at  a  b**^ 

in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanley:   "Se-  election,  which  would  necessaiitr^^ 

Teral  disposed  to  support  the  Gorem-  fdlowed  either  immedUtdy  ^  ?V 

ment  would  hare  been  embarrassed  few  months,  with  some  po|Wiisr«gj 

by  their  former  rote;  and  the  session  sion  operating  in  their  &Tor.   P^ 

being  the  last  of  the  Parliament,  all  alone  would  nare  been  a  ^^^QP^'lJ^ 

of  the  members  returned  as  belonging  ment  to  the  GoTemment,  and  of  y 

to  the  party  called  In  Upper  Canuikbi  inflnenoe  en  the  ■abmneal  tkdk^^ 
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and  Tiolent  plaoardB  posted  on  the  walls. 
Large  bodies  of  Irish  laborers  were  in  motion, 
hired,  it  was  reported  to  the  GovBmor-General,  to 
keep  fireedom  of  election  in  control  by  dub-law.  In 
expectation  c(  serions  distarbances,  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselyes  in  readiness  in  all  places 
where  danger  threatened.  The  contest  was  between 
loyalty  on  the  one  side,  and  disaffection  to  her 
Majesty's  Groyemment  on  the  other.  That  there 
was  a  strong  anti-British  feeling  abroad,  in  both 
divisions  of  the  prorince,  Metcalfe  clearly  and  pain- 
folly  perceived.  The  conviction  served  to  brace  and 
stimulate  him  to  new  exertions.  He  felt  that  he 
was  fighting  for  his  Sovereign  against  a  rebellious 
people. 

nnie  elections  terminated  in  favor  of  Government. 
Many  of  them  were  hardly  and  violently  contested, 
with  varied  results.  In  Lower  Canada,  Mr.  Viger, 
Metcalfe's  new  President  of  the  Goundl,  was  de- 
feated in  a  contest  for  the  Richelieu  county,  by  Dr. 
Nelson,  who  had  been  transported  to  Bermuda  for 
the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  recent  rebellion; 
whilst  in  Uppa  Canada^  Mr.  Hinckes,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  and  intemperate  members  of  the  old 
Council,  was  defeated,  for  Oxford  county,  by  the 
Government  candidate,  Mr.  Eiddell.  Mx.  Smith, 
the  new  Attomey-Gteneral  for  Lower  Canada,  beat 
the  Opposition  candidate  in  that  division  of  the 
province;  whilst  Mr.  Morin,  one  of  the  French- 
Canadian  members  of  the  late  Council,  was  returned 
for  two  of  its  countififl.  In  Lower  Canada  the  elec- 
tions generally  went  against  the  Government,  but 

2o2 
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the  majority  in  Upper  Canada  more  than  comiter- 
balanced  the  loss  sustained  at  the  hands  of  tiie 
!French-Canadians.     So  that  when  on  the  23rd  of 
NoYomber,  1844,  Metcalfe  reported  the  aggregate 
results  of  the  elections  to  the  Colonial  Office,  he  was 
able  to  show  that  forty-six  of  the  membeors  retained 
were  avowed  supporters  of  Gk)yemm6nt;   twenfy- 
eight,  avowed  adversaries ;  and  nine,  undedaied  or 
uncertain.     "  The  results,"  he  added,  **  show  that 
loyalty  and  British  feeling  prevail  in  Upper  Gaoada 
and  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada;  and 
that  disaffection  is  predominant  among  the  Erencb- 
Canadian  constituencies.    By  disaffection  I  mean  an 
anti-British  feeling,  by  whatever  name  it  ought  to 
be  called,  or  whatever  be  its  foundation,  which  in- 
duces habitually  a  readiness  to  oppose  her  Majesty's 
Government."* 

Having  secured  this  undoubted  triumph  by  faif 
and  honorable  means,  Metcalfe  now  be^an  to  b^ 
think  himself  of  his  future  course.  ^^  My  own 
views,"  he  wrote  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  "are  to 
cherish  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  loyalty  ao(i 
attachment  to  British  connexion,  which  the  result 
of  the  election  proves  to  be  predominant  in  those  of 
British  descent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  act  witb 
equal  justice  to  all  races,  creeds,  and  parties;  to 
reward  merit  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  to  &e 

*  Metcalfe  was  of  opinion  that  the  that  th^  cannot  rely  on  her  Miyes^' 

Tictory  would  have  been  more  ded-  Goremment;  that  th^  have  been  i«- 

give,  if,  for  some  time  past,  the  loyal-  peatedly  abandoned  and  ucnAceA  to 

ists  had  not  been  discouraged  tiy  want  their  enemies;  and  that  of  lateje*" 

of  support.    ^  Whenerer  inquiry,"  he  the  most  suooessftil  course  in  thif  oo* 

said,  **  is  made  as  to  the  listlMsness  lony  has  been  in  xebeUion  and  boiti- 

erineed  by  the  British  party  in  every  lity  to  Biitiah  ooonodon.* 
part  of  tne  province,  the  reply  is, 
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extent  of  my  means,  and  to  abolish  exclusion ;  thus 
endeavoring  to  amalgamate  all  parties  and  to  miti- 
gate, if  I  cannot  extinguish,  that  feeling  of  disaffec- 
tion which,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  is  the 
bane  of  the  colony."    He  had  a  Council  composed 
of  moderate  men,  representing  all  races.     They 
were  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  men  of  so  much 
mark  and  likelihood — ^men  so  able  and  so  energetic, 
as  those  who  had  preceded  them  in  office.    But 
they  were  men  of  sound  judgment  and  active  busi- 
ness habits — a  good  working  Ministry  in  whom 
Metcalfe  could  confide.    With  these  men,  represent- 
ing  the  Besponsible  Grovemment,   which  was  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  through  the  majority 
thus  secured  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  Metcalfe 
now  proposed,  after  the  interval  of  a  year  of  disor- 
ganisation and  trouble,  to  meet  lus  new  Parliament. 
The  seat  of  Government  had  by  this  time  been 
removed  to  Montreal,  and  there  now  the  Houses 
were  opened.   As  in  the  mother  country,  when  party- 
spirit  runs  high,  the  first  battle  of  a  new  Parliament 
is  often  that  fought  for  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  so 
did  it  now  happen  with  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
The  supporters  of  the  Government  recommended 
Sir  Alan  M'Nab,  a  loyalist,  who  had  been  knighted 
for  his  services  as  a  colonel  of  militia  during  the 
recent  rebellion;    whilst  the   Opposition  brought 
forward  the  claims  of  Mr.  Morin.    With  two  ex- 
ceptions—  one  of  them  being  Mr.   Papineau,    a 
member  of  the  Government — ^the  Prench-Canadians 
unanimously  supported  the  latter ;   and  all  the  op- 
ponents of  Government  ranged  themselves  on  the 
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•ame  side.  But,  in  spite  of  this  imtowaid  ooralnBa- 
tion,  the  Ministerial  candidate  was  roted  into  the 
chair  by  a  migorily  of  three,* 

The  next  divisi0n  was  on  the  Address.  There  wm 
a  long  and  stormy  debate  of  three  days'  duzatiim; 
but  it  ended,  in  favonr  of  Goreniment,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  8ix.t  From  that  time,  all  through  the 
Session,  the  msgority  was  steadily  maintained.  But 
Metcalfe  could  not  disguise  fiK>m  himself  that  the 
Gkyremment  was  not  strong — ^that  it  was  continuant 
on  the  brink  of  defeat — and  that  it  was  only  enabled 
to  uphold  its  position  by  resorting  to  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients, or  what  are  called  '^  tactics,''  which»  in  his 
inmost  soul,  Metcalfe  abhorred.  He  was  not  by 
nature  at  all  a  tactician;  and  he  had  not  been 
trained  in  the  intricate  manoBuvres  of  party  waxfiue. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  one  of  the  least  of  his  annoyances, 
at  this  time,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sanction  a 
departure  from  that  open,  straightforward  oourse  of 
political  conduct  which  he  had  all  his  life  been 
steadfastiy  pursuing.  '  He  fell  yery  slowly  and  re- 
luctantiy  into  the  manoeuyring  ways  common  to 
party-lMders.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  did,  or  sane* 
tioned  anything  incompatible  with  public  yirtue  as 
it  is  commonly  understood— anythhig  firom  which 
the  most  immaculate  party-leader  in  Europe  would 
haye  shrunk*  But  he  was  out  of  his  element  ais  a 
mancBuyrer.  He  felt  that  when  he  saiictioned  a 
recourse,  eyen  to  the  ordinary  tactics  of  pariy,  by 

*  There  were  39  Totes  for  M*Nab»       f  Equal  to  a  m^oiitj  qC  abonlSO 
and  86  for  MoriiL  Six  memberB  had  not    in  our  Houae  of  CommoM. 
joined,  and  there  wia  one  TBCttU  acAt. 
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wluu^  threatened  defeats  are  coxrrerted  into  actual 
victories^*  he  desoeoided  firom  the  higli  positioii 
whjtdi  he  had  previously  occupied  throughout  nearly 
half  a  ceoLtnry  of  public  service,  and  became,  in  his 
own  esdmaticm,  something  of  a  trickster. 

Under  all  cureumstaDces,  it  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  strayed  through  the  Session  without  a  defeat; 
but  Metcalfe,  when  he  came  to  review,  at  the  end 
of  it,  the  eventful  history  of  the  last  few  months^ 
could  not  delude  himself  with  the  belief  that  his 
position  was  a  secure  one,  or  that  there  was  not 
serious  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  new  embarrass- 
ments, again  to  retard  the  prc^ess  of  public  business^ 
and  to  convulse  the  province  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  His  Ministry  was  composed  of  respectable 
men ;  but  they  wanted  iofluence,  and,  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  they  wanted  energy.  The  Council  was 
not  complete;  and  it  was  not  united.  A  serious 
difference  of  opinion  r^arding  the  religious  dis- 
cipline of  the  King's  College  University  threatened 
to  place  Qovemment  in  a  minority,  and  to  break 
up  the  new  Mimstry.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Council — ^Mr.  Bobinson,  who  had  been  appointed 
Solicitor-General  for  Lower  Canada — ^resigned ;  and 
the  bill  which  had  been  introduced  by  Government 
was  abandoned,  in  prospect  of  its  rejection.  These 
ware  serious  discouragements.  ^^  During  nine  months 

*  For  example,  being  aware  that  should  anticipate  the  OppoBition  hy 

the  Itaich-Canadiaa  party   in   the  introdnciDg  the  meaiure  tbemsel^es. 

Hoase  intended  to  moTe  an  Address  There  were  instructions  from  the  Im- 

to  tibe  throne,  praying  that  the  ezitt-  penal  GovemmeBt  forbidding  such  a 

ing  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  proceeding;  but  it  was  expedient  to 

Fnnch  lai^age  in  kg^slatiTe  pro-  dSMunn  tlw  Opposition,  and  Metcalfe 

ceedings  might  be  annulled,  the  £xe-  consented  that  the  Address  should  be 

cutiye  Council  proposed  that  they  mored  by  Mr.  Fapineau. 
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of  last  year/'  wrote  Metcalfe  to  the  Colanial  Secre- 
tary, '^  I  was  laboring  in  vain  to  complete  my  Coub- 
oil ;  and  I  haye  now  again  to  fish  in  troubled  watos 
for  an  Inspector-General,  and  for  a  Ix>w6r  Canada 
Solicitor-General."  The  Ministry,  indeed,  instead 
of  growing  stronger,  was  growing  weaker ;  and  the 
Gt>yemor-General  was  assured  by  its  most  influeatial 
member  that  it  could  not  possibly  survive  without 
an  infusion  of  new  vigor. 

The  Ministers  wanted  weight  and  influence ;  and, 
therefore,  the  supporters  of  the  Gt)vemment  wanted 
union  and  stability.    It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
latter  could  be  kept  together  throughout  another 
session.     "  The  party  is  strong  enough,"  said  Met- 
calfe, in  May,  1845,  "with  the  occasional  aid  of 
other  independent  members,  to  maintain  a  worldsg 
majority  in  the  House,  if  it  would  keep  that  object 
steadily  in  view,  and  avoid  uiadequate  causes  of  dis- 
sension;  but  I  am  apprehensive,  from  what  hss 
already  passed,  that  this  degree  of  wisdom  cannot  be 
relied  on,  and  that  the  seeds  of  division  and  weakness 
have  been  sown  partly  by  the  difference  which  occur- 
red on  the  University  question,  partly  by  individual 
discontent,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  popularity  ^^ 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council-     It  is  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  Executive  Council^  ^' 
though  all  are  estimable  and  respectable,  exercise 
any  great  influence  over  the  party  which  support  the 
Government."     Such  were  the  allies  with  which 
Metcalfe  had  now  to  maintain  his  victorious  position 
against  the  compact  serried  ranks  of  the  Erenoh- 
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Canadians,  commanded  hj  poptilar  leaders,  in  whom 
habitual  confidence  was  reposed. 

If  the  compact  union  of  the  enemy  could  be 
dissolved,  the  continued  success  of  the  Government 
might  be  secured.  But  this  could  only  be  the  work 
of  time.  In  the  mean  while,  there  was  much  cause 
of  anxiety : 

^^  The  prospects  of  division  in  the  next  Legislative  Assem- 
bly," wrote  Metcalfe,  in  the  confidential  despatch  quoted  above, 
^^  among  the  supporters  who  carried  the  Government  safely  and 
creditably  through  the  last,  naturally  produces  considerable 
anxiety,  which  suggests  diiBferent  projects  to  different  minds. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  consistently 
with  right  principle,  to  keep  together  the  majority  which  exists, 
and  so  to  satisfy  the  opponents  of  the  Government,  that  a  mere 
fitctious  opposition,  without  regard  to  measures,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government,  will  not  succeed;  and  if 
this  conviction  can  be  established,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
compact  union  of  the  French  party,  which  at  present  e^ts, 
will  eventually  be  dissolved." 

He  was  not  without  a  hope,  indeed,  that  the 
[French-Canadian  party  would  soon  grow  weary  of 
failure,  and  finding  that  they  had  no  longer  any 
real  grievances  of  which  to  complain,  begin  to  dis- 
cover that*  systematic  opposition  to  Government  was 
both  unreasonable  and  unprofitable.  In  the  mean 
while,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  remain  at  his 
post,  as  the  only  chance  of  keeping  his  party  toge- 
ther. That  the  strong  feeling  of  animosity  against 
himself,  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  Lafontaine 
and  Baldwin,  kept  alive  the  ardor  and  virulence 
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of  fhe  0];q[K>8itioii9  Mefccalfe  was  not  snfEered  to 
doubt.  If  his  withdrawal  from  the  Goremmait 
would  have  tarought  about  a  lecondliatioii,  wbiii 
would  haye  preserved  the  colony  and  strengthcoed 
the  fiEoling  loyally  of  the  pro?ince»  he  would  luTe 
instantly  withdrawn.  But  he  had  no  such  hqie. 
He  said  that  his  departure  would  be  regarded  asa 
victory,  and  that  there  would  be  "  no  ameUoratioa 
of  feding  towards  either  her  Majesty's  Grovemment 
or  their  fellow-subjects.  The  predominance  of  the 
'Frendi  party  would  still  be  the  main  object  of  con- 
test, and  any  success  in  such  a  contest  would  increflfie 

the  difficulty  of  amalgamation,  and  bind  the  Ffeaicb 
phalanx  more  tightly  together."  He  knew  that  his 
opponents  were  endeavoring,  by  every  possible 
means,*  to  disseminate  a  belief  in  the  intended 
departure  of  the  Gtovemor-Greneral,  and  counting 
upon  a  speedy  return  to  office.  They  were  watchingj 
indeed,  the  progress  of  the  disease  which  was  de- 
stroying liim,  and  calculating  that  it  must  soon 
drive  him  either  to  England  or  the  grave. 
Metcalfe  had  always  declared  that  he  would  not 


*  A  curions  illnstration  of  the  va-  that  in  the  French  paper,  the  lf»<nw. 

riooB  means  employed  to  keep  this  the  organ  of  that  party,  thoie  pi** 

impression  alive,  is  afforded  hy  the  sages  of  my  speech  at  the  dose  oftbe 

following  passaj^e  in  one  of  Metcalfe's  Session,  which  contained  the  woco' 

confidential  letters:  ** They  rest  their  'our  next  meeting,*  and  <aiftU^<^ 

expectation,"  he  wrote,  "  of  a  return  meet  again,'  are  translated  so  ss  to 

to  power  on  the  prospect  of  my  retire-  convert  those  words  into  *  your  oext 

ment  from  the  Government,  and  ftom  session,'   and    '  ontil   your    TetoiB' 

the  time  of  their  quitting  office  their  Another  French  paper,  the  ilsn^i 

partisans  have  been  actively  employed  noticed  the  mis- translation,  and  ex- 

in  circulating  reports  of  the  approxi-  posed  the  design.    But  the  Aurt^^ 

mation  of  that  event.    So  much  im-  excommunicato,  and  the  Minerve  is 

portanoe  is  attached  by  the  party  to  the  only  peger  resd  to  tbe  bum  ^ 

a  general  belief  among  their  followers  the  French-Canadians." 
of  the  certainty  of  this  occurrence^ 
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be  a  eyjhac ;  and  it  was  now,  indeed^  the  strong 
indivicbiality  of  the  man  wkadx  midaced  it  so  necei^ 
saarj  to  the  anooeaa  of  hia  antagonists^  and  so  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  parly,  that  in  snch  a 
eonjnnctnre  he  should  ahandon  his  post.  He  had 
now,  in  the  sommer  of  1845,  heen  carrying  every- 
thing  hefore  him  hy  the  mere  foroe  of  his  personi^ 
character.  His  esqplanaiiona  to  the  Assembly,  and 
his  answers  to  the  provincial  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ruptnie  with  his  late  Conncil — so  frank, 
so  honest,  and,  above  all,  so  liberal  in  their  recog- 
nition of  the  principles  of  Eesponsible  Goyemment 
— ^had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  Qoremment  candidates  in  the  general 
election,  and  to  maintain  a  majority  in  the  House 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  All 
the  strength  of  the  Government,  indeed,  was  in  the 
Govemor-General  himself.  Whilst  he  remained  at 
his  post  the  constitutional  party  might  be  kept  to- 
gether ;  and  the  longer  he  maintained  the  asoendenqr 
of  Government  in  the  Legislative  Assembly — the 
longer  he  demonstrated,  by  a  continued  course  of 
just  and  conciliatory  conduct,  that  he  was  the  friend 
of  all  parties — ^the  greater  would  be  the  probability 
of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  united  strec^h  of  the 
Prench-Canadians,  and  the  establishment  of  peace, 
and  good-wiU,  and  loyalty  towards  the  throne,  from 
one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other.* 

*  From  the  following  passage  in  one  "  fix>m  the  description  of  parties  which 

of  Metcalfe's  last  elaborate  ooi&dential  I  haye  sabmitted,  that  the  two  parties 

despatches,  a  clear  conception  may  be  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  which  I 

ga&ered  of  his  feeUngs  with  which  regard  as  disaffected,  have  a  bitter 

he  regarded  his  position  at  this  time :  animosity  against  me ;  and  if  it  should 

''Itwillbeieeny''hewroteinMay,  1845,  erer  become  necessary  to  admit  these 
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So  Metcalfe  resolved  to  remain  at  his  post  as  long 
as  he  could  render  any  service  to  the  Sovereign  and 
the  People  whom  he  loved.  "  I  remain,  at  my  post/ 
he  wrote  to  a  Mend,  in  March,  18455  ^^  because  I 
am  apprehensive  that  mischief  wiU  follow  my  de- 
parture ;  otherwise  I  should  ei^rly  seek  the  retire- 
ment and  repose  which  are  necessary  for  the  little 
bodily  comfort  that  I  may  still  hope  to  experience." 

But  his  enemies  did  not  err  when  they  calculated 
that  his  days  among  them  were  numbered. 

parties  again  into  power,  in  preference  faction  to  ni3r8elf  with  men  of  whom 

to  standing  a  ooUirion  with  the  Le-  I  entertain  the  opinioDS  that  I  hold 

gislatiye  Assembly,  a  case  would  arise  with  regard  to  tne  leaders  of  tbeie 

hi  which  my  presence  here  might  be  parties.    Snch  an  emhairaaspieDt  wiu 

rather  prejudicial  than  bcaneflcial,  as  not  be  impossible  if  any  portion  of  tiie 

it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  place  present  nu^oritj  fall  ofl^  or  become 

the  slightest  confidence  in  the  leaders  insensible  of  the  neoeaai^  of  adherii^ 

of  these  parties.    If  any  such  neces-  together.  ItiswithaTiewtoaTertsaa 

sity  should  occur  in  my  time,  it  would  a  calami^  that  I  consider  my  ooati- 

cause  an  embarrassment  much  more  nuance  at  my  post  to  be  important  it 

serious  to  me  than  any  difficulty  that  the  present  period,  as  a  change  in  ti» 

I  have  hitherto   had  to  encounter,  head  of  the  Goyemment  might  easily 

Whaterer  my  duty  might  dictate  I  lead  to  the  result  which  I  deprecate, 

trust  I  should  be  ready  to  perform;  and  whidi  it  will  be  my  study  to  pre- 

but  I  cannot  contemplate  the  possi-  rent  as  long  as  I  see  any  prospect  ot 

bility  of  co-operating  with  any  satis-  success." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

[1844—1845.] 

THE  PEEBAGE. 

Metcalfe's  IMfflcalties— Hia  SoiMnga— Fxogiefls  of  his  Malady— IntimatioD 
of  a  Peerage— Letters  from  the  Qaeen,  Bai  Bobert  Peel,  and  Lord  Stanley 
— Continuance  in  the  Colony— Increased  SniTerings — Coirespondenoe  with 
Lord  Stanly— Departure  from  Canada. 

I  AM  afindd  that  I  haye  conyeyed  but  a  faint  im- 
pression of  the  difficulties  which  beset  Metcalfe's 
path  at  this  period  of  his  career.  He  used  to  say, 
that  no  one  but  himself  and  his  friend  and  priyate 
secretary,  Captain  Higginson,  had  any  conception 
of  them.  Only  his  fine  temper,  his  high  courage, 
aad  his  sustaining  sense  of  rectitude,  could  haye 
enabled  birn  to  bear  up  against  such  trials.  *^I 
neyer  witnessed,''  said  one  who  had  had  a  long 
personal  experience  of  the  anxieties  and  irritations 
of  Canadian  politics* — *'I  neyer  witnessed  such 
patience  under  proyocation.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  what  I  saw  myself,  and  could  not  haye  belieyed 

*  Mr.  E  Gibbon  Wakefield.  *<  yiew  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  GoTemment 
of  Canada." 
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without  seeing.  It  was  not  merely  qxdet  endurance, 
but  a  constant  good-humored  cheerfiihiess  and 
lightness  of  heart  in  the  midst  of  trouble  enough 
to  provoke  a  saint  or  make  a  strong  man  ill.  To 
those  who,  like  me,  have  seen  three  Governors  of 
Canada  literally  worried  to  death,  this  was  a  glo- 
rious spectacle.'* 

But  rightly  to    understand    what  these  heroic 
powers  of  endurance  were,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  were  exerdsed  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  a  malignant  disorder  which  was  eating 
iato  his  life.    On  his  first  arrival  in  Canada  some 
favorable  symptoms  had  developed  themselves ;  but 
they  were  evanescent  and  deceptive.   Dr.  O'Shough- 
nessy,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Kingston,  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  in  the  early  summer 
of  1843.    He  was  succeeded  iu  the  medical  charge 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  hjDr.  Bradford,  of  the  23rd 
Fusiliers,  who  pursued  the  same  course  as  his  prede- 
cessor— ^that  recommended  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 
In  the  autumn  he  in  turn  was  called  away  by  his 
military  duties;  —  ''and  then,"   wrote   Metcalfe, 
''  having  apparently  derived  no  benefit  from  doctor- 
ing, I  did  without  it  for- two  or  three  months;'' — 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  acloiowledged  that 
he  had  '*  rather  worse  success  on  the  whole  without 
the  doctors  than  with  them  ;"*  and  two  eminent 
practitioners  of  Kingston  were  cadled  in  to  attend 
hiuL    Different  remedies,  external  and  internal, 
were  applied ;  but  apparently  with  no  success*    At 
the  end  of  March,  writing  of  the  mode  of  treatment 

*  MS.  Memorcmdmn  hy  Sir  C.  T.  Afeteal/e. 
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adopted  by  these  gentlemen,  and  of  its  lesults,  he 
said  to  Mr.  Martin : 

"  It  is  now  left  very  much  to  nature It 

has  been  nearly  stationary,  neither  better  nor  worse,  for  neariy 
three  months;  but  it  got  rapidly  worse  while  the  nitric  acid 
and  arsenic  mixture  was  applied^  The  doctors  have  recom- 
mended my  return  to  England,  and  I  would  gladly  adopt  that 
remedy  if  I  could  with  propriety  do  so,  but  public  duty  puts 
that  out  of  the  question,  and  no  personal  consideration  would 
induce  me  to  quit  my  post  at  present." 

Whilst  Sir  Charles  Metcatfe  was  writing  the 
letter  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  earnestly  con- 
sidering how  assistance  could  best  be  afforded  to  the 
sufferer.  The  application  of  a  strong  caustic,  known 
as  chloride  of  zinc,  had  been  strongly  recommended 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie ;  but  the  local  practitioners, 
fearing  its  destructive  effects,  had  hesitated  to  apply 
it.  It  appeared  expedient,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
petent medical  officer  should  be  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land to  carry  out  the  mode  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Brodie  and  Martiu.  The  kindly  solici- 
tude which  Lord  Stanley  had  felt  and  expressed  had 
been  shared  by  the  Queen,  who  declared  her  anxiety 
that  some  experienced  surgeon  should  be  sent  out 
by  the  mail  which  was  to  leave  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  month.  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Brownrigg  had  both  placed  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the 
result  was  that  Mr.  George  FoUock,*  House-Surgeon 
of  St.  G^eorge's  Hospital,  in  whom  both  Brodie  and 

*  Son  of  General  Sir  George  Pollock,  G.C3. 
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Martin  had  luiboimded  confidence,  was  despatched 
by  the  April  steamer  to  Canada. 

On  the  27th  of  that  month  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
wrote  to  Mr.  Martin : 

^^  I  am  most  thankful  to  jou  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  for  all 
your  kindness;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  -will  teU 
him  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  it.  Mr.  Pollock  is  arrived.  He 
is  very  agreeable  and  winning  in  his  manners,  and  his  conTei^ 
sation,  reputation,  and  experience  afford  encouragement.  He 
is  about  to  have  a  consultation  with  my  other  doctors,  bh^  wiD 
aflerwards,  I  conclude,  proceed  to  business.  I  shall  put  mysdf 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  abide  by  his  judgment  and  treatment.*' 

The  most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained 
in  England  that  the  remedy  now  prescribed  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  and  imder  minute  instructions 
from    him    administered   by   one   thoroughly   ac* 
quainted  with  its  uses  and  capable  of  judging  its 
effects,  would  produce  the  desired  result.    But  the 
disorder  had  reached  a  stage  at  which  no  human 
skill  could  arrest  its  progress.     As  the  year  ad- 
vanced, its  ravages  became  more  and  more  apparent 
— ^its  effects  more  and  more  distressing.    Eor  some 
years  it  had  been  attended  with  little  natural  pain ; 
but  now  it  had  not  only  become  locally  painful,  but 
was  attended  with  more  remote  symptoms  of  a  most 
afflicting  character.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
it  entirely  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

Until  this  calamity  befel  him,  he  had  written  all 
his  public  and  private  letters  with  his  own  hand. 
Even  brief  formal  despatches,  acknowledging  or  en- 
closing other  communications,  he  had  drafted  him- 
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self;  but  now  he  was,  to  his  sore  distresSi  compelled 
to  use  the  hand  of  another.  The  last  autograph 
despatch  which  I  can  find  is  dated  December  21st, 
1844.  Not  many  days  afterwards  he  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Martin  the  following  painfal  account  of 
himself: 

SIR  CHARLES  METCALFE  TO   MB.  J.  B.  MARTIN. 

"  Mbntrealy  Jannuy  a,  1845. 
'^  Mt  dear  MartiNi — ^I  have  three  kind  letteis  of  yours 
unanswerecL  So  long  as  I  had  the  use  of  my  eyes  I  hoped 
that  a  day  would  come  when  I  could  take  up  my  pen  and 
thank  you  for  them;  but  to  do  that  now  I  am  obliged  to 
borrow  the  aid  of  another  hand,  as  my  right  eye  is  quite  blind, 
and  the  other  cannot  be  exerted  with  impunity.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  abstain  almost  entirely  from  reading  and  writing,  both 
of  which  operations  are  performed  for  me;  thus  much  is  in  ex- 
planation of  my  not  writing  to  you  with  my  own  hand. 

^^  Pollock  has  quitted  me  on  his  return  to  London.  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  part  with  him,  not  only  as  a  medical 
adviser,  of  whose  skill  and  judgment  I  have  a  high  opinion, 
and  who  had  acquired  considerable  experience  r^arding  the 
state  of  my  complaint,  but  also  as  a  most  agreeable  companion 
in  whose  society  I  had  great  pleasure.  Highly  as  I  think  of 
Pollock,  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  chloride  of  zinc;  that  powerful 
but  destructive  remedy  has  been  applied  over  and  over  again 

without  efficacy  to  the  same  parts  of  my  cheek 

'*  The  disease  remains  uneradicated,  and  has  spread  to  the 
eye  and  taken  away  its  sight.  This  at  leaist  is  my  opinion, 
although  I  am  bound  to  hesitate  in  entertaining  it,  as  I  am  not 
sure  that  Pollock  is  satisfied  of  the  extension  of  the  actual 
disease  to  the  eye,  but  if  it  be  not  the  disease  which  has  pro- 
duced the  blindness  it  must  be  the  remedy.  I  am  inclined, 
however^  to  believe  that  it  is  in  reality  the  disease — both  from 
appearances  and  from  the  continual  pain.     The  complaint 

VOL.  n.  2  p 
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appears  to  me  to  have  takoi  poneanon  of  the  whole  of  tisa: 
side  of  tlie  face,  although  the  sui&ce  ia  not  so  muck  ulcerated 
as  it  has  heretofore  been.     I  feel  pain  and  tendemeaB  in  the 
head,  above  the  eye  and  down  the  right  side  of  the  face  as  &r 
as  the  chin:  the  cheek  towards  the  nose  and  mouth  being  per- 
manently swelled.    I  cannot  open  my  mouth  to  its  usual  width, 
and  have  difficulty  in  inserting  and  masticating  pieces  of  food. 
After  aU  that  has  been  done  in  vain,  I  am  disposed  to  befiete 
that  a  perfect  cure  is  hopeless;  I  am  nevertheless  in  the  handb 
of  a  doctor,  who  is  inclined  to  follow  Pollock's  course,  and  bj 
whose  judgment  I  shall  implicitly  abide. 

^^  Having  no  hope  of  a  cure,  my  chief  anxiety  now  icgaidi 
my  remaining  eye,  which  sympathises  so  much  with  the  ottia 
that  I  am  not  without  fear  of  total  blindness,  which  is  not  t 
comfortable  prospect,  although  if  it  should  come,  I  shall  cob* 
sider  it  my  duty  to  resign  myself  to  it  with  oheerfulneflB.    Under 
these  circumstances,  you  will  readily  imagine  that  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  I  could  return  home,  both  for  the  chance  of  benefit 
from  the  medical  skill  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  metiopolk 
and  independently  of  that,  for  the  sake  of  retirement  gnd  repose, 
which  axe  requisite  for  an  invalid  such  as  I  now  am;  but  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  own  sense  of  duty  to  quit  my  port  ia 
the  present  state  of  affidrs  in  this  country.    I  have  no  doubt  ef 
the  g&aerouB  readiness  of  her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  to  meet 
any  application  that  I  might  make  for  permis^on  to  xetom ;  but 
I  have  myself  no  inclination  to  abandon  the  loyal  portion  oi 
the  community  in  Canada,  who  in  the  recent  crisis  have  made 
a  noble  and  successful  stand  in  support  of  her  Mfgesty's  Go- 
venmient.    Until,  therefore,  I  see  a  satis&ctoty  state  of  dungs 
so  6r  confirmed  as  to  afibrd  assmraoce  that  it  will  be  kfltiBg, 
notwithstanding  my  deparftuve,  I  shall  not  entertain  anjidea^ 
my  own  xetxiemeint  so  bug  as  I  have  bodily  and  mental  healA 
si^dent  for  the  petformanoe  of  lihe  duties  of  mj  office. 

"  I  have  entered  into  this  long  detail  of  my  oondition  ader 
tiie  eoimdtian  that  your  ficisndship  and  kindness  wfll  pravent 
its  huBff  tedioQs. 
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^' With  mj  best  regMrcb  to  Mra.  Martiii,  and  cordial  wifihea 
for  you  and  yours, 

''  I  remain,  ever 
"  Toms  moat  mnoerely  and  afiectionately, 

"  C.  T.  Mbtcalpb." 

When  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  wrote  this  letter  he 
knew  that  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  which  his  well- 
known  initials  would  ever  be  affixed.  In  his  boy- 
hood, on  first  learning  that  his  father  had  be^i 
created  a  Baronet,  he  had  declared  that  he  wonld 
raise  the  yonnger  branch  of  the  family  to  the  same 
honors.*  And  now  the  dreams  of  his  youth  were 
about  to  be  more  than  fulfilled.  He  was  about  to 
sign  himself  "  MetcaUe,"  as  a  Peer  of  the  Beahn. 

Whether  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  ever  thought  that 
the  honor  of  the  Peerage  ought  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  before,  I  do  not  know.  But  many 
of  his  friends,  especially  those  who  knew  best  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  in  Jamaica,  were 
strongly  of  this  opinion.  Before  he  quitted  that 
island  it  had  been  proposed  that  a  general  memorial, 
signed  by  the  inhabitants,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Queen,  praying  her  to  confer  some  especial 
mark  of  her  favor  on  the  statesman  who  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  so  many  blessings.  But  the  pro- 
posal had  not  been  encouraged  by  Metcalfe  himself. 
He  wished  that  there  should  be  no  interference. 
He  wonld  not  have  asked  for  himself,  and  he  did 
not  dedre  that  others  should  be  petitioners  for  him. 
Circomstances  were  against  him  at  the  time.    Hie 

*  file  mn,  V«L  I. piwe.98. 
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services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  had  been 
rendered  under  a  Whig  Ministry;  and  when  he 
quitted  Jamaica  the  Tories  were  at  the  hebn.    At  a 
later  period  there  seem  to  have  been  obstacles  to  his 
elevation  to  the  Peerage,  well  understood  hymen 
acquainted  with  the  ministerial  secrets  of  the  day. 
Some  of  Metcalfe's  Mends  wrote  to  him  that  there 
were  so  many  men  in  England  hungering  after  no- 
bility, that  Peel  had  declared  he  would  not  complete 
the  work  of  the  Whigs  by  swamping  the  House  of 
Lords.    But  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had 
now  become  a  special  and  exceptional  one.    There 
were  both  public  and  personal  reasons  why,  at  such 
a  time,  it  should  be   clearly  and  unmistakeably 
manifested  that  his  services  were  appreciated  by  the 
Ministers,  and  that  he  was  sup{>orted  and  upheld  by 
the  Crown.   In  the  great  struggle  which  was  pendin? 
between  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  expedient 
that  all  possible  weight  should  be  given  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  former — ^that  in  such  a  juncture  the 
trumpet, of  the  Imperial  Gx)vermnent  should  giy^  ^^ 
uncertain  sound.    But  I  believe  that  when  I^^ 
Stanley  suggested  to  the  Pirst  Minister  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  for  conferring  upon  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  a  special  mark  of  her  Majesty's  favor,  he 
was  moved  a«  mnch  by  his  generous  admi«tiou  of 
the  heroic  constancy  of  the  man  who,  imder  the 
pressure  of  the  severest  bodily  suffering,  was  stead- 
fastly pursuing  the  path  of  duty,  and  with  suipri^ 
energy  and  resolution  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Crown — ^as  much,  I  say,  by  his  generous  admiiatioii 
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of  the  patience  and  fortitade  of  the  man  as  by  his 
sense  of  the  prestige  and  authority  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Governor- General,*  He  was  eager  to 
alleviate — as  far  as  human  agency  could  alleviate 
or  compensate — ^the  sufferings  of  so  brave  and  true- 
hearted  a  man. 

Backed  by  the  severest  bodily  anguish;  threa- 
tened with  total  loss  of  sight ;  fearful  that  he  would 
soon  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  articulation; 
Charles  Metcalfe  now  saw  that  the  dreams  of  his 
youth  were  about  to  be  gloriously  realised.  The 
first  December  mail  from  England  brought  him  let- 
ters which  once  would  have  stirred  his  heart  with 
wUd  emotion,  but  which  now,  in  his  darkened  room, 
could  impart  only  a  subdued  and  chastened  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  content.  They  annoimced,  in  the 
following  words,  that  the  Sovereign  had  signified 
her  gracious  intention  of  creating  her  fsdthful  ser-^ 
vant  a  Peer  of  the  E;ealm : 

*  The  letters  preaeDtW  giyen  in  and  modetatkni  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  text  afford  such  striking  indica-  a  migoritj  in  the  Honae  of  AaaemUy 
tiona  of  this  predominant  feeling  of  in  support  of  your  Goremment  At 
sympathy,  that  nothing  need  be  added  such  a  moment,  with  the  victory 
to  them ;  but  I  still  cannot  resist  the  almost  won,  we  more  than  ever  re- 
pleasure  of  giving  a  passage  from  quire  that  the  same  hand  which  has 
another  letter  written  a  liartnight  be-  gained  it,  if  it  be  gained,  should  con- 
fore.  ^  I  learn  with  very  great  and  duct  the  movement  of  the  machinery 
siuoere  concern,"  wrote  Loid  Stanley  which  has  been  oonstruoted,  and 
on  the  17th  of  November,  "  how  reap  the  fVuits  of  the  successful  con. 
much  you  are  still  sullferings  and  I  test;  and  I  feel  at  the  same  time  how 
anxiously  hope,  both  on  public  and  mu<diyour  claims  on  the  consldera- 
on  private  grounds,  that  the  antidpa-  tion  of  the  Queen's  Government  are 
tions  of  your  medical  attendant  may  streogtheoed  by  the  circumstance  of 
be  realised,  and  that  the  affection  of  your  bavins  devoted  your  energy  and 
your  slg^t  may  prove  to  be  bat  tem-  ability  to  tbrir  service  with  so  much 
porary.  It  is  a  sad  addition  to  the  success  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
political  difficulties  with  which  you  physical  suffering  as  I  fear  you  have 
have  had,  and  I  am  alhUd  I  must  add  had  to  undergo^  I  trust  the  next 
itill  have,  to  contend,  thou^  your  mail  will  assure  us  of  your  complete 
last  report  leads  me  to  entertain  very  triumph,  and  will  tin  oontam  a 
wangnine  hopes  that  your  prudence  favorable  rq^  <tf  your  health." 
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LOBD  STANLEY  TO  SIB  0HASLB8  HBTCAI^PB. 

"  Dainiiiig^stieeti  Deoember  2»  1844. 

''  SiBy — ^I  haye  leceived  the  Queen's  oommands  to  agnify  to 
jou  her  Majesty's  high  approbation  of  the  zeal,  ability,   and 
prudence  which  you  have  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duties  which  have  been  entrusted  to   you    as   her 
Majesty's  representative  in   Canada,   at  a  period   when  the 
possession  of  those  qualities  by   the   Govemor-Greneral   was 
eminently  called  for,  and  has  been  fully  tested;  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  being  further  commanded  to  inform  joa 
that,  as  a  mark  of  her  Majesty's  appreciation  of  your  diatin- 
guished  services,  her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  intimate  her 
gracious  intention  of  conferring  upon  you  the  honor    of  a 
Barony  of  the  United  Kingdom.    When  I  shall  learn  from 
you  the  title  by  which  you  are  desirous  of  being  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  necessary  instructions  shall  forthwith  be 
given. 

^^  I  cannot  make  this  announcement  without  ofiering  to  you 
my  congratulations  on  this  well-eamed  mark  of  her  Majesty's 
favor^  and  assuring  you  how  much  pleasure  it  afibrds  me 
personally  to  be  the  medium  of  so  gratifying  a  communicatioD. 

'*  I  have  the  honor  to  be^  Sir, 

**  Tour  obedient,  humble  servant, 

SIK  BOEERT  PEEL  TO  SIB  CHAELES  METCALFE. 

<<  Whitehall,  Decsember  1, 1844. 

'*  Mt  deab  Sib, — I  have  great  satis&ction  in  submitting  to 
her  Majes^  my  advice  that,  as  a  public  mark  of  her  Majesty's 
cordial  i^probation  of  the  judgment^  ability,  and  fidelity  with 
which  you  have  discharged  the  important  trust  confided  to  you 
by  her  Miyesty,  the  distinctifm  of  the  Peerage  should  be  oon- 
feiied  upon  you. 

<<  I  wooid  say  more  if  I  did  not  fioel  assond  that  tha  mort 
gratii^Eing  comwunicatian  which  I  oaa  make  to  you  is  the 
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simple  transmiaiiaii  of  a  oopj  of  the  letter  whidk lier  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  wnte  to  me^  aigmfjiiig  her  Majesty's  hearty  approval 
of  the  proposal  which  it  was  my  gratifying  duty  to  make  to 
her  Majesty. 

*^  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

^^  My  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  esteemt 

'*  Moat  faithfully  yours, 

'^  BoBSfix  Pebl." 

SIB  BOBEBT  PEEL  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

«  Whitehall,  Noremher  30, 1844. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty, 
begs  leave  to  submit  for  your  Majesty's  favorable  consideration 
the  claim  of  Sir  Ghades  Metcalfe  for  some  distinguished  mark 
of  your  Majesty's  approbation. 

«  Lord  Stanley  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
such  a  proof  of  your  Majesty's  confidence  and  favor  would 
greatly  strengthen  him  in  the  execution  of  his  arduous  task 
were  it  announced  at  the  eventful  crisis  of  the  opening  of  the 
Canadian  Legidature,  which  will  assemble  early  in  December. 

*^  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  has  persevered  in  the  disehaarge  of  his 
public  duties  amidst  every  difficulty  that  factious  combination 
oottld  oflfer  to  him,  and  under  the  pressuie  of  severe  and  de- 
prpnaing  bodily  ffofknng. 

'^  Sir  Robert  Feel  hnmUy  recommends  to  your  Majesty  that, 
fear  the  purpose  of  marking  your  Majesty^s  cordial  approbation 
of  the  aezvioes  of  a  most  able  and  &itiiful  officer  of  the  Osown, 
of  aioEi^  him  in  the  discharge  of  a  most  important  public  trust, 
andof  gtving  confidence  and  animation  to  tile  Canadian  friends 
aod  Boppoctars  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe^  and  of  eonoeadon  with 
the  motiiar  counicy.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  should  xeceiTe  the 
honor  of  an  Soglish  Barony,  and  that  your  Majesty's  gracious 
commands  in  this  respect  i^ould  be  notified  to  Um  by  the  next 
mml,  if  yom  Majesty  be  pleased  to  approTe  of  his  elevation  to 
thePeeoaf^." 
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THE  QUSEK  TO  SIS  BOBERT  PSBI«. 

<*  Windsor  Castle,  Norember  90, 1844. 
^'  The  Qaeen  hastens  to  answer  Sir  Robert  Peel's  letter  of 
this  morning  relative  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.  The  Qaees 
most  highly  approves  Sir  Robert  Peel's  suggestion  that  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  should  be  raised  to  the  Peerage;  for  he  bss 
shown  such  a  desire  to  do  his  duty  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
difficulties,  and  such  extreme  disinterestedness,  that  he  ricUj 
deserves  this  mark  of  the  Queen's  entire  approbation  and 
favor." 

With  these  official  letters  came  also  private  le^ 
ters  from  Lord  Stanley,  written  in  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy with  Metcalfe's  sufferings  and  admiration  of 
his  conduct,  which  might  have  cheered  his  heart 
under  any  affliction : 

LOBD  STANLEY  TO  SIB  GHABLB8  METCAI^FE. 

**  Dowiiing-itieel»  Deoembcr  2^  1944. 

**  My  dsab  Sib  Chables, — ^My  public  despatch  of  tlus 
date  will  have  formally  communicated  to  you  the  Queens 
gracious  intentions  towards  you;  but  I  cannot  allow  the  wxi 
to  go  out  witliout  saying,  in  less  official  language,  how  macb 
pleasure  I  have  in  making  this  announcement  to  you,  and  how 
well  I  think  you  have  deserved  the  honor.  I  assure  you  tbt 
the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  membeis  of  the  Government,  foO/ 
appreciate  all  the  sacrifice  which  you  have  made  in  remainiiigt 
under  circumstances  of  so  much  bodily  suffering  as  you  h^ 
experienced,  at  a  post  where  constant  vigilance^  mocJi  meirtil 
anxiety,  and  a  degree  of  patience  d  toute  ipreuvej  wera  oeotf- 
sary  conditions  of  a  chance  of  final  success.  I  hope  and  bdie^ 
that  you  have  completely  succeeded;  and  if  your  heaU^  ^ 
such  as  to  enable  you  for  some  time  longer  to  guide  the  vefld 
which  you  have  launched  under  such  promising  auspM  ^ 


^^ 
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have  little  fear  but  that  good  will  arise  out  of  the  late  evils, 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  may  long  be  condu<^ted  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  mother 
country. 

'^  Tour  confidential  despatch  only  arrived  on  Friday  ;  and 
upon  its  receipt  I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  expressing  to  him  my  strong  opinion  that 
the  opening  of  the  session  under  such  circumstances  was 
the  time  at  which  the  honor  of  a  Peerage  might  be  con- 
ferred upon  you  with  most  satisfaction  to  yourself  and  with 
most  advantage  to  the  public  service,  as  marking  in  the 
strongest  and  most  decisive  manner  how  entirely  the  Queen's 
Government  approve,  and  are  prepared  to  support,  the  line 
of  policy  which  you  have  indicated,  and  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed.  Sir  Robert  Peel  immediately  wrote  to 
the  Queen  a  letter^  of  which,  by  his  permission,  I  enclose 
you  a  copy ;  and  on  Saturday,  by  return  of  the  mes- 
senger, her  Majesty  sent  her  '  hearty '  concurrence  in  the 
step  proposed.  I  trust  that  the  whole  of  this  may  be  gratify- 
ing to  you.  I  must  remark  that  I  look  to  the  results  of  the 
late  elections  with  peculiar  gratification,  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  have  been  most  strictly  forbearing  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  any  personal  influence;  and  consequently 
that  the  event,  being  the  effect  of  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
the  public  at  large,  is  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  if  it 
had  been  promoted  by  any  indirect  means.  You  will  observei 
that  I  calculate  throughout  upon  your  having  obtained  a 
majority ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  your  prudence  will  not 
have  allowed  you  to  Ml  into  the  mistake  of  overrating  your 
own  success,  or  undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  opposition. 
.  •  .  •  Once  more  repeating  my  warm  congratulationa 
and  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  prolonged  life  and  improved 
health  to  6njoy  your  well-won  honors, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir  Charles, 

"  Tours  very  sincerely, 

'•  Stahlet/' 
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THE  SAKE  TO  THIS  SAKS. 

<<  Woodcote,  December  3»  1644. 

*'  Mt  dear  Sir  Charles, — I  liave  this  instant  leoeiTed, 
almost  too  late  to  write  to  you  by  the  mail  which  leaves  Liver- 
pool to-night,  a  private  account,  by  which  I  learn  with  the 
greatest  regret  that  you  are  suiBering  far  more  severely  than  I 
had  any  idea  of;  and  serious  as  would  be  the  loss  of  yonr  ser- 
vices, at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  at  this  moment,  I  should 
regret  more  than  I  can  express,  if,  from  an  over^anzious  sense 
of  duty,  you  should  remain  at  your  post  beyond  the  stage  at 
which  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of  serious  danger  to  your 
health.  The  reports  which  I  have  heard  may  l)e,  and  I  trust 
are,  exaggerated;  still  I  have  heard  enough  to  make  me  veiy 
imeasy  about  you,  and  to  induce  me  to  beg  of  you  not  to  dis- 
regard personal  safety  if  it  be  seriously  endangered  by  your 
longer  stay.  If  you  can  remain  without  danger  to  yotiiseIC 
your  presence  in  Canada  is  invaluable;  but  you  must  not  sacii- 
fice  yourself. 

*^  Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Charles,  yours  sinoerely, 

"  Stahi^bx." 

To  the  official  letter  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  Sir 
ChacLes  Metcalfe  retiuoaed  the  following  reply : 

SIR  CHARLES  M£TCALF£  TO  LORD  STAlOi^ET. 

'^Mt  Lord,^I  have  had  the  honor  of  rec^ving  your 
Lordship's  separate  despatch  of  the  2Qd  December,  signifying 
her  Majesty's  high  approbation  of  my  humble  senriceSi  and 
further,  her  gracious  intention  of  confcning  on  me  the  honor  of 
a  Baiony  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  adequate  terms  the  fervent 
gratitude  ^hich  I  feel  for  these  and  former  marks  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's goodness.     I  can  only  hope  that  by  devotion  to  her  Ma 
jesty's  service  I  may  eidnoe  that  her  generous  &vor  has  not 
been  bestowed  on  an  undutifiil  subject. 

'^  I  heg  pennission  to  add  my  grateful  thanks  to  your  Lord* 
ship  for  the  "kind  sentiments  witii  which  your  intimation  of  her 
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Majesty's  higli  approbation  and  giacious  intention  is  accom- 
panied. 

^^  With  lefeience  to  the  expectation  intimated  in  your  letter, 
that  I  should  describe  the  title  by  which  I  am  desirous  of  being 
called  to  the  House  of  ^  Peers,  I  presume  to  submit,  subject  to 
her  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  of  '  Baron  Metcalfe  of  Fern  Hill, 
in  the  counly  of  Ber!ks/ 

^  I  ha^e  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  T.  Metcalfe." 

It  has  been  said  that  half  the  sorrows  of  life  are 
induded  in  the  little  words  ^'  Too  late/'  It  would 
be  easy,  looking  only  at  the  outside  of  things,  to 
make  special  application  of  this  pregnant  truth — 
easy  to  moralise  on  the  ranity  of  human  wishes,  anct 
to  show  that  Metcalfe  had  clutched  a  bauble,  which 
he  had  yearned  for  aU  his  life,  when  he  was  past  the 
power  of  aijoying  its  possession.  But  they  who  have 
read  aright  the  character  of  the  man  will  make  no 
such  application  of  tiie  aphorism.  K  Metcalfe  had 
died  that  night,  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Crown  would  not  have  come  too  late.  They  would 
not  haye  come  too  late  to  convince  him — not  that 
he  had  done  his  duty,  for  on  that  subject  the  testi- 
mony of  his  conscience  was  most  conclusive — ^but 
that  what  he  had  done  was  appreciated  by  the  State 
which  he  had  so  Mtiifiilly  served.  They  would  not 
ha^e  come  too  late  to  assure  him  tha4;  sooner  or 
later,  eveai  in  thia  world,  sueh  honesty  of  purpose, 
such  xectatode  of  conduct,  sux^  fideliity  to  the  throne, 
sudh  love  for  the  people,  such  abnegation  of  self,  as 
had  distinguished  Ms  career  of  public  service,  will 
secure  their  reward.    It  would  not  have  come  too 
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late  to  encourage  others,  and  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 
world. 

The  announcement  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  elevatioii 
to  the  Peerage,  intended  as  it  was,  secoudarilj,  to  be 
a  public  enunciation  of  the  support  of  the  Home 
Government,  created  some  exdt^nent  in  the  colony. 
In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  an  address  of  congra- 
tulation was  proposed.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly 
it  was  unanimously  voted.  In  the  Lower  House  it 
was  of  course  opposed.  There  was  a  debate  and  a 
division ;  but  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  20.  Many  public  bodies  were  glad  to  avail  thean- 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  testifying  their  admira- 
tion of  the  man  who  had  exhibited  such  unexampled 
constancy  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties which  had  assailed  him  on  every  side.* 

From  his  old  friends  in  England  and  in  India 
letters  of  congratulation  soon  began  to  pour  in  upon 
him.  His  oym  letters  on  the  subject,  written  by  an 
amanuensis,  show  that  the  chief  regret  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  contemplating  his  suffering  condition  in 
connexion  with  the  new  honors  conferred  upon  hiff* 
arose  out  of  the  conviction  that  he  would  not  be  able 

*  Among  others,  the  Mmistera  and  by  the  force  of  oontnst,  toi90  J^ 

Elders   of  the  Presbyterian   (Etta-  saget  of  his  Jamaica  life:— '"'Ve, 

biished)  Church  of  Canada  presented  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Pm^' 

an  address,  in  which,  after  the  sub-  beg  leare  to  assure  your  SzodleuTt 

scribers  had  offered  their  oongratula-  that  as  it  is  our  duty  so  shall  ii^ 

tions,  and  said  that  they  ''  rejoiced  to  our  diligent    endeayor  to  $Xk^ 

Uto  under  the  mild  sway  of  a  Sots-  the  bur&is  of  your  adaiinirti*'^ 

reign  whose  most  anxious  desire  it  is  by  teaching  those  committed  to  our 

to  haTe  tiie  Groremment  administered  pastond  care  to  fear  God  and  bosfir 

by  the  wise  and  faithful  of  the  land,"  the  SoTetdgn,  and  to  esm^  J 

thus  continued  their  assurances  of  their  coodact  the  monl  inftneB^  ^ 

loyally  in  the  following  words,  whldi  these  doctrines^" 
must  hare  brought  to  MetcaUlB^s  mtod, 
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to  turn  ihem  to  account  hj  becoming  an  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Peers. 

To  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe,  he  wrote  at  the  end 
of  December: 

*'  As  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  regarding  my  eyes,  which 
continue  as  they  were,  the  one  blind  and  the  other  weak,  I 
will  relieve  you  from  the  monotony  of  my  late  letters  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  subject.    I  have  received  information  of  her 
Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  raise  me  to  the  Peerage^  and  I 
have  been  desired  to  state  by  what  title  I  wish  to  be  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers.    I  have  proposed  the  following  :    '  Baron 
Metcalfe  of  Fem  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Berks.'    A  barony  is, 
of  course,  the  rank  intended  to  be  conferred,  being  the  first 
step  in  the  Peerage,  and  I  have  considered  that  our  family 
name  would  be  the  most  appropriate  title  that  I  could  assume, 
while  '  of  Fern  Hill'  describes  the  only  landed  property  I  can 
at  present  boast  of  possessing.    I  remember  hearing,  that  when 
a  peerage  was  thought  of  for  my  father,  he  had  in  view  the 
title  of  Chilton;  but  we  have  no  interest  in  Chilton  now,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  adopting  it.    There  was  a  time 
when  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  a  peerage,  as  affording  me  the 
privilege  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of 
my  Queen  and  country  in  the  House  of  Lords — ^in  my  mind  a 
most  honorable  and  independent  position;  but  I  doubt  now 
whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  undertake  that  duty  with  any 
degree  of  eflSciency .     My  gratification,  therefore,  is  confined  to 
the  pleasure  which  must  be  derived  from  so  distinguished  a  mark 
of  approbation  of  my  public  services,  and  to  that  of  knowing  that 
some  kind  hearts  will  rejoice  at  my  elevation.     The  mere  rank 
and  title,  if  divested  by  infirmities  of  the  power  of  rendering 
useful  service  in  the  House  of  Lords,  will  be  incumbrances,  and 
win  not  add  one  jot  to  the  happiness  which  I  still  hope  to 
enjoy  in  living  in  retirement  with  you." 
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To  Mr.  Tuckor  lie  mrote,  in  EebniBry : 

'*  Incessant  occupation  in  public  business  lias  hitbeito  pre- 
vented my  thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  January,  ISH, 
and  I  am  now  unable  to  do  it  with  my  own  hand,  owing  to 
blindness  in  one  eye,  and  a  sympathising  weakness  in  the  other, 
which  forces  me  to  abstain  altogether  &om  readin^^and  wntiag, 
lest  utter  darkness  should  follow. 

"  Public  afiairs  are  proceeding  here  more  satis&otOEily  tba 
I  at  one  lime  expected;  and  my  only  modve  for  renudmog 
here  now  is  to  see  such  a  state  of  things  confirmed  as  naj 
enable  me  to  depart  with  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  his&ig. 
1  am  not  very  sanguine  in  my  hopes  for  the  future;  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  preservalioiKtf 
this  colony  and  the  supremacy  of  the  mother  country*    This 
desire  keeps  me  at  my  post,  although  the  discomfort  which  I 
suffer  from  the  incurable  complaint  in  my  &ce,  of  which  the 
destructive  effect  has  now  extended  to  my  right  eye,  lendeff 
retirement  and  tranquillity  more  than  ever  deaLcable.    •    •  ' 
I  have  received  intimation  of  the  gracious  intention  of  tk 
Queen  to  confer  on  me  a  peerage.    As  a  mark  of  apparobatioo 
of  my  services,  this  honor  is,  of  course,  highly  grati^^  ^ 
me;  and  it  has  been  spontaneously  bestowed,  with  ao  kind  and 
cordial  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  as  well  as  of  hff 
Ministers,  that  the  pleasure  is  thereby  greatly  enhanced.  1 
should  rejoice  still  more  if  I  could  anticipate  such  a  state « 
bodily  health  as  would  enable  me  Jfco  devote  the  remainder  of 
my  life  to  useful  service  in  the  House  of  Lords;  but  of  tbsk 
privilege  I  fear  I  shall  be  deprived,  for  even  if  I  escape  totil 
blindness,  I  cannot  expect  to  be  anything  better  than  an  iav*^ 
for  the  rest  of  my  days." 

His  sufferings  were  at  this  time  iT>Arftnj^iig  rxpcB^ 
him.  But  he  resolutely  determined  to  remain  at  bis 
post.   In  April,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Stualegr : 

"  Had  it  been  in  my  power  to  report  that  the  Execot"^ 
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Counoil  was  stable  and  snre  to  oommaiid  a  majoxify  in  the 
Leguktuse  in  futiue  fleanons,  I  should  pzobahly  at  this  time 
hftTe  solicited  pennission  to  "withdiaiw  firom  the  cares  of  oflSce;, 
becansei  although  zxiy  general  health  seems  unimpaired,  the  con- 
tinual discomfort  which  I  suflBsr  firom  a  complaint  in  my  fuse 
which  has  baffled  medical  skill,  and  haying  destroyed  the  sight 
of  one  eye,  still  menaces  further  ravages,  would  render  retire- 
ment and  rest  veiy  acceptable;  but  I  should  never  be  aatisGed 
with  myself  if  I  bequeathed  this  Government  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment  to  my  successor,  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
that  by  remaining  at  my  post  I  can  render  any  service  to  her 
Majesty,  or  promote  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  the  colony. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  entertain  any  intention  of  resigning  my 
charge  whilst  your  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  I  can  be  useful 
here.  The  time,  however,  may  come,  when,  owing  to  the  state 
of  parties,  and  the  personal  feelings  regarding  myself  by  which 
some  of  them  are  instigated,  the  formation  of  an  administration, 
supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Legislature,  might  rather  be 
facilitated  than  impeded  by  my  departure.  If  that  case  should 
occur,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  report  its  existence  to  your  Lord- 
ship; and  although  I  should  grieve  to  transfer  my  trust  to  a 
successor  under  such  unsatisfactory  circumstances,  I  should 
derive  some  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  I  had  not 
abandoned  my  station  as  long  as  I  could  retain  it  with  any 
good  effect.'* 

In  June,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin,  giving  a  sad 
acoonnt  of  his  state : 

**  I  have  no  hope  of  benefit  firom  anything.  The  malady  is 
gradually  getting  worse,  although  its  progress  firom  day  to  day 
is  imperceptible.  I  cannot  quit  my  post  at  present  without  the 
certainty  of  mischievous  consequences,  and  must  therefore  per- 
form my  dufy  by  remaining  where  I  am,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  to  myself  personally. 

^I  dare  not  use  the  remaining  eye  for  reading  or  writing, 
and  it  will  not  bear  any 
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^^  In  my  room  I  am  obliged  to  sit  sheltered  by  screens,  and 
when  I  go  out,  which  I  only  do  to  attend  buflinefls  in  towiif  I 
take  every  precaution  in  my  power  against  the  glare  and  dmt. 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  use  of  ihe  eye  that  remains  to  me,  for 
to  see  at  all  is  precious,  and  is  perfect  bliss  compared  with  utter 
blindness;  but  freedom  from  the  latter  is  all  that  I  can  bout  of 
in  my  organs  of  sight,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  amendment 
This  is  a  sorry  account  of  myself,  but  it  is  the  most  flattering 
that  I  can  give." 

In  his  darkened  room  or  his  sheltered  carriagt 
Lord  Metcalfe  was  still  the  Govemor-Greneral ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  the 
strength  of  his  mind  was  mdmpaired.  The  confi- 
dential despatches  which  he  dictated  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1845  are  unsurpassed  in  clearness 
and  in  vigor,  both  of  thought  and  diction,  by  any 
that  he  ever  wrote  in  his  best  days  of  bodily  ease. 

Those  despatches,  relating  to  the  state  of  parties 
in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  province  at  large,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  Lord  Stanley's  mind;*  and 
he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  embarrass- 
ments  which  would  attend  Metcalfe's  departure,  m 
such  a  conjuncture,  from  the  distracted  province. 
In  his  letters  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  latter 
had  understated  the  extent  of  his  suflPerings,t  ^^  ^* 
is  probable  that  Lord  Stanley,  seeing  no  diminution 

*  These  desfMitches  have  been  quoted  and  I  ought  to  be  gnteflil  ftr  the 

in  the  preceding  chapter.  many  mercies  tliat  I  hate  ^^1?' 

t  The  same  tendency  to  make  light  enced."     In  a  postscript  he  si''"' 

of  his  safferings  is  apparent  in  his  **  The  doctor  has  just  beeiivi»^^ 

private  letters.    In  one  now  before  and  says  that  the  face  looks  rttj  >*' 

roe,  he  says:   *<A  life  of  perpetual  tisfiu;tory.^K.B.  I  can't  ^^^i 

chloride  of  zhic  is  far  from  an  easy  right  eye,  and,  after  the  nszt  ^' 

one.    niere  are,  howeTer,   greater  cation,  shall  not  be  able  to  opO  ^ 

pains  and  alBictions  in  this  world,  mouth.    Very  satisftutoiyr 
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of  mental  vigor  apparent  in  tie  Governor-General's 
despatches,  had  for  some  time  no  dear  conception 
either  of  the  extent  of  Metcalfe's  sufferings,  or  the 
progress  of  his  physical  decay.  But  stiU,  knowing 
that  his  sufferings  must  he  great,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary wrote  that,  strongly  impressed  as  he  was  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Governor-General's  continu- 
ance at  his  post  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  puhlic  interests,  he  could  not  persuade  the  suf- 
fering man,  under  such  circumstances,  to  delay  his 
departure.  He  left  the  question,  therefore,  in  Met- 
calfe's hands — ^writing  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  to 
point  out  how  he  helieved  that,  to  some  extent,  the 
difficulties  of  his  position  might  he  diminished*  The 
letter  is,  in  many  respects,  an  important  one.  It  is 
to  he  rememhered  that  the  undeviating  support  of 
the  Assembly  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for ;  and  that 
Metcalfe  had  begun  wisely  to  consider  whether  the 
Ministry  might  not  sometimes  Isustaia  a  defeat  with- 
out incurring  the  necessity  of  resigning : 

LORD  STANLEY  TO  LORD  METCALFE. 

«  Bowning-Btreety  June  18, 1845. 

^'  Mr  DEAR  Lord, — ^Your  confidential  despatches,  Nos.  52 
and  54,  the  latter  of  which  reached  me  on  the  14th  instant, 
touch  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  bearing  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  Canada.  I  sincerely  deplore  the  report 
which  you  send  me  in  No.  52  of  your  own  state  of  health,  and 
highly  appreciate  the  honorable  feeling  which  in  such  circum- 
stances leads  you  to  express  a  reluctance  to  be  relieved  whilst 
affairs  'are  still  unsettled.  I  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  from 
you  the  importance,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  which  I  attach 
to  your  continuance  in  Canada  at  the  present  moment,  or  the 

VOL.  II.  2  Q 
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extent  to  which  I  think  llie  difficulties  of  the  proTj 
be  aggravated  by  any  change  in  the  Executive  there;  br 
whilst  I  say  this  most  sincerely,  I  must  say  with  equal  anceckj 
that  I  should  consider  myself  most  culpable  were  I  to  aoeqr 
of  the  continuance  of  your  services  at  increased  risk  to  yor 
health;  and  I  must,  therefore,  leave  the  question  altogether iz 
your  hands,  only  giving  you  an  instruction  opposite  to  tks 
which  I  should  think  necessary  for  many  men,  not  to  pens2 
public  considerations  undidy  to  overweigh  the  conaidenliQi 
which  you  owe  to  yourself.  I  venture  to  hope,  Iiovrevei,  th; 
as  your  general  health  is  not  impaired,  and  the  climate  is  i^ 
unhealthy,  moderate  employment  would  be  even  more  be^- 
ficial,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  than  a  life  of  constzaiBec 
inactivity  in  this  country. 

^  Your  very  clear  statement  of  the  condition  of  parties  is 

Canada  makes  very  evident  the  embarrassment  to  which  ever 

vacancy  must  expose  you,  and  the  serious  difficulty  whicdiy  under 

any  circumstances,  must  attend  the  administration  of  the  Gg- 

vemment  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Sydenham^   I 

shoidd,  however,  content  myself  with  the  acknowledgment  c: 

your  despatches,  concurring  as  I  do  entirely  in  the  views  whick 

you  take  of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  quite  satisfied  of  tie 

judgment  with  which  you  will  act  upon  them,  were  I  not 

anxious  to  disclaim,  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  being  consonant 

to  English  practice  of  the  constitution,  the  doctrine  that  a 

Government  defeated  upon  a  single  question  must  necessarily 

resign  office.     So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  hardly  a 

session  passed  in  which  the  Government,  if  not  actually  defeat 

by  a  vote  in  the  House,  is  not  compelled  to  avoid  defeat  by 

suffering  measures  to  drop  which  have  been  introduced  by 

them  as  a  Government    I  will  only  mention  one  instance 

among  a  hundred  similar,  which  might  be  adduced.    In  die 

session  before  last,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  altering  the  whole 

Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country.    It  passed  a  second 

reading,  but  it  was  so  manifest  that  of  Uiose  who  supported  it 

a  great  majority  considered  some  of  its  leading  provisLOus 
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highly  objeeiionaUe,  it  was  not  attempted  to  caorrj  it  say 
further.  Last  year,  aaother  bill  on  the  same  sahject,  hut 
omitting  seveial  of  the  provisions  to  which  the  greatest  objecr 
tion  had  been  taken,  was  introdnced,  bnt  was  equally  unsnocess- 
ful;  and  in  the  present  sesnon,  a  bill,  almost  similar  to  the  fint, 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Gottenham, 
has  passed  almost  without  a  dissentient  Toice,  and  will,  jusi  as 
certainly,  never  pass  the  Hoase  of  Commons  I  might  mention 
many  other  instances;  but  the  principle  in  this  country  is  so 
perfectly  understood,  that  no  single  measure  can  produce  the 
necessary  resignation  of  the  Government.  Some  one  meaanxe 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  of  such  paramount  importance,  and 
90  connected  with  the  whole  scheme  of  administration,,  that  the 
Government  may  either  stake  their  existence  upon  it,  or  feel  it 
due  to  their  characters  not  to  sustain  defeat  upon  it;  hut  these 
are  the  rare  exceptions  and  not  the  general  rule;  and  in  general 
a  Government  does  not  think  itself  justified  in  staking  its 
existence  on  a  single  measure^  nor  &11  until  lowered  in  pnbHc 
estimation,  or  at  least  in  public  confidence,  by  a  succession  of 
defeats  or  failures.  And  if  this  be  the  case  in  England,  mueh 
more  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  in  Canada,  where  the 
union  and  consolidation  of  parties  is  less  distinct,  and  where  the 
bonds  which  unite  public  men  together  toe  so  much  more 
feeble.  In  such  a  state  of  public  affiiirs,  open  questions  ooght 
to  be  much  more  fredy  permitted.  When  diffirenoe  <^  opinkm 
exists  in  the  Executive  Council,  every  sacrifice  short  of  the 
sacrifice  of  personal  honor  should  be  made  by  the  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  public  co-operation;  and  when  they 
are  united  in  opinion,  no  defeat  should  induce  them  to  sur- 
render their  offices,  which  are  a  public  trusty  unless  they  are 
satisfied  that  it  has  become  imposable  for  them  to  carry  cm  the 
Grovemment,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  being 
carried  on  by  others,  consistently  with  the  obligations  binding 
on  the  colony  towards  the  Crown.  Though  this  is  a  private 
despatch,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  acquainting  the  indi-* 
vidual  members  of  your  Council,  should  you  see  fit^  what  are 

2q2 
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my  views,  which  I  am  sure  are  the  views  of  every  maa  con- 
nected with  pablic  life,  who  looks  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
his  country.     Above  all,  you  will  not  fidl  to  impress  upon  you 
Council,  though  such  a  suggestion  would  hardly  come  wit!: 
propriety  from  me,  the  extreme  risk  which  would  attend  aaj 
disruption  of  the  present  Conservative  party  of  Canada.    T^^ 
own  steadiness,  and  your  firmness  and  discretion^  have  gone  k 
towards  consolidating  them  as  a  party,  and  securing  a  stable 
administration  of  the  colony;  and  it  woidd  be  most  lamentab!: 
if,  at  a  time  when  it  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  p^ 
perity,  and  when  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  permanena 
of  that  prosperity,  when  no  reasonable  cause  for  dissatisfactix 
exists,  dissensions  on  minor  points  between  those  who  are 
laboring   in    common  for    the  general  good,   should  agait 
endanger   the  loss  of  these  great  advantages,  and  give  ^ 
opening  for  renewed  excitement  and  confusion;  and  probab;; 
for  the  temporary  admission  to  power  of  men  the  most  vsscm- 
pulous  in  its  exercise,  and  quite  ready  to  sacrifice  all  national 
and  above  all,  all  British  interests,  to  their  own  personal  as<! 
selfish  objects. 

"  I  trust  that  such  a  result  may  be  averted  by  your  o«t 
prudence,  and  by  the  good  sense  of  those  who  are  acting  luidei 
you.  If  the  present  administration  should  be  broken  up  by 
internal  dissensions,  I  should,  indeed,  augur  ill  for  the  weUar^ 
of  Canada,  and  for  its  long  continuance  as  a  British  colony- 

''  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Stanlbt." 

As  the  year  wore  on,  the  ravages  of  the  disea^ 
which  was  destroying  by  inches  the  brare-hearW 
Gk)vemor-General,  became  more  and  more  frigtt^ » 
and  he  began  to  think  that,  let  his  resolution  ^ 
what  it  might,  and  let  the  clearness  of  his  intellect 
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remain  as  unclouded  as  ever,  it  must  soon  become 
physically  impossible  for  him  to  administer  success- 
fully the  affairs  of  the  Government.  With  these 
doubts  besettmg  him,  he  addressed,  in  the  autumn, 
the  following  letter  to  Lord  Stanley : 

<<  Montreal*  October  13, 1845. 

*^  Mr  Lord, — My  disorder  has  recently  made  a  serious  ad- 
vance, affecting  my  articulation  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
mouth;  there  is  a  hole  through  the  cheek  into  ,the  interior  of 
the  mouth.  My  doctors  warn  me  that  it  may  soon  be  phya- 
cally  impossible  for  me  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  office.  J£ 
the  season  were  not  so  far  advanced  towards  the  winter,  I  should 
feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  your  Lordship  to 
relieve  me;  but  as  such  an  arrangement  might  require  time  and 
deliberation^  I  propose  to  struggle  on  as  well  as  I  can,  and  will 
address  your  Lordship  again  on  this  subject  according  to  any  fur- 
ther changes  that  may  occur  in  my  condition ;  in  the  mean  while, 
I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  apprise  your  Lordship  of 
the  probable  impossibility  of  my  performing  my  official  Unc- 
tions, in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  may  seem  to  be  most  expedient  for  the  public 

service. 

^^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c«, 

«  Metcalfe." 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  wrote  again,  still  on  the 
same  distressing  subject : 

<'  October  29, 1845. 
^'  Mr  LoBi), — I  continue  in  the  same  bodily  state  that  I 
described  by  the  last  mail.  I  am  unable  to  entertain  company 
or  to  receive  visitore,  and  my  official  business  with  public 
functionaries  is  transacted  at  my  residence  in  the  country 
instead  of  tlie  apartment  assigned  for  that  purpose  in  the  public 
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buildiiigB  in  town.    I  am  oooBequently  conacioiis  thai  I  im 

inadequately  perfonning  the  duties  of  my  ofiSoe,  and  if  ikm 

were  time  to  admit  of  my  being  relieTed  before  the  setbog 

in  of  the  winter,  I  should  think  that  the  period  had  airired 

when  I  mighty  perfectly  in  consistence  with  public  duty, 

solicit  to  be  relieved;  but,  as  the  doctors  say  that  I  cannot  be 

removed  with  safety  from  this  place  during  the  winter,  and  ts 

that  season  is  &st  approaching,  it  becomes  a  q[uestion  whetber 

I  can  best  perform  my  duly  to  my  country  by  working  on  at 

the  head  of  the  Government  to  the  best  of  my  ability  undi 

the  spring,  or  by  delivering  over  charge  to  other  hands,  and 

remaining  here  as  a  private  individual  until  the  season  mj 

admit  of  my  return  to  Europe  with  safety.    In  this  dilemma  i 

have  hitherto  abstained  from  submitting  my  formal  resignEM 

of  my  office;  and  shall  continue  to  report  by  each  sucoenve 

mail  as  to  my  condition  and  capability  of  carrying  on  tht 

duties  of  my  post. 

*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

^*  Metcalfe.*' 

Before  this  last  letter  had  reached  Enghuid,  I^ 
Stanley  had  replied  to  the  preceding  one,  both  on 
his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  Queen ;  gca^ 
rously  and  considerately  accepting  Metcalfe's  lesig- 
nation  with  regret,  and  with  a  full  and  hearty  Teccg- 
nition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  State-- 
an  unqualified  expression,  indeed^  of  the  approbation 
which  the  Government  had  accorded  to  his  oond^^ 
throughout  all  the  struggles  of  his  colonial  admi- 
nistration : 

lOKD  STANLEY  TO  LOKD  METCALFE. 

**  Mt  dbab  Lohd,— I  have  received  with  the  deqiest  teff^ 
your  private  letto:  of  the  13lh  uUimo,  wluidi  gives  me  too 
much  oause  to  fear  that  the  progress,  which  I  lament  to  ^ 
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that  yotir  disorder  has  made,  maj  very  shortly  make  it  phya- 

cally  impossible  for  yoa  longer  to  discharge  yoar  arduous 

duties;  and  I  cannot  aufficlenily  express  my  admiration  of  the 

heroic  constancy  and  self-dcTotion  with  which,  in  the  midst  of 

such  severe  sufferings,  you  have  given  yourself  up  to  the  public 

service.    But  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  be  in  any  degree 

instrumental  to  the  possible  sacrifice  of  a  life  so  raluable  as 

yours,  even  to  the  interests  of  the  Grown,  which  you  have  so 

ably,  so  zealously,  and  so  nobly  sustained.     I  need  hardly  say, 

that  your  administration  of  i^irs  in  Canada  has  more  than 

realised  the  most  sanguine  escpectations  which  I  had  ventured 

to  form  of  it,  and  you  will  retire  from  it,  whenever  you  retire, 

with  the  entire  approval  and  the  admiration  of  her  Majesty's 

Government;  and,  I  may  venture  to  add,  of  the  Queen  herself. 

*'In  order  to  leave  you  perfectly  free  to  hand  over  the 

Grovemment  at  any  moment  when  you  may  feel  it  right  or 

necessary  to  do  so,  even  although  the  state  of  your  health,  or 

the  weather,  or  both  combined,  should  induce  you  to  remain  in 

the  colony  after  divesting  yourself  of  authority,  I  enclose  you 

an  official  Idler,  aceeptky  your  resignation^  which  you  will 

understand  me  as  autiiorising  you  to  make  use  of,  or  not,  as 

and  when  you  may  see  fit 

^'  Lord  Oathcart  will,  of  course,  take  upon  him  ihe  provi- 
sional administration  of  the  Government  whenever  you  make 
it  over  to  him.  I  shall  endeavor  to  replace  you  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  I  shall  know  your  final  decision,  but  it  will  be 
a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  do  so  at  all;  and  to  do  so  adequately 
I  am  aware  is  impossible. 

^^  I  have  tiie  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Lord, 

^*  With  the  sinoerest  regard  and  esteem, 

^*  Yours  most  £utiifiilly, 

"  Staklbt." 

lord  stanley  to  lord  ubtoalvs. 

«  Downing-rtieet,  NoTember  3, 1845. 

^'Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  received  the  Queen's  commands  to 
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express  to  your  Lordship  the  deep  concern  with  whidi  her  Mj- 
jesty  learns  that  the  state  of  yonr  health  is  sudi  as  to  Tender 
necessary  for  you  to  tender  to  her  Majea^  the  ledgnadan  <i 
the  high  and  arduous  office  the  duties  of  which  joa  have  s 
ably  fulfilled.     Her  Majesty  is  aware  that  your  devotion  to  be 
service  has  led  you,  amidst  physical  suficrings  beneath  wbidt 
ordinary  men  would  have  given  way,  to  remain  at  your  post  to 
the  last  possible  moment    The  Queen  highly  estimates  this 
proof  of  your  public  spirit;  and  in  accepting  your  profeei 
resignation,  which  in  the  present  circumstances  she  fe^  it  b- 
possible  to  dedinCi  her  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  esjiies 
her  entire  approval  of  the  ability  and  prudence  with  whidb  jgs 
have  conducted  the  affidrs  of  a  very  difficult  Government,  1& 
sense  of  the  loss  which  the  public  service  is  about  to  sustain  h 
your  retirement,  and  her  deep  regret  for  the  cause  which,  r^des 
it  unavoidable.    These  sentiments,  I  assure  you,  are  fully  parti- 
cipated in  by  myself  and  the  other  members  of  her  Majestji 
Government. 

^^  I  shall  take  early  steps  for  the  selection  of  yonr*  permanen: 
successor,  though  it  is  [probable  that  some  time  must  ekpse 
before  he  may  be  able  to  relieve  you.  In  the  mean  time,  joc 
will  consider  the  acceptance  of  your  resignation  as  taking  effect 
from  the  period,  whenever  that  may  be,  at  which  you  see  fit  u* 
hand  over  the  Government  provisionally  to  Earl  Oathcart. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

'^  Your  IiOrdship*8  most  obedient,  humble  aorvant, 

"  Stanubt.'' 

The  time  had  now  come  at  which  Metcalfe,  eren 
with  his  high  and  predominant  sense  of  the  claims  of 
the  public  service,  might  hare  consented,  without  a 
feeling  of  self-reproach,  without  a  single  stru^le  of 
any  kind,  to  lay  down  the  reins  of  ofiELce.  But  he  could 
not.    The  claims  of  self  were  still  reluctantly  to  be 
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admitted.    Even  after  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  he 
could  not  at  once  determine  to  depart. 

Still  the  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was 
whether  he  could  do  any  good  by  remaining  at  his 
post.  His  unvarying  language  had  been,  "I  am 
tied  to  Canada  by  my  duty.*'  This  was  not  only  a 
devoted  sense  of  duty  to  the  Crown,  but  a  generous 
sense  of  duty  to  those  loyal  subjects  who,  throughout 
the  great  struggle  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
had  manfiilly  and  consistently  supported  him.  He 
felt  that,  in  leaving  Canada,  he  would  be  leaving 
them  to  their  fate — withdrawing  from  them  their 
main  defence  and  protection,  and  abandoning  them 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  their  enemies.  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  believe,  in  this  early  winter 
of  1845,  that  since  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
any  very  important  reaction  in  favor  of  Government 
had  set  in  throughout  the  colony.  There  were  those, 
however,  who  thought  that  they  could  discern  such 
favorable  symptoms.  At  the  close  of  the  summer 
there  had  been  two  county  elections,  which  had 
been  carried  in  favor  of  Government.  Mr.  Viger, 
who  had  before  been  beaten,  in  the  general  election, 
was  now  returned  for  the  Three-Rivers  county ;  and 
Mr.  Tuscherau,  who  had  been  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  for  Lower  Canada,  was  returned,  without 
opposition,  for  Dorchester,  a  county  containing  one 
of  the  most  numerous  IFrench-Canadian  constitU" 
encies  in  the  colony.  In  neither  case  had  an  Oppo- 
sition candidate  been  brought  forward  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Ministry ;  a  fact  which,  in  the  minds 
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of  some  people,  indicated  a  fiayorable  reactioii.  *  Bst 
Metcalfe  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that  it 
betokened  anything  more  than  a  growing  weariBess 
of  opposition,  which  might  in  time  produce  favoffafale 
results.  "  The  issue  of  the  next  session,"  he  wrote, 
^'will  still  depend  on  the  members  of  the  Con- 
servative  party,  several  of  whom  haye  aApgesaed 
want  of  confidence  in  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Exeeutiye  Council ;  and  if  they  allow  personal  dis- 
like or  disappointment  in  their  own  ^cpectations  to 
carry  them  into  Opposition,  the  consequences  may 
be  exceedingly  mischieyous.^  And  the  more  theie 
considerations  suggested  themselyes  to  Metcalfe, 
the  more  reluctant  he  grew  to  quit  the  position 
which  enabled  him  to  preserye  the  union  and  tbe 
stability  of  the  party,  who  had  fought  and  triumpbed 
by  his  side,  but  who,  disunited  and  without  hiUf 
must  fall  easily  before  their  oppon^its. 

But  he  was  dying— dying  no  less  surely  for  the 
strong  will  that  sustained  him,  and  the  yigonw 
intellect  which  glowed  in  his  diattered  firama  A 
little  while  and  he  might  die  at  his  post.  ^ 
winter  was  setting  in ;  the  nayigation  was  dosiiig' 
It  was  necessary  at  once  to  decide  whether  Metcalfe 
fiAiould  now  prepare  to  betake  the  sufEering  tevaoMd 
of  hxmself  to  England,  or  to  abide  at  MontreaL  if 
spared,  till  the  coming  spring.  But  he  would  not 
tnurt  himself  to  form  the  dedskm.    He  umted  tl^ 

*  *An  idea,"  'Wrote  Metcalfe  in  lelfamoe  on  Mb  opinton.    Tbe  fA 

September,  ""pveyails  that  a  reaction  change  that  I  believe  to  h*^^^ 

has  begnn  to  operate  in  the  minds  of  place  is  that   the  Freoch-Ciosai^ 

the  Fkwicfa-Canadian  popoUtico,  and  party  are  heghmiiig  «e  be  tind  * 

that  the  influence,  of  the  Opposition  being  in  a  minority,  and  to  doubt  toe 

leader  has  diminished I  policy  of  following  a  leader  who  ka^ 

wish  that  I  could  state  with  any  con-  them  in  groondteas  oppo^tion  to  ^ 

fidence  that  I  see  cause  te  place  mnch  GoTemment." 
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leading  members  of  his  GoimcQ  to  attend  him  at 
ManUands  ;*  aad  there  he  told  them  that  he  left 
the  issue  in  their  hands.    It  was  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  who  were  present  in  the  Qovemor- 
General's  sheltered  room  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sioio.     Some  were  dissolyed  in  tears.     All  were 
agitated  by  a  strong  emotion  of  sorrow  and  sym- 
patliy,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  wondering  admiration 
of  the  heroic  constancy  of  their  chief.    He  told 
theoDi,  that  if  they  desired  his  continuance  at  the 
head  of  the  Goyemment — ^if  they  believed  that  the 
cause  for  which  th^  had  fought  together  so  man- 
fully would  suffer  by  his  departure,  and  that  they 
therefore  counselled  him  to  remain  at  his  post,  he 
would  willingly  abide  by  their  decision;  but  that 
the  Queen  had  graciously  signified  her  willingness 
that  he  should  be  relieved;  and  that  he  doubted 
much  whether  the  adequate  performance  of  his 
duties,  as  the  chief  ruler  of  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant a  province,  had  not  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  physical  possibilily .    It  need  not  be  said  what  was 
their  dedsion.    Th^  besought  him  to  depart ;  and 
he  coiiflented.    A  nobler  spectade  than  that  of  this 
agonised  man  resolutely  offering  to  die  at  his  post, 
the  world  has  seen  only  once  before. 

He  embarked  for  England — quietly  and  imosten- 
tatiously,  as  his  suffering  state  compelled;  but  not 
without  many  indicatioiis,  upon  his  part,  that  no 
sufEering  could  make  him  forgetfial  of  others,  or  dull 
the  generosity  of  his  nature,  the  active  kindliness 
of  his  heart.    He  went — and  if  a  great  chorus  of 

*  This  was  tlie  oornitry-hoiife  in    the  seat  of  GoTemnMnt,  a  Um  miles 
whibh  he  lived  since  the  change  of  ftom  Montieal. 
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gratitude  and  praise,  swollen  by  the  voices  of  his 
countrymen  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  did  not 
burst  upon  him  as  he  departed  from  among  them, 
his  administration  of  the  Canadian  provinces  is 
not  the  less  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  succ^. 
He  could  not  complete  his  work.  The  Almighty 
Providence,  which  had  so  afflicted  him,  forbade 
that  he  should  do  more;  but  he  had  done  what, 
perhaps,  no  other  man,  under  similar  circumstaiu^> 
would  have  effected.  He  went  to  Canada  at  vhat 
may  be  called  the  turning-point  of  the  career  of 
the  colony.  A  little  too  much  concession^  or  a 
little  too  much  resistance  to  the  inevitable  progress 
of  Liberalism,  would  have  severed  the  Canadian 
provinces  from  the  British  Empire.  It  was  not 
Metcalfe  s  duty  to  consider  whether  the  colony 
were  ripe  for  independence,  or  whether  such  biiB- 
pendence  would  advantageously  or  injuriously  affect 
the  interests  of  the  parent  state;  but  it  was  his 
duty,  as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  to  maintain 
the  existing  connexion,  to  support  the  presumed  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  and  to  encourage  and  protect 
the  more  loyal  portion  of  the  colonial  community- 
In  attempting  this,  he  was  brought  into  antagonism 
with  what  may  be  called  the  popular  or  democratic 
party.  Metcalfe  was  called  a  popularity- seeker; 
but  here,  although  he  aimed  at  accomplishing  ^hat 
he  believed  would  eventually  produce  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  the  immediate  effect 
of  his  measures  was  to  embroil  him,  if  not  with  tic 
people,  at  least  with  the  dispensers  of  popularity- 
In  Canada  as  in  Jamaica,  he  had  been  guided  an(i 
sustained  by  the  same  prevailing  sense  of  duty. 
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And  he  had  endeavored,  by  the  same  means,  to  bring 
about  the  same  ends.    He  had  endeavored  to  do 
justice  to  all  men  without  distinction  of  political 
party  or  religious  creed.     He  had  endeavored  to 
reconcile  all  parties  to  each  other,  and  to  cement 
their  attachment  to  the  Crown.    But  the  bitterness 
of  contending  factions  rendered  the  work  of  con- 
ciliation difficult ;  and,  with  the  strongest  desire  to 
possess  himself  in  peace  with  all,  he  found  that  he 
must  either  be  at  war  with  the  most  powerful  and 
active  party  in  the  colony,  or  become  a  traitor  to 
the  Crown.    These  hostile  circumstances  brought 
into  action,  and  displayed  to  fall  advantage,  a  quality 
which  he  possessed  in  very  rare  perfection,  and 
which  he  would  exercise,  under  strong  compulsion, 
at  any  sacrifice  of  self.     His  mildness  and  gentleness 
were  so  conspicuous,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
that  it  is  probable  his  Canadian  opponents  did  not 
suspect  the  existence  of  that  indomitable  resolution 
which  they  forced  him  to  display.     But  it  was  by 
this  resolution,  not  shutting  out  conciliatory  mea- 
sures when  it  was  possible  to  resort  to  them  with 
eflfect,  that  he  stemmed  the  tide  of  usurpation  which, 
but  for  the  resistance    he    opposed  to  it,  would 
utterly  have  destroyed  the  bonds  which  united  the 
Canadian  provinces  to  the  mother  country.     Por 
the  full  development  of  his  policy  he  trusted  to  the 
operation  of  time.    But  the  great  affliction  which 
struck  him  down  in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  use- 
fulness, compelled    him  to  leave  incomplete  that 
which    he   would  have   completed,  had  not    the 
Almighty,  for  his  own  wise  ends,  laid  an  arresting 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  faithful  servant. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

[1845—1846.] 
THE  END. 

Metcalfe's  Return  to  England— Residence  in  Manafield-Btreet — FrogrMO^ 
his  Malady— The  OHentaL  Clnb  Address— Removal  to  MalBhangcr— i^ 
dresses  from  Canada  and  India— Uis  last  Days— Death — Cbanem  <i^ 
Charles  Metcalfe. 

The  story  of  Charles  Metcalfe's  life  is  now  neariy 
told.  On  the  16th  of  Decemher,  1845,  he  Bgm 
found  himself  on  English  soil.  He  arriyed  in  great 
suffering.  Death  had  hy  this  time  become  to  biia 
merely  "  a  question  of  time."  It  was  obvious  to 
the  eminent  professional  gentlemen  who  wme  called 
in  to  his  aid,  that  curative  surgery  could  do  notbio^ 
for  him — conservative  surgery  little. 

He  was  conveyed  at  first  to  his  old  resting-^plB^^ 
— Mivart's  Hotel.  But  a  private  resideiice  ww 
presently  secured  for  him  in  Manafield-stzeet  I^ 
was  expedient  that  he  should  remain  in  LandoBf  i^ 
order  that  he  might  have  such  benefit  as  the  best 
surgical  skill  and  medical  advice  in  the  coostiy 
could  afford.  He  was  frequently  visited  by  ^ 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mr.  listen.  Mr.  Martin  and 
Mr.  Pollock  were  in  daily  attendance. 
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He  was  conscious  that  nothing  conld  check  the 
Tayages  of  the  frightful  disease  that  was  destroying 
him.  He  had  ceased  even  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
it  would  be  permitted  to  him  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Garter  Eing-of-Arms  wrote 
to  him  with  a  formula  of  the  prescribed  ceremony. 
And  Court  robe-makers  sought  his  Lordship's  pa- 
tronage. But  he  smiled  sorrowfully  as  he  thought, 
now  that  the  dreams  of  his  ambitious  youth  had 
been  realised,  and  the  doors  of  Parliament  thrown 
wide  open  to  him,  that  he  would  never  be  suffered 
to  cross  the  threshold. 

He  was  nerer  free  from  acute  pain,  except  when 
\mder  the  influence  of  strong  narcotics.  But  his 
patience  and  fortitude  under  this  continual  affliction 
w^re  something  beautiful  to  contemplate.  He  never 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint.  Excepting  in  an  in- 
creased gravity  of  manner  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  the  extreme  suffering  he  endured.  All  his 
old  tenderness — ^his  consideration  for  others — ^his 
pure  unselfishness — stiU  beautified  his  daily  life. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  attend  upon  one  so  grateful 
for  small  kindnesses,  so  unwilling  to  give  trouble, 
so  resigned  under  every  diqiensation.  There  were 
many  on  whom  the  spectacle  of  Metcalfe's  heroic 
endurance  had  a  grand  and  an  abidiitig  moral  effect. 
Some  of  his  oldest  friends  wrote  to  him,  that  if 
it  should  ever  please  Gk>d  so  to  visit  them,  the 
lesson  which  he  had  taught  them  would  not  be 
thrown  away. 

He  never  betodc  himself  to  the  sick-room,  but, 
asfiEur  as  his  infinmties  wouU  allow  him,  went  about 
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his  daily  avocatioiis^  or  rather  lived  his  habitual  life, 
with  little  outward  alteration.  He  received  visits 
from  his  friends.  He  dictated  letters.  He  took  an 
interest  in  what  was  read  to  him.  He  seldom  missed 
his  acOustomed  drive  in  the  Park.  Many  remember 
his  closed  carriage,  and  the  glimpses  which  they 
caught  of  the  poor  bandaged  face  within  it. 

The  expressions  of  sympathy,  which  came  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  and  in  all  possible  shapes,  must 
have  touched  the  very  core  of  his  heart.     One  par- 
ticular manifestation  of  the  general  commiseration 
which  his  suflferings  excited,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
He  was  continually  receiving  letters,   some  fipom 
friends  and  some  &om  strangers,  suggesting  different 
remedies  which  had  been  tried  with  success  in  cases 
similar  to  his   own.     One   correspondent  recom- 
mended Mesmerism,  which  had  cured  Miss  3Iar- 
tineau ;  another.  Hydropathy,  at  the  **  pure  springs 
of  Malvern ;"  a  third,  an  application  of  the  common 
dock-leaf;  a  fourth,  an  infusion  of  couch  grass;  a 
fifth,  the  baths  of  Docherte,  near  Vienna ;  a  sixth, 
the  volcanic  hot  springs  of  Earbbad ;  a  seventh,  a 
wonderful  plaster  made  of  rose-leaves,  olive  oil,  and 
turnip-juice ;   an  eighth,  a  plaster  and  powder  in 
which  some  part  of  a  young  frog  was  a  principal 
ingredient ;  a  ninth,  a  mixture  of  copperas  and  vine- 
gar ;  a  tenth,  an  application  of  pure  ox-gall ;  ^ 
eleventh,  a  mixture  of  Plorence  oil  and  red  preci* 
pitate ;   whilst  a  twelfth  was  certain  of  the  good 
eflfects  of  Homeopathy,  which  had  cured  the  well- 
known  "  Charlotte  Elizabeth.''  Besides  these  varied 
remedies^  many  men  and  women,  with  infalHhl^ 
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recipes,  or  certaia  modes  of  treatment  were  reoom- 
mended  to  him  by  themselves  aad  others.  Learned 
Italian  professors,  mysterious  American  women, 
erudite  Germans,  and  obscure  Irish  quacks — all 
had  cured  cancers  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  all 
were  pressing,  or  pressed  forward  to  operate  on  Lord 
Metcalfe. 

Though  self-interest  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  at  work  in  these  recommendations,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  they  evinced  a  large  amount  of 
genuine  sympathy.  To  all  of  these  suggestions, 
however,  Metcalfe  was  gratefuDy  indiflferent.  •  He 
directed  his  thanks  to  be  returned,  when  his  com- 
municants were  not  anonymous ;  but  he  steadfastly 
abided  by  the  regular  practitioners  who  attended 
him.  He  felt  that  it  was  beyond  htmian  skill  to  do 
more  than  alleviate  his  sufferings,  and  that  if  God 
would  work  a  miracle  in  his  behalf,  he  would  employ 
one  agent  as  readily  as  another. 

And  whilst  some  were  thus  manifesting  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  they  regarded  him,  others  were 
endeavoring  to  excite  his  sympathy  for  them.  He 
was  always  beset  with  applications  for  charity.  The 
voice  of  suffering  was  continually  clamoring  at  his 
doors.  3>uring  the  former  periods  of  his  residence 
in  England,  the  fame  of  his  generosity  had  gone 
forth  into  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  many  doubt- 
less thought  that  they  could  impose  upon  his  tender- 
ness of  heart.  Some  approached  him  with  direct 
appeals,  in  the  earnest  language  of  despair ;  others 
endeavored  to  stimulate  his  interest  by  framing  their 
petitions  in  language  of  mysterious  suggestiveness. 
VOL.  n.  2  k 
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More  than  one  ^vrote,  tliat  haying  heasrd  of  Mb  ar 
rival,  they  had  risen  from  a  sick-bed,  aoid  cravkd  U 
his  door.  A  constant  sncoession  of  these  appeaii 
had  ever  been  the  condition  of  his  residence  in  I^ 
don.  He  gave  lai^ly — generously ;  bat  not  indfe- 
eriminately.  He  instituted  inquiries  into  the  cases 
brought  before  him ;  and  when  there  was  snj  ob- 
scurity, he  gave  the  petitioner  tke  benefit  of  ^ 
doubt. 

If  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  ftiendJ- 
if  private  aflFection  and  public  honor  could  to^* 
mitigated  his  sufferings  at  this  time,  be  wonid  la^f 
found  consolation  and  reUef .  And,  doubtless,  thei^ 
were  circumstances  which,  from  time  to  time,  sW 
gleams  of  sunshine  across  the  darkei^  psA  o'  ^ 
dying  man.  Expressions  of  the  profoundest  respcrf 
and  admiration  followed  him  both  from  the  'Eb:^ 
and  Western  worlds.  But  there  was  notiuBg*  p*'* 
haps,  which  gratified  him  more  than  a  public  ^ 
monstration  of  sympathy,  the  scene  of  whidi  was 
within  a  mile  of  his  own  doors.  On  the  12ft  * 
January,  at  the  Oriental  Club,  in  Hanover-sqitf^ 
might  have  been  seen  gathered  together  all  the  ino* 
of  any  note,  connected  with  Indian  aflSairs,  iHwun 
London  and  the  neighbourhood  contained— eagcf  ^ 
do  honor  to  Lord  Metcalfe ;  eager  to  manifeBt  ho* 
much  they  loved  him,  how  much  they  admired  to 
and  how  proud  they  were  of  his  fame.  They  ^^ 
gathered  together  to  cast,  what,  if  I  rightly  resof^ 
her,  Sir  James  Weir  Ho^  feelingly  describeA  ^ 
"  a  wreath  upon  his  bier."    At  this  meetiBg  ^ 
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Auddand  preirided ;  and  was  the  first  to  siga  the 
foUowmg  address : 

^^  We^  the  undersigned  Civil  and  Militaiy  Servants  of  the 
Sast  India  Company,  and  others  penonally  connected  'with 
India,  beg  permission  to  offer  to  your  Lordship  the  tribute  of 
our  afiectionate  attachment  and  sympathy,  and.  to  tender  to  you 
the  ezpresaon  of  that  admiration  of  your  public  character 
which  we  share  with  eveiy  class  of  her  Majesty's  subjecta. 

^'  Long  and  intimately  related  to  India,  we  have  had  peculiar 
opportunities  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  your  services  there; 
we  have  watched  with  no  ordinary  interest  the  career  of  honor 
and  of  usefulness  which,  since  you  left  that  country,  you  have 
pursued  in  the  government  of  two  of  the  most  important 
colonial  possessions  of  the  British  Crown;  and  we  have  gloried, 
in  the  honor  conferred  on  you  by  your  Sovereign,  as  triumphs 
won  for  the  body  to  which  we  in  common  belong. 

'*  We  had  hoped,  that  after  you  had  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult and  important  objects  of  your  mission  to  Canada,  we 
should  have  seen  you  return  to  take  your  well-merited  place 
among  the  hereditary  legislators  of  your  native  country  ; 
assured  that  you  would  in  that  august  assembly  have  sustained 
the  true  interests  of  the  empire  with  the  same  great  knowledge, 
firmness,  and  wisdom,  as  had  marked  your  administration  in 
that  splendid  province.  And  we  anxiously  anticipated  tiie 
opportunity  of  joining  with  our  fellow-subjects  there  and  at 
home  in  congratulating  you  on  the  happy  termination  of  your 
arduous  duties,  and  in  tendering  to  you  that  tribute  of  public 
gratitude  and  applause  which  justly  belongs  to  those  who  have 
so  merited  of  their  country. 

'^  It  has  not  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  permit  the  entire 
fulfilment  of  our  affectionate  anticipations.  But  you  have 
achieved  distinctions  which  call  for  our  warmest  congratula- 
tions; you  have  gathered  a  large  measure  of  glory  for  yourself, 
and,  what  is  &r  dearer  to  you,  you  have  secured  to  your 

2r2 
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countiy  many  important  advantages,  with  a  prospect  that  jcr 
labor  will  yield  a  still  richer  harvest  at  no  distant  period.  Aii 
the  very  circumstance  which  has  compelled  you  to  retri 
prematurely  from  public  life  has  enabled  you  to  display  sii 
heroic  firmness  and  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  and  soch  trbi 
of  moral  atiength  over  physical  evil,  as  have  more  than  ss- 
tained  the  lofty  estimate  we  had  formed  of  your  character,  asi 
have  justly  placed  your  name  in  the  rank  of  those  patdo? 
who  were  ever  prepared  cheerfully  to  suffer  or  die  for  th^ 
native  land. 

*'  Our  fervent  prayer  is,  that  you  may  yet  be  apared  for  i 
lengthened  course  of  future  usefulness.  But  to  whatever  ism 
it  may  please  God  to  lead  the  trial  with  which  he  has  seen  5: 
to  visit  you,  we  trust  that  this  public  expression  of  sympatiij. 
afiection,  and  admiration,  will  not  be  deemed  misplaced;  it  ^ 
soothing  to  our  own  feelings  to  be  allowed  to  ofier  it;  r 
cannot,  we  hope,  be  unacceptable  to  you,  and  humble  thonp 
it  be,  it  will  not,  we  trust,  be  wholly  lost  to  those  whom  jca: 
example  will  stimulate  in  the  path  of  public  virtue.** 

To  this  address  almost  every  distinguished  man  in 
England  connected  with  Indian  affairs — ^men  wlio 
had  been  Governors- General  of  India,  Governors  of 
the  minor  Presidencies,  Members  of  Council,  Chief 
Justices,  Commanders-in-Chief,  with  many  Direct 
tors  of  the  Company,  and  other  men  of  note,  were 
eager  to  subscribe  their  names.  The  parchment  on 
which  they  were  inscribed  could  scarcely  be  spread 
out  in  his  room  when  it  was  presented  to  him  by 
Lord  Auckland.  He  received  it  with  deep  emotion. 
"  It  is  easy,**  he  said,  with  reference  to  this  address, 
''to  bear  up  against  ill-usage,  but  such  kindness 
as  this  quite  overpowers  me."  When  his  sister 
said  playfully  to  him,   "  See  what  a  great  man 
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you  are,  that  they  must  follow  you  with  their  ad- 
miration even  to  your  sick  chamber,"  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  dearest  Georgiana — and  yet  what  should  I 
be  now,  if  I  had  not  always  felt  that  eternity  was 
the  only  thing  worth  hying  for  ?" 

To  the  address,  which  had  so  moved  Lord  Met- 
calfe, he  returned  the  following  reply : 

^  2,  Mansfield-Street,  Febmaiy  3, 184«. 
*'  TO   THE   SDBSCBIBEBS    TO  THE   ADDBESS    OF   THE    CIVIL 
AND  MILITARY  SERVANTS  OP  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 
AND  OTHERS  PERSONALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  INDIA. 

''  My  Lords  and  Sirs, — Often  as  similar  declarations  have 
been  made,  none  can  ever  have  been  made  with  greater  trutli 
than  that  with  which  I  now  assure  you  that  language  is  inade- 
quate to  express  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  honor  which  you 
have  conferred  on  me. 

''  It  is  peculiarly  dear  to  me,  as  coming  from  a  numerous 
body  who  have  either  witnessed  or  taken  an  interest  in  my 
endeavors  to  serve  my  country  in  various  capacities.  Among 
them  are  some  under  whom  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving; 
some  whose  public  services  I  have  had  the  honor  of  superin- 
tending; some  with  whom  I  have  co-operated  as  colleagues; 
some  who,  as  schoolfellows,  have  known  me  from  boyhood;  some 
who,  as  cotemporaries,  have  been  engaged  in  the  same  field ; 
some  who  hold  the  highest  positions  connected  with  India;  and 
many  who,  without  my  personal  acquaintance,  have  nevertheless 
concurred  to  do  me  honor;  the  whole  proceeding  exhibiting 
an  accumulation  of  condescension,  affection,  kindness,  and 
generosity,  for  which  no  words  can  convey  a  due  sense  of  the 
feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  and  heartfelt  emotion  by  which 
I  am  almost  overwhelmed. 

*'  Such  an  honor  far  surpasses  any  estimate  that  I  can 
entertain  of  my  humble  pretensions;  but  although  I  am  con- 
scious that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  kindness  and  affection,  never- 
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theless,  to  be  the  objeot  of  such  feelii^  I  must  ever  lepid&i 
one  of  the  highest  honors  that  the  world  can  afford. 

"  Had  I  retired  from  the  colonial  services  of  my  constiT 
with  health  to  enable  me  to  discharge  other  public  {anctioi^ 
it  would  have  been  the  highest  satisfaction  to  me  to  devote  h 
rest  of  my  life  to  those  duties  in  the  Legislature  devolving  x 
the  rank  to  which  I  have  been  elevated  by  our  most  gnacii 
Sovereign;  but  as  it  appears  to  be  the  will  of  the  Almigis^ 
that  sickness  and  infirmity  should  be  the  lot  of  my  renuiiuis 
days,  I  shall  in  that  state  cherish  the  recollection  of  vox 
kindness  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  I  can  enjoy. 

"  Proud  of  my  relation  with  the  services  in  India,  in  vi-t: 
so  many  eminent  men  have  been  formed  and  are  oontiniuily 
rising,  it  is  a  source  of  indescribable  pleasure  to  me  ^' 
the  approbation  accorded  to  my  efforts  in  other  quartea  shoiU 
meet  with  sympathy  from  those  personally  connected  witb  ^ 
splendid  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  one  of  the  I^ 
acts  of  my  public  life  should  be  to  convey  to  you  my  g»^ 
sense  of  the  generous  sentiments  which  you  entertain. 

«<  Metcalfe.'' 

Other  addresses,  as  I  haye  said,  came  to  him  b^ 
a  distance — some  from  the  great  North-Ameri^ 
colony  which  he  had  recently  quitted.  I  wiH  ^^ 
of  all  these  things  at  once,  anticipating  the  time  of 
their  receipt,  that  I  need  not  again  be  compeDed  to 
recnr  to  public  affiedrs.  He  had  quitted  Canada  so 
suddenly,  that  the  people  had  not  enjoyed  the  opp^' 
tuniiy  of  presenting  him  with  any  £GureweU  addressed 
But  some  ardmiring  cemmunities  sent  tokonfi  ^^  ^ 
spect  across  the  seas  after  their  late  Qorenior-Oefl^ 
lal.    The  language  of  these  addresses  was  tluit  of 


xan^p] 


address  of  the  WestecA  Cistci^ 
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Aftcff  stating  that  Lord  Metcalfe's  sudden  and  un- 
expected departure  had  prevented  them,  and  they 
believed  the  people  of  Canada  generally,  from  offer- 
ing their  sincere  and  disinterested  testimonials  of 
reverence  and  regard,  the  subscribers  of  the  address 
proceeded  to  say : 

*^  Aitst  more  than  five-and-forty  years  of  arduous  and  emi- 
nent services  in  various  and  distant  portions  of  the  British 
Gmpire — services  to  which  future  ages  will  do  ample  justice, 
and  which  will  ever  adorn  the  page  of  history,  your  Lordship 
has  been  graciously  permitted  by  your  Sovereign  to  retire  into 
private  life.    Much  as  we  lament  that  retirement,  we  cannot 
but  admire  her  Majesty's  consideration  towards  your  Lordship 
personally  in  acquiescing  in  your  Lordship's  desire  that  she 
should  receive  back  the  important  trust  which  she  had  confided 
to  your  keeping.    Your  Lordship  carries  with  you  our  reve- 
rence, our  gratitude,  and  our  affectionate  esteem.     We  revere 
your  talents  as  a  statesman  and  a  governor — we  are  grateful  for 
the  benefits  which  the  country  has  reaped  from  your  Lordship's 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  and  from  your  upright,  firm, 
and  impartial  administration  of  the  aflaiis  of  Canada;  and  we 
regard,  with  an  affection  towards  your  Lordship  personally 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  language  to  describe,  your  patient 
consideration,  your  kindness,  and  your  imbounded  generosity 
towards  all  who  rightly  sought  your  Lordship's  favour  and 
assistance.    These  are  our  undisguised  sentiments,  uncontrolled 
by  selfish  or  by  interested  motives.    We  now  bid  your  Lord- 
ship farewell!  and  as  long  as  memory  remains,  so  long  will 
your  Lordship's  name,  and  fame,  and  virtues  live  in  our  afieo- 
dons,  and  be  cherished  by  our  posterity." 

The  private  letters,  too,  which  Metcalfe  received 
£pom  Canada  at  this  time,  stated  that  the  members 
of  his  oid  JSksecutiinB  Ckmnoil  had  diofm  a  Strang 
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disposition  to  do  him  justice  at  last.  One  oom- 
spondent  wrote:  "Your  late  Council,  and  others 
opposed  to  your  Lordship's  Grovemment,  now  speak 
of  you  in  the  highest  possible  terms ;  and  jm 
Lordship  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that 
Aylwin  expressed  himself  at  a  pubUc  meeting  the 
other  evening  in  such  terms  as  were  most  gratefiil 
to  aU,  who,  like  myself,  honor  and  revere  your  lord- 
ship.'* Metcalfe  had  never  doubted  that  thongi 
his  days  were  numbered,  he  would  live  down  the 
obloquy  which  attached  to  his  name  in  the  minds 
of  the  more  violent  section  of  the  French-CanadiaD 
party. 

There  is  one  more  token  of  the  grateful  attachment 
with  which  Charles  Metcalfe  was  regarded  in  those 
distant  countries  he  had  so  long  benefited  by  his 
wisdom  and  benevolence,  of  which  I  would  speat; 
a  fitting  close  to  the  long  series  of  honorable  testi- 
monials of  pubUc  respect  and  affection  of  whicb, 
perhaps,  no  man  in  any  generation  ever  received  so 
many.  The  Metcalfe  Hall,  in  Calcutta,  whidi  had 
been  buUt  by  public  subscription  to  commemow*^ 
his  Indian  Government,  and  especially  the  great  ad 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Press,  being  now  compete; 
and  Metcalfe's  bust  having  been  placed  in  itr  ^ 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  voting  ^ 
address  to  his  Lordship  on  the  occasion  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  the  following  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
munity of  Calcutta : 

^*  TO  THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  LOBD  METCALFEj  O.C.B.,  &^  ^ 

<<  Mt  Lobd, — ^The  completion  of  an  edifioe  ia  this  eifT 
bearing  your  Lordship's  name,  and  erected  in  honor  of  7^ 
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virtues  and  of  your  public  services  in  India,  and  the  placbg 
therein  of  your  Lordship's  bust,  are  events  which  we  would 
fain  celebrate  by  renewing  those  expressions  of  attachment  and 
respect  which  we  addressed  to  you  when  we  joined  in  the 
design  of  a  building — ^to  become  a  memorial  of  our  high 
estimation  of  your  character,  to  bear  the  name  of  '  The  Metcalfe 
Hall)'  and  to  contain  the  chambers  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  our  public  library,  and  to  the  sittings  and  proceedings  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  India. 

'*  You  are  eminently  endeared  to  India  by  a  career  of  con- 
spicuous virtues  and  public  services,  which  penetrated  all 
classes  of  the  community  with  admiration  and  esteem. 

"  Their  experience  of  your  talents  for  public  administration 
in  an  empire  of  such  diversified  interests  as  the  British  Empire 
of  India  ;  of  your  wisdom  and  fortitude,  and  liberality  of 
mind;  of  the  munificence  and  kindness  of  your  disposition;  of 
the  courteousness  of  your  intercourse  with  all  ranks  of  society; 
prepared  them  for  the  signal  successes  which  were  achieved  by 
you  over  the  social  distractions  which  existed  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  difficult  contentions  which  had  beset  the  Government 
of  British  America,  when  you  were  successively  summoned 
from  your  projected  retirement,  by  the  discrimination  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  new  spheres  of  most  arduous  as  well 
as  most  honorable  employment  in  those  colonies. 

"  We  cordially  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the  improve- 
ment in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those  colonies  which 
has  attended  your  able  and  patriotic  discharge  of  the  trusts 
reposed  in  you;  and  on  the  dignity  which  has  been  conferred 
on  you  by  our  gracious  Sovereign,  in  approbation  of  your  ser- 
vices to  her  Majesty's  Crown. 

"  We  have  read  with  afiectionate  satisfaction  and  sympathy 
the  sentiments  expressed  towards  you  in  London,  on  your 
return  from  Canada,  by  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  others,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
personally  connected  with  India,  and  we  echo  firom  the  city  of 
Calcutta  the  just  tribute  to  your  great  virtues  presented  to  you 
in  their  address. 
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**  We  beg  to  assure  yoa  that  we  oheriali  towaida  yoa  a  ^ 
fionnd  i^ard;  that  you  will  eyer  dwell  in  our  giatefid  lemui- 
bxances;  and  that  we  join  in  sinoeie  prayen  to  Almiglity  God 
fixr  the  restoradon  of  your  health,  and  that  70U  may  long  liie 
to  enjoy  the  iq^piobation  and  gzatitude  of  your  oountzy." 

The  address  was  sent  home,  and  a  eommittee,  of 
which  Lord  Auckland  was  the  head,*  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  presenting  it  to  Lord  Metcalfe. 
Anything  like  the  ceremony  of  a  deputation  vas 
impossible.  So  the  address  was  forwarded  to  the 
dying  man,  with  the  following  sympathising  note : 

LOBD  AUCKLAND  TO  IjOBD  MBTGAI«F£. 

"Landau,  Jiil7^1«^^ 
"  My  Lord, — ^The  accompanying  address  was  voted  bj  tie 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  and  transmitted  to  me  and  to  the  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  are  appended  to  this  note,  for  the  pvrpcst 
of  being  laid  before  your  Lordship.  We  will  not  propoae  to 
intrude  upon  your  Lordship,  now  suffering  unhappily  ^^ 
severe  illness,  but  we  have  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  sending 
the  address,  and  in  assuring  your  Lordship  that  from  our  hearts 
we  participate  in  the  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  aflfecdonate 
respect  by  which  it  has  been  dictated. 

"  I  am,  with  strong  feelings  of  regard,  your  Lordship's  m^t 
fidthful  servant, 

"  Attoklanp." 

To  this  letter,  and  to  the  address.  Lord  HetcaU? 
returned  these  touching  replies : 

*  The  members  were  Sir  E.  Bjan,  Duncan  Madeod,  W.  B.  Bq^t^'^' 
HoHMcckeDzie^MoimtstiiftrtElphiii.  Vxmaep,  J.  &  Brownxio^,  aoa  t^^' 
tlone^    Geaexal   GaUoway,    General   kanavtfa  Ti^qw. 
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«'  MalihangBT,  Banlngrtftlroi^  July  10, 1846. 
'^  TO  THE  BIQHT  HONORABLE  THE  EABL  OE  AUGKLAKDy 

.O.C«B.|  &C.  <Sx^.  &C. 

"  Mt  Lobd, — In  my  condition  of  infinnity  and  depression 
I  cannot  do  more  than  acknowledge  jour  Lordship's  letter^  and 
express  mj  utter  hopelessness  of  doing  justice  to  the  goodness 
which  on  this  and  every  other  occasion  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  from  jou. 

'^I  beg  to  convey  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  your 
Lordship  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  kindness  and  for  the 
consideration  which  has  induced  the  mode  adopted  of  trans- 
mitting the  communication  from  Calcutta. 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  Lordship's 
most  faithful  servant, 

^*  Metcalfe." 

«  Malshanger,  Basingstoke,  July  10, 1846. 
"  TO  THE  IKHABITANTS  OP  CALCUTTA. 

"  SiBS, — Scarcely  possible  as  it  would  have  been  under  any 
circumstances  to  convey  to  you,  in  adequate  terms,  my  sense  of 
the  generosity  of  the  communication  which  I  have  received 
from  you,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  public  build- 
ing with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  connect  my  name,  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  in- 
firmities which  beset  me,  and  the  hopeless  state  of  my  health; 
I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  the  expression  of  the  fervent 
thanks  of  a  grateful  heart,  which  is  fiilly  sensible  of  your  kind- 
nessy  and  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  association  of 
my  name  with  the  edifice  appropriated  to  the  several  important 
public  institutions  and  purposes  to  which  the  use  of  the 
Metcalfe  Hall  is  devoted.  My  anxious  hope  that  prosperity  and 
every  other  blessing  may  attend  you  will  accompany  me  to  the 
grave  which  is  open  at  my  feet. 

"  Metcalfe." 
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He  had  by  this  time  quitted  the  metropolis.  The 
science  of  the  world  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  his  disease,  and  little  to  mitigate  his 
sufferings.  A  quiet  country  seat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Basingstoke  had  been  taken  for  him ;  and 
thither,  in  the  month  of  April,  he  retired  to  die. 

But  stUl  he  bore  up  manfully  against  the  weight 
of  his  sufferings.  He  would  not  betake  himself  to 
the  sick-room,  or  adopt  the  habits  of  a  confirmed 
invalid.  He  was  very  regular  in  his  hours.  At 
nine  o'clock  every  morning  he  was  ready  for  fiunilj 
prayers.  After  breakfast  the  newspaper,  or  some 
more  substantial  work,  was  read  aloud  to  him ;  he 
dictated  letters  to  his  friends,  and  transacted  an/ 
necessary  business.  At  four  o'clock  he  was  always 
present  at  the  dinner-table ;  and  afterwards,  as  the 
days  lengthened,  he  was  generally  driven  out  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  a  dose  carriage.  In  the  evening  it 
was  his  choicest  pleasure  to  listen  to  music.  ^^ 
performances  on  the  harp  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smythe, 
who  dwelt  with  him,  and  whose  continued  minis- 
trations did  much  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  his  last 
days,  were  a  solace  to  him  ever  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

No  bodily  anguish  or  physical  debility  could 
diminish  his  habitual  kindness  and  consideration  for 
others.  He  would  often  at  this  time,  though  so 
weak  that  he  could  scarcely  stand  without  support, 
rise  from  his  seat  to  place  the  cover  over  his  sister's 
harp,  when  her  playing  was  at  an  end.  Numerous 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  tender  r^;ard  for 
those  around  him  might  be  cited  in  this  place.    He 
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knew  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  and, 
although  the  great  change  which  was  fast  coming 
upon  him  was  never  absent  from  his  own  mind,  he 
seemed  unwilling  to  do  or  to  suffer  anything  that 
would  bring  the  sad  truth  painfully  to  the  minds  of 
others.  He  wished,  therefore,  that  everything  should 
go  on  in  his  household  as  though  his  place  were  not 
soon  to  be  empty.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  directed  numerous  large  cases  of 
books  to  be  unpacked,  and  had  book-shelves  run  up 
to  the  very  attic-windows,  as  though  he  had  years 
of  life  before  him.  He  would  converse  cheerfully 
on  all  passing  topics,  public  and  private ;  and  his 
keen  sense  of  humor  was  unclouded  to  the  last.* 

He  seldom  or  never  spoke  of  his  sufferings,  and 
when  others  aUuded  to  them,  he  would  generally 
say  something  about  the  many  blessings  he  had 
enjoyed.  "  Thank  you,"  he  would  reply,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  expressions  of  sympathy;  "but 
I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Hitherto,  up  to 
this  event,  I  have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  uninter- 
rupted health."  The  strongest  expression,  with 
reference  to  his  sad  state,  which  he  was  known  to 
utter,  was  upon  one  occasion  when  some  one  said 
to  him,  "  I  hope  your  Lordship  has  enjoyed  your 
drive ;"  and  he  answered  sadly,  "  Enjoyment  is  now 
no  word  for  me." 

As  his  end  approached  more  and  more  nearly,  he 
thought  much  of  his  absent  Mends,  and  was  anxious 

*  A  frieod  writing  to  me  regarding    him  laugli  ta  heartily  at  a  joke  in 
Lord  Metcalfe's  last  daTs,  itates  :**A    *  Fonch*  at  the  stoutest  pf  us.** 
month  before  his  death  I  hare  seen 
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to  present  a  few  of  the  most  chenslied  with  some 
little  parting  token  of  his  affection.  To  William 
Butterworth  Bayley,  who  had  worked  with  him 
nearly  haLf-a-century  before  in  Lord  Welledqr's 
office,  he  gave  his  host  of  l^at  great  man^  dictating 
the  foUowing  letter — one  of  the  last  he  ever  signed 
— ^to  his  old  friend : 

**  Malshanger,  Baaingitoke,  July  dl,  IMC 
"  Mt  nsABEST  Baylby, — Have  you  any  bust  of  Loid 
Welledey?  If  not,  I  should  like  to  make  over  one  to  j<m 
after  my  demise.  Having  been  given  to  me  by  Lord  Wellealcjr, 
it  wiU  on  that  account,  I  am  sure,  be  more  than  doubly  in- 
teresting  to  you. 

''  I  trust  that  you,  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  all  yours  are  in  good 
health. 

'^  I  continue  to  make  progress  in  a  £Eital  direction.  Wi& 
my  love  to  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  all  your  family, 

'*  I  remain, 
**  Yours  most  affectionate  and  attached, 

"  MetcaIiFB-" 

Afew  days  hefore,  he  had  dictated  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Wells,  who  was  then  departing  for  India 
— never  to  return — ^presenting  him  with  a  dressing- 
case,  which  had  belonged  to  his  brother,  Bicbard 
Wells,  whose  early  death  at  Delhi  Metcalfe  h^ 
never  ceased  to  deplore  :* 

'<  liftlshuiger,  Banngitoke,  July  21, 1846. 

**  Mt  dearest  Wells, — Heartfelt  thanks  for  your  sBo- 
tionate  farewell;  may  every  blessing  attend  you  and  youis.    ^ 

*  See  Chapter  IV^  pge  167,  in    iUnstrsted  by  fome  extraoto  fro»  l^i 
which  the  acttteneei  of  Metoalfe^e  nr-    psiTate  oosmpoadenoe. 
row  for  the  death  of  hit  friend  ii 
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feel  that  I  cftnnot  be  long  for  this  world;  I  theiefore  beg  jour 
acceptance  of  an  article  which  belonged  to  your  dear  brother 
Richard,  and  which  I  have  cherished  for  the  last  twenty  years^ 
meaning  to  do  so  to  the  day  of  my  death :  it  will  be  doubly 
interesting  to  you  as  a  memento  of  two  who  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness of  your  affection.  Once  more,  God  bless  you !  TOI 
death,  your  warmly  attached,  *^  Metcalfe.'* 

To  lettors  of  inqniry  from  his  old  Mends  he 
sent  prompt  and  kindly  replies — nowinff  more  and 
mo  JdgnLant  in  thL  iLi^  S  ^advanced. 
**  I  continue,"  he  said,  in  May,  *^  getting  worse  and 
worse,  according  to  my  own  apprehension,  and  fre- 
quently feel  a  srnldng  which  seems  like  an  approach 
to  dissolution.'*  In  June,  he  said,  ''My  msHady 
continues  to  make  progress,  and  general  decay  is 
perceptible."  He  had  always  a  kind  inquiry  to 
make  after  some  member  of  the  family  to  which  he 
wrote ;  and  if  there  were  any  sofPering  there,  he 
was  sure  not  to  forget  the  sufferer. 

And  as  his  consideration  for  otiiers — ^his  almost 
womanly  tenderness  was  trndiminished  to  the  last- 
so  also  was  that  manly  resolution,  which  was  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  other  half  of  his  cha- 
racter. As  the  summer  advanced,  it  was  obvious 
that  deatfarwas  rapidly  approaching.  Sut,  although 
he  was  compelled  to  forego  first  one  privilege  and  then 
another,  and  even  the  carriage  went  away  unused 
from  his  door,  he  would  strag^  against  his  in- 
creasing  infirmity,  and  exhibit  the  same  self- 
reliance  as  he  had  ever  manifested  in  his  best  days 
of  bodily  vigor.  One  example  of  this  will  suffice^ 
The  dreadful  progress  of  his  disease  having  caused 
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the  bursting  of  a  vein  in  his  neck,  the  hBemorrhage 
was  so  alarming  that  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  con- 
tinued to  yisit  him,  was  summoned  from  London  by 
electric  telegraph.    When  this  gentleman  arrived  at 
Malshanger,  he  found  the  patient  in  his  usual  sit- 
ting-room, greatly  exhausted  by  loss  of  hlood.    The 
members  of  his  family*  had  been  vainly  endeavoiisg 
to  persuade  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  up- 
stairs to  his  sleeping  apartment.    Against  this  he 
had   resolutely  protested;    and   he    now   said  to 
Martin,  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  for  I  feel  rather 
faint  from  loss  of  blood.    They  wanted  to  carry  me 
up-stairs,  but  to  that  I  have  strong  objections— 
what  do  you  say  ?"     On  ascertaining  the  state  of 
Metcalfe's  circulation,  Mr.  Martin  stated  his  opinion 
that,  with  some  little  aid,  the  patient  might  be  able 
to  walk  up  to  his  bed-room.    The  decision  seemed 
quite  to  revive  him.     "That's  right,"  he  said;  "I 
thought  you  would  say  so.    I  would  not  allow  thm 
to  carry  me."    He  then  sent  for  a  bundle  of  walldng- 
sticks,  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
taking  one  brought  from  Niagara,  said  to  MartiO) 
"  You  keep  that."     He  then  selected  another,  a 
bamboo,  known  in  India  as  a  Fenang  Lawyer,  and 
grasping  it  firmly,  said,  "  Now,  with  Martin  on  one 
side  and  the  Fenang  Lawyer  on  the  other,  I  think 
we  shall  make  it  out."    Thus  he  went  up-stairs  io 
his  chamber.    And  in  spite  of  the  increased  faint- 
ness  which  the  exertion  occasioned,  all  rejoiced  that 
the  inclinations  of  the  noble  sufferer  had  not  be^ 
thwarted. 
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He  continued  to  feel  an  interest  in  public  con- 
cerns to  the  last ;  and  sometimes  regretted  that  he 
could  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
vote  in  favour  of  Peel's  Com  Bill.  To  Lord  Radnor, 
who  had  sought  his  testimony  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  measure  on  the  Canadian  community,  he 
wrote  the  following — ^his  last  letter  on  state  affairs  : 

^MaUhanger,  Baringstoke^  28th  May,  1846. 

**'  My  Lord, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  jour  Lordship's  letter  of  yesterday.  I  am,  as  your  Lordship 
has  been  informed^  very  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Corn 
Bill,  although  I  should  have  preferred  it,  had  it  iucluded  the 
immediate  abolition  of  all  duty  on  importations,  having  been 
of  opinion,  as  long  as  I  have  been  able  to  think  on  the  subject, 
that  taxing  the  food  of  the  poor  is  a  monstrous  injustice*  Had 
the  state  of  my  health  permitted  me  to  attend  to  my  duty  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  should  have  joined  in  supporting  the 
bill  with  those  who  are  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  every  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to  enact  it, 

<^My  opinion  on  the  Corn-law  question  is  founded  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  appears  to  me  to  be  irresistible,  and  is  irrespective 
of  its  probable  efiect  with  regard  to  Canada,  because  I  think 
that  the  interests  of  a  part  must  yield  to  those  of  the  whole  of 
the  empire.  With  respect  to  Canada,  the  eflfect,  I  conceive,  will 
be  doubtful.  At  first  sight  it  would, appear  to  be  injurious,  as 
it  deprives  Canada  of  the  advantage  of  a  monopoly;  but 
Canada,  I  trust,  will  benefit  like  other  countries  from  freedom 
of  trade,  and  ultimately  not  be  a  loser. 

*' Incapacitated  as  I  am  from  attending  to  my  duty,  I  should 
think  it  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  authorise  any  communi- 
cation of  my  sentiments  to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  I  have  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  secret,  and  with  that  reservation  I 
place  them  at  your  Lordship's  disposal. — ^With  thankful  acknow- 
ledgment  of  the  kind  sentiments  expressed  by  your  Lordship 
towards  me  personally,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  Lordship's 
most  faithful,  humble  servant,  ''  Metcalfe." 

VOL.  II.  2  s    ' 
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Towards  the  dose  of  the  month  of  Angast  it  l)e- 
came  more  and  more  obvious  ibsA  dissohition  n^ 
rapidly  approaching.  An  irritative  fever  had  set  in. 
and  they  who  loved  him  best  could  hardly  desir? 
that  it  should  not  prove  fatal,  when  the  ahematlTe 
seemed  to  be  a  lingering  death  by  the  hideous  pro- 
cess of  extending  ulceration.  Th»e  were  inind 
wanungs  which  tdd  hkn  tliat  his  sufferings  wo? 
now  nearly  at  an  ead.  Most  of  those  vrhom  he  M 
best  were  beneath  his  roof ;  but  there  was  one  ab- 
sent— one.  whom,  as  death  approached,  he  earnestlj 
desired  to  see.  This  was  Mary  Higginson,  ^ 
seven  years  old — ^the  eldest  daughter  of  the  diesdabe^ 
friend  and  companion  who  had  f<dlowed  Jkds  factoDff 
all  over  the  world.  He  had  been  tenderly  attached 
to  the  child  erer  since  her  birth,  and  he  now  said  to 
Captain  Higginson,  who  was  tiien  at  MaLshaDg^' 
^*  I  think  the  termination  of  my  sufferings  must  nov 
be  close  at  hand.  I  desire  to  see  Mary  before  it 
comes.  Hitherto,  on  her  account,  I  have  denied  a?- 
self  Okd  gratification ;  but  now — go  and  fetdi  li^*^ 
me  I"  Two  days  afterwards  she  eame.  The  sM^ 
quite  overcame  him.  But  he  reeovered  his  eo0- 
posure  after  a  while,  and  the  presence  of  the  d^ 

seemed  to  comfort  him.    She  remamed  at  JW- 

• 

shanger  for  a  week,  spending  much  of  her  time  ^ 
Metcalfe's  room,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  to  i^ 
every  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  said  tober 
father,  '^  I  cannot  have  nuoty  days  now  to  livfr-?^ 
had  better  take  Mary  away,  that  the  dear  i^M  ^J 
not  remain  to  vntness  the  erent'*  Before  Capi>^ 
Higginson  could  return,  the  sufferings  of  the  b^^^ 
patient  were  at  an  end. 
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This  child  of  seren  years  read  God's  blessed 
word  to  the   dying  statesman,    and  he  received 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  as  a  little  child.    He 
ivas  a  man,  naturally,  of  a  reserved  disposition. 
He  was  not  wont  to  talk  much  of  things  that 
lay  very  near  to  his  heart.    And  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently of  a  nature  so  sincere  and  honest  that  he 
shrunk  from  anything  that  might  appear  like  an 
ostentation  of  religious  feeling,  the  reality  of  which, 
in  his  sdf-questioning   humility,  he  might  have 
sometimes  permitted  himself  to  doubt.    Of  his  habi* 
tual  reverence  and  his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts  incidental  proof  has  abeady  been  afforded. 
He  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  thankfolness,  which 
even  the  agonies  of  his  latter  days  could  not  quench 
or  diminish.    But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  fedth  of 
Gharies  Metcalfe  is  to  be  described.    He  had  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  the  atonenMnt.    He 
rested  all  his  hopes  on  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  They 
who  were  most  about  his  person  duriug  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life  saw  his  spirit  depart  without  a 
doubt  of  his  acceptance.  The  power  of  searching  the 
Scriptures  for  himself  had  long  been  denied  to  him. 
But  sisterly  affection  had  supplied  the  want  which 
his  failing  organs  of  sight  had  entailed  upon  him ; 
and  every  day  it  had  been  Mrs.  Smythe's  privilege 
to  read  to  him  those  passages  of  the  Gk>spel  which 
contain  the  blessed  assurance  of  forgiveness  through 
Christ.     He  listened  to  them  hopeMly;  assented 
reverently  to  their  truth ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  great  trials  derived  from  them   unspeakable 
consolation. 

2s2 
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He  had  received  many  letters,  some  from,  ficieads 
and  some  from  strangers,  descanting  on  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  exhorting  him 
to  cast  eyerything,  all  that  the  world  can  bestow  or 
inflict  upon  the  most  honored  and  the  most  suffering 
of  its  inmates,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gross.    Among 
others,  Daniel  Wilson,  the  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, who  was  then,  after  years  of  &ithfdl  ser- 
vice, recruiting  his  health  in  England,  wrote  him 
a  letter  fiill  of  brotherly  love,  setting  forth  the  great 
truth  so  clearly,  that  all  else  appeared  dulness  and 
obscurity  beside  the  light  of  his  holy  teaching.     As 
the  world  faded  away  before  the  suffering  man,  such 
tokens  of  loving-kindness  were  precious  to  him, 
though  the  lessons  they  contained  might  not  have 
been  needed.    He  had  long  known  the  way;  and  if, 
as  the  grave  opened  to  receive  him,  he  was  sometimes 
cheered  by  the  thought  of  the  hungry  whom  he  had 
fed,  the  naked  whom  he  had  clothed,  and  the  house- 
less whom  he  had  sheltwed,  he  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count, as  the  great  change  approached,  lean  for  sup- 
port on  his  own  merits. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Lord  Metcalfe,  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  leave  his  sleeping  apartment.  The 
extreme  debility  of  the  sufferer  forbade  any  exertion. 
There  was  little  apparent  change  except  in  a  disin- 
clination to  take  the  nourishment  offered  to  him. 
On  the  following  morning,  however,  the  change  was 
very  apparent.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  sinking 
fast.  Unwilling  to  be  removed  to  his  bed,  he  sate 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  a  chair,  breathing 
with  great  diflBiculty.     In  the  afternoon  he  sent  for 
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the  members  of  his  family,  laid  his  hands  upon  their 
heads  as  they  knelt  beside  him,  and  breathed  the 
blessing  which  he  could  not  utter^  Soon  afterwards 
be  was  conveyed  to  his  bed.  For  the  first  time  for 
years  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  &om  pain.  His 
nund  was  unclouded  to  the  last.  The  serene  exr 
pression  of  his  countenance  indicated  that  he  was  in 
perfect  peace.  The  last  sounds  which  reached  him 
were  the  sweet  strains  of  his  sister's  harp,  rising  in 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Great  Father,  into  one  of 
the  many  mansions  of  whose  house  he  believed  that 
he  was  about  to  enter.  ^^  How  sweet  those  sounds 
are,''  he  was  heard  to  whisper  almost  with  his  dying 
breath.  He  sank  very  gently  to  rest.  About  eight 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September, 
1846,  with  a  cahn  sweet  smile  on  his  long-tortured 
face,  Charles  Theophilus,  first  and  last  Lord  Met- 
calfe, rendered  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker. 

He  was  buried  in  the  family-vault  of  the  Metcalfes, 
in  the  Uttle  parish  church  of  Winkfield,  near  Fern 
Hill.  ^  He  had  often  in  life  expressed  a  wish  that 
this  should  be  his  last  resting-place.  On  the  16th 
of  September  his  remams  were  removed  thither  for 
interment.  The  funeral  was  entirely  a  private  one. 
Only  the  immediate  members  of  his  family,  one  or 
two  of  his  Executors,  and  Mr.  Martin  were  present, 
when  this  great  and  good  man  was  laid  in  his  grave. 

On  a  marble  tablet,  in  Winkfield  Church,  may  be 
read  the  following  inscription,  written  by  one  of  the 
first  of  living  writers,*  who  knew  him  and  served 
with  him  and  appreciated  his  worth : 

*  Mr.  Macaula^r. 
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^ar  t&fs  %tone  i$  laQi 
CHARLES  THEOPHILUS,  fim  ahpioot  LOBD  MSTGALFB* 

A  8TATE81LUI  TBUD  IK  XAKT  HIGH  POStS  ASD  MFFICVLT  tXIHJ  U»C«J*Ba^ 

AHD  POUND  EQUAL  TO  ALL. 

THZ  THBSE  GAEATXST  BEPEVBBNCIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  CBOITX 

WEBE  SUCCESSIYELT  ENTBUSTEB  TO  HIS  CASE. 

IS  DTDIA  HIS  POBTITUDE,  HIS  WISDOM,  HIS  PBOBITT,  AND  HU  MOBSBAXION 

ABB  HELD  IN  HONO&ABLE  EEXEIOBANCB 

BT  MEN  OF  KANT  BACES,  LANOUAGB^  AND  BXUGIONS. 

IN  JAMAICA,  STILL  CONVULSED   Bt  A  SOCIAL  BJBYOLVTIOV* 

HE  CALMED  THE  SYIL  PA88IQN8 

▼HICH  LONG  SUPPERING  HAD  ENGSNDBBED  IN  ONE  CLASS, 

AND  LONG  DOMINATION  IN  ANOIHBB. 

IN  CANADA,  NOT  TET  BECOTEEED  PBOM  THE  CALAMITIES  OP  CIVIL  WAB, 

HE  RECONCILED  CONTENDING  PACTIONS 

TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY. 

FUBUC  ESTEEM  WAS  THE  JUST  REWARD  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  YI&XUE, 

BUT  THOSE  ONLY  WHO  ENJOYED  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  HIS  FBIEND8HIF 

COULD  APFBSCUIE  THE  W90LB  WORTH  OF  HIS  GENILB  AND  KQBLB  TUTUWM. 

C08TLT  MONUMENTS  IN  ASIATIC  AND  AMEBICAN  CITIBS 

ATTEST  THE   GKATITUm  OF  NATIONS   WHICH  HI   BUISBD; 

THIS  TABLET  BBCORDS  THE  SORROW  AND  THE  FRIDS 

WITH  WHICH  HIS  MEMORY  IS  CHERISHED  BY  FErVATE  AFISCTION. 

HE  WAS  BOBN  THE   30tR  DAT  OF  JANUARY,   IfSS. 
HE  DIED  THE  5TH  DAT  OP  SEPTEMBER,  1846. 
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Charles  Metcalfe  leffc  bdiind  him  no  heir  to  his- 
title ;  but  he  of  whom  such  words  as  these  are  but 
the  sobw  truths  needs  not  a  long  line  of  Barons 
after  him  to  keep  alive  in  the  mind  of  posterity  the 
m^nory  of  the  great  deeds  which  ennobled  the 
name  of  Metcalfe.  What  he  did — what  he  was — 
these  few  weighty  sentences  fitly  record.  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  add  nothiog  to  them.  It  is 
hardly  necessary,  after  what  I  have  written^  to 
attempt  an  elaborate  description  of  Charles  Met- 
calfe's character.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  sim- 
plicity in  that  character,  that  any  subtle  analysis  of 
it  would  in  itself  constitute  an  imtruth. 

I  trust  that  the  most  noticeable  peculiarity  of  the 
man  has  been  made  apparent  in  these  pages.  Per- 
haps, in  no  example  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times, 
is  there  to  be  found  a  rarer  combination  of  gentle- 
ness and  power.  With  all  the  manlier  qualities  of 
high  courage  and  inflexible  resolution  which  enabled 
him  in  great  public  a£Eairs  to  triumph  over  the  oppo- 
sition, and  to  baffle  the  cunning  of  his  enemies,  he 
united  a  tenderness  so  womanly,  a  simplicity  so 
childlike,  and  a  patience  and  f<Hrbearance  so  almost 
angelic,  that  you  could  with  dijQ&culty  believe  that 
he  had  been  exposed,  from  his  boyhood,  to  all  the 
indurating  and  exasperating  influences  of  public  life. 
But  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  honesty  of  his 
nature  were  pro(^  against  all  such  trials.  Nothing 
could  pollute  the  one  or  corrupt  the  other.  Erom 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  as  free 
from  malignity  as  he  was  &om  guUe.  He  could 
neither  hate  an  enemy  nor  deceive  him. 
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*  To  speak  of  his  public  and  his  priyate  life  as  of 
things  apart  from  each  other  would  be  difficulty  if  ii 
would  be  true.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  sepaarate  the 
statesman  from  the  man.  The  wonder  is,  that. 


so  much  a  statesman,  he  found  so  much  time  to  be  a 
man,  and  that,  being  so  much  a  man,  he  found  so 
much  time  to  be  a  statesman.    Eor  nearly  half  a 
century  he  lived  perpetually  iu  the  harness  of  pnbhe 
business.     He  devoted  himself  all  day  and  eyerr 
day  to  the  duties  of  his  ofi&ce.    No  statesman  ever 
did  so  much  for  himself  and  left  so  little  to  others. 
He  seemed  to  love  labour  for  its  own  sake.     'ELe  wa< 
never  satisfied  unless  he  were  giving  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  public  service.    And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  negation  of  his  individual  humanity  in  all  its  pri- 
vate and  domestic  relations,  he  has  left  behind  him 
so  many  and  such  interesting  records  of  his  priTate 
life,  that  the  biographer  is  continually  foi^tting  the 
Secretary,  the  Resident,  the  Councillor,  or  the  Go- 
vernor, of  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  write.     It  was  said 
of  him,  that  it  was  marvellous  to  think  of  the 
amount  of  business  which  he  performed  with  his 
own  head  and  his  own  hand.     But  it  was  still  more 
marvellous,  that,  doing  so  much  business  with  his 
own  head  and  his  own  hand,  he  still  found  so  much 
time  for  the  exercise  of  the  heart. 

Although  there  was  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
character  of  Charles  Metcalfe  than  the  rare  union  of 
the  qualities  which  make  the  successful  statesman 
and  the  loveable  friend,  he  had  many  fine  individual 
qualities  in  noticeable  excess.  Of  some  of  these  I 
have  already  spoken — of  his  honesty,  his  directness 
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of  purpose,  of  his  love  of  truth  and  justice — ^wheu 
summing  up  the  characteristics  of  his  Indian  career. 
It  was  in  later  life  that  his  extraordinary  courage  was 
manifested  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Of  his  moral 
bravery,  no  small  portion  of  these  volumes  is  one 
great  illustration.  Of  his  physical  courage,  the 
wonderful  composure  with  which  he  submitted  to 
the  most  excrudating  surgical  operations,  and  the 
uncomplaining  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up 
against  the  continued  action  of  the  most  grievous 
pain,  are  proofs  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  human  suffering.  His  extreme  coolness 
under  sudden  and  imminent  peril  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  great  powers  of  endurance.*  Nothing  could 
disturb  his  self-possession  or  weaken  the  habitual 
command  which  he  exercised  over  the  ordinary  pas- 
sions of  humanity.  Nothing  ever  seemed  to  startle 
or  to  betray  him  into  any  sudden  excesses  of  which 
he  had  afterwards  reason  to  repent.  In  the  most 
difficult  and  alarming  conjunctures  his  courage  pre- 
eminently asserted  itself;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said, 
with  all  this  manliness  of  character,  he  united  the 
gentleness  of  a  woman  and  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
His  exalted  sense  of  public  duty  was  a  part  of  his 
general  unselfishness  of  character.  It  was  this  un- 
selfishness, which,  whilst  it  rendered  him  so  loveable 
in  private  life,  caused  him  at  all  times  to  disregard 
his  own  ease  and  comfort,  his  health,  and  even  life 

*  On  one  occasion,  irhen  sitting  Tulsion  of  nature,  Metcalfe  remained 

after  dinner  with  his   secretary  in  xmmoTed.    <*  My  good  fellow,"  he  said 

Jamaica,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  calmly  to   his  secretary,   with  the 

was  felt,  so  severe  as  to  throw  down  placid  smile,  which  was  seldom  ahsent, 

the  decanters  on  the  tahle.    Amidst  still  upon  his  face,  '*  don't  he  alarmed* 

the  general  alarm  created  by  this  con.  It  is  only  an  earthquake." 
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itself,  whfiii0Fer  the  interests  of  the  State  leqpiired 
that  he  should  make  the  saorifioft.     He  was  not 
withoat  amMtioQ ;  bat  it  was  a  noMe  anhitioa  to 
serve  his  country,  to  do  good  to  his  lello W8»  and  to 
set  an  example  to  mankind.  He  neret  oondeaeended 
to  any  of  the  common  arts  by  which  jnany  men 
acquire  high  station,  but  pursued  his  unosteBtatMW 
career  without  ever  soliciting  the  &Tor  of  the  groit 
or  courting  the  applause  of  the  vulgar.     l%e  stqv 
by  which  he  rose  to  greatness  were  patent  to  the 
whole  woild.    He  never  intrigued  himself,  and  was 
never  the  object  of  an  intrigue.    Place  and  power 
sought  him  without  the  aid  of  Party.     The  bio- 
grapher,   when   he   ^preaches   those   epochs  of 
Charles  Metcalfe's  life,  when  the  Chief-Minister, 
now  of  one  party,  now  of  another,  bestows  up<» 
him  two  of  the  highest  offices  under  the  Cromi, 
finds  that  he  has  nothing  to  conceal  and  very  littk 
to  recwd.    A  brief  note,  or  a  verbal  message^  oa- 
sought  and   unexpected,  twice  brought  Metcalfe 
from  his  retirement  and  made  him  the  ruler  of  a 
great  colony.    The  simplicity  of  these  transactions 
was  in  unison  with  the  general  simplidly  of  Us 
character.    What  was  honestly  offered  he  honesty 
accepted.   There  was  no  under-current  of  motive  on 
either  side.    He  met  with  some  eager  oppooentS} 
whose  poli(7  it  was  to  lower  his  character  in  ibe 
estimation  of  his  fellows ;  but  neither  the  malignant 
nor  the  craft  of  Party  ever  styled  him  an  adven- 
turer. 

His  self-reliance  was  extreme.    He  desired  to 
share  with  others  neither  the  labor  nor  the  reflpoD' 
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flriUJity  of  c&ce.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  shrink 
firom  sustaining  single-httnded  a  eooLflkt  with  any 
ccmfederacy  of  opponents.  Yet,  however  soiely  he 
may  hare  been  beset,  he  nerer  resorted  to  a  trick  or 
demeaned  bimsdf  by  a  subterfuge.  He  was  above 
all  shifts  and  expedients.  His  honesty  was  of  so 
fine  a  temper,  that  what  other  men  regarded  as 
the  rightful  weapons  of  self-defienoe,  he  fhmg  away 
as  unworthy  of  his  employment.  Trusting  always 
to  a  good  cause  and  a  stout  heart,  he  scorned  to 
take  adyantage  of  an  raiemy;  and  it  was  said 
of  him  that  his  fairness  was  so  extreme,  that  if 
his  adrersary  made  a  false  step,  he  would  rather 
help  him  to  right  himself  than  profit  by  his  eteror. 
This  mAde  him,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  yery 
bad  taetician;  and  men  who  did  not  understand 
his  character,  and  could  not  appreciate  the  refine- 
ment of  his  honesty,  sometimes  attributed  to  ob- 
tuseness  of  apprehension  what  was  the  growth  of 
the  purest  love  of  truth  and  the  most  delicate  sense 
oi  honor. 

The  strong  common  sense  wbich  has  been  so  often 
described  as  the  great  staple  of  his  inteUectual  cha- 
racter, was  a  common  sense  oi  a  peculiar  order. 
The  yery  reverse  of  that  lawyer-like  sagacity 
which  so  often  usurps  the  name,  it  was  distin- 
guished by  nothing  so  much  as  a  dear  perception  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  business  before  him, 
and  a  habit  of  stripping  every  question  of  external 
incumbrances  and  ^tractions,  and  going  directly 
to  the  very  core  of  his  subject.  It  has  been  already 
said  of  his  Indian  State-papers  that  there  was  a 
massive  simplicity  about  them,  and  the  same  de- 
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scription  may  be  applied  mth  equal  fidelity  to  his 
Colonial  despatches.  A  large  number  of  these  are 
simple  narratiyes,  remarkable  for  the  deamess  with 
which  the  storyis  told,  and  the  ease  with  which  im- 
portant opinions  are  conveyed  through  this  plain 
historical  medium.  He  seldom  paused  to  theorise 
or  to  speculate.  He  was  eminently  a  practical  man; 
and  he  knew  the  value  of  time  too  well  to  embar- 
rass a  Colonial  Minister  with  discussions  on  ab- 
stract questions  and  elaborate  expositions  of  opi- 
nions which  might  never  be  enforced. 

He  was  not  free  from  fedlings  and  weaknesses ; 
but  they  were  those  only  of  noble  minds  and  of 
kindly  natures.  His  fallings  *' leaned  to  virtue's 
side/'  and  there  was  a  certain  strength  in  his  weak- 
ness. It  was  imputed  to  him  that  he  was  *'  open  to 
flattery/'  and  over-eager  to  serve  his  friends.  In 
both  cases,  if  he  erred,  his  affectionate  disposition 
betrayed  him  into  the  error.  He  delighted  in  the 
approbation  of  the  familiar  friends  by  whom,  he 
was  surrounded,  believing  it  to  be  an  evidence  of 
their  attachment;  and  he  was  never  ashamed  of 
avowing  that  he  coveted  '*  the  love  and  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow  men."*    His  friendship  was  of  a  cha- 

*   See   Clarencloii's    character   of  obliging  hamanity  and  soodneM  to 

Lord  Falidand,  the  fdUowiiig  paasage  nuu&ind;  and  of  a  primitiTe  diB|ili- 

in  which  has  been  before  applied  to  city  and  integrity  of  life.    He  was  a 

Lord  Metcalfe: — ^  He  was  wonder-  person  soperior  to  all  those  passioDs 

Ailly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  and  affections  which  attend  ynlgar 

Of  a  wit  so  playful,  and  a  nature  so  minds,  and  was  guilty  of  no  other 

open,  that   nothing  could   be  more  ambition  than  that  of  knowledge,  and 

lovely ;  of  such  general  knowledge,  of  the  Iotc  and  good  opinion  of  his 

that  he  was  not  uninformed  in  any-  fellow  men;  and  that  made  him  a 

thing— yet  of  such  an  excessire  hu-  contemner  of  those  arts  which  most 

mility,  as  if  he  had  known  nothing;  be  indulged  in  the  transactions  of 

of  inimitable  cheerfulness  and  delight  human  oiffairs." 
in   conversation;  of  a  flowing  and 
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racter  that  could  not  satisfy  itself  unless  it  conferred 
substantial  benefits  upon  the  object  of  it.  How 
ready  he  was  to  do  this,  from  his  own  private  re- 
sources,  all  can  testify  with  whom  he  was  associated.^ 
But  if  unlimited  private  wealth  had  been  at  his 
disposal,  he  would  still  have  desired  to  place  it  ia  the 
power  of  his  friends  to  adyance  themselves  by  their 
own  exertions  in  the  public  service.  He  was  wont 
to  say,  that  if  he  promoted  young  and  comparatively 
untried  men,  he  knew  their  qualifications  for  office, 
and  felt  more  confidence  ia  them  than  in  strangers 
of  longer  experience  or  higher  repute ;  and  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  in  which  the  result  did  not  justify 
his  expectations. 

Still,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Boman  heroism 
which  sustained  him  in  any  sacrifice  of  self  to  the 
public  service  was  not  exercised  with  equal  severity 
when  the  welfare  of  his  friends  was  at  stake,  and 
if  it  be  added  that  no  more  grievous  imputation 
than  this  has  ever  been  brought  against  him,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  admission  will  not  rather 
enhance  than  impair  the  beauty  of  Charles  Met- 
calfe's character.  In  the  lai^ness  and  the  overflow 
of  his  affections  there  was  something  so  engaging, 
that  even  the  weaknesses  into  which  it  may  have 
betrayed  him  are  not  to  be  contemplated  without  a 

*  It  hu  been  shown,  that  baying  ai>-  unlimited  letter  of  credit  (which  was 

pointed  Captain  Higginson  to  his  pi-  not  used)  on  his  London  agents.    It 

Tste  staff  at  Canada,  the  salary  being  should  be  added,  that  in  more  than 

3002.  a  year,  he  offered  to  add  to  it  one  instance,  when  solicited  to  exert 

lOOO/.  a  year  flrom  his  priyate  purse,  his  influence  to  obtain  for  a  friend's  son 

A  member  of  his  staff  in  India,  Major  an  appointment  in  the  Company's  ser- 

J.  D.  Stokes,  being  necessitated  to  yioe,  he  has  sent  the  applicant  money 

Eroceed  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  Royal 

ii  health.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  in-  army, 
listed  upon  his  taking  with  him  an 
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feeling  of  adnuiatioii*  The  '^  zich  loYmg-kmdiifiss 
redondazitljr  kind/'  which  difltingaidied  Mm  abore 
1^  other  examples  with  which  I  am  acqaaiiited, 
was  oontmually  exercuiiig  itself  in  deeds  of  ibe 
gentlest  condescendon  and  the  purest  chaxily ;  and 
they  who  approached  him  the  most  neazfy,  who  lived 
in  the  most  fsmiliar  intercourse  with  him,  and  were 
admitted  the  most  intimately  within  the  inflaenoe  of 
the  habitual  tendemess  of  his  nature  and  playfal- 
ness  of  hid  spirit,  were  those  net  only  to  kridi  upon 
him  the  trmest  lore,  but  to  regard  him  with  tiiemoBt 
genuine  admiration. 

There  hare  been  many  more  briUiant  men  than 
Charles  Metcalfe,  and  many  more  profound*    Many 
have  possessed  a  larger  knowledge  of  men  and  books. 
Many  haye  been  more  intimatdy  acquainted  iriHt 
principles  of  government  and  theories  of  legislaiion, 
and  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  displaying  their  know- 
ledge to  the  world.    Bat  there  are  few  ezanrpleB  on 
record  of  meaoi  in  whom  the  finest  moral  quaUfcies 
have  been  uodted  with  so  healthy  an  inteUeGfr-«»«o 
sound  an  uncterstanding.    And  I  do  not  dqnreeate 
his  ability  as  a  statesman,  when  I  say — ^knowing 
how  mndi  the  vahie  of  the  great  lesson  contained 
in  the  history  of  his   career  is  enhanced  by  tiie 
saying — ^that  his  intellectnal  qualities  alone  woold 
ueyer  have  obtained  for  him  the  high  rank  which  he 
is  destined  to  take  among  his  cotemporariea  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    As  lox^  as  this  example  is 
before  the  world,  it  will  appear,  to  the  honw  of 
our  country,  that  the  highest  distinction  may  be 
gained  without  the  aid  of  party,  without  the  aid 
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-,  of  personal  influence,  without   resort  to  any  un- 

r  worthy  means  of  adyancement,  without  the  least 

■;  compromise   of  independence,   without    even  the 

..^  possession  of  hrUliant  talents  or  the  achieyement 

\^  of  any  striking  acts — ^but  simply  by  a  life  of  un- 

r  ostentatious  seryice  to  the  State,  eyen  in  a  distant 

dependency  of  the  Crown,  feryently,  conscientiously, 
unremittingly  rendered,  in  humble  reUaace  on,  aad 
in  continued  thankfulness,  to  the  Almighty — in  a 
word,  by  such  pubUc  yirtue  as  distinguished  the 
career  of  Chables  Theophilus  Metcalfe. 


.£ 
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[The  following  letter  from  Government,  ^yllicll  describes  the 
exact  powers  ana  duties  assigned  to  Metcalfe  in  1825,  is  given 
in  illustration  of  the  chapter  neaded  Delhi  Revisited.'] 

L— (Chapter  IV.) 

TO  SIR  C.  T.  METCALFE,  BABT., 

Resident  and  Commissioner  at  Delhi,  and  Agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  States  of  Rajpootana. 

Cooncil  Chamber,  September  1, 1825. 

Sib, — ^With  reference  to  the  communication  made  to  you 
from  the  Political  Department  under  date  the  20th  of  May  last, 
I  am  directed  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  to  transmit  to  you  for  your  information  the  sub- 
joined copy  of  a  Resolution  this  day  passed  by  Government^  on 
the  subject  of  the  Revenue  Mana^ment  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vinces and  of  the  territory  of  Delhi. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

Holt  Mackenzie, 
Secretary  to  the  Government. 

• 

(Copy.) 

Resolution. 

I.  With  reference  to  the  Resolution*  passed  in  the  Political 
Department  relative  to  the  future  management  of  the  Delhi  ter- 
ritory, his  Lordship  in  Council  is  pleased  to  pass  the  following 

*  Dated  Max  20, 1825. 
VOL.  II.  2  T 
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Resolutions  in  regard  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  for  the 
Provinces. 

2.  The  authority  of  that  Board  within  the  Delhi   terzitanr 
will  cease  from  the  date  on  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  mav 
assume  charge  of  his  office.     The  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction, 
embracing  tne  coUectorships  and  sub-collectorships  noted  jq 
the  margin,*  it  appears  to  be  obviously  desirable   that   their 
head-quarters  should  be  fixed  at  some  centcal  place  within  that 
jurisdiction.     The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  disposed  to 
think  that  Bareilly  would  be  the  most  appropriate  station.    But 
before  coming  to  any  final  resolution,  his  Lordship  in  Coundl 
is  desirous  of  receiving  a  communication  from  the  Board  oi 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

3.  When  the  Board  is  relieved  from  the  charge  of  the  Ddhi 
territory,  three  members  will,  apparently,  be  amply  sufficieiu 
for  the  due  conduct  of  the  public  business;  although  to   the 
senior  member  will  still  belong  the  same  political  duties  as  were 
attached  to  that  officer  before  the  extension  of  the    Board's 
authority  to  Delhi;  and  although  the  revision  of  the  detailed 
settlements  now  in  progress  must  obviously  throw  upon  the 
Board  an  extent  of  labor  far  exceeding  what  was  necessaiy  for 
the  administration  of  much  more  extensive  provinces  under  the 
former  system.     Mr.  Ewer's  appointment  as  officiating  member 
of  the  Board  will  consequently  cease  on  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's 
assuming  charge  of  the  f^irs  of  the  Delhi  territory. 

4.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  appoint  Mr. 
C.  Elliott  senior  member  of  the  Board,  which  will  still  retain  die 
denomination  of  Board  of  Revenue  for  the  Western  Provinees. 
In  that  capacity  (including  the  political  duties  annexed  to  it)  Mr. 
Elliott  will  draw  from  the  present  date  a  salary  of  5000  rupees 
per  mensum;  and  referring  to  the  extent  and  responsibility  of 
the  political  duties  which  Mr.  Elliott  has  had  to  discharge,  as 
acting  agent  to  the  Governor-General  at  Delhi,  which  nave 
much  exceeded  what  was  contemplated  when  the  transfer  of 
Delhi  to  the  Board  was  ordered;  with  advertence  likewise  to 
the  saving  which  has  accumulated  since  the  offices  of  senior 
member  of  the  Western  Board  and  agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  at  Delhi  were  vacated  in  Apnl  last,  his  Lordship  in 

*  Agra,  Bareilly,  Etawth^-eofiectonhip  and  mb-ooDectotafafp;  Fotiick* 
jibadt  Mondabad^iiorthem  and  ■outfaem  diriitoiis,  If  east,  fJislQAwpyi^ 
Sehanmpore,  Ally  Ghur,  BodniidBbahiirt  Aa  &c.  4c  —  nih  nnlicirtWilB|i, 
PilUbheet,  ditto;  Sapooiah,  ditto;  Mozuifemnggnr,  ditto;  Saidabad,  Knmaoo 
— oominiisioiienhip. 


Oocmcii  vesohFes  that  Mr.  EQiott  be  itnthoiised  to  draw  the 
dHferenoe  between  the  abore  salarj  of  5000  mpees  per  mensam 
and  the  wnoimt  of  monthlj  aUowanoes  (fixed  and  temporary) 
actually  received  by  him  for  the  period  daring  which  ne  lias 
officiated  as  senior  member  of  the  Board  and  agent  to  the 
Govemor-Oeneral  at  Delhi. 

6.  The  Boflffd  will,  of  course,  ccmsider  and  rqport  what 
modification  of  their  establishment  may  be  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient under  the  arrangement  now  ordered. 

6.  With  reqseet  to  the  revenue  affairs  of  Delhi,  it  appears 
to  be  mmeoessacty  to  pass  any  immediate  orders.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Metcalte  will  not  apparently  render  neces- 
sary any  change  of  system.  And  if  that  gentleman  shall  deem 
it  requisite  to  seek  the  aid  of  any  new  establishment  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  an  efficient  control  over  the  district  officers,  the 
p(nnt  will,  of  course,  be  further  considered  in  communication 
with  him.  His  Lordship  in  Oouncnl  cannot,  however,  omit 
this  opportunity  of  again  calling  for  detailed  statements  of  the 
Mehais,  comprising  the  several  divisions  of  the  Delhi  districts, 
exhibiting  the  amount  of  Juma  assessed  on  each,  the  period  of 
settlement,  the  nature  of  the  management,  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  the  Malffoozars,  with  su(m  other  particulars  as  have 
usually  been  supphed  by  the  settlement  accounts  of  the  regula- 
tion previnces,  as  far  as  there  may  be  maiteriala  for  stating  them. 
The  above  statements  should  be  accompanied  with  general 
reports  for  ^aoh  division,  explanatory  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
settlement  may  have  been  made,  the  character,  institutions^  and 
circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the  general  statistics  of  the 
ooimtty. 

(A  true  co]^.)  HoiLT  MACiCENzrE, 

Secretary  to  the  Government. 


n.— (Page  156.) 

THE  FALL  OF  BHUBTPORE. 

LOBB  AMHEEST  TO  SIB  CHABLES  HETCALFE. 

Calcutta,  January  29,  1826. 

Mr  DEAB  SiB'Ghables, — At  two  o'clock  this  morning 
the  Bhurtpore  letters  were  put  into  my  hands,  and  it  was  with 
peculiar  satis&ction  that  amongst  them  I  acknowledged  one  in 
your  handwriting. 


? 
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Nothing,  indeed,  can  have  been  more  complete  than  yon 
success  ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is  anything  wanting  to  gite 
to  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore  a  pre-eminent  place  amongst  the 
political  and  military  events  in  the  history  ol  India. 

That  in  undertaking  this  ^eat  achievement  I  was  piinci- 
ally  influenced  by  your  advice,  I  shall  readily  acknowledge. 
Tou  would  have  shared  the  disgrace  of  i^ilure,  and  most, 
therefore,  be  admitted  to  the  honors  of  the  triumph. 

That  the  policy  which  dictated  the  measure  was  sound  I 
doubt  not  we  shall  have  abundant  proof ;  but  this  leads  me  to 
observe  to  you,  that  even  without  the  transcendent  hube  oi 
Bhurtpore  1  have  for  some  time  past  been  cheered  by  a  brighter 
prospect  than  I  had  before  enjoyed  in  looking  towards  the 
Upper  Provinces. 

Interspersed  with  your  despatches  relating  to  Doorjun  Sanli 
we  have  received  from  you  several  adverting  to  other  poweis 
within  your  political  junsdiction  and  control,  especially  Jje- 
pore,  which  have  given  me  full  reason  to  think  that  the  is- 
fluence  of  your  judgment  alone,  without  the  aid  of  a  powcrfol 
army,  would  have  placed  our  relations  with  neighbouring 
states  on  a  more  secure  and  advantageous  footing  than  it  iu^ 
yet  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

It  has  been  a  source,  I  assure  you,  of  no  little  pride  aiw 

satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  the  pencil  observations  whicli  I 

have  usually  made  in  the  margin  of  the  despatches  of  joor 

subordinate  agents  have  universally,  I  may  say,  been  in  unison 

with  your  own  sentiments,  as  expressed  in  the  copies  of  j(^ 

replies. 

You  have  closed  your  letter  to  me  with  a  little  deviatioi^ 

and  one  which  I  see  proceeds  from  your  heart,  from  the  usuw 

terminating  phrase.    I  will  follow  your  example,  and  will  tcU 

you  that  I  remain,  with  gratitude  for  your  past  services,  ana 

with  the  fullest  confidence  in  those  which  are  to  come, 

My  dear  Sir  Charles, 

Tour  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Amhbest. 

The  interest  which  you  manifest  in  the  safety  of  my  *>^  ^ 
not  lost  either  upon  Lady  Amherst  or  myself. — A. 
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III.— (Page  303.) 

THE  PLAGUE  AT  PAHLI. 

^^  The  spread  of  the  pla^e  on  the  western  frontier  has  excited 
much  alarm  even  at  this  Presidency-  The  Hurkaru  says: 
^  There  are  in  Calcutta  many  public  omces  and  houses  of  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  the  Burra  Bazar,  where  communications 
are  almost  daily  received  from  the  districts  where  the  plague  is 
now  raging,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  measures 
adopted  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  the  plague  in  this 
city  by  means  of  such  vehicles.  Should  the  disease  ever  make 
its  appearance  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  native  town,  no 
measure  would  be  capable  of  arresting  its  progress;  removal, 
separation,  and  blockade  of  houses  in  the  Burra  Bazar  and  its 
neighbourhood,  appear  to  us  equally  impracticable.'  The  Re* 
former  states  that  the  Hindu  community  believe  the  disease 
to  be  a  visitation  from  Heaven  for  the  political  sins  of  our  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  will  spread  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 
Sir  0.  Metcalfe  has  published  an  able  minute  on  the  subject. 
The  first  measure  he  directs  is,  the  establishment  of  a  cordon 
of  posts  along  the  frontiers,  which  is  to  prevent  the  ingress, 
into  the  Britisn  territories,  of  any  person  from  the  infected  or 
suspected  quarter,  without  undergoing  a  quarantine.  The  pre- 
cautions prescribed  in  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  are  de- 
tailed in  the  minute,  and  insisted  on  with  earnestness.  Having 
fully  explained  the  measures  he  would  have  the  local  authori- 
ties adopt  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  pestilence  into  the 
interior,  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  steps 
which  would  be  necessary  in  case  the  disease,  notwithstanding 
the  preventive  cordon,  were  to  insinuate  itself  into  any  of  the 
towns  and  villages  in  the  interior.  Every  possible  attention  to 
the  prejudices  of  caste  is  strictly  enjoined  to  the  observance  of 
those  who  are  to  have  the  charge  of  the  patients  in  these  esta? 
blishments;  but  it  is  required  that  no  consideration  for  the  rank 
or  the  objections  of  the  individuals  concerned,  be  permitted  to 
prevent  their  separation  or  removal  from  relations  and  houses, 
on  the  ground  tnat  the  safety  of  the  community  depends  upon 
these  precautions.  The  local  authorities  have,  however,  the 
option,  under  cases  of  necessity,  of  allowing  the  inmates  of  an 
infected  house  to  continue  in  it;  but  then  the  building  is  to  be 
'  strictly  blockaded,  and  guarded  as  if  it  were  a  separate  hospitaL 
The  difficulties  consequent  on  the  requidte  separation  of  near 
and  dear  relations  from  each  other,,  under  such  direful  circum^ 
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stances,  are  fully  appreciated  by  Sir  Charles;  and  the  only 
means  he  can  suggest  in  case  of  parties  refusing  to  separate  is, 
that  the  healdiy  should  accompany  the  sick  to  the  hosDitels, 
and  be  suUected  to  the  severe  rales  in  foroe  at  those  establish- 
ments.  The  houses  from  which  infected  penxms  may  be  re* 
moved  are  to  be  porified,  with  all  tiie  articles  in  them.  Hie 
greatest  care  is  prescribed  in  keeping  the  streets  and  dndns  of 
every  town  and  village  dean,  and  sJl  sorts  of  £lthy  rags,  dbc 
found  in  them^  or  in  the  houses  of  infected  persons,  are  to  be 
burned  and  the  ashes  buried;  for  even  ashes  nave  been  known 
to  convey  this  dreadful  pest  from  place  to  pkoe.  In  case  the 
disease  should  q>read,  the  inhabitants  are  to  be  confined  to  their 
respective  hous^  and  have  their  food  furnished  to  ihem  under 
the  rules  prescribed  for  the  hospitab  and  the  towns  and  villi^es 
in  which  conti^ion  exists,  and  they  are  to  be  cut  off  from  me 
intercourae  wit£  other  places,  and  kept  under  a  strict  blockade. 
Dresses  made  of  oil-skin  and  tax,  and  frequent  friction  with  oil^^ 
hare  been  found  the  best  preservatives  against  conta^on,  when 
contact  with  infected  persons  cannot  possibly  be  avoided.  But 
the  grand  means  of  checking  and  annihilating  the  plague,  is  the 
prevention  of  contact  with  infected  persons. 

"  The  Seformer  suggests  native  objectiotts  to  these  measures: 
'  The  more  we  read  of  the  disease  now  vaging  in  Bajpootana, 
the  more  we  become  convinced  of  the  impracticabUi^,  nay, 
the  injurious  tendency  of  some  of  the  measures  prescribed  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for  checking  the  eviL  The  dragging  out 
of  children  and  wives  from  the  nouses  of  wealthy  and  respect- 
able natives,  and  incarcerating  them  in  a  lazaretto,  are  measures 
which,  under  existing  drcumstanoes,  instead  of  producii^  any 
good,  will  be  the  cause  of  spreading  tile  contagion  more  widely: 
those  who  ought  to  be  removed  will  be  left  at  home,  and  those 
who  should  be  left  at  home  will  be  removed  to  the  lazaretto, 
there  to  catch  the  very  disease  we  dread,  and  thus  widen  the 
sphere  of  devastation.  The  extortions  which  would  be  prac- 
tised on  the  healthy  as  a  ransom  from  the  fangs  of  the  quaran- 
tine officers,  are  incalculable.  We  feacr  all  will^  one  time  or 
another,  be  exposed  to  extortion  by  these  harpies,  commissianed 
by  GoYemment  to  violate  the  hitherto  unseen  oeaanas  of  the 
respectable  people.  The  quarantine  laws  of  the  Levant,  where 
the  plague  is  familiar  to  all,  are  in  many  xespects  asuited  to 
ths  country.  We  therefore  trust  the  lieutenant-Gtyvemor  will  * 
use  every  precaution  to  guard  against  abuses,  to  which  his  plans, 
demised  with  the  best  intention,  are  open.' '' — [Adaiic  JmamaL] 
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nr^(Page  425.) 

ADBBE88  OV  THE  JAMAICA  PLAKTBBS. 

To  tlie  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Metcalie, 

Bart.,  1C.G.C.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

We,  the  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  int^ested  in  the 
colony  of  Jamaica,  are  desirous  of  offering  to  you  the  expression 
of  our  most  sincere  and  cordial  participation  in  those  sentiments 
of  admiration,  esteem,  aSectioa,  and  gratitude  with  which  all 
classes  of  our  fellow-coloniats  in  Jamaica  have  acknowledged 
the  benefits  which  your  wise,  able,  beneficent^  and  impartial 
administration  of  its  Government  has  conferred  on  them. 

The  oSer  of  that  Government  was  made  to  you  at  a  period 
the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  Jamaica.  Her  legislation 
was  suspended — ^her  constitutional  rights  had  been  invaded — 
her  Legislature,  her  magistracy,  and  her  whole  resident  pro- 
prietary body  had  been  misrepresented  and  calumniated — the 
relations  which  should  subsist  between  the  mother  country  and 
ker  colony,  and  between  the  different  classes  of  society  in  that 
colony,  were  disturbed  and  impaired  by  mutual  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Your  acceptance,  at  such  a  crisis,  of  a  trust  so  arduous 
and  difficult  of  itself,  entitled  you  to  our  wannest  gratitude  and 
to  our  highest  admiration.  It  was  in  itself  a  pledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  trust  would  be  executed.  It  was  of  itself 
the  assurance  that  you  had  accepted  the  Government  with  the 
disinterested  and  noble  purpose  of  rendering  an  essential  service 
to  your  country,  by  restoring  to  her  the  onxiidence  and  affection 
of  her  most  valuable  colony. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  your  administration 
was  unceasingly  directed.  The  q)irit  of  conciliation  and  confi- 
dence in  whick  you  acted  towards  the  local  Legislature,  the 
island  magistracy,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  —  the 
candor  wim  which  you  appreciated  the  fidelity  with  which,  in 
your  communications  to  her  Majesty's  Government  you  repre- 
sented— the  uncompromising  honesty  with  which  you  vindicated 
their  motives  and  their  acts,  and  repelled  the  prejudices,  the 
misrepresentations,  and  calumnies  by  which  they  had  been 
assailed — ^ihe  constitutional  respect  which  you  evinced  for  the 
institntions  of  the  colony,  and  the  strict  impartiality  with  which 
you  maintained  the  just  rights  of  all,  secured  for  your  adminis* 
tratioa  their  endxe  confidence  and  their  zealous  a(nd  active  sup*- 
port.    Amongst  the  benefioal  efiects  of  your  administration 
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were  the  reconciliation  of  the  colony  with  the  mother  country 
— the  restoration  of  order,  and  harmony,  and  good  feeling 
amongst  all  classes.  Legislation  resumed — laws  passed  adapted 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  relations  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica — the  cordial  and  active  co-opeiaUoa 
of  the  Legislature,  notwithstanding  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  colony,  in  extending  at  a  great  cost  the  means  of  religions 
and  moral  instruction,  and  in  making  the  most  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  judicial  system.  It  is  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  character  of  your  administration  that  it  was 
conducted  on  those  principles  which  enabled  you  to  accompU^ 
the  intentions  and  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
British  nation,  not  merely  without  the  opposition,  but  with  ihe 
active  concurrence  of  the  people  whom  you  governed;  and  that 
whilst  it  secured  you  their  grateful  a£^tion^  it  merited  and 
received  the  high  approbation  of  your  Sovereign. 

The  influence  of  those  qualities  which  enabled  you  to  render 
such  important  services  is  not  cotifined  to  the  a^e  or  country  in 
which  they  are  exercised.  Your  administration  will  funii^ 
the  principles  on  which  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  and  not  of 
Jamaica  alone,  but  of  every  other  colony,  must  and  will  ever 
hereafter  be  administered.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  will  not 
only  retain  a  grateful  admiration  of  your  Government-— thev 
will  dwell  with  afl^tionate  gratitude  and  esteem  on  your  Chris- 
tian charity,  ever  largely  exercised  in  alleviating  individual  dis- 
tress— on  your  kindness  and  condescension  in  private  life,  and 
on  your  munificent  support  of  all  their  religious  and  cha- 
ritable institutions,  and  ot  every  undertaking  which  could  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  colony. 

We  be^  to  assure  you  that  we  shall  ever  regard  with  senti- 
ments of  the  most  heartfelt  attitude  your  administration  of  the 
Government  of  Jamaica — that  we  shall  ever  feel  the  highest 
esteem  and  respect  for  your  exalted  character,  and  that  your 
welfare  and  happiness  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  objects  'of 
our  affectionate  solicitude." 

SIB  CHABLES  METCALFB'S  REPLT, 

I  am  deeply  sendble  of  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  this 
proceeding.  To  find  my  services  in  Jamaica  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  those  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  that 
colony^  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  exceeding  gratification. 
I  have  not,  however,  the  presumption  to  attribute  this  distin- 
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guisbed  reception,  with  which  you  have  greeted  mj  arrival  in 
Blngland,  to  any  daims  on  my  part   It  proceeds  from  the  same 
generons  feeling  which  has  prevailed  in  Jamaica,  and  cheered 
me  throughout   my  residence  in  that  beautiiul  island.    In 
ascribing  beneficial  effects  to  my  administration,  more  credit 
is  given  to  me  than  I  deserve,  and  less  to  our  fdlow-subjects 
in  the  colony  than  is  their  due.     Charged  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  with  a  mission  of  peace  ana  reconciliation,  I  was 
received  in  Jamaica  with  open  arms,  and  the  duties  which  I 
had  to  perform  were  obvious.    My  first  proceedings  weie 
naturally  watched  with  anxiety ;  but  as  they  indicated  good- 
will and  a  fair  spirit,  I  obtained  hearty  support  and  co-opera- 
tion.    The  views  of  her  Majesty's  Government  were  adopted 
&nd  carried  into  effect  even  at  great  cost  to  the  island ;  and  the 
unavoidable  losses  and  veiuitions  caused  by  the  altered  state  of 
the  relations  between  employers  and  labourers  were  borne  with 
exemplary  patience.     My  task  in  acting  along  with  the  spirit 
which  anmiated  the  colony  was  easy.    Internal  di£Ebrences  were 
adjusted  either  by  being  left  to  the  natural  progress  of  a£&irs, 
during  which  the  respective  parties  were  enaoled  to  apprehend 
their  real  interests,  or  by  mild  endeavors  to  promote  harmony 
and  discourage  dissension.     The  loyalty,  the  good  sense,  and 
good  feeling  of  the  colony,  did  everything. 

I  confidently  expect  that  the  support  which  the  Government 
of  my  successor  will  receive  from  our  brethren  in  Jamaica  will 
confirm  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  that  to  them  is  chiefly 
due  the  credit  of  any  good  uiat  my  administration  may  have 
effected,  although  all  have  generously  joined  in  ascribing  that 
result  to  me.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
kindness,  on  the  recollection  of  which  I  shall  ever  dwell  with 
pride  and  gratitude. 


THE  LIBERATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  PBE8B. 

[Having  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  given  only 
a  portion  of  Metcalfe's  Manifesto  of  the  20th  of  June,  1835, 
I  am  induced,  by  a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the 
document,  to  give  it  entire  in  this  place.] 

Gentlemen, —  On  the  part  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Go- 
vernment, as  well  as  on  my  own,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this 
testimony  of  your  approbation  of  our  proceedings,  and  for  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed;  but  highly  as  I  prize 
your  esteem,  I  will  not  underrate  the  character  of  this  address, 
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by  regarding  it  as  dedgned  principally  to  convey' a  compUmaLt. 
xou  have  adopted  this  mode  of  giving  authentic  expreasioiL  tj 
public  opinion  on  a  great  question,  in  which  the  happineaB  of 
all  India,  it  may  be  said  of  all  the  world,  is  conoemea. 

I  rejoice  to  meet  you  on  this  ground,  and  to  join  my  hum- 
ble voice  to  yours  in  favor  of  that  measure,  which  will,  I  trusty 
in  due  course,  be  consummated. 

I  need  not  to  you  defend  a  proposed  law  which  you  cordi- 
ally approve;  but  there  maybe  some  who  are  not  satisfied  that 
it  IS  either  necessary  or  safe.  I  will,  therefore,  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  reasons  bv 
which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  justified  and  recommended. 

To  all  who  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  I  would  say  that  they  have  to  show  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily cause  imminent  peril  to  the  public  safety,  such  as  would 
not  exist  without  it,  and  cannot  be  averted  by  statutary  law?; 
for  otherwise  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  freedom  of  pabHc 
discussion,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  freedom  of  speaking 
aloud,  is  a  right  belonging  to  the  people,  which  no  Government 
has  a  right  to  withhold. 

It  also  rests  with  them  to  show  that  the  communication  of 
knowledge  is  a  curse  and  not  a  benefit;  and  that  the  essence 
of  good  government  is  to  cover  the  land  with  darkness;  for 
otherwise  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  imperatrre 
duties  of  a  Government  to  confer  the  incalculable  bleasinss  of 
knowledge  on  the  people;  and  by  what  means  can  this  be  done 
more  effectually  than  by  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  pubLEcatioo, 
and  by  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  to  the  powers  of  the  minci? 

If  their  argument  be,  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  may 
eventually  be  iatal  to  our  rule  in  India,  I  close  with  them  on  that 
point,  and  maintain  that^  whatever  may  be  the  consequence, 
it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  the  benefits  of  knowledge.  If 
India  could  only  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire 
by  keeping  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  our  donuna- 
tion  would  be  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  cease. 

But  I  see  more  ground  for  just  apprehension  in  ignoiaace 
itself.  I  look  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  with  a  hope  that  it 
may  strengthen  our  empire;  that  it  may  remove  prejudices, 
soften  asperities,  and  substitute  a  rational  conviction  of  the 
benefits  of  our  Government;  that  it  may  unite  the  people  and 
their  rulers  in  sympathy,  and  that  the  difierenoes  which  sepa* 
rate  them  may  be  gradually  lessened  and  ultimately  annihilated. 
Whatever,  however,  be  the  will  of  Almighty  Irovidence  re- 
specting  the  future  Government  of  India,  it  is  clearly  our  dutjr, 
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as  long  as  the  charge  be  confided  to  our  hands,  to  execute  the 
trust  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The 
promotion  of  knowledge,  ol  which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  instruments,  is  manifestly  an  essential 

Sirt  of  that  duty.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  permitted  by 
ivine  authority  to  be  here  merely  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
the  country,  pay  the  establishments  necessary  to  keep  possession, 
and  get  into  debt  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  are,  doubtless, 
here  for  higher  purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  pour  the  enlight- 
ened knowledge  ana  civilisation,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe 
over  the  land,  and  thereby  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Nothing  surely  is  more  likely  to  conduce  to  these  ends  than 
the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

Those  who  object  to  it  are  further  bound  to  show  that  it  is 
not  salutary  for  the  Government  and  its  functionaries  to  have 
the  check  of  a  free  Press  on  their  conduct;  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power  over  a  restricted  Press  is  preferable  to 
the  control  of  the  laws  over  a  free  one;  assumptions  which 
cannot  be  maintained. 

The  time  was  when  the  freedom  of  the  Press  was  consi- 
dered as  intolerable  for  any  class  in  India.  That  has  passed 
away,  and  many  now  admit  that  there  is  not  much  harm,  and 
that  there  may  be  some  good,  in  granting  it  to  Europeans,  but 
still  entertain  apprehensions  as  to  its  injurious  effects  if  enjoyed 
by  natives.  I  do  not  participate  in  those  apprehensions;  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  to  legislate  in  distrust  of  our  native  fellow- 
subjects,  or  to  legislate  difierently  for  them  and  for  Europeans, 
in  matters  of  right  and  liberty,  would  be  extremely  unwise  and 
unjustifiable  policy.  The  Press  will  always  be  under  the  safe- 
guard of  laws,  and  laws  can  be  made  where  laws  arc  wanting. 
The  existence  of  a  local  Legislature,  which  can  at  any  time 

Erovide  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  should  it  be  endangered, 
as  removed  the  only  formidable  bar  which  before  opposed  the 
complete  liberty  of  the  Press. 

In  addition  to  the  motives  which  must  have  existed,  on 
general  principles,  for  giving  the  fullest  freedom,  there  were 
circumstances  m  the  state  of  the  Press  in  India  which  rendered 
the  measure  now  proposed  almost  unavoidable.  The  Press  had 
been  practically  free  for  many  years,  including  the  whole 
period  of  the  administration  of  the  late  Governor-General, 
Lord  William  Bentinck  ;  and  although  laws  of  restriction 
existed  in  Bengal  which  gave  awful  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  ceased  to  operate  for  any  practical  purpose* 
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They  were  extremely  odious.    They  gsve  to  the 

arbitrary  power,  wmch  British   sobjects   in  any  part  of  liie 

world  detest.    No  Government  could  now  have  carried 

into  effect  without  setting  uniyersal  opinion  at  defiance. 

the  liberty  given  by  Lord  William  Sientinck's  forbeaxanoe,  no 

Gk)vemment  could  have  ventured  to  enforce  those  laws  unfeas 

it  had  been  gifted  with  a  most  hardy  insenability  to  ridiciile 

and  obloquy.    Even  supposing  them  to  be  good,  they  -were 

utterly  useless;  and  as  they  brought  mmecesBary  odium  on  tbe 

Government)  it  would  have  been  absurd  longer  to  retain  theiB. 

In  speaking  of  those  laws,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adTertzng 
to  the  individual  who,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment  when  they  were  passed,  bears  all  the  blame  of  being  their 
author.     He  was  one  of  the  best  and  purest  and  most  benevo- 
lent men  that  ever  lived.  In  proposing  those  laws,  he  must  have 
been  actuated,  as  he  always  was,  by  ike  most  upright  and  eon- 
scientious  motives.  Had  he  been  now  alive,  ana  at  the  head  of 
this  Government,  he  would  probably  have  been  among  the 
foremost  to  propose  the  abolition  of  those  laws  whidi  he  tat- 
merly  thought  necessary,  but  would  now  have  seen  to  be  uaeleas 
and  odious.     To  what  a  de^e  popular  feeling  prevails  against 
them  cannot  be  more  strikmgly  shown  than  by  die  detractian 
which  they  have  brought  on  the  memory  of  one  who  was 
eminently  deserving  of  all  praise^  distingui^ed  by  g^^  talents 
and  the  most  important  public  services,  the  soul  of  honor  and 
virtue,  admired,  beloved,  revered  by  aU  who  knew  him,  but 
condemned  by  the  public,  who  knew  him  not,  solely  on  account 
of  these  laws  which  they  abhor. 

In  the  Bengal  and  Agra  Presidencies  the  question  wa8> 
whether  those  laws  should  be  retained  or  abolished;  laws,  be 
it  observed,  too  unpopular  to  be  executed,  which  in  pracdoe 
had  in  every  respect  become  obsolete.  In  the  provinces  subor- 
dinate to  Bombay  there  was  the  same  question;  but  that  w« 
not  the  question  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  question  theie 
was,  shall  such  laws  be  introduced  where  they  have  not  been 
known?  Shall  odious  restrictions  be  imposed  where  there  is 
already  perfect  freedom?  Shall  dei^potic  power  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  law,  or  of  liberty  unrestrained  even  by  law?  At 
Madras  there  was  no  local  law,  and  there  were  no  means  of 
making  any  person  responsible  for  what  was  published.  At 
^e  Presidency  of  Bombay  there  was  a  law  already  existing,  as 
free  as  that  now  proposed  for  all  India.  At  Madras  and 
Bombay,  to  have  made  any  law  short  of  perfect  freedom,  would 
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have  been  to  impose  restrictions  which  did  not  before  exist. 
Such  a  course  would  surely  have  been  wrong,  and  was  cer- 
tainly unnecessary.  A  law  was  urgently  required  at  Madras, 
where  liberty  existed  without  responsibility.  We  could  not 
legislate  partially  on  such  a  subject;  and  the  result  of  our 
deliberations  was,  that  what  is  now  proposed  was  the  safest  and 
the  best  law  that  could  be  devised.  It  pves  perfect  liberty; 
and  all  its  subordinate  provisions  aim  only  at  proper  responsi- 
bility. Things  could  not  remain  as  they  were;  ana  any  law  of 
restriction  would  have  been  sad  retrogression  in  legislation,  and 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

You  have  alluded  most  justly  to  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  forming  of  a  law  to  restrain  all  excesses  and  injuries  which 
may  be  committed  by  means  of  the  Press.  On  this  point,  I 
fear,  legislation  is  set  at  defiance.  We  cannot  apparently  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  without  being  exposed  to  its  licen- 
tiousness. We  must  submit  to  the  attendant  evil  for  the  sake 
of  the  predominant  good.  Although  the  boundary  between 
liberty  and  licentiousness  is  perceptible  enough  in  practice,  it 
can  hardly  be  defined  by  law  without  the  danger  of  encroaching 
on  useful  liberty.  The  laws  of  England  have  utterly  failed  to 
prevent  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press;  and  yet,  perhaps,  could 
hardly  Db  made  more  efficient  without  endangering  its  freedom. 
Much,  therefore,  necessarily  depends  on  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  those  who  wield  the  power  wnich  the  Press 
confers.  The  worst  enemies  of  the  Press  are  such  of  its  con- 
ductors as  destroy  its  influence  by  prostituting  its  use  for  the 
gratification  of  base  passions.  When  pubUc  measures  are  fully 
and  freely  discussed,  and  censured  or  approved,  as  may  be,  in  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  justice,  the  influence  of  the  Press  must  be 
great  and  beneficial.  But  when  men  find  themselves  the  objects 
of  gross  personal  scurrility,  without  any  reference  to  public 
measures,  or  real  character  and  conduct,  they  may  at  first  feel 
pain;  because  sensitive  men  with  benevolent  dispositions  to- 
wards all  their  fellow-creatures,  grieve  to  perceive  that  they 
have  rancorous  foes  busily  employed  against  them,  but 
working  in  concealment,  the  cause  of  whose  enmity  they  know 
not,  and  whose  wrath  they  have  no  power  to  appease;  but 
they  cannot  respect  the  instrument  of  unjust  virulence;  they 
must  know  that  such  attacks  proceed  from  personal  hatred  or 
wanton  malignity,  and  they  must  learn  to  despise  calumny 
which  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  any  goodness  of  measures, 
or  any  correctness  of  conduct,  llie  proper  influence  of  the 
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PresB  is  thus  destroyed;  and  ultimately  just  oensuie,  which 
would  otherwise  be  respected  and  dreaded,  is  disregarded  and 
discredited,  and  bein^  confounded  with  the  mass  of  indis- 
cjciminate  abuse,  loses  its  due  effect. 

I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  desire  which  you  enter- 
tain, that  if  at  any  time  actual  danger  to  the  State  diooU 
render  necessary  temporary  or  local  restraints  on  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  the  precautions  applied  by  the  Legislatare  may  be 
only  commensurate  to  the  real  exigency,  and  that  no  restrictioBS 
may  be  made  permanent  bejrond  those  which  are  neceasaiy  to 
ensure  responsibiUty;  and  i  trust  that  all  legislation^  widi  a 
view  to  protect  the  community  against  lipentiousnessy  will  be 
in  the  true  spirit  of  liberty. 

I  am'  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  the  wish  which  yoa  have 
expressed  that  I  may  remain  in  my  present  office  long  enough 
to  take  a  part  in  pasnng  the  proposed  measure  into  a  law. 
For  two  reasons  I  entertain  the  same  wish.    I  am  natoiaDy 
desirous  of  having  a  share  in  the  completion  of  a  law  which 
willj  I  trust,  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  India  and  mankind.    I 
am  also  anxious  to  relieve  the  Govemor-Greneral  elect  from  the 
responsibility  of  a  measure  reading  which  long  experience 
in  India  enables  me  to  proceed  without  hesitation.     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  consideration  which  wiU  more  than  re- 
concile me  to  the  transfer  of  this  duty  to  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  appointed  to  this  office.    Fully  believing 
that  all  the  prepossesdons  of  a  British  statesman,  and  espedalfy 
of  one  who  has  witnessed  the  inferiority  of  countries  where  the 
Press  is  enslaved,  compared  with  his  own,  where  it  is  fiee^ 
must  be  in  favor  of  the  liber^  of  the  Press,  I  shall  rejoice  at 
his  having  an  opportimity  of"^  commencing  his  administiatiGD 
with  an  act  which  will  at  once  establish  a  ff  ood  understandioff 
and  a  cordial  feeUng  between  the  head  of  ^e  Govenunent  and 
the  community  over  which  he  is  to  preside. 

G.  T.  Mbtcalpe. 


THE  END. 
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